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NOTICE. 


The  Warh  of  George  Peele:  now  first  collected.  With  some  account  of  his  writings, 
€tnd  notes:  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce^  A.B,,  2  vols.,  were  published  in  1828.  A 
"  Second  edition  with  additions "  (the  title-page  slightly  varied)  appeared  during  the 
next  year;  and  a  third  volume  in  1839. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  ChreeTie,  to  which  are  added  his  Poems.  With  some 
account  of  the  author,  and  Notes  :  By  the  Rev,  Alexander  Dyce,  B,A.,  2  vola,  were 
published  in  1831. 

To  the  latter  collection  was  prefixed  a  Dedication  which  I  now  subjoin,  because 
I  am  pnwilUng  that  it  should  be  forgotten ; — 


it 


TO 


I 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART., 

THIS  WORK   IS  INSCRIBED, 

AS  A  SLIGHT  MARK  OF  ADMIRATION  FOR  HIS  GENIUS, 

AND  RESPECT  FOR  HIS  CHARACTER, 

BY  HIS  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 

ALEXANDER  DYCE." 

At  that  period  I  had  the  honour  of  occasionally  corresponding  with  Sir  Walter  : 
and  in  his  Life  by  Lockhart  (vol.  vii.  p.  272)  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  which  shows 
that  he  intended  to  make  my  editions  of  Greene,  Webster,  &c.,  the  subject  of  an 
article  for  the  Quarterly  Review;  but  his  kind  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  fatal 
malady  from  which  he  vainly  sought  relief  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  editions  of 
Peelc  and  Greene ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  reprint,  important  alterations,  corrections,  and 
additions  having  been  made  throughout. 

ALEXANDER  DYCE. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


P.  228.    In  the  line, 

"  Kaplei»  I  mean,  that  city  of  renown," 
alter  "  rmovm  "  to  **  renown." 

Jhid.  Dele  note  f. 

P.  838.  "  Longihank  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  In  the  same  Diary." 

I  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  Appondix  to  the  same  Diary,  p.  276,  contalua  an  inventory  of  the  apparol  of 
the  Lord  Admiral's  Flayers,  1508,  in  which  occurs  "  Longcshankes  aeute."  p.  276. 

P.  464.  Qy.  if  in  the  lino, 

"  That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joj^/,'*— 
the  woKl  *'joyi  **  should  ho  "  eyes"  ? 
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WORKS    OF   ROBERT    GREENE. 


SOME    ACCOUNT 


or 


ROBERT  GREENE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS 


BoBEBT  Greene  was  a  native  of  Norwich.*    The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained:  in  all  probability  it  may  be  fixed  about  the  year  1550. 

*  Gnene,  dedicating  his  Maiden's  Dream,  1591,  to  Lady  Elisabeth  Hatton,  declares  that  he  ia  her 
''kdjship'fl  poor  oountrTinaii,"  and  signs  himself  "B.  Gauva,  Nordoviceruia" 

In  1592  was  printed  a  piece  by  Lodge,  entitled  EuphtM  Shadow,  the  BattaUe  of  the  SeneeSf  &c. :  it 
vas  edited  by  Greene,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  fi)llowing  Address ; 

*'To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sobert  Batdiffe,  Yisconnt  Fitzwaters,  Robert  Greene  wisheth  increase  of 

honour  and  yertue. 

"Brer  denrons  (right  honorable)  to  shew  my  affectionate  duty  to  your  lordship,  as  well  for  the 
Senerall  repoirt  of  yonr  yertne  Tninersally  oonoeipted  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  as  for  the  natiue  place  of 
ay  birth,  whereby  I  am  bonnde  to  affect  your  hononrable  fiither,  and  you  for  him  abone  others,  in 
suipeiiee  of  this  dotifnll  desire,  it  fortuned  that  one  M.  Thomas  Lodge,  who  nowe  is  gone  to  sea  with 
Mayiter  Otandish,  had  bestowed  some  serious  labour  in  penning  of  a  booke  called  Suphues  Shadowe ; 
and  by  his  last  letters  gaue  straight  charge,  that  I  should  not  onely  haue  the  care  for  his  sake  of  the 
inpresBion  thereof  but  also  in  his  absence  to  bestowe  it  on  some  man  of  honor,  whose  worthye  Tertues 
might  bee  a  patronage  to  his  worke  :  whereypon  taking  aduioe  with  my  selfe,  I  thought  none  more  fit 
then  your  honour,  seeing  your  lordships  disposition  was  wholy  giuen  to  the  studie  of  good  letters,  to  be  a 
Meecaas  to  the  well-imployed  laboures  of  the  absent  gentleman :  may  therefore  your  lordship  fauourably 
eeunire  of  my  good  meaning,  in  presenting  your  honour  with  this  pamphlet^  and  courteouslye  graunt 
aecepta&oe  of  his  workes  and  my  good  will,  his  labour  hath  his  end,  and  my  desire  in  dutie  rests 
■atiflfied ;  and  so  humbly  {iraying  for  your  lordships  health  and  welfare,  I  take  my  leaue. 

''  Tour  honors  humbly  to  commaund, 

"Sob.  Gbiehe,  NorfotdeneU/* 

Supkmee  Shadow  is  not  mentioned  in  any  list  of  Lodge's  works.  [At  least,  it  had  not  been 
meotioiied  among  them  in  1881,  when  the  present  memoir  originally  appeared.]  Why  Mr.  Collier 
iffiei.  of  EmfjL,  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  149,  note)  should  suspect  that  it  might  haye  been  written  ''by  Greene 
hinseti^"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

**  I  needs  not  make  long  discourse  of  my  parentes,  who  for  their  grauitie  and  honest  life  is  well 
knowDe  and  esteemed  amongst  their  neighbors  ;  namely,  in  the  cittie  oi  Norwitch,  where  I  was  bred  and 
UfTBt.** — Th€  Repentance  of  Robert  Oreen^  Ac,  1592.  sig.  0. 
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He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  R  at  St.  John's  College  in 
1578,  and  that  of  A.  M.  at  ClarehaD*  in  1583:  in  July  1588  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford ;  t  and  on  the  title-pages  of  some  of  his  woHlb  he  ostentatiously  terms 
himself  "  Utriusque  Academice  in  Artibus  MagiMery 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  his  taking  the  degree  of  A.  R.  and  that  of 
A.  M.  Greene  visited  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  %  and  from  the 


The  fall  title  of  the  very  rare  piece  last  quoted  will  be  foimd  in  the  last  of  Greene's  prose-works 
appended  to  this  essay.    It  opens  with  the  following  Address ; 


"  The  Printer  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers. 

''Gentlemen,  I  know  yon  ar  not  macquainted  with  the  death  of  Bobert  Gheene,  whose  pen  in  his 
life-time  pleased  yon  as  well  on  the  stage  as  in  the  stationers  shops  :  and,  to  speake  truth,  although  his 
loose  life  was  odions  to  God  and  offensine  to  men,  yet  forasmuch  as  at  his  last  end  he  found  it  most 
grienous  to  himselfe  (as  appcareth  by  this  his  repentant  diseouiBe),  I  doubt  not  but  he  shall  for  the 
same  deserue  fauour  both  of  God  and  men.  And  considering,  gentlemen,  that  Yenus  hath  her  charmes 
to  inchaunt,  that  fiuicie  is  a  sorceresse  bewitching  the  senses,  and  follie  the  onely  enemie  to  all  vertuooa 
actions  ;  and  forasmuch  ss  the  purest  glasse  is  the  most  brickie,  the  finest  lawne  the  soonest  stund,  the 
highest  oake  most  subiect  to  the  wind,  and  the  quickest  wit  the  more  easily  woone  to  foUy  ;  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  with  regarde  forget  his  follies,  and,  like  to  the  bee,  gather  bony  out  of  the  good  counsels  of 
him  who  wss  wise,  learned,  and  polliticka,  had  not  his  laseiuions  life  withdrawal  him  from  those  studies 
which  had  been  fSur  more  profitable  to  him. 

''For  herein  appeareth  that  he  was  a  man  giuen  oner  to  the  lust  of  his  owne  heart,  forsaking  all 
godlines,  and  one  that  daily  delighted  in  all  maimer  of  wickednes.  Since  other  therefore  haue  forerun 
him  in  the  like  faults,  and  haue  been  forgiuen  both  of  God  and  men,  I  trust  hee  shall  bee  the  better 
accepted,  that,  by  the  working  of  Gods  holy  spirit,  retumes  with  such  a  resolued  repentance,  being  a 
thing  acceptable  both  to  God  and  men. 

"To  conclude,  forasmuch  as  I  found  this  disoourse  Tezy  passionate,  and  of  woonderfall  effect  to 
withdraw  the  wicked  from  their  yngodly  waies,  I  thought  good  to  publish  the  same ;  and  the  rather,  for 
that  by  his  repentance  they  may  as  in  a  glasse  see  their  owne  follie,  and  thereby  in  time  resolne,  that  it 
is  better  to  die  repentant  than  to  line  dishonest. 

"Yours,  C.  B.[urbie.r 

The  rest  of  the  tract  professes  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Ghreene,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages 
headed  "  The  manner  of  the  death  and  last  end  of  Robert  (Greene,  Kaister  of  Artes.** 

When  I  first  read  The  JUpentance  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  forgery  of  some  writer  who  had  taken 
adrantage  of  the  public  curiosity  concerning  so  notorions  a  person  as  Greene.  But  now  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  belieTC  that  it  is  genuine.  The  translator  of  The  French  Academy^  T.  B.,  noticing  English- 
men of  atheistical  opinions,  mentions  "the  testimonie  which  one  of  that  crew  gaue  lately  of  himselfe, 
when  the  heauy  hand  of  Gbd  by  sicknesse  summoned  him  to  giue  an  aocompt  of  his  dessolute  life,"  and 
then  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  impiety  (not  speaking  of  him,  however,  by  name), — which  anecdote  is 
nothing  more  than  a  quotation  from  Th£  Repentance  of  Robert  Oreene,  And  Chettle,  in  the  Address 
"To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,'*  prefixed  to  Kind-Harts  Dreamer  says;  "About  three  moneths  since 
died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaning  many  papers  in  sundry  hoohesellers  hands,  among  others  his  Groats- 
worth  of  WU,*'  Ac 

•  "  I  find  Rob.  Greene,  A.  M.,  CUre  Hall,  1588."— MS.  note  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of  MamiUia  (which  was  not  printed  till  after  Greene's  death) 
is  dated  "  From  my  Stndie  in  Clarehall  the  vg.  of  Julie"  (the  year  not  being  added). 

In  Cole's  MS.  Collections  relative  to  Cambridge  (in  the  British  Museum)  I  could  find  no  mention  ot 
Greene. 

t  "1588,  July—,  Robert  Green,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  was  also  then  incorporated."— Wood's  Fasti 
Oxon.  Part  First,  i>.  245,  ed.  Bliss. 

t  "To  be  briefe,  gentlemen,  I  haue  seen  the  world  and  rounded  it,  though  not  with  trauell,  yet  with 
exi>erience  ;  and  I  crie  out  with  Salomon,  Omnia  sub  sole  vanitas.     I  haue  smyled  with  the  Italian,  and 
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kxitj  of  manners  prevalent  in  some  of  those  countries  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  dissolute  habits  in  which  he  afterwards  indulged. 

It  is  stated  that  4ie  entered  the  Church.  In  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  982, 
art  102,  fol.  187,  under  the  head  of  "Additions  to  Mr.  Wood's  Report  of  Mr. 
Robert  Green,  an  eminent  poet,  who  died  about  1592,'*  is  a  reference  to  a  docimient 
in  Bymor's  Faedera,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  "Hobert  Grene**  was,  in  1576, 
one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  and  that  he  was  presen.i^d  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
rectory  of  Walkington  in  the  diocese  of  York.*    According  to  Octavius  Gilchri8t,t 


worn  the  Tipen  head  in  mj  hand,  and  jet  slopt  hia  Tenome ;  I  haae  eaten  Spanishe  mirabolanes,  and  yet 
am  nothing  the  more  metamorphoeed  ;  Fraonoe,  Germanie,  Poland|  Denmarke,  I  know  them  all,  yet  not 
a&ded  to  any  in  the  fonrme  of  my  life  ;  onelie  I  am  English  borne,  and  I  hane  Bnglish  thoughts,  not  a 
dtniil  ioctmate  becaiue  I  am  Italianate,  but  hating  the  pride  of  Italie^  becanae  I  knoire  their  peeuiehnes: 
yet  in  all  tbeae  oonntreyee  where  I  hane  tranelled,  I  haue  not  eeene  more  excesse  of  ranitie  then  wee 
Engluhe  men  practiee  through  Tain  glory.** — A  Notable  Diteouery  of  Coomage^  1591,  Sig.  A  2. 

"For  bong  at  the  Yninenitie  of  Cambridge,  I  light  amongst  wags  as  lewd  as  my  eelfe,  with 
whome  I  oonmmed  the  flower  of  my  youth  ;  who  drew  mee  to  trauell  into  Italy  and  Spaine,  in  which 
placet  I  eawe  and  practiide  such  yillainie  as  is  abhominable  to  declare.  Thus  by  their  connsaile  I 
sought  to  fiuniahe  myielfe  with  coine,  irhich  I  procured  by  cimning  sleights  from  my  father  and  my 
frioMls ;  aad  my  mother  pampered  me  so  long,  and  secretly  helped  mee  to  the  oyle  of  angels,  that  I  grew 
thereby  prone  to  aD  mischiefe  :  so  that  beeing  then  oonuersant  with  notable  braggarts,  boon  companions, 
and  ofdinaiy  spend-thrifts,  that  practized  sundry  superficiall  studies,  I  became  as  a  sien  grafted  into 
the  nine  stoeke,  whereby  I  did  absolutely  participate  of  thdr  nature  and  qualities.  At  my  return  into 
bglaod,  I  rafieled  out  in  my  silks,  in  the  habit  of  malcontent,  and  seemed  so  discontent,  that  no  place 
would  pkase  me  to  abide  in,  nor  no  vocation  cause  mee  to  stay  myselfe  in  :  but  after  I  had  by  degrees 
proceeded  Maister  of  Arts,**  &c. — The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,     Sig.  C. 

*  <*AnDo  1576.  Begins,  dehsbtis  Nobis  in  Ohristo,  Decano  et  Gapitulo  Bodesis  nostrsB  Gathedralis 
et  MetntpoUtice  Bboraeensis,  aut  Yicario  suo  in  Spiritualibus  Qenerali  et  Offieiali  Prindpali,  aut  alii 
emmunqne  in  hac  parte  Fotestatem  habenti,  Salutem. 

**Ad  Bectoriam  mre  Eccleaiam  Parochialem  de  Walkington  Eboracen.  Diosoes.  per  mortem  Johannis 
Reweome  oltu&i  Incumbentis  ibidem,  jam  vaeantem  et  ad  nostram  Donationem  et  Fmsentationem  pleno 
jore  spectanteai,  Dilectum  nobis  in  Christo,  Bobertum  Grene,  unum  CSapellanoram  nostrorum  Capella 
Dcetns  B^iue,  Tobis  Tenore  Frsesentium  pnesentamus,  Mandantes  et  Bequirentes  quatenus  eundem 
Bctbtrtnm  Grene  ad  Bectoriam  sive  Ecclesiam  Parochialem  de  Walkington  prsedictam  admittere,  ipeumque 
Buslomn  ^nadem  ac  in  et  de  eadem  cum  snis  Juribus  et  Fertinentiis  uniyersis  instituere  et  investire, 
art«iMiiie  omnia  et  singula  peragere  &cere  et  perimplere,  qu»  Testro  in  hac  parte  incumbunt  Officio 
ISstaraC,  Tdiitis  cum  &Tore.     In  cujus  rei,  &c. 

*'  Teste  Begina  apud  Gkyrhambury  tricesimo  primo  die  August!. 

^^Per  breve  de  Privaio  Siffilh" 

Bymer*s  FcederOf  torn.  zt.  p.  765. 

See  a  sketch  of  Greene's  life  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  in  his  reprint  of  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody. 

t  Knmimiition  of  Ben  Jonton^t  EnmUy  towards  Shakespeare,  p.  22,  where  no  authority  is  cited 
ioTihe  stattmeni. 

The  fbUowing  passage  of  Never  too  Late,  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  Greene  meant  Francesco  for  a  pic- 
ture of  himself^  mtist  not  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  had  ever  been  in  orders :  his  "hauing  tasted  of  the 
%weei  fmiu  of  theology  "  is  to  be  referred  merely  to  the  divinity  which  (as  well  as  philosophy)  Francesco, 
'*  wlio  had  been  nursed  up  at  the  Universities,*'  had  acquired  during  his  academical  career : — 

**  Hast  thou  read  Aristotle,  and  findest  thou  not  in  his  philosophie  this  sentence  set  downe  f    Omne 

entsMi/  trratumak  ad  tui  similem  diliffendum  natura  dirigitur.     And  wilt  thou  that  art  a  creature 

i&daed  with  reason  as  thou  art,  excelling  them  in  wisedome,  exceede  them  in  vanities  f  Hast  thou  tumd 

tnvr  tbe  Gberall  sciences  as  a  sohoUer,  and  amongst  them  all  hast  not  found  this  general  principle,  that 

miut  is  the  essence  of  amitie,  and  yet  wilt  thou  make  a  diuision  in  the  greatest  simpathie  of  all  loues  t 

Xay,  Franceaco,  art  thou  a  Christian,  and  hast  tasted  of  the  sweet  fruites  of  theologie,  and  hast  not  read 
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our  author  was  presented,  19th  June,  1584,  to  the  vicarage  of  Tollesbuiy  in  Essex, 

• 

which  he  resigned  the  next  year.  And  a  copy  of  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield  exists, 
on  the  title-page  of  which  are  the  following  notes,  in  hand-writing  of  about  the 
time  when  the  play  was  printed ; 


"  Written  by a  minister  who  acted  the  piner's  pt  in  it  himselfe. 

Teste  W.  Shakespeare. 

Ed.  Juby  saith  it  was  made  by  Ro.  Greene.*' 

Of  The  Pinner  of  Wahefieldy  of  these  MS.  Notes,  and  of  Greene's  acting,  more  will  be 
said  hereafter. 

From  the  title-page  of  lus  Planetonuxchia,  1585,  where  he  is  styled  "Student  in 
Phisicke,*'  we  may  gather  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  had  intended  to  pursue 
the  medical  profession. 

That  Greene  has  described  some  of  his  own  adventures  under  those  of  Francesco 
in  his  If'ever  too  Late,  must  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
perused  it  with  attention  :  and  that  he  intended  Roberto,  in  his  OroaU-vxyrth  of  Wit, 
for  a  picture  of  himself,  he  has  not  left  us  to  doubt ;  "  Heere,  gentlemen,  breake  I 
off  Roberto's  speech,  whose  life  in  most  part  agreeing  with  mine,  found  one  selfc 
punishment  as  I  have  done.  Hereafter  suppose  me  the  said  Roberto,  and  I  will  go 
on  with  that  he  promised :  Greene  will  send  you  now  his  Groats-worth  of  Witte,"  &c. 
But,  since  in  both  narratives  he  has  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  incidents  and 
heightened  the  colouring  much  beyond  the  truth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  portions  of  them  are  to  be  received  as  facts.  These  two  pieces  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  best  of  Greene's  pamphlets  ;  and  the  ample  extracts  which  I 
am  about  to  make  fix>m  them,  will  serve  not  only  as  illustrations  of  his  life,  but  as 
specimens  of  his  style  in  prose. 

The  Palmer^s  story  in  Never  too  Late*  opens  thus :  " In  those  dayes  when 
Palmerin  reigned  King  of  Great  Britaine,  famoused  for  his  deedes  of  chiualrie,  there 
dwelled  in  the  citie  of  Caerbranck  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  called 
Francesco;  a  man  whose  parentage  though  it  were  worshipfull,  yet  it  was  not 
indued  with  much  wealth  ;  insomuch  that  his  learning  was  better  than  his 
reuenewes,  and  his  wit  more  beneficiall  than  his  substance.  This  Signer  Francesco 
desirous  to  bend  the  course  of  his  compasse  to  some  peaceable  port,  spread  no  more 
death  in  the  winde  than  might  make  easie  saile,  least  hoysting  vp  too  hastely  aboue 

this  in  H0I7  Writty  pend  downe  by  that  mirebcle  of  irisedome  Salomon,  that  he  which  is  wise  should  reiect 

the  stnuige  woman,  and  not  regard  the  sweetnesse  of  hir  flattrie If  then,  Franoesoo, 

theologie  tells  thee  such  axiomes^  wilt  thou  strine  against  the  stieame  !" 

Part  First,  p.  48.  ed.  1590. 
*  I  print  from  the  edition  of  1590  :  see  the  full  title  in  the  List  of  Greeners  prose-works  appended  to 
this  essay.     I  have  not  quoted  here  any  of  the  rerses  with  which  Never  too  LaJte  abounds,  as  they  are  all 
g:iTen  in  the  present  volume  among  our  author*s  Misoellaneous  Poems. 
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the  maine  yeard,  some  sodaine  gust  might  make  him  foimder  in  the  deep.  Though 
he  were  yong,  yet  he  was  not  rash  with  Icarus  to  soare  into  the  skie,  but  to  one  out 
with  olde  Dedalus,  Medium  tenere  tutissimum ;  treading  his  shooe  without  anie  slip. 
He  was  so  generally  loued  of  the  citizens,  that  the  richest  marchant  or  grauest 
bui^hmajster  would  not  refuse  to  graunt  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  hoping  more 
of  his  insuing  fortimes  than  of  his  present  substance.  At  last,  casting  his  eye  on  a 
gentlemans  daughter  that  dwelt  not  far  from  Caerbranck,  he  fell  in  loue,  and 
pnsecated  his  sute  with  such  affable  courtesle  as  the  maide,  considering  the  vertue 
and  wit  of  the  man,  was  content  to  set  yp  her  rest  with  him,  so  that  her  fathers 
consent  might  be  at  the  knitting  yp  of  the  match.  Francesco  thinking  himselfe 
cocksure,  as  a  man  that  hoped  his  credite  in  the  citie  might  carrie  away  more  than  a 
ooontry  gentlemans  daughter,  finding  her  father  on  a  day  at  fit  opportunitie,  he 
made  the  motion  about  the  grant  of  his  daughters  marriage.  The  olde  churle,  that 
listened  with  both  eares  to  such  a  question,  did  not  in  this  in  vtramuts  aurem 
dormire  ;  but  leaning  on  his  elbow,  made  present  aimswere,  that  hir  dowrie  required 
a  greater  feofi&nent  than  his  lands  were  able  to  affoord.*'  The  old  gentleman,  who 
waa  called  Signor  Fregoso,  now  goes  home,  and  rates  his  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Isabel,  for  haying  thought  of  marrying  a  man  who  was  unable  to  maintain  her. 
*^  And  with  that,  he  carried  her  in,  and  shut  her  yp  in  his  owne  chamber,  not  giuing 
her  leaue  to  depart  but  when  his  key  gaue  her  license  :  yet  at  last  she  so  cimningly 
dinembled,  that  she  gat  thus  &rre  libertie,  not  to  bee  close  prisoner,  but  to  walke 
about  the  house ;  yet  euerie  night  hee  shut  yp  her  cloathes,  that  no  nightly  feare  of 
her  escape  might  hinder  his  broken  slumbers.'*  Francesco  is  for  some  time  imable 
to  gBon  access  to  his  mistress,  or  to  communicate  with  her  in  writing.  At  last  a 
poor  woman,  for  a  bribe,  oonyeys  a  letter  from  him  to  Isabel,  who,  in  her  answer  to 
it,  dearea  him  to  "  be  ypon  Thursday  next  at  night  hard  by  the  orchard  ynder  the 
greatest  oake,  where  expect  my  comming,  and  prouide  for  our  safe  passage ;  for, 
stood  all  the  worlde  on  the  one  side,  and  thou  on  the  other,  Francesco  should  be  my 
guide  to  direct  me  whither  hee  pleased.  Faile  not,  then,  ynlesse  thou  bee  fiJse  to 
her  that  would  haue  life  faile  ere  she  Msifie  faith  to  thee."  On  the  appointed 
Thunday,  at  midnight,  Isabel  "  rose  yp,  and  finding  her  apparell  shut  yp,  she  was 
fiune  to  goe  without  hose,  onely  in  her  smocke  and  her  petticoate,  with  her  fathers 
hat  and  an  olde  doake.  Thus  attired  like  Diana  in  her  night-geere,  she  marcheth 
downe  softly,  where  she  found  Francesco  readie  with  a  priuate  and  familiar  frend  of 
his  to  watch  her  comming  forth  ;  who  casting  his  eye  aside,  and  seeing  one  in  a  hat 
and  a  doake,  suspecting  some  treacherie,  drew  his  sword.*'  He,  of  cotu^e,  soon 
recognizes  his  mistress,  and  professes  his  deyotion  to  her.  "  '  Sir,'  quoth  she,  '  these 
protestations  are  now  bootlesse  :  and  therefore  to  be  briefe,  thus '  (and  with  that  the 
teares  trickled  downe  the  yermilion  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  blubbred  out  this 
paaaion)  '  0  Francesco,  thou  maist  see  by  my  attire  the  depth  of  my  fancie,  and 
in  these  homely  roabes  maist  thou  noate  the  rechlesnesse  of  my  fortunes,  that  for 
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thy  loue  have  straind  a  note  too  high  in  loue.  I  offend  nature  as  repugnant  to 
my  father,  whose  displeasure  I  haue  purchast  to  please  thee ;  I  haue  giuen  a  finall 
farewell  to  my  friends,  to  be  thy  familiar ;  I  haue  lost  all  hope  of  preferment,  to 
confirme  the  simpathie  of  both  our  desires  :  ah  Francesco,  see  I  come  thus  poore  in 
apparell,  to  make  thee  rich  in  content.  Now,  if  hereafter  (oh,  let  me  sigh  at  that, 
least  I  be  forced  to  repent  too  late),  when  thy  eye  is  glutted  with  my  beautie,  and 
thy  hotte  loue  prooued  soone  colde,  thou  beginst  to  hate  hir  that  thus  loueth  thee, 
and  prove  as  Demophon  did  to  Phillis,  or  as  Aeneas  did  to  Dido ;  what  then  may  I 
doo,  reiected,  but  accurse  mine  owne  folly,  that  hath  brought  mee  to  such  hard 
fortunes)  Giue  me  leaue,  Francesco,  to  feare  what  may  fall;  for  men  are  as 
inconstant  in  performance  as  cunning  in  practises.'  She  could  not  fully  discourse 
what  she  was  about  to  vtter ;  but  he  broke  off  with  this  protestation.  '  Ah  Isabel, 
although  the  windes  of  Lepanthos  are  euer  inconstant,  the  chriseroll  euer  brittle,  the 
polype  euer  changeable,  yet  measure  not  my  minde  by  others  motions^  nor  the 
depth  of  my  affection  by  the  fleetmg  of  others  fancies ;  for  as  there  is  a  topace  that 
will  yeeld  to  euerie  stamp,  so  there  is  an  emerald  that  will  yeeld  to  no  impression. 
The  selfe  same  Troy,  as  it  had  an  Aeneas  that  was  fickle,  so  it  had  a  Troylus  that 
was  constant.  Greece  had  a  Piramus  as  it  had  a  Demophon;  and  though  some 
haue  been  ingrateful,  yet  accuse  not  al  to  be  vnthankful ;  for  when  Francesco  shall 
let  his  eye  slip  from  thy  beautie,  or  his  thoughts  from  thy  qualities^  or  his  heart 
from  thy  vertues,  or  his  whole  selfe  from  euer  honouring  thee,  then  skal  heauen 
cease  to  haue  starres,  the  earth  trees,  the  world  elements,  and  euerie  thing  reuersed 
shall  fall  to  their  former  chaos.'  *  Why,  then,'  quoth  Isabel,  *  to  horsebacke,  for 
feare  the  faith  of  two  such  loners  be  impeached  by  my  fathers  wakefiill  iealouzie.' 
And  with  that  (poore  woman)  halfe  naked  as  she  was,  she  mounted,  and  as  fast  as 
horse  would  pace  away  they  post  towards  a  towne  in  the  said  countrey  of  Bntaine 
called  Dunecastnim."  Fregoso,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  is  half  distracted  at 
Isabel's  escape.  "Whereupon  in  a  despayring  furie  he  caused  all  his  men  and 
his  tenaunts  to  mount  them,  and  to  disperse  themselues  euerie  one  with  hue  and 
crie  for  the  recouerie  of  his  daughter,  he  himself  being  horst,  and  riding  the  readie 
way  to  Dunecastnim.  Where  he  no  sooner  came,  but  fortime  meaning  to  dally  with 
the  olde  4pteard,  and  to  present  him  a  boane  to  gnaw  on,  brought  it  so  to  passe 
that,  as  he  came  riding  downe  the  towne,  he  met  Francesco  and  his  daughter 
comming  fix)m  the  church ;  which  although  it  piercte  him  to  the  quicke,  and 
strainde  euerie  string  of  his  heart  to  the  highest  noate  of  sorrow,  yet  he  concealed 
it  till  he  tooke  his  inne ;  and  then  stumbling  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
Mayors  house  of  the  towne,  he  reuealed  vnto  him  the  whole  cause  of  his  distresse, 
requiring  his  &.uour  for  the  clapping  vp  of  this  vnruly  gentleman;  and  to 
make  the  matter  the  more  haiuous,  hee  accused  him  of  felonie,  that  he  had  not 
onely,  contrarie  to  the  custome,  bereft  him  of  his  daughter  against  his  wil,  but  with 
his  daughter  had  taken  away  certaine  plate.    Tliis  euidence  caused  the  Mayor 
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stzaight^  giEmled  with  his  officers,  to  march  downe  with  Fregoao  to  the  place  where 

Isabel  and  her  Francesco  were  at  hreakfast,  little  thinkings  poore  soulea,  such  a 

sharp  gtorme  should  follow  so  quiet  a  calme."     Francesco  is  conveyed  to  prison,  and 

Isabel  to  the  Mayor's  house ;  and  Fregoso,  "  as  a  man  carelesse  what  should  become 

of  them  in  a  straunge  conntreyi"  rides  back  to  his  home.     After  many  days  the 

Mayor,  perceiving  that  the  charge  of  felony  was  groundless,  procures  the  consent  of 

hifl  bietfaren  to  set  Francesco  free.     Taking  Isabel  with  him,  he  goes  to  the  gaol,  and 

teUs   his  prisoner,  that   ''he  was  content  to  set  him  at  libertie,  conditionally 

Fraacesoo  should  giue  his  hand  to  be  answerable  to  what  hereafter  in  that  i)ehalfe 

might  be  obiected  against  him.     These  conditions  accepted,  Francesco  was  set  at 

libertie ;  and  he  and  Isabell,  ioyntly  together  taking  themselues  to  a  little  cottage, 

began  to  be  as  Cyceronicall  as  they  were  amorous ;  with  their  hands  thrift  coueting 

to  satisfie  their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  diligent  in  labours  as  they  were 

affectionate  in  loues  :  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lined  so  affected  them  for  the 

course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  the  very  myrrours  of  a  democraticall 

methode ;  for  hee  being  a  schoUer,  and  nurst  yp  in  the  yniuersities,  resolued  rather 

to  line  by  his  wit  than  any  way  to  be  pinched  with  want,  thinking  this  olde  sentence 

to  be  true,  that  wishers  and  woulders  were  neuer  good  housholders ;  therefore  he 

appiied  himselfe  to  teaching  of  a  schoole,  where  by  his  industry  he  had  not  onelie 

great  fauour,  but  gote  wealth  to  withstand  fortime.     Isabel,  that  she  might  seeme 

no  lesse  profitable  than  her  husband  careful,  fel  to  her  needle,  and  with  her  worke 

sought  to  preuent  the  iuiurie  of  necessitie.     Thus  they  laboured  to  mainetaine  their 

loues,  being  as  busie  as  bees,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  satisfie  the  worlde 

with  their  desert  as  to  feede  the  humours  of  their  owne  desires.     Lining  thus  in  a 

league  of  vnited  vertues,  out  of  this  mutuall  Concorde  of  confirmed  perfection,  they 

had  a  sonne  answerable  to  their  owne  proportion  ;  which  did  increase  their  amitie,  so 

as  the  sight  of  their  yoimg  infant  was  a  double  ratifying  of  their  affection.     Fortune 

and  looe  thus  ioyning  in  league  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the  stormes  that  had 

nipped  the  blossomes  of  their  former  yeers,  addicted  to  the  content  of  their  loues 

this  ooQclusion  of  bhsse.     After  the  tearme  of  fine  yeares,  Seigneur  Fregoso  hearing 

by  Bondiy  reports  the  fiune  of  their  forwardnesse,  howe  Francesco  coueted  to  be 

most  louing  to  his  daughter,  and  she  most  dutifiill  to  him,  and  both  striue  to 

exoeede  one  an  other  in  loyalty,  glad  at  this  mutuall  agreement,  hee  fell  from  the 

fury  of  his  former  melancholic  passions,  and  satisfied  him  selfe  with  a  contented 

patknoe,  that  at  last  he  directed  letters  to  his  Sonne  in  lawe,  that  he  should  make 

repajTB  to  his  house  with  his  daughter.     Which  newes  was  no  sooner  come  to  the 

earn  of  this  married  couple,  but,  prouiding  for  all  things  necessarie  for  the  furniture 

of  their  Toyage,  they  posted  as  fast  as  they  coulde  towards  Caerbrancke;  where 

speedily  arriuing  at  their  fathers  house,  they  found  such  friendly  intertainement  at 

the  oide  mans  hand,  that  they  counted  this  smile  of  fortune  able  to  counteruaile  all 

the  contrarie  stormes  that  the  aduerse  planets  had  inflicted  vpon  them.'*     .... 
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^  It  BO  chanced  that  Francesco  had  necessarie  businesae  to  dispatch 

certaine  his  n^ent  affaires  at  the  chiefe  city  of  that  iland,  called  Trojnouant  ; 
thither,  with  leaue  of  his  father,  and  fiEirewell  to  his  wife,  he  *  departed  after  the j 
were  married  seuen  yeeres.  Where  after  he  was  arriued,  knowing  that  he  should 
make  his  abode  there  for  the  space  of  some  nine  weeks,  he  soldo  his  horse,  and  hired 
him  a  chamber,  eamestlie  endeuouring  to  make  speedie  dispatch  of  his  affiures,  that 
he  might  the  sooner  enioy  the  sight  of  his  desired  IsalBel ;  for,  did  he  see  any  woman 
beautiful,  he  yiewed  her  with  a  sigh,  thinking  howe  flEurre  his  wife  did  surpasse  her  in 
excellence ;  were  the  modesty  of  any  woman  well  noted  by  her  qualities,  it  greeuod 
him  hee  was  not  at  home  with  his  Isabel  who  did  excell  them  all  in  vertues."     .     . 

''As  thus  his  thoughts  were  diuided  on  his  businesse  and  on  his  wife, 

looking  one  day  out  at  his  chamber  windowe  hee  espied  a  young  gentlewoman  which 
looked  out  at  a  casement  right  opposite  against  his  prospect,  who  fixed  her  eies  vpon 
him  with  such  cunning  and  artificiall  glaunces,  as  she  shewed  in  them  a  chaste  dis- 
daine  and  yet  a  modest  desire.  Where,  by  the  way,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  this  much, 
that  our  curtizans  of  Troynouant  are  far  superiour  in  artificiall  allurement  to  them 
of  all  the  world ;  for  although  they  haue  not  the  painting  of  Italic,  nor  the  charms 
of  France,  nor  the  iewelles  of  Spaine,  yet  they  haue  in  their  eies  adamants  that  wil 
drawe  youth  as  the  jet  the  strawe,  or  the  sight  of  the  panther  the  ermly :  their 
looks  are  like  liu*es  that  will  reclaime,  and  like  Cyroes  apparitions  that  can  represent 
in  them  all  motions ;  they  containe  modesty,  mirth,  chastity,  wantonnes,  and  what 
not  j  and  she  that  holdeth  in  her  eie  most  ciuility,  hath  oft  in  hir  heart  most 
dishonestie,  bemg  like  the  pyrit  stone  that  is  fier  without  and  firost  within."     .     .     . 
.     .     •     ''  This  courtisan,  seeing  this  countrey  Francesco  was  no  other  but  a  meere 
nouice,  and  that  so  newly  that,  to  vse  the  old  prouerb,  he  had  scarce  seene  the  lions, 
she  thought  to  intrap  him  and  so  arrest  him  with  her  amorous  glances  that  sheo 
would  wring  him  by  the  pursse :   wherevpon  euery  day  shee  would  out  at  hir 
casement  stand,  and  there  discouer  her  beauties."     ....     Francesco  "  when  his 
leisure  serued  him,  woulde,  to  make  proofe  of  his  constancie,  interchange  amorous 
glaunces  with  this  fisiire  curtisan,  whose  name  was  Infida ;   thinking  his  inward 
affections  were  so  surely  grounded  on  the  yertues  of  his  Isabel  that  no  exterior 
proportion  could  effect  any  passion  to  the  contrary :   but  at  last  he  found  by 
experience,  that  the  fairest  blossomes  are  soonest  nipt  with  frost,  the  best  fruite 
soonest  touched  with  caterpillers,  and  the  ripest  wittes  most  apt  to  be  ouerthrowen  by 
loua     Infida  taught  him  with  her  lookes  to  leame  this,  that  the  eie  of  the  basiliske 
pierceth  with  preiudice  ;  that  the  iuice  of  celidonie  is  sweete,  but  it  fretteth  deadly ; 
that  Cyroes  cuppes  were  too  strong  for  all  antidotes,  and  womens  flatteries  too 
foroeable  to  resist  at  voluntarie  :  for  she  so  snared  him  in  the  fauours  of  her.  face 
that  his  eie  beganno  to  censure  partially  of  her  perfection,  insomuch  that  he  thought 
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her  second  to  Isabel^  if  not  superiour.  Dallying  thus  with  beautie  as  the  flie  in  the 
flame,  Venus,  willing  to  shewe  how  foroeable  her  influence  was,  so  tempted  with 
opportunitie,  that  as  Francesco  walked  abroad  to  take  the  ajre,  he  met  with  Infida 
gadding  abroad  with  certaine  hir  companions,  who  like  blazing  starres  shewed  the 
markes  of  inconstant  minions ;  for  she  no  sooner  drew  neere  Francesco,  but  dying 
her  face  with  a  yermillion  blush,  and  in  a  wanton  eie  hiding  a  fained  modesty,  shee 
salated  him  with  a  lowe  courtesie.  Seigneur  Francesco  that  coulde  well  skill  to 
court  aU  kinde  of  d^rees,  least  he  might  then  be  thought  to  haue  little  manners, 
returned  not  only  her  courtesies  with  his  bonnet,  but,  taking  Infida  by  the  hand, 
beganne  thus.  *  Faire  mistresse,  and  if  mine  eie  be  not  deceiued  in  so  bright  an 
obiect,  mine  ouerthwart  neighbour,  hauing  often  scene  with  delight,  and  coueted 
with  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  your  sweete  selfe ;  I  cannot  now  but  gratulate 
fortune  with  many  thankes  that  hath  offered  such  fit  opportimitie  to  bring  me  to 
your  presence,  hoping  I  shall  finde  you  so  friendly  as  to  craue  that  wee  may  be  more 
familiar.*  She  that  knewe  howe  to  entertaine  such  a  young  nouice  made  him  this 
conning  replie.  'Indeede,  sir,  neighborhoode  cranes  charitie,  and  such  affable 
gentlemen  as  your  selfe  deserues  rather  to  be  entertained  with  courtesie  than 
reiected  with  disdaine.  Therfore,  sir,  what  priuate  friendship  mine  honour  or 
honestie  may  affoord,  you  aboue  all  (that  hitherto  I  haue  knowne)  shall  oommaimd.' 
'  Then,  mistres,*  quoth  hee, '  for  that  euery  man  counts  it  credite  to  haue  a  patronesse 
of  his  fortunes,  and  I  am  a  meere  straunger  in  this  citie,  let  mee  finde  such  fauour 
that  all  my  actions  may  be  shrowded  ynder  your  excellence,  and  carrie  the  name  of 
your  seruant,  ready,  for  requitall  of  such  gratious  coimtenaunce,  to  unsheath  my 
swordo  in  the  defence  of  my  patronesse  for  euer.'  She  that  had  her  humour  fitted 
with  thiB  motion,  answered  thus,  with  a  looke  that  had  beene  able  to  haue  forced 
Troylns  to  haue  beene  trothlesse  to  his  Cressida.  *  How  kindly  I  take  it,  Seigneur 
Fianceaoo,  for  so  I  ynderstand  your  name,  that  you  proffer  your  seruice  to  so  meane 
a  mistressel  the  effectual  fauours  that  shall  to  my  poore  abilitie  gratifie  your 
curtecie^  shall  manifest  how  I  accompt  of  such  a  fiiend.  Therefore,  from  henceforth 
Infida  intertains  Francesco  for  her  seruant.'  'And  I,*  q^oth  he,  'accept  of  the 
beauteoos  Infida  as  my  mistresse.'  Upon*  this  they  fell  into  other  amorous  prattle 
which  I  leaue  off,  and  walked  abroad  while  *  it  was  dinner  time  ;  Francesco  stil  hauing 
his  eie  Tpon  his  new  mistresse,  whose  beauties  he  thought,  if  they  were  equally 
tempered  with  vertues,  to  exceede  all  that  yet  his  eie  had  made  suruey  of.  Doating 
thus  on  this  newe  tsuce  with  a  new  fancie,  hee  often  wroong  her  by  the  hand,  and 
brake  off  his  sentences,  with  such  deepe  sighes,  that  she  perceiued  by  the  weather- 
oocke  where  the  winde  blewe ;  returning  such  amorous  passions  as  she  seemed  as 
much  intangled  as  he  was  enamoured.  Well,  thinking,  now  that  she  had  bayted  her 
houke:,  «he  woidde  not  cease  while  *  she  had  fully  caught  the  fish,  she  beganne  thus  to 
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lay  the  traine.  When  they  were  oome  neere  to  the  city  gates,  she  stayed  on  a 
sodaine,  and  straining  him  hard  by  the  hand,  and  glauncing  a  looke  from  her  eies,  as 
if  she  would  both  shew  fauour  and  craue  affection,  she  began  thus  smilinglie  to 
assault  hinL  '  Seruant,  the  lawyers  say  the  cusumpaU  is  neuer  good  where  the  partie 
giues  not  somewhat  in  consideration ;  that  sendee  is  yoide  where  it  is  not  made  fast 
by  some  fee.  Leasts  therefore,  your  eie  should  make  your  minde  Tariable,  as  mens 
thoughts  foUow  their  sights,  and  their  lookes  wauer  at  the  excellence  of  new  obiects, 
and  so  I  loose  such  a  seruant ;  to  tie  you  to  the  stake  with  an  earnest,  you  shall  this 
day  be  my  guest  at  dinner.  Then,  if  heereafter  you  foi^et  yoiir  mistresse,  I  shal 
appeale  at  the  barre  of  loyaltie,  and  so  conderane  you  of  lightnes.'  Francesco,  that 
waa  tied  by  the  eies,  and  had  his  hart  on  his  halfpeny,  could  not  deny  her,  but  with 
many  thanks  accepted  of  hir  motion ;  so,  that  agreed,  they  went  all  to  Infidaes  house 
to  dinner :  where  they  had  such  cheere  as  could  vpon  the  sodaine  be  prouided ; 
Infida  giuing  him  such  friendly  and  &miliar  intertainement  at  his  repast^  as  wel  with 
sweet  prattle  as  with  amorous  glances,  that  he  rested  captiue  within  the  laborinth  of 
hir  flatteries.*'  In  a  short  time  the  arts  of  Infida  hare  complete  success:  she 
''  so  plied  Francesco  with  her  flattering  fawnes  that,  as  the  yron  follows  the 
adamant,  the  straw  the  jet,  and  the  helitropion  the  beames  of  the  sunne,  so 
his  actions  were  directed  after  her  eie,  and  what  she  saide  stoode  for  a  principle, 

* 

insomuch,  that  he  was  not  onely  readie  in  all  submisse  htunours  to  please  her 
fancies,  but  willing  for  the  least  worde  of  offence  to  draw  his  weapon  against  the 
stoutest  champion  in  al  Troynouant.  Thus  seated  in  her  beauty,  hee  lined  a  long 
while,  forgetting  his  retume  to  Caerbrancke."     .... 

"  Wel,  his  aflaires  were  done,  his  horae  soldo,  and  no  other  businesse  now  rested  to 
hinder  him  from  hying  home,  but  his  mistresse ;  which  was  such  a  violent  deteyner 
of  his  person  and  thoughts,  that  there  is  no  heauen  but  Infidaes  house;  where 
although  hee  pleasantly  entred  in  with  delight,  yet  cowardly  he  slipt  away  with 
repentance.  Well,  leaning  him  to  his  new  loues,  at  last  to  IsabeD,  who  daily  expected 
the  comming  home  of  her  best  beloued  Francesco,  thinking  euery  houre  a  yeare  till 
she  might  see  him  in  whome  rested  all  her  content.  But  when  (poore  soule)  she 
coulde  neither  feede  her  sight  with  his  {Presence,  nor  her  eares  with  his  letters,  she 
beganne  to  lower,  and  grew  so  discontent  that  she  fell  into  a  feuer.  Fortune,  that 
meant  to  trie  hir  patience,  thought  to  prooue  hir  with  these  tragicall  newes  :  it  was 
tolde  her  by  certaine  gentlemen  her  Mends,  who  were  her  husbands  priuate  familiars, 
that  he  meant  to  soiome  most  part  of  the  yeere  in  Troynouant ;  one  blunt  fellowe, 
amongest  the  rest,  that  was  playne  and  wythout  falshoode,  tolde  her  the  whole 
cause  of  his  residence,  howe  hee  was  in  loue  wyth  a  most  beautifnU  gentlewoman 
called  Infida,  and  that  so  deepely  that  no  perswasion  might  reuoke  him  from  that 
alluring  curtizan.  At  this  Isabell  made  no  aocompt,  but  tooke  it  as  a  friuolous  tale, 
and  thought  the  woorsc  of  such  as  buzzed  such  fantasticall  follies  into  her  eares  :  but 
when  the  generall  report  of  his  misdemeanours  were  bruted  abroad  throughout  all 
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Caerfarancke^  then,  with  blufihing  cheekes,  she  hid  her  head,  and  greening  at  his 
follies  and  her  owne  fortunes,  smothered  the  flames  of  her  sorrows  with  inward 
conceit,  but  outwardly  withstood  such  in  satyrioall  tearmes  as  did  inueigh  against  the 
bonestie  of  Francesco ;  so  that  she  wonne  great  commendations  of  all  for  her 
lojraltie  and  constancie  ;  jet  when  she  was  gotten  secret  by  hir  selfe,  hir  heart  full  of 
BOROwfuU  passions,  and  her  eies  full  of  teares,  she  beganne  to  meditate  with  her 
adfe  of  the  prime  of  her  youth  vowed  to  Francesco,  how  die  forsooke  father,  Mendes, 
and  oouutrey  to  bee  paramour  ynto  her  hearts  paragon,  the  Yowes  hee  made,  when 
he  carried  her  away  in  the  night,  the  solempne  promises  and  protestations  that  were 
vttered.''     She  then  writes  the  following  letter.     ^"Isabel  to  Francesco,  health.     If 
Penelope  longde  for  her  Ylysses,  thinke  Isabel  wisheth  for  her  Francesco,  as  loyall  to 
thee  aa  she  was  constant  to  the  wily  Greeke,  and  no  lesse  desirous  to  see  thee  in 
Caerbranck  than  she  to  enioy  his  presence  in  Ithaca ;  watering  my  dieekes  with  as 
manie  teares  as  she  her  face  with  plaints ;  yet,  my  Francesco,  hoping  I  haue  no  such 
canae  as  she  to  increase  hir  cares  ;  for  I  haue  such  resolution  in  thy  constancie,  that 
no  Ciroea  with  all  her  inchantments,  no  Calipso  with  all  h&c  sorceries,  no  Syren  with 
all  her  melodies  could  peruert  thee  from  thinking  on  thine   Isabel ;    I  know, 
Fiancesoo,  so  deeply  hath  the  faithful  promise  and  loyall  yowes  made  and  inter- 
changed betweene  vs  taken  place  in  thy  thoughtes,  that  no  time  how  long  soeuer,  no 
diataooe  of  place  howsoeuer  different,  may  alter  that  impression.     But  why  do  I 
infene  th»  needlesse  insinuation  to  him  that  no  yanitie  can  alienate  from  yertue  1 
let  me,  Francesco,  perswade  thee  with  other  circumstances.     First,  my  sweete,  thinke 
how  thine  Isabel  lies  alone,  measuring  the  time  with  sighes,  and  thine  absence  with 
jawiona  ;  counting  the  day  dismall  and  the  night  full  of  sorrowes ;  being  euerie  way 
di&eontent,  because  shee  is  not  content  with  her  Francesco.     The  onely  comfort  that 
I  haue  in  thine  absence  is  thy  child,  who  lies  on  his  mothers  knee,  and  smiles  as 
wantonly  as  his  father  when  he  was  a  wooer.   But  when  the  boy  sayes, '  Mam,  where 
is  my  dad  t  when  will  hee  come  home  1  *  then  the  calme  of  my  content  tumeth  to  a 
present  storme  of  piercing  sorrowe,  that  I  am  forced  sometime  to  say,  '  Unkinde 
FmnoeBCo,  that  foi^geta  his  Isabell ! '     I  hope,  Francesco,  it  is  thine  affaires,  not  my 
(aoH^  that  procureth  this  long  delay ;  for  if  I  knewe  my  follies  did  any  way 
offend  thee,  to  rest  thus  long  absent,  I  woulde  punish  myselfe  both  with  outward 
and  inward  penaunce.     But,  howsoeuer,  I  pray  for  thy  health  and  thy  speedie 
retume ;  and  so,  Francesco,  farewelL     Thine,  more  than  her  owne,  Isabell.' "     This 
letter  awakened  some  feeling  of  remorse  in  the  breast  of  Francesco  ;  "  but  when  he 
went  fooith  of  his  chamber,  and  spied  but  his  mistresse  looking  out  of  her  windowe, 
all  this  geare  chaungde,  and  the  case  was  altered  :  shee  calde,  and  in  hee  must ;  and 
there  in  a  iest  sooffi  at  his  wiues  letters,  taking  his  Infida  in  his  armes,  and  saying, 
'  I  will  not  leaue  this  Troy  for  the  chastest  Penelope  in  the  world.* "     .     .     .     . 
^  After  these  two  loners  had  by  the  space  of  three  yeares  securely  slumbred  in  the 
sweetnesse  of  their  pleasures,  and,  drunke  with  the  siufet  of  content,  thought  no 
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other  heauen  but  their  owne  supposed  happinesse ;  as  euerie  storme  hath  his  calme, 
and  the  .greatest  spring-tide  the  deadest  ebbe,  so  &red  it  with  Francesco  :  for  so  long 
went  the  pot  to  the  water  that  at  last  it  came  broken  home ;  and  so  long  put  he  his 
hand  into  his  pursse  that  at  last  the  emptie  bottome  returned  him  a  writt  of  iVbn 
est  inuenttu  ;  for  well  might  the  Diuell  dance  there,  for  euer  a  crosse  to  keeps  him 
backe.  WeU,  this  louer,  fuller  of  passions  than  of  pence,  began  (when  hee  entred 
into  the  consideration  of  his  owne  estate)  to  moume  of  the  chyne,  and  to  hang  the 
lippe  as  one  that  for  want  of  sounding  had  stroke  himselfe  yppon  the  sands :  yet  ho 
oouered  his  inward  sorrowe  with  outward  smiles,  and  like  Janus  presented  his 
mistresse  with  a  merrie  looke,  when  the  other  side  of  his  yisage  was  full  of  sorrowes. 
But  she,  that  was  as  good  as  a  touchstone  to  trje  metalls,  could  straight  spie  by  tho 
laste  where  the  shooe  wringde  him ;  and  seeing  her  Francesco  was  almost  foundred, 
thought  to  see  if  a  skilfull  feurier  might  mend  him ;  if  not,  like  an  ynthankefiill 
hackneyman,  shee  meant  to  toume  him  into  the  bare  leas,  and  set  him  as  a  tjrdo 
iade  to  picke  a  sallet.  Uppon  which  determination,  that  shee  might  doo  nothing 
rashly,  shee  made  enquirie  into  his  estate,  what  huings  he  had,  what  landes  to  sell, 
howe  they  were  eyther  tyed  by  statute  or  intailde  ?  At  last,  thorough  her  secret  and 
subtill  inquisition,  she  found  that  all  his  come  was  on  the  floore,  that  his  sheepe  were 
dipt,  and  the  wooll  solde ;  to  be  short,  that  what  he  had  by  his  wife  coulde  neither 
be  solde  nor  morgaged,  and  what  he  had  of  his  owne  was  spent  yppon  her,  that 
nothing  was  lefte  for  him  to  Hue  yppon  but  his  wits.  This  newes  was  such  a  cooling 
card  to  this  curtezan  that  the  extreame  heate  of  her  loue  was  alreadie  growen  to  bee 
lukewarme  :  which  Francesco  might  easely  perceiue ;  for  at  his  arriuall  his  welcome 
was  more  straunge,  her  lookes  more  coy,  his  hue  more  slender,  her  glaunoes  lesse 
amorous ;  and  she  seemed  to  bee  Infida  in  proportion,  but  not  in  wonted  passions." 
The  simple  Francesco  attributes  the  change  in  the  behayiour  of  his  mistress  *'  to 
the  distemperature  of  her  bodie.'*  Presently  his  hostess  becomes  clamorous  for 
money,  his  creditors  threaten  to  arrest  him,  and  his  clothes  wax  thread-bare. 
Whereupon  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  beside  his  fair  courtesan,  he  said,  '"Knowe, 
then,  Infida,  that  Troynouant  is  a  place  of  great  expence ;  like  the  serpent  hidaspis, 
that  the  more  it  suckes,  the  more  it  is  athirst ;  eating  men  aliue  as  the  crocodile ; 
and  being  a  place  of  as  daungerous  allurement  as  the  seate  where  the  Syrens  sit  and 
chaunt  their  preiudiciall  melodie.  It  is  to  yoimg  gentlemen  like  the  Liaboiynth, 
whereout  Theseus  could  not  get  without  a  threed ;  but  here  be  such  monstrous 
Minotaures  as  first  deuour  the  threed  and  then  the  person.  The  innes  are  like 
hotehouses,  which  by  Httle  and  Httle  sweate  a  man  into  a  consumption ;  the  hoste 
he  carries  a  pint  of  wine  in  the  one  hand  to  welcome,  but  a  poniard  in  the  other  to 
stab  ;  and  the  hostesse  she  hath  smiles  in  her  forhead,  and  prouides  good  meate  for 
her  guests,  but  the  sauce  is  costly,  for  it  far  exceeds  the  catea  If  coyne  want,  then 
either  to  Limbo,  or  els  clap  yp  a  commoditie  (if  so  much  credite  be  left),  whore  ho 
shall  finde  such  knots  as  he  will  neuer  be  able  without  his  yttcr  preiudice  to  yntie« 
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Brokers^  I  leaue  them  off,  as  too  course  ware  to  be  mouthde  with  an  honest  mans 

tongae.     These  Minotaures,  fie^ire  Infida^  haue  so  eaten  mee  yp  in  this  Laborinth  as, 

to  bee  plaine  with  thee  that  art  my  second  selfe,  I  want,  and  am  so  &rre  indebted  to 

the  mercer  and  mine  hostesse  as  either  thou  must  stand  my  friend  to  disburse  so 

mack  money  for  me,  or  els  I  must  depart  from  Troynouant^  and  so  from  thy  sights 

wiiich  how  precious  it  is  to  mee,  I  refeire  to  thine  owne  conscience ;  or  for  an 

yitrnttm  vale  take  vp  my  lodging  in  the  Coimter,  which  I  know,  as  it  woidd  be 

TBOouth  to  me,  so  it  would  bee  greeuefuU  to  thee ;  and  therefore  now  hangs  my 

wel&ie  in  thy  wiL     How  loath  I  was  to  vtter  vnto  thee  my  want  and  sorrowe, 

measure  by  my  loue ;  who  wish  rather  death  than  thy  discontent'     Infida  could 

scarce  suffer  him  in  so  long  a  periode,  and  therefore,  with  her  forehead  full  of 

fiuTowes,  shoe  made  him  this  answere.    'And  would  you  haue  me,  sir,  buy  an  oimce 

of  pleasure  with  a  tunne  of  mishappes,  or  reach  after  repentaunce  with  so  hie  a  rate ) 

bane  I  lent  thee  the  blossoms  of  my  youth,  and  delighted  thee  with  the  prime  of  my 

yearea  1  bast  thou  had  the  spoile  of  my  virginitie,  and  now  wouldest  thou  haue  the 

aacke  of  my  subetauuce  1  when  thou  hast  withered  my  person,  aymest  thou  at  my 

wealth  1  No,  sir,  no :  knowe,  that,  for  the  loue  of  thee,  I  haiie  crackt  my  credite, 

that  neuer  before  was  stained ;  I  cannot  looke  abroad  without  a  blush,  nor  go  with 

my  neighbours  without  a  frump ;  thou,  and  thy  name  is  euer  cast  in  my  dish,  my 

foes  laogh,  and  my  friends  sorrow  to  see  my  follies ;  wherefore,  seeing  thou  beginnest 

to  picke  a  quarrell,  and  hereafter,  when  thine  owne  base  fortunes  haue  brought  thee 

to  b^garie,  wilt  say  that  Infida  cost  thee  so  many  crownes  and  was  thine  ouerthrowe, 

anaunt,  nouice,  home  to  thine  owne  wife,  who,  poore  gentlewoman,  sits  and  wants 

what  thou  consumest  at  tauems.    Thou  hast  had  my  despoyle,  and  I  feare  I  beare  in 

my  beUie  the  token  of  too  much  loue  I  ought  thee.     Yet  content  with  this 

diacredite,  rather  than  to  runne  into  further  extremitie,  get  thee  out  of  my  doores, 

for  from  hencefoorth  thou  shalt  neuer  be  welcome  to  Infida.'    And  with  that  shee 

ftung  rp,  and  went  into  her  chamber.     Francesco  would  haue  made  a  replie,  but  shee 

woulde  not  heare  him,  nor  holde  him  any  more  chat."     The  discarded  louer  goes  to 

hia  lodging ;  and  "leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  with  teares  in  his  eies,  he  beganne 

to  be  thus  extremely  passionate."     The  greater  part  of  his  solOoquy  is  a  tirade 

against  courtesans  :  its  conclusion  is ;  " '  What  nowe  rests  for  thee,  poore  infortunate 

man  7    Thou  hast  yet  left  a  meanes  to  ende  all  these  miseries,  and  that  is  this, 

drawe  tby  rapier  and  so  die,  that  with  a  manly  resolution  thou  mayest  preuent  thy 

farther  misfortunea     Oh,  although  thou  hast  sinned,  yet  despaire  not ;  though  thou 

arte  anathema,  yet  proue  not  an  atheist ;  the  mercie  of  God  is  aboue  all  his  workes, 

and  repentaunce  is  a  pretious  balme.     Home  to  thy  wife,  to  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 

FnuQoeaco ;  to  Isabell,  who  with  her  patience  will  couer  all  tby  follies :  remember 

Haa,  man,  Nimquam  sera  est  ad  honos  mores  via,''    Thus  hee  ended,  and  with  verie 

griefe  fell  in  a  slumber."     On  awaking,  "hee  arose  yp  and  ratmged  about  the  citie, 

dei^yring  of  his  estate  as  a  man  pennylesse,  and  therefore  impatient  because  he 
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knewe  not  how  to  redresse  his  miseries  :  to  relie  vppon  the  helpe  of  a  curtizan,  ho 
sawe  by  experience  was  to  hang  hope  m  the  ayre :  to  stand  vpon  the  fauonr  of 
friends,  that  was  bootelesse ;  for  he  had  fewe  in  the  citie,  as  being  but  a  straunger 
there,  and  such  as  he  had  were  wonne  with  an  apple,  trencher-fnends,  and  therefore 
to  bee  left  with  the  puffe  of  the  least  blast  of  adversities  :  to  goe  home  to  his  wife, 
to  faire  Isabel,  that  was  as  hard  a  censure  as  the  sentence  of  death ;  for  shame  of  his 
follies  made  him  ashamed  to  shewe  his  hce  to  a  woman  of  so  high  desarts.  In  this 
perplexitie  he  passed  ouer  three  or  foure  daies  till  his  purse  was  cleane  emptie,  his 
score  great,  and  his  hostesse  woidd  trust  him  for  no  more  money,  but  threatned  him, 
if  present  payment  were  not  made,  to  lay  him  in  prison.  This  newes  was  hard  to 
Francesco,  that  knewe  not  how  to  auoyd  the  preiudice ;  only  his  refuge  was,  to  preuent 
such  a  misfortune,  to  carrie  his  apparell  to  the  brokers,  and  with  great  losse  to  make 
money  to  pay  for  his  diet :  which  once  discharged,  he  walkt  vp  and  downe  as  a  man 
forlome,  hauing  neither  coyne  nor  credite.  Neoessitie,  that  stingeth  vnto  the  quick, 
made  him  set  his  wits  on  the  tenter,  and  to  stretch  his  braines  as  high  as  ela^  to  see 
how  he  could  recouer  pence  to  defray  his  charges,  by  any  sinister  meanes  to  salue  his 
sorrowes  :  the  care  ofhis  parents  and  of  his  owne  honor  perswaded  him  from  making 
gaine  by  labour ;  he  had  neuer  been  brought  yp  to  any  mechanicall  course  of  Hfe. 
Thus  euery  way  destitute  of  meanes  to  liue,  he  sight ''^  out  this  olde  sayd  sawe, 
Miserrimum  est  fuisae  beatttm :  yet  at  last^  as  extremities  search  yeiy  &rre,  he  calde 
to  minde  that  he  was  a  scholler,  and  that  although  in  these  daies  arte  wanted  honor 
and  learning  lackt  his  due,  yet  good  letters  were  not  brought  to  so  lowe  an  ebbe  but 
that  there  might  some  profite  arise  by  them  to  procure  his  maintenance.  In  this 
humour  he  fell  in  amongst  a  oompanie  of  players^  who  perswaded  him  to  trie  his  wit 
in  writing  of  comedies,  tragedies,  or  pastorals,  and  if  he  could  performe  any  thing 
worth  the  stage,  then  they  would  largelie  reward  him  for  his  paines.  Francesco, 
glad  of  this  motion,  seeing  a  meanes  to  mitigate  the  extremitie  of  his  want,  thought 
it  no  dishonor  to  make  gaine  of  his  wit  or  to  get  profite  by  his  pen  :  and  therefore, 
getting  him  home  to  his  chamber,  writ  a  comedie;  which  so  generally  pleased  all  the 
audience  that  happie  were  those  actors  in  short  time  that  could  get  any  of  his 
workes,  he  grewe  so  exquisite  in  that  facultia  By  this  meanes  his  want  was  releeucd, 
his  credit  in  his  hosts  house  recouered,  his  apparell  in  greater  brauerie  then  it  was, 
and  his  purse  well  lined  with  crownes."  Infida,  hearing  of  this  change  in  his 
fortimes,  "  thought  to  cast  foorth  her  lure  to  reclaime  him,  though  by  her 
ynkindnesse  he  was  proued  haggard ;  for  she  thought  that  Francesco  was  such  a 
tame  foole  that  he  would  be  brought  to  strike  at  any  stale.     Decking  her  sclfe, 


*  ff^^]  L  e.  sighed, — as  oar  early  writers  frequently  spell  the  irord.     So  Spenser,  The  Faerie 
Querne,  B.  tL  G.  viii.  st.  20 ; 

'*  I  was  beloT*d  of  many  a  gentle  luiiglit, 
And  snde  and  sought  with  all  the  serrice  dew ; 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deepe  groaad  and  eigKt,^*  he. 
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therefore^  as  gorgiouslj  as  she  could,  painting  her  &ce  with  the  choyce  of  all  her 
dniggea,  she  walkt  abroade  where  shee  thought  Francesco  Tsed  to  take  the  ajre. 
Loue  and  fortune,  lojning  in  league,  so  &uoured  her  that  according  to  her  desire  she 
met  him.  At  ?duch  inoounter,  I  gesse,  more  for  shame  than  loue,  she  blusht ;  and 
fiki  her  oountenaunce  with  such  repentant  remorse  (yet  hauing  her  lookes  foil  of 
UDoroas  glaunces)  that  she  seemed  like  Venus  reconciling  her  selfe  to  froward  Mars. 
The  sight  of  Infida  was  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Francesco,  and  almost  as  deadly  as 
the  basilisk ;  that  had  hee  not  had  about  him  moly  as  Ylisses,  he  had  been 
LDchaonted  by  the  diannes  of  that  wylie  Circes :  but  the  abuse  so  stucke  in  his 
stomach  that  she  had  profered  him  in  his  extremitie  that  he  returned  all  her  glaunces 
with  a  frowne,  and  so  parted."  Infida  makes  another  attempt  to  win  back  Francesco 
to  her  love,  by  writing  to  him  a  soothing  letter  full  of  penitence  ;  but  he  is  not  to 
be  entrapped  a  second  time,  and  returns  an  answer  showing  that  he  understands  her 
character  and  is  proof  against  aU  her  allurement&  The  courtesan,  now,  perceiving 
**  that  wrought  she  neuer  so  subtillie,  yet  her  traines  were  discouered,  that  her 
punted  loeiB  could  not  make  him  stoop,  so  had  he  with  reason  refeUed  his  former 
ibllia ;  when  she  peroeiued  (I  say)  that  all  her  sweet  potions  were  found  to  bee 
poyaoDfl^  thoi^h  she  couered  them  neuer  so  darkly,  she  fel  not  in  dispaire  with 
ouermudi  loue,  but  swore  in  her  selfe  to  intend  him  some  secrete  preiudice,  if  euer  it 
lay  in  her  by  any  meanes  to  procure  it."  Meantime  *'  Isabel  lining  thus  pensiue  in 
that  shee  wanted  the  presence  of  her  Francesco,  yet  for  her  patience  and  vertue  grew 
so  fiemaoas  that  all  Caerbranck  talked  of  her  perfections  :  her  beautie  was  admired  of 
euerie  eye,  her  qualities  applauded  in  euerie  mans  eare,  that  she  was  esteemed  for  a 
patteme  of  yertuous  excellence  throughout  the  whole  citie.  Amongst  the  rest  that 
censored  of  her  curious  fauours,  there  was  one  Signor  Bernardo,  a  bourgomaster  of 
the  eitie  ;  who  chauncing  on  a  time  to  passe  by  the  doore  where  Isabel  soioumed, 
teeing  ao  sweete  a  saint,  began  to  fall  enamoured  of  so  faire  an  obiect ;  and  although 
he  was  olde,  yet  the  fire  of  lust  crept  into  his  eyes  and  so  inflamed  his  heart  that 
with  a  diflordinate  desire  he  began  to  affect  her  :  but  the  renowme  of  her  chastitie 
was  such  that  it  almost  quatted  those  sparkes  that  heated  him  on  to  such  lawlesse 
affection.  But  yet  when  he  caldo  to  minde  that  want  was  a  great  stumbling-blocke, 
and  eawe  the  necessitie  that  Isabel  was  in  by  the  absence  of  Francesco,  he  thought 
^Id  woxild  bee  a  readie  meanes  to  gaine  a  womans  good  will,  and   therefore 

dispayred  not  of  obtaining  his  purpose." "  Being  the  chiefe 

bourgomaster  in  all  the  citie,  ho  determined  to  make  a  priuie  search  for  some 
suspected  person ;  and  being  master  of  the  watch  himselfe,  to  goe  vp  into  her 
diamber,  and  there  to  discouer  the  depth  of  his  desire ;  so  he  thought  to  ioyne  loue 
and  opportunitie  in  one  union,  and  with  his  office  and  his  age  to  wipe  out  all 
SQspitlon."  One  night,  accordingly,  he  puts  this  plan  into  execution,  gains 
admittanoe  into  IsabeFs  chamber,  and  endeavours  to  overcome  her  chastity:  his 
fortune,  he  tells  her,  shall  be  at  her  command  if  she  consent  to  his  wishes ;  but,  if 
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not,  he  threatens  to  accuse  her  publicly  of  incontinence,  and  throw  an  indelible 
stain  upon  her  character.  IsabeFs  virtue  is  not  to  be  shaken  :  she  spits  in  his  face, 
and  bids  him  do  his  worst.  Immediately  she  is  hurried  to  prison.  Bernardo  then 
assembles  the  other  burgomasters  in  the  town-haU,  sends  for  Isabel,  and  producing  a 
youth  of  the  city  whom  he  had  suborned  as  a  false  witness,  says ; '' '  This  young  man 
here  present  for  a  certaine  summe  of  money  oompoimded  to  he  with  Isabel,  and  for 
pence  had  his  pleasure  on  her ;  she  alluring  him  with  such  wyhe  amorettes  of  a 
curtizan  that  in  her  companie  he  hath  consumed  all  his  substance.  The  young  mans 
friends  seeing  his  foUie,  and  that  no  perswasions  could  disswade  him  from  affecting 
her,  made  complaint  ynto  me  :  whereupon  I  examined  him,  and  found  him  not  onely 
guiltie  of  the  crime,  but  tractable  to  be  reclaimed  from  his  follie.  Seeing,  then, 
citizens  of  Caerbranck,  such  a  curtizan  as  this  may  vnder  the  colour  of  holines 
shrowd  much  preiudioe,  and  allure  many  of  our  youth  to  mischiefes,  I  thought  it  my 
duety  to  bring  her  into  open  infamie,  that  she  may  be  punished  for  her  fault, 
knowen  for  a  harlot,  and  from  hencefoorth  line  dispised  and  hated  of  alL  For 
proofs  that  shee  hath  Hued  long  in  this  leawd  Idnde  of  life,  this  young  man  shall 
here  before  you  all  make  present  deposition '  :  and  with  that  he  reacht  him  a  bible ; 
whereon  he  swore  that  hee  had  long  time  conuerst  dishonestly  with  Isabel,  euer 
since  the  departure  of  her  husband.  At  which  oath  the  people  that  were  iurours  in 
the  cause,  beleeuing  the  protestation  of  Bernardo  and  the  deposition  of  the  youth, 
presently  found  hir  guiltie ;  and  then  Bernardo  and  the  rest  of  the  burgomasters 
gaue  iudgement,  that  she  should  presently  haue  some  open  and  seuere  punishment, 
and  after  be  banished  out  of  the  town.'*  She  now  prays  aloud,  calling  for  succour 
on  the  deity  who  knows  her  innocence ;  and  almost  immediately  after,  "hee  which 
had  accused  Isabel  start  vp  as  a  man  lunaticke,  and  cried  out  ynto  the  people, '  Thus 
I  haue  sinned,  men  of  Caerbranck,  I  haue  sinned :  the  thought  of  my  present 
periurie  is  a  hell  to  my  conscience ;  for  I  haue  swome  falsly  against  the  innocent, 
and  haue  consented  to  condemne  Isabel  without  cause ' :  and  with  that  hee  discourst 
at  the  barre  how  Signer  Bernardo  had  suborned  him  against  the  gentlewoman,  and 
how  in  all  his  life  before  he  neuer  was  in  her  companie."  Isabel,  of  course,  is  set 
free,  while  Bernardo  is  pimished  by  a  great  fine,  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  declared 
incapable  of  ever  bearing  any  office  in  the  city.  "  This  strange  euent  spread  abroad 
through  all  the  countrey,  and  as  fame  flies  swift  and  far,  so  at  last  it  came 
to  the  eares  of  Francesco ;  for  he,  sitting  in  Troynouant  at  an  ordinarie  amongst 
other  gentlemen,  heard  this  fortune  of  Isabel  reported  at  the  table  for  straunge 
newes  by  a  gentleman  of  Caerbranck,  who  brought  in  Isabel  for  a  myrrour 
of  chastitie,  and  added  this  more,  that  she  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
ripe  witte,  good  parentage,  and  weU  skild  in  the  hberall  sciences,  '  but,'  quoth 
he,  'an  vnthrift,  and  one  that  hath  not  beene  with  his  wife  this  sixe  yeares.* 
At  this  all  the  table  condemned  him  as  passing  vnkinde,  that  could  wrong  so 
yertuous  a  wife  with  absence.     He  was  silent  and  blusht,  feeling  the  worme  of  his 
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conacienoe  to  wring  him,  and  that  with  such  a  sharpe  sting,  that  assoone  as  he  got 
into  his  chamber,  he  fell  to  meditate  with  himselfe  of  the  great  abuses  he  offered  his 
wife  ;  the  excellence  of  her  exteriour  perfection,  her  beautie,  vertue,  and  other  rare 
ornaments  of  nature  presented  themselues  into  his  thoughts ;  that  he  began  not 
ooelj  to  be  passing  passionate,  but  deepely  penitent,  sorrowing  as  much  at  his 
ibnner  follies  as  his  hope  was  to  ioy  in  his  ensuing  good  fortunes."  Soon  after  this, 
taking  ^EOieweU  of  his  friends  in  Troynovant,  he  sets  out  on  his  journey  homewai'ds. 
"Within  fine  daies  hee  arriued  at  Caerbrancke ;  where,  assoone  sus  he  was  lighted,  he 
went  to  the  house  where  his  wife  soioumed,  and  one  of  the  maides  espying 
Fraaoeoco,  yet  knewe  him  for  all  his  long  absence,  and  ranne  in  and  tolde  it  to 
Isabel  that  her  husband  was  at  the  doore.  She  being  at  worke  in  her  chamber,  sat 
at  this  newes  as  one  in  an  extasie,  vntill  Francesco  came  vp ;  who  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  wife,  considering  the  excellencie  of  her  beautie,  her  vertues,  chastitie,  and 
other  perfections,  and  measuring  her  constancie  with  his  disloyaltie,  stoode  as  a  man 
metamorphosed :  at  last  he  b^an  thus.  ^  Ah  Isabel,  what  shal  I  say  to  thy 
fortunes  or  my  follies  t  what  exordiimi  shall  I  vse  to  shewe  my  penance,  or  discouer 
my  sorrowes,  or  expresse  my  present  ioyes?  For  I  tell  thee  I  conceiuo  as  great 
pleasure  to  see  thee  well  as  griefe  in  that  I  haue  wronged  thee  with  my  absence. 
Might  aighes,  Isabel,  teares,  plaints,  or  any  such  exteriour  passions  pourtray  out  my 
inward  repentance,  I  would  shewe  thee  the  anatomic  of  a  most  distressed  man ;  but 
amongst  many  sorrowing  thoughts  there  is  such  a  confiuion  that  superfluitie  of 
griefes  stops  the  source  of  my  discontent.  To  figure  out  my  follies  or  the  extremitie 
of  my  fancies,  were  but  to  manifest  the  bad  course  oC  my  life,  and  to  rub  the  scarre 
by  setting  out  mine  owne  scathe ;  and  therefons  let  it  suffice,  I  repent  heartelie,  I 
soiTOwe  deeplie,  and  meane  to  amend  and  continue  in  the  same  constantlie.'  At  this 
Francesoo  stoode  and  wept ;  which  Isal:^!  seeing,  conceiued  by  his  outward  griefes 
his  secret  passions,  and  therefore  taking  him  about  the  necke,  wetting  his  cheekes 
with  the  teares  that  fell  from  her  eyes,  she  made  him  this  womanlie  and  wise 
answere.  *  What,  Francesco,  comest  thou  home  ful  of  woes,  or  seekest  thou  at  thy 
retune  to  make  me  weepe  T  Hast  thou  been  long  absent,  and  now  bringest  thou  me 
a  treatise  of  discontent  i  I  see  thou  art  penitent,  and  therefore  I  like  not  to  heare 
what  follies  are  past.  It  sufficeth  for  Isabel  that  hencefoorth  thou  wilt  loue  Isabel, 
and  TpoD  that  condition,  without  any  more  wordes,  welcome  to  Isabel.'  With  that 
she  smiled  and  wept,  and  in  doing  both  together  sealed  vp  all  her  contrarie  passions 
in  a  kiasa'*    So  end  the  adventures  of  Francesco  and  Isabel 

Let  OS  now  turn  to  the  OroaU-worth  of  Wit  bought  wUh  a  Million  of  Repentance* 
''  In  an  iland  bound  with  the  ocean  there  was  sometime  a  citie  situated,  made  rich  by 
marcbandize,  and  populous  by  long  space  :    the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 

*  I  quote  from  tbe  edition  of  1617. — A  reprint  of  the  Groatt-worth  of  Wit  appeared  in  1813,  firom 
Ukt  prirat«  prea  of  my  old  friend  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  whose  unoeaaing  and  disinterested  labours  in 
the  cavK  of  oar  early  literature  the  world  has  not  yet  done  justice. 
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antiquaiy^  or  else  wome  out  by  times  antiquitie ;  what  it  was  it  greatly  akils  not ; 
but  therein  thus  it  happened.  An  olde  new-made  gentleman  herein  dwelt,  of  no 
small  credite,  exceeding  wealth,  and  large  conscienca  Hee  had  gathered  from  many 
to  bestow  vpon  one ;  for  though  hee  had  two  sonnes,  he  esteemed  but  one,  that 
beeing,  as  himselfe,  brought  vp  to'  bee  golds  bondman,  was  therefore  helde  heyre 
apparent  of  his  ill-gathered  goods.  The  other  was  a  scholler,  and  married  to  a 
proper  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  least  regarded ;  for  tis  an  olde  aayde  saw, '  To 
learning  and  law  theres  no  greater  foe  then  they  that  nothing  know/  Yet  was  not 
the  father  altogether  vnlettered,  for  hee  had  good  experience  in  a  Nbuerint,  and  by 
the  vniuersall  tearmes  therein  contained  had  driuen  many  gentlemen*  to  seeke 
Tnknowne  countries :  wise  ho  was,  for  hee  bare  office  in  his  parish,  and  sate  as 
formally  in  his  foxe-furde  gowne  as  if  he  had  beene  a  very  vpright-dealing  bui^ges  : 
hee  was  religious  too,  neuer  without  a  booke  at  his  belt,  and  a  bolt  in  his  mouth, 
ready  to  shoote  through  his  sinnefull  neighbour."  This  old  usurer,  called  Gorinius, 
'^  after  many  a  goutie  pang  that  had  pincht  his  exterior  partes,  many  a  curse  of  the 
peopk  that  mounted  into  heauens  presence,'*  is  struck  by  a  mortal  disease.  "  *■  At 
this  instant,'  says  he  when  on  his  death  bed,  *  (0  griefe  to  part  with  it !)  I  haue  in 
ready  ooyne  threescore  thousand  pound,  in  plate  and  jewels  xv  thousand,  in  bonds 
and  specialities  ah  much,  in  land  nine  hundred  pound  by  yeare  ;  all  which,  Lucanio, 
I  bequeath  to  thee  :  onely  I  reserue  for  Roberto,  thy  well-read  brother,  an  old  groate 
(being  the  stock  I  first  began  with),  wherewith  I  wish  him  to  buy  a  groats-worth  of 
wit ;  for  hee  in  my  Ufe  hath  reproued  my  manner  of  life,  and  therefore  at  my  death 
shall  not  be  contaminated  with  corrupt  gaine."  Gorinius  dies.  Lucanio  "  was  of 
condition  simple,  shamefast,  and  flexible  to  any  counseU  ;  which  Roberto*  perceiuing, 
and  pondering  how  little  was  left  to  him,  grew  into  an  inward  contempt  of  his 
fathers  vnequall  legacy,  and  determinate  ^^^solution  to  worke  Lucanio  all  possible 
iniurie  :  hereupon  thus  conuerting  the  sweetiwsse  of  his  study  to  the  sharpe  thirst 
of  reuenge,  he  (as  enuie  is  seldome  idle)  sought  out  fit  companions  to  eflfect  his 
▼nbrotherly  resolution.  Neyther  in  such  a  case  is  ill  company  farre  to  seeke,  for  the 
sea  hath  scarce  so  many  ieoperdies  as  populous  cities  haue  deceyuing  Syrens,  whose 
eyes  are  adamants,  whose  wordes  are  witchcrafts,  whose  doreb  leade  downe  to  death. 
With  one  of  these  female  serpents  Roberto  consorts ;  and  they  conclude  what  euer 
they  compassed,  equally  to  share  to  their  contents.  This  match  made,  Lucanio  wfis 
by  his  brother  brought  to  the  bush  ;  where  hee  had  scarce  pruned  his  wings  but  ho 
was  fast  limed,  and  Roberto  had  what  he  expected."  Lucanio  is  lured  to  the  house 
of  the  fair  courtesan,  Lamilia,  "  which  was  in  the  siiburbes  of  the  citie,  pleasantly 
seated,  and  made  more  delectable  by  a  pleasaimt  garden  wherein  it  was  scituate," 
He  presents  her  with  a  diamond  of  great  value,  and  is  cheated  out  of  his  money  at 
dice.     '' Lamilia  beeing  the  winner,  prepared  a  banquet,  which  finished,  Roberto 


gentlemtn]  Old  ed.  "gentlewomen.' 
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aduiaed  his  brother  to  depart  home,  and  to  furnish  himselfe  with  more  crownes,  least 
hee  were  outcrackt  with  new  commers.  Lucanio,  loath  to  be  outconntenanst,  followed 
his  adaisOy  desiring  [him]  to  attend  his  retume,  which  he  before  had  determined 
mrequested;  for,  as  soone  as  his  brothers  backe  was  tvirned,  Roberto  begins  to  reckon 
with  Lamilia,  to  be  a  sharer  as  well  in  the  money  deceitfully  wonne  as  in  the  diamond 
80  wilfully  giuen.  But  shee,  secundum  mores  m^retricis,  iested  thus  with  the  schoUer. 
*  Why,  Roberto,  are  you  so  well  read,  and  yet  shew  yourselfe  so  shallowe-witted,  to 
deeme  women  so  weake  of  conceit  that  they  see  not  into  mens  demerites  7  Suppose 
(to  make  you  my  stale  to  catch  the  woodcocke  your  brother)  that,  my  tongue  ouer- 
running  mine  intent,  I  speake  of  liberall  reward  :  but  what  I  promised,  there  is  the 
point ;  at  least  what  I  part  with  I  wil  bee  well  aduised.  It  may  bee  you  will  thus 
reason  :  had  not  Roberto  trained  Lucanio  imto  Lamilias  lure,  Lucanio  had  not  now 
beene  Lamilias  prey ;  therefore,  sith  by  Roberto  she  possesseth  her  prize,  Roberto 
merites  an  equall  part.  Monstrous  absurd,  if  so  you  reason  :  as  well  you  may  reason 
thus  :  lAinUffls  dogge  hath  kilde  her  a  deere ;  therefore  his  mistris  must  make  him 
a  pastie.  No  more,  penmlesse  poet  :  thou  art  beguilde  in  me  ;  and  yet  I  wonder 
how  thou  oouldest^  thou  hast  beene  so  often  beguilde.  But  it  fareth  with  licentious 
men  as  with  the  chased  bore  in  the  streame,  who,  being  greatly  refreshed  with 
swimming,  neuer  feeleth  any  smart  vntill  he  perish,  recurelesly  wounded  with  his 
own  weapons.  Reasonlesse  Roberto,  that  hauing  but  a  brokers  place,  asked  a  lenders 
rewari ;  faithles  Roberto,  that  hast  attempted  to  betray  thy  brother,  irreligiously 
f>r9aking  thy  wife,  deseruedly  beene  in  thy  fathers  eye  an  abiect ;  thinkest  thou 
liMnilia  so  loose,  to  consort  with  one  so  lewde  ?  No,  hypocrite  :  the  sweet  gentleman 
thy  brother  I  will  till  death  loue,  and  thee  while  I  liue  loath.  This  share  Lamilia 
giiies  thee,  other  gcttest  thou  none.'  As  Roberto  would  haue  reply ed,  Lucanio 
approched  :  to  whom  Lamilia  discourst  the  whole  deceit  of  his  brother,  and  neuer 
nasied  intimating  malitious  arguments  till  Lucanio  vtterly  refused  Roberto  for  his 
bn^her  and  for  euer  forbad  him  of  his  house.  And  when  he  would  haue  yeelded 
reasons  and  formed  excuse,  Lucanio's  impatience  (vrged  by  her  importunat  malice) 
forbad  all  reasoning  with  them  that  were  reasonlesse,  and  so,  giuing  him  Jacke 
Drums  entertainement^  shut  him  out  of  dores  :  whom  we  will  follow,  and  leaue 
Lucanio  to  the  mercy  of  Lamilia.  Roberto,  in  an  extreme  extasie,  rent  his  hayre, 
curat  his  destinie,  blamed  his  trecherie,  but  most  of  all  exclaimed  against  Lamilia, 

and  in  her  against  aU  enticing  curtizans." "  With  this  he 

laid  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  leant  his  elbow  on  the  ground,  sighing  out  sadly, 

'  Hen  patior  telis  vnhieTa  fetcta  m«i8 1 ' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  sate  one  that  heard  his  sorrow ;  who  getting  ouer, 

came  towards  him,  and  brake  off  his  passion.     When  he  approached,  he  saluted 

Roberto  in  this  sort.     '  Gentleman,'  quoth  he,  '  for  so  you  seeme,  I  haue  by  chaunce 

beard  you  discourse  some  part  of  your  griefe,  which  appeareth  to  be  more  then  you 
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will  dlscouer  or  I  can  conceit  But  if  you  vouchsafe  such  simple  comfort  as  my 
ability  will  yeeld,  assure  yourselfe  that  I  will  endeuour  to  doe  the  best  that  eyther 
may  procure  your  profit  or  bring  you  pleasure  ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  suppose  you 
are  a  scholler,  and  pittie  it  is  men  of  learning  should  line  in  lacke.'  Roberto  wond- 
ring  to  heare  such  good  words,  for  that  this  yron  age  affoordes  few  that  esteeme  of 
vertue,  returned  him  thankefull  gratulations,  and,  vrged  by  necessitie,  vttered  his 
present  griefe,  beseeching  his  aduise  how  he  might  be  imployed.  'Why,  easily,' 
quoth  he,  *  and  greatly  to  your  benefit ;  for  men  of  my  profession  get  by  schollers 
their  whole  huing.'  *  What  is  your  profession  1 '  sayde  Roberto.  *  Truly,  sur,'  sayde 
he,  *  I  am  a  player.'  *  A  player !  *  quoth  Roberto ;  '  I  tooke  you  rather  for  a  gentle- 
man of  great  lining  ;  for  if  by  outward  habite  men  should  be  censured,  I  tell  you, 
you  would  bee  taken  for  a  substantiall  man.'  '  So  am  I  where  I  dwell,'  quoth  the 
player,  'reputed  able  at  my  proper  cost  to  build  a  windmill.  What  though  the  world 
once  went  hard  with  me,  when  I  was  fayne  to  carry  my  playing  fanUe  a  foot-backc  ? 
Tempora  mtUantur,  I  know  you  know  the  meaning  of  it  better  then  I,  but  I  thus 
conster  it,  It  is  othenoise  tww  ;  for  my  very  share  in  playing  apparrell  will  not  bee 
Bolde  for  two  himdred  pounds.'  '  Truely,'  sayde  Roberto,  '  it  is  strange  that  you 
should  so  prosper  in  that  vaine  practise,  for  that  it  seemes  to  me  your  voyce  is 
nothing  gracious.'  *  Nay,  then,'  sayd  the  player,  *  I  mislike  your  iudgement :  why,  I  am 
as  famous  for  Delphrygxis  and  The  King  of  Fairies  as  euer  was  any  of  my  time  ;  TJ^e 
Twelue  Labours  of  Hercules  haue  I  terribly  thundered  on  the  stage,  and  played  three 
scenes  of  the  DiueU  in  The  Highway  to  Heauen.^  '  Haue  ye  so  t '  said  Roberto ; 
'  then  I  prily  you  pardon  me.'  '  Nay,  more,'  quoth  the  player, '  I  can  serue  to  make 
a  pretty  speech,  for  I  was  a  country  author,  passing  at  a  Morrall ;  *  for  it  was  I  that 
pend  The  Morrall  of  Mans  Wit,  The  Dialogue  of  Dtues,  and  for  seuen  yeeres  space  was 
absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.     But  now  my  almanacke  is  out  of  date  : 

The  people  make  no  estimation 
Of  Morala,  teaching  education. 

Was  not  this  prety  for  a  plaine  rime  extempore  7  if  ye  will,  yee  shall  haue  more.* 
'  Nay,  it  is  enough,'  said  Roberto  ;  *  but  how  mean  you  to  vse  me  ? '  '  Why,  sir,  in 
making  playes,'  sayde  the  other  ;  *  for  which  you  shall  bee  well  paied,  if  you  wiU  take 
the  pains.*  Roberto  perceiuing  no  remedie,  thought  it  best  to  respect  his  present 
necessitie,  [and],  to  trye  his  witte,  went  with  him  wOlinglie  :  who  lodged  him  at  the 
townes  end  in  a  house  of  retayle,  where  what  happened  our  poet  you  shall  hereafter 
heare.  There,  by  conuersing  with  bad  company,  hee  grew  a  malo  in  peius,  falling  from 
one  vice  to  another;  and  so  bauing  found  a  veine  to  finger  crownes,  hee  grew  cranker 
then  Lucanio,  who  by  this  time  began  to  droope,  being  thus  dealt  withall  by  Lamilia. 
Shee  bauing  bewitched  him  with  her  enticing  wiles,  caused  him  to  consume  in  lessc 
then  two  yeares  that  infinite  treasure  gathered  by  his  father  with  so  many  a  poore 

•  MorraU]  L  e.  Mond-play. 
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mans  ciirse.   His  lands  solde,  his  iewels  pawnde,  his  money  wasted,  hee  was  casseerde 
by  Lamilia  that  had  coosened  him  of  alL     Then  walked  he,  like  one  of  D[uke] 
Humfreyes  squires,  in  a  threed-bare  cloake,  his  hose  drawne  out  with  his  heeles,  his 
shoes*  Tnseamed  lest  his  feete  should  sweate  with  heate  :  now  (as  witlesse  as  he  was) 
he  remembred  his  fathers  wordes,  his  kindnes  to  his  brother,  his  carelesnesse  of  him- 
Belfe.     In  this  sorrow  hee  sate  downe  on  Pennilesse  Bench ;  where  when  Opus  and 
Vsua  tolde  him,  by  the  chimes  in  his  stomacke,  it  was  time  to  fall  vnto  meate,  he 
wad  faine  with  the  camehon  to  feed  vpon  the  ayre  and  make  patience  his  repast. 
While  he  was  at  his  feast,  T<amilia  came  flaunting  by,  garnished  with  the  iewels 
whereof  shee  beguiled  him  :  which  sight  serued  to  close  his  stomacke  after  his  cold 
cheare.     Roberto  hearing  of  his  brothers  beggerie,  albeit  he  had  little  remorse  of  his 
miserable  state,  yet  did  hee  seeke  him  out,  to  vse  him  as  a  property;  whereby 
Locanio  was  somewhat  prouided  for.     But  being  of  simple  nature,  he  serued  but  for 
a  blocke  to  whet  Robertoes  wit  on  :  which  the  poore  foole  perceiuing,  he  forsooke  all 
other  hopes  of  life,  and  fell  to  be  a  notorious  pandar,  in  which  detested  course  he 
oontinued  ^  death.      But  Boberto  now  famoused  for  an  arch-playmaking  poet, 
his  purse,  like  the  sea,  sometime  sweld,  anon  like  the  same  sea  fell  to  a  low  ebbe  ; 
yet  seldome  be  wanted,  his  labours  were  so  well  esteemed.     Marry,  this  rule  hee 
kept,  whateuer  he  fingered  aforehand,  was  the  certaine  meanes  to  vnbinde  a  bargaine  ; 
and  being  asked  why  he  so  sleightly  dealt  with  them  that  did  him  good, '  It  becomes 
me,'  aayth  he,  *  to  be  contrarie  to  the  world  ;  for  commonly  when  vulgar  men  receiue 
earnest,  they  doe  performe ;  when  I  am  payd  any  thing  afore  hand,  I  breake  my 
(iroziuae.*      He  had  shifbe   of  lodgings,  where  in  euery  place  his   hostesse  writte 
Tp  the  wofull  remembrance  of  him,  his  laundresse,  and  his  boy;  for  they  were  euer 
his  inhoushold,  besides  retayners   in   sundrie  other   places.      His  company  were 
lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  the  land,  apt  for  pilferie,  periurie,  forgerie,  or  any 
▼illanie.     Of  these  he  knew  the  caste  to  cogge  at  cardes,  coosin  at  dice ;  by  these  he 
learned  the  legerdemaines  of  nips,  foysts,  conicatchers,  crosbyters,  lifts,  high  lawyers, 
and  all  the  rabble  of  that  vncleane  generation  of  vipers ;  and  pithiUe  could  hee  paint 
out  their  whole  courses  of  craft :  so  cunning  he  was  in  all  crafts  as  nothing  rested 
in  him  almost  but  craftinesse.     How  often  the  gentlewoman  his  wife  laboured  vaiuely 
to  recaU  him,  is  lamentable  to  note  :  but  as  one  giuen  ouer  to  all  lewdnes,  he  com- 
municated her  sorrowfull  lines  among  his  loose  sculs,  that  iested  at  her  bootlesse 
laments.     If  he  could  any  way  get  credit  on  scores,  hee  would  then  brag  his  creditors 
carried  stones,  comparing  euery  round  circle  to  a  groning  0,  procured  by  a  painfull 
burthen.     The  shameful  end  of  simdry  his  consorts,  deseruedly  punished  for  their 
amisfae,  wrought  no  compunction  in  his  heart ;  of  which  one,  brother  to  a  brothell 
be  kept,  was  trust  vnder  a  tree,  as  roimd  as  a  balL" 

Here  I  must  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
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concluding  part  of  the  sentence  last  quoted,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of 
Greene's  biographera  The  person  who  "  was  trust  under  a  tree,  as  round  as  a  6a///* 
undoubtedly  means  an  infamous  character  named  Ball*  (commonly  called  Cutting 
Ball) ;  who,  when  Greene  was  "  driven  to  extreme  shifts,"  used  to  gather  togetlier  a 
band  of  ruffianly  companions,  to  guard  him  from  arrests ;  and  who  eventually  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  By  the  "  brothell  he  kept "  we  are  as  certainly  to  understand 
the  said  Ball's  sister ;  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  have  a  glimpse  when  the  poet  is 
on  his  death-bed.  The  fruit  of  this  amoiur  was  a  son,  baptized  Fortunatus  Greene,t 
who  died  before  his  father  had  been  quite  a  year  in  the  grave. 

Roberto,  the  tale  goes  on,  was  "  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  hardned  in  wicked- 
nes.  At  last  was  that  place  iustified,  God  wameth  men  by  dreames  and  visions  in 
the  night,  and  by  knowne  examples  in  the  day  :  but  if  he  retume  not,  he  oomes 
vpon  him  with  iudgement  that  shall  be  felt.  For  now  when  the  number  of  deceitos 
caused  Roberto  bee  hatefull  almost  to  all  men,  his  immeasurable  drinking  had  made 
him  the  perfect  image  of  the  dropsie,  and  the  loathsom  scourge  of  lust  tyrannized  in 
his  bones  ;  lining  in  extreme  pouerty,  and  hauing  nothing  to  pay  but  chalk,  which 
now  his  host  accepted  not  for  currant,  this  miserable  man  lay  comfortlessly  lan< 
guishing,  hauing  but  one  groat  left  (the  iust  proportion  of  his  fathers  legacie),  which 
looking  on,  he  cryed,  '  O,  now  it  is  too  late,  too  late  to  buy  wit  with  thee !  and 
therefore  will  I  see  if  I  can  sell  to  carelesse  youth  what  I  negligently  forgot 
to  buy.' 

"  Heere,  gentlemen,  breake  I  off  Roberto's  speech,  whose  life  in  most  part  agreeing 
with  mine,  found  one  selfe  punishment  as  I  haue  done.  Hereafter  suppose  me  the 
said  Roberto,  and  I  will  go  on  with  that  he  promised  :  Greene  will  send  you  now  his 
Groatsworth  of  Witte,  that  neuer  shewed  a  mites  worth  in  his  life ;  and  though  no 
man  now  be  by  to  doe  mee  good,  yet,  ere  I  die,  I  will  by  my  repentance  indeuor  to 
do  all  men  good." 


*  ' '  HiB  [Greene's]  imploying  of  Ball  (stim&med  Cnttinge  Ball),  till  he  was  intercepted  at  Tiborne, 
to  leavy  a  crew  of  his  trustiest  companions  to  guarde  him  in  dannger  of  arrestes  ;  his  keping  of  the 
foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  qneane,  of  whom  he  had  his  base  sonne  Infortunatns  Greene." — 
Gabriel  Harvey's  Povre  Letten,  and  certaine  SonneU;  etpecially  touching  Robert  Greene,  kc  1592, 
p.  10. 

Kaah  alludes  to  this  blackguard  :  "And  more  (to  plague  you  for  your  apostata  oonceipts),  ballets 
fihalbee  made  of  your  base  deaths,  euen  as  there  was  of  Cutting  Ball" — Bau€  vfith  you  to  Saffron- 
Walden,  &c.,  1696,  Sig.  i. 

t  *' Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  'Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,'  1592,  names  Greene's  child 
ironically  /nfortunatus  Greene,  to  which  he  was  led  by  its  real  name,  Fortunatus  :  when  it  was  bom  we 
know  not,  but  it  was  buried  in  1593  from  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  the  following  is  the 
registration  of  its  interment  at  St.  Leonard's  : — 

*  1593.  Fortunatus  Greene  was  huryed  the  same  day.* 

[i.  e.  12  August]    The  place  from  whence  the  body  was  brought,  '  Halywell,'  was  added  by  the  clerk  in 
the  margin."    Collier's  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare^ — Introd.,  p. 
note. 
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The  author's  striking  Address  to  his  brother  poets,  at  the  end  of  this  tract,  I 
leseire  for  a  later  part  of  the  present  essay. 

As  the  reader  has  now  been  made  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Never  too  LcUe 
and  the  GroaU-vforth  of  Wit,  he  is  left  to  set  down  as  auto-biographical  whatever 
portioDB  of  those  pieces  he  may  think  proper. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Greene  became  the  husband  *  of  an  amiable  woman,  whom, 
after  she  had  borne  him  a  chUd,  he  abandoned  His  profligacy  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  separation  :  but  that  they  had  once  been  strongly  attached  to  each 
other  is  erident  from  the  letter  (hereafter  to  be  given)  which  he  wrote  to  her  with 
his  dying  hand,  wherein  he  affectii^ly  conjures  her  to  perform  his  last  request 
^'hy  the  loue  of  our  youth*'  It  was,  I  apprehend,  immediately  after  this  rupture  of 
his  domeBtic  ties  that  he  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  determined  to  rely  solely  on  the 
labonn  of  his  pen  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  f  From  the  following  (somewhat 
confused)  account  of  his  career  in  The  Hepentance  of  Robert  Greene,  it  would  seem 
ihst^  even  before  his  unfortunate  marriage,  he  was  well  known  as  a  dramatist  and 
a  writer  of  "  love-pamphlets  "  : — 

•*  At  my  return  into  England  [from  travelling  on  the  continent]  I  ruJBfeled  out  in 
my  silkfi^  in  the  habit  of  malcontent,  and  seemed  so  discontent  that  no  place  would 
please  me  to  abide  in,  nor  no  vocation  cause  mee  to  stay  myselfe  in  :  but  after  I  had 
by  degrees  proceeded  Maister  of  Arts,  I  left  the  vniuersitie  and  away  to  London  ; 
where  (after  I  had  continued  some  short  time,  and  driuen  my  self  out  of  credit  with 
sondiy  of  my  frends)  I  became  an  author  of  playes,  and  a  penner  of  love-pamphlets, 
60  that  I  BOone  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie,  that  who  for  that  trade  growne  so 
ordinary  about  London  as  Robin  Greene?  Yong  yet  in  yeares,  though  olde  in 
wickednea,  I  began  to  resolue  that  there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profitable : 
wberevpon  I  grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischiefe  that  I  had  as  great  a  delight  in 
wickedneese  as  sundrie  hath  in  godlinesse,  and  as  much  felicitie  I  tooke  in  villainy  as 
others  had  in  honestie."  Sig.  C.  '^  Yet,  let  me  confesse  a  trueth,  that  euen  once, 
and  yet  but  once,  I  felt  a  feare  and  horrour  in  my  conscience,  and  then  the  terrour 
of  Gods  iudgementes  did  manifestly  teach  me  that  my  life  was  bad,  that  by  sinne  I 
desemed  damnation,  and  that  such  was  the  greatnes  of  my  sinne  that  I  deserued  no 
redemption.  And  this  inward  motion  I  receiued  in  Saint  Andrews  Church  in  the 
cittie  of  Norwich,  at  a  lecture  or  sermon  then  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man, 


*  ^*  The  following,  from  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  registration,  as  well  as  from  the  oorrespondenoe 
ttf  dato%  reads  tike  the  entiy  of  the  marriage  of  the  ill-goyemed  Eobert  Qreene  at  St.  Bartholomew  the 


*Tbe  zvjth  day  of  Februarie,  1586,  was  maryed  Wilde,  otherwise 


Gh'eene,  tmto  Elizabeth 


Tailor.^ "     GoUier's  Memoin  of  the  Principal  Actort  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare^ — Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

f  Wood^a  aMertion  that  he  naed  hia  pen  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  I  am  unwillingly  obliged 
ta  regard  as  one  of  worthy  Anthony's  mistakes :  '*  Other  trifles  he  hath  extant,  which  he  wrote  to 
Brihintain  Ma  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose  course  of  liTing  which  poets  generally  follow/* — Fatti  Oxon, 
Pan  L  ]k.  210.  ed.  Bliss. 
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whose  doctrine  and  the  maner  of  whose  teaching  I  liked  wonderfull  well ;  yea,  in 
my  conscience,  such  was  his  singlenes  of  hart  and  zeale  in  his  doctrine  that  hee 
might  haue  conuerted  the  worst  *  monster  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  at  that  time,  whosoeuer  was  worsts  I  knewe  myselfe  as  bad  as  he  ;  for 
being  new-come  from  Italy  (where  I  learned  all  the  villainies  vnder  the  heauens),  I 
was  drownd  in  pride,  whoredome  was  my  daily  exercise,  and  gluttony  with 
drunkennes  was  my  onely  delight. 

"  At  this  sermon  the  terrour  of  Gods  iudgementes  did  manifestly  teach  me  that 
my  exercises  were  damnable,  and  that  I  should  bee  wipte  out  of  the  booke  of  life,  if 
I  did  not  speedily  repent  my  loosenes  of  life,  and  reforme  my  misdemeanors. 

"  At  this  sermon  the  said  learned  man  (who  doubtles  was  the  child  of  God)  did 
beate  downe  smne  in  such  pithie  and  perswaaiue  manner,  that  I  began  to  call  vnto 
mind  the  daunger  of  my  soule,  and  the  preiudice  that  at  length  would  befall  mee  for 
those  grosse  sinnes  which  with  greedines  I  daily  committed  :  in  so  much  as  sighing 
I  said  to  myselfe, '  Lord  haue  mercie  vpon  mee,  and  send  me  grace  to  am6nd  and 
become  a  new  man  ! '  But  this  good  motion  lasted  not  long  in  mee  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  I  met  with  my  copesmates,  but  seeing  me  in  such  a  solemne  humour,  they 
demaunded  the  cauae"of  my  sadnes  :  to  whom  when  I  had  discouered  that  I  sorrowed 
for  my  wickednesse  of  life,  and  that  the  preachers  wordes  had  taken  a  deepe 
impression  in  my  conscience,  they  fell  vpon  me  in  ieasting  manner,  calling  me 
Puritane  and  Presizian,  and  wished  I  might  haue  a  pulpit,  with  such  other  soo&ig 
tearmes,  that  by  their  fooHsh  perswasion  the  good  and  wholesome  lesson  I  had 
learned  went  quite  out  of  my  remembrance ;  so  that  I  fel  againe  with  the  dog  to  my 
olde  vomit,  and  put  my  wicked  life  in  practise,  and  that  so  throughly  as  euer  I 
did  before. 

*^  Thus  although  God  sent  his  holy  spirit  to  call  mee,  and  though  I  heard  him,  yet 
I  regarded  it  no  longer  than  the  present  time,  when  sodainly  forsaking  it,  I  went 
forward  obstinately  in  my  misse.t  Neuerthelesse,  soone  after  I  married  a  gentleman's 
daughter  of  good  account,  with  whom  I  lined  for  a  while :  but  forasmuch  as  she 
would  perswade  me  from  my  wilfiill  wickednes,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her 
off,  hauing  spent  vp  the  marriage-money  which  I  obtained  by  her. 

"  Then  left  I  her  at  six  or  seuen,  who  went  into  Lincolneshire,  and  I  to  London  ; 
where  in  short  space  I  fell  into  favor  with  such  as  were  of  honorable  and  good 
calling.  But  heere  note,  that  though  I  knew  how  to  get  a  friend,  yet  I  had  not  the 
gift  or  reason  how  to  keepe  a  friend ;  for  hee  that  was  my  dearest  friend,  I  would 
bee  sure  so  to  behaue  my  selfe  towards  him,  that  he  shoulde  euer  after  professe  to 
bee  my  vtter  enemie,  or  else  vowe  neuer  after  to  come  in  my  company. 

"  Thus  my  misdemeanors  (too  many  to  be  recited)  caused  the  most  part  of  those 
so  much  to  despise  me  that  in  the  end  I  became  friendles,  except  it  were  in  a  fewe 


•  voTii]  Olded.  "moat." 


t  miase]  i.  e.  amiat, — sin. 
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aleiioasesy  who  oommonlj  for  my  inordinate  expences  would  make  much  of  me,  vntil 
I  were  on  the  score,  far  more  than  euer  I  meant  to  pay  by  twenty  nobles  thick. 
After  I  had  wholy  betaken  me  to  the  penning  of  plaies  (which  was  my  continuall 
exercise),  I  was  so  far  from  calling  vpon  God  that  I  sildome  thought  on  God,  but 
tooke  such  delight  in  swearing  and  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  that  none  could 
thinke  otherwise  of  mee  than  that  I  was  the  child  of  perdition.  These 

vanities  and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned  of  loue  and  vaine  fantasies  was 
my  chiefeat  stay  of  lining ;  and  for  those  my  vaine  discourses  I  was  beloued  of  the 
more  vainer  sort  of  people,  who  beeing  my  continuall  companions,  came  still  to  my 
lodging,  and  there  would  continue  quafiBng,  carowsing,  and  surfeting  with  me  all  the 
day  long."— Sig.  C  2. 

Greene  chiefly  claims  oiur  notice  as  a  poet ;  for  though  his  prose-writings  greatly 
exceed  in  number  his  poetical  works,  yet  the  former  are  almost  all  interspersed  with 
verses,  and  are  composed  in  that  ornamental  and  figurative  style  which  is  akin  to 
poetry.  The  date  of  the  earliest  of  his  publications  yet  discovered  is  1583.*  At 
that  tune  the  most  distinguished  poets  alive  in  England  were  these.  Thomas 
Churchyard ;  an  indefatigable  manufacturer  of  coarse-spim  rhyme,  who  had  been 
plying  his  trade  for  many  years,  and  who  continued  to  ply  it  for  many  mora  Bamaby 
Go<>ge ;  whose  ZodiaJke  of  Life  (a  translation  from  PaUngenius)  was  greatly  admired. 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  3  whose  Gorboduc  (composed  in  conjimction  with 
Thomas  Norton)  is  the  earliest  specimen  in  our  language  of  a  regular  tragedy,  and 
whose  very  picturesque  "  Induction"  in  the  Mirror  for  MoffistrcUes  still  shines  with  a 
lustre  that  throws  the  rest  of  that  bulky  chronicle  into  the  shade.  Arthur  Golding; 
who  rendered  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  spirited  and  flowing  lines.  Nicholas  Breton ; 
who  persevered  in  employing  his  fertile  pen  till  a  late  period  in  the  succeeding  reign; 
a  man  of  no  ordinaiy  genius,  writing  in  his  more  inspired  moments  with  tenderness 


*  Tbe  Hist  pari  of  MamiUia :  see  LiBt  of  Greene's  prose-works  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

"  The  earliest  edition  of  it  [The  Fu^  Part  of  Mamiaia]  bears  date  in  1583  ;  and  by  some  verses 
signed  Q.  B.,  'in  praise  of  the  author  and  his  booke,'  which  are  prefixed,  it  is  dear  that  it  was  written, 
if  Mi  published,  before  Greene  left  college ; 

'  Greene  is  the  plant,  Hamillia  is  the  flowre, 
Cambridge  the  plat  where  plant  and  flower  growes.* 

If  J  frjend,  the  Ber.  A.  Dyoe,  in  his  beantifdl  edition  of  Cfreene's  WorkB,  in  two  vols.  Syo.,  also  gives  the 
date  of  1588  to  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Greene's  MamiUia,  See  toI.  I.  criii.  The  second 
part  of  MamiUia  was  nndonbtedly  first  printed  in  1593  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  may  be  a  mistake 
of  a  figure  on  the  title  of  the  Jirtt  part.  Gh%ene  would  hardly  write  the  second  part  of  the  same  story 
MaHy  ten  yean  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part'*    Collier's  HiaL  of  Engl,  Dram,  Poet,,  iii.  148, 


Assuredly  there  is  no  "  mistake "  on  the  title-page  of  the  First  Part  of  MamiUia :  the  typography 
aad  speUisg  of  that  tract  erinoe  it  to  be  of  as  early  a  date  as  1583.  Assuredly,  too,  the  Second  Part  of 
MamiUia  was  written  while  Greene  was  resident  at  Cambridge  (the  Dedication  being  dated  "  From  my 
diadit  in  Qare  hall "),  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1598,  when  the  author  was  in  his  graye :  and 
«e  may  eondoda  that  it  was  one  of  those  <*  many  papers"  which,  as  Chettle  tells  us  (see  before,  p.  2, 
Bfite),  Gnena  laft  ''in  sundry  booksellers'  hands." 
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and  delicacy.  George  Whetstone;  whose  Promm  and  Cassandra  having  afforded 
hints  to  Shakespeare  for  Measure  for  Measure,  will  prevent  his  name  from  being 
forgotten  by  posterity.  Edmund  Spenser;  celebrated  only  as  the  author  of  T?ie 
Shepherds  Calendar,  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  whose  songs  and  sonnets  were  then 
undoubtedly  familiar  to  his  coimtrymeu,  though  they  were  not  committed  to  the 
press  till  after  an  heroic  death  had  set  the  seal  upon  his  glory.  Sir  Edward  Dyer ;  * 
of  whose  productions  none  have  descended  to  our  times  that  seem  to  justify  the 
contemporary  applause  which  he  received.  John  Lyly ;  who  in  all  probability  was 
then  well-known  as  a  dramatist^  though  his  dramas  appear  to  have  been  intended 
only  for  court-shows  or  private  exhibitions,  and  though  none  of  them  were  printed 
before  1584  ;  and  who  in  1579  had  put  forth  his  far-famed  Euphues,  which  gave 
a  tone  to  the  prose-works  of  Greene.  Thomas  Watson ;  who  had  published  a 
collection  of  elaborate  and  scholar-like  sonnets,  entitled  Exaro/Aira^ta,  or  The  Fassianate 
Genturie  of  Love^  and  who  wrote  Latin  verses  with  considerable  skill  and  elegance  : 
and  Richard  Stanyhurst ;  who  went  mad  in  English  hexameters,  seriously  intending 
his  monstrous  absurdities  for  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  The  jEneid.f 


^ 


*  To  modem  readers  Dyer  wbb  known  as  a  poet  only  by  some  short  and  scattered  pieces  tUl  the 
discovery,  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  a  copy  of  his  Sijee  IdUlia,  translated  from  Theocritus,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1588. 

«  Tell  me,  in  good  sooth,  doth  it  not  too  enidently  appeare,  that  this  English  poet  wanted  but  a  good 
patterns  before  his  eyes,  as  it  might  be  some  delicate  and  choyce  elegant  poesie  of  good  M.  Sidneys  or 
M.  Dytri  (oner  yery  CSastor  and  Pollux  for  such  and  many  greater  matters),  when  this  trlmme  geere 
was  in  hatching  ?" 

Q[,  Harvey's  Thrujpnfper  and  witiU  familiar  Letters,  ke.  1580,  p.  86. 

"  Hie  quoque  sen  snbeas  Sydnsai,  slue  Dyeri 
Scrinia,  qua  Musis  area  bina  patet,"  &o. 
AtUkoris  ad  libellum  mum  Protrepticon. 

Watson's  PoitumaU  Centurie  of  Love,  n.  d.  [1581,  or  2.] 
''Gome,  diuine  poets^  and  sweet  oratours,  the  silner  streaming  fountaines  of  flowingest  witt  and 
shiningest  art ;  come  CSiawoer  and  Spencer,  More  and  Cheeke,  Aafth«.m  and  Astely,  Sidney  and  JHer.** — 
Q,  Harrey's  Pierces  Supererogation,  &c.,  1598,  p.  173. 

"  Spencer  and  Shakespeare  did  in  art  exoell, 
Sir  Edward  Dyer^  Qreene^  Nash,  Daniel,''  &c. 

Praise  of  HempBcedf — Taylor's  TTorib,  p.  72,  ed.  1630. 
f  As  Stanyhurst's  strange  volume  is  now  lying  before  me,  and  as  very  few  of  my  readers  can  ever 
have  seen  it,  I  subjoin  a  short  specimen  of  its  style  from  the  Second  Book  of  The  jEndd — (*' Primus  ibi 
ante  omnes  magna  comitante  caterva,"  &c.  v.  40) — ; 

"  First  then  among  oothers,  with  no  smal  coompanie  garded, 
Laocoon  storming  from  princelie  castel  is  hastning. 
And  a  fiur  of  beloing,  'What  fond  phantastical  harebraine 
Madnes  hath  enchannted  your  wits,  you  townsmen  vnhappie  ? 
Weene  you,  blind  hodipecks,  thee  Greekiah  nauie  returned  f 
Or  that  their  presents  want  craft  f    Is  subtil  Vlisses 
So  soone  foigotten  f    My  lief  for  an  haulfpennie,  Troians, 
Either  heere  ar  couching  soom  tronps  of  Groekish  aaemblie» 
Or  to  crush  our  bulwarcks  this  woorck  is  forged,  al  houses 
For  to  prie  suimountiog  thee  towne  :  soom  practis  or  oother 
Heere  lurcks  of  coonning  :  trust  not  this  treacherus  ensigne  : 
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1         The  foUowiDg  ^nriters,  some  of  whom  started  about  the  same  time  with  him  on 

'    the  race  for  fame,  were  added  to  the  catalogue  of  English  poets  during  Greene's  years 

I    of  authonship.     Christopher  Marlowe ;  whose  dramas  in  delineation  of  character  and 

btmts  of  passion  were  immeasurably  superior  to  any  that  had  been  before  presented 

on  our  stage,  and  whose  fine  ear  enabled  him  to  give  his  fervid  lines  a  modulation 

unknown  to  earlier  writers.     George  Peele  ;  *  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  next  most 

diiitinguifihed  play-wright  of  his  day,  and  who  attempted  various  sorts  of  poetry 

with  successw     William  Warner ;  the  tediousness  of  whose  long  and  homely  Albion^a 

I    England  is  relieved  by  passages  of  sweet  simplicity.     Abraham  Fraunce;f   who 

,    cultivated]  the  unmanageable  English  hexameter.     Thomas  Nash;^   more  noted 


And  for  ft  fol  reckning,  I  like  not  barrel  or  herring  ; 

Thee  Greeks  bestowing  their  presents  Greekish  I  feare  mee.' 

Thns  said,  he  stent  rested,  with  his  chaapt  sta£fe  speedily  running^ 

Strong  the  steed  he  chargeih,  thee  planck  ribs  manfully  rining. 

Then  the  iade,  hit^  shinered,  thee  vants  haulf  shrillie  rebounded 

With  clush  clash  buzzing,  with  droomming  clattered  humming." 

The  First  Fovre  Boohei  of  VirgUs  ^ntU,  &c.  1688,  p.  22. 

[  Sinee  this  memoir  6rat  appeared,  Stanyhurst's  Virrpl  has  been  reprinted.] 

Jvstlj  did  ICaah  characterize  the  English  hexameter  as  ''that  drunken  staggering  kinde  of  verse 

whicb  is  ail  Tp  hill  and  downe  hill,  like  the  way  betwixt  Stamford  and  Beechfeeld,  and  goes  like  a  horse 

plux^g  thxvagh  the  myre  in  the  deep  of  winter,  now  soust  vp  to  the  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  his 

ti|40ei^'*^i7dHi«  wUk  you  to  Saffnm-  Walden,  &c,  1596.     Sig.  A  8. 

*  There  an  eleven  lines  of  blank-verse  by  Peele,  prefixed  to  Watson's  Exaro^iratfia,  &c.,  n.  d.,  whieh 

WIS  pnbliafaed  in  1581  or  early  in  1562 ;  but  we  must  not  on  account  of  so  trifling  an  efitision  set  him 

down  MB  a  writer  anterior  to  Greene. 

f  Pranoce  is  sometimes  ridiculous  enough.     Appended  to  the  Second  Part  of  his  Cimnteue  of 

Pimhnku  lufchnrck,  1591,  is  a  translation  into  English  hexameters  of  part  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

j£tkwfiea  cf  Heliodorua ;  and  the  words  "H^n  Z\  4iKunt  wphs  Svr/iJif  forrot  (Gap.  rii.)  he  chooses  to 

render  thus; 

''  Now  had  fyeiy  Phlegon  his  dayes  reuolntion  ended, 

And  his  snoring  snowt  with  salt  wanes  all  to  beewashed."    Sig.  M  8. 

But  bene  Ft^imoe  was  thinking  of  Du  Bartas,  who  commences  the  Third  Book  of  his  Judith  with ; 

**  Bu  penible  Phlegon  la  narine  ronjlante 
Souffloit  Eur  les  Indois  la  clart6  rougissante 
Qui  reconduit  le  jour,"  &c., — 

h  passage  which  is  translated  as  follows  (see  England's  PamassuSf  1600,  p.  830,  and  Sylvestei's  Dm 
BarUUj  y.  864,  ed.  1641)  by  Thomas  Hudson  ; 

'*  The  tnaring  snout  of  restlesse  Phlegon  blew 
Hot  on  the  Indes,  which  did  the  day  renew 
With  scarlet  skie,"  &c. 

(Peiha^  I  need  hardly  add  that  Dn  Bartas  recollected  Yirgil,  jEn.  xiu  114  ; 

"  cum  primum  alto  se  gurgite  toUunt 
Solis  equl,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efflant") 

Z  I  have  not  hentated  to  include  Nash  in  this  list,  beliering  that,  as  his  livelihood  depended  on  his 
pen,  be  must  hare  produced  about  this  time  several  plays  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
vhteh,  yesrhMpti,  were  never  given  to  the  press  (his  satirical  play  called  The  Isle  of  Dogs,  which  he 
{ndaeed  in  1597,  was  certainly  never  printed).  In  1587  he  wrote  the  address  *'To  the  Gentlemen 
Students  of  both  Universities,"  prefixed  to  our  author's  Menaphon;  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he 
iboald  not  have  tried  his  powers  as  a  dramatist  till  after  Greeners  death  in  1592.     (We  now  know  that 
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as  a  prose-satirist,  and  as  tho  merciless  antagonist  of  Gabriel  Harvey.  Thomas 
Lodge,  the  coadjutor  of  our  author  in  the  Loohing-Glass  for  London ;  whose  lyric 
pieces  are  sometimes  highly  graceful ;  whose  tale  of  Rosalynde  furnished  to  Shake- 
speare the  materials  of  As  you  Wee  it ;  and  whose  Fig  for  Momus  (published  after 
Greene's  death)  entitles  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  satirical  poet  '  Thomas  Kyd  j 
who  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy  has  scenes  of  such  power  as  to  redeem  the  absurdities 
for  which  it  was  long  the  mark  of  ridicule.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  •  whose  Terses 
were  in  high  repute,  though  probably  little  valued  by  that  illustrious  man  himself. 
Henry  Constable;  a  sonneteer  of  considerable  elegance.  Michael  Drayton  and 
Samuel  Daniel,  both  afterwards  so  celebrated ;  who,  when  Greene  had  nearly  nm 
his  race,  were  beginning  to  court  the  notice  of  the  public :  and,  far  greater  than 
all,  William  Shakespeare ;  t  who  was  then  giving  new  life  to  the  dramas  of  his 
predecessors  by  the  touches  of  his  magic  pen.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  that 
while  Greene  flourished  as  an  author,  Spenser  (who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
preceding  him)  embodied  in  verse  a  portion  of  his  divine  vision.^ 

Foiur  of  the  writers  just  mentioned, — Marlowe,  Peele,  Nash,  §  and  Lodge,  ||  — ^were 

Naah  did  not  vrite  Dido  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  but  that  he  completed  it  after  Marlowe*B  decease 
in  1593  ;  see  my  Account  of  Marlowe  and  his  Writingt,  p.  xxxv,  ed.  185S.) 

*  He  is  praiaed,  and  quoted,  by  Puttenham  in  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589. 

i*  Shakespeare^B  earliest  works  for  the  stage  were  undoubtedly  rifacimenti  of  the  plays  of  his  prede* 
oessors  ;  and  Greene,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  alludes,  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  to  those  suocessful 
attempts  of  the  great  dramatist.     None  of  Shakespeare^s  Poems  were  in  print  during  Greene's  life-time. 

X  The  three  first  Books  of  The  Faerie  Queene  were  first  printed  in  1590,  but  they  doubtless  had 
been  handed  about  in  MS.  soTeral  years  before  :  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  his  Areadicm  Bhetoricke,  1588, 
quotes  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Second  Book  ;  and  in  The  Second  Part  of  Marlowe*s  Tamhurlainet  which 
appears  to  have  been  acted  somewhat  earlier  than  1587,  we  find  a  splendid  simile  borrowed  from  the 
thirty-second  stanza  of  the  Seventh  Canto  of  the  First  Book. 

§  Wood  calls  Nash  Greene's  "contemporary  in  Cambridge"  {Fasti,  Oxon,  Part  1st.  p.  246,  ed. 
Bliss) :  he  was  of  St.  John's  College,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree  in  1585.  After  Greene's  death 
Nash  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  liis  intimacy  with  him  being  so  much  dwelt  on  by 
Gabriel  Harvey. 

II  That  Greene  was  the  friend  to  whom  Lodge  entrusted  the  publication  of  his  Euphues  Shadouf, 
has  been  shown  at  p.  I.,  where  the  Address  to  Viscount  Fitzwaters,  which  the  former  prefixed  to  it^  has 
been  given  :  another  Address,  immediately  preceding  the  same  tracts  may  be  exhibited  here ; 

*'  To  the  Gentlemen  Beadeis,  Health. 
"  Gentlemen,  after  many  of  mine  owne  labours  that  you  haue  oourteouslie  accepted,  I  present  yon  with 
Euphties  Shadowe,  in  the  behalfe  of  my  absent  friend  M.  Thomas  Lodge^  who  at  his  departure  to  sea 
vpon  a  long  voyage,  was  willing,  as  a  generall  &rewell  to  all  courteous  gentlemen,  to  leaue  this  his  worke 
to  the  view ;  which  if  yon  grace  with  your  fauours,  eyther  as  his  affected  meaning  or  the  worthe  of  the 
worke  requires,  not  onely  I  for  him  shall  rest  yours,  but  what  labonres  his  sea  studies  affords,  shall  be, 
I  dare  promise,  offered  to  your  sight,  to  gratifie  your  courtesies,  and  his  pen,  as  himselfe^  euery  waye 
yours  for  euer.     Farewell. 

Tours  to  command, 

Bob.  Qbbbhb." 
Before  our  author's  Spanish  JllasqueradOf  1589,  is  the  following  Sonnet ; 

**  Le  doux  babil  de  ma  lire  d'iuoire 
Serra  ton  front  d'un  laurier  verdisant ; 
Dont  a  bon  droit  ie  te  voy  iouissant, 
Mon  doux  ami,  etemisant  ta  gloire. 
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the  chief  friends  and  ajssociateB  of  our  author.  Lodge  has  never  been  taxed  with 
debauchery  :  but  Greene  and  the  former  three  appear  to  have  rushed  eagerlj  into 
the  dissipations  of  London,  encouraging  each  other  in  their  course  of  folly.  The 
money  which  they  quickly  earned  by  the  labour  of  their  ever-ready  pens,  they  seem 
as  quickly  to  have  squandered ;  being  lovers  of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  *  fre- 
quenters of  ordinaries  and  taverns,  to  which  the  youths  of  fashion  then  resorted 
daily.f  Marlowe  has  been  accused  of  atheism ;  nor  has  Greene  escaped  the  same 
diarge ;  X  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged,  that  their  accusers,  being 
chiefly  puritans  who  regarded  the  theatre  as  an  abomination,  were  not  unlikely  to 


Ton  nom,  mon  Greene,  anim^  par  mes  yers, 
AbaiBse  I'oeil  de  gens  seditienx  ; 
Tu  de  mortel  es  compagnon  de  dienx  : 
N'est  ce  point  grand  loyer  dans  rnniners  f 

Ignoii  nulla  cupido. 
Thomas  Lodge." 

*  ^' A  good  feQove  hee  [Greene]  was ;  and  would  bane  dmnke  with  thee  [Gabriel  Harrey]  for  more 
angels  ilken  the  lord  thon  libeldst  on  [Edward  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford]  gane  thee  in  Christ's  College.*' 

*'  In  a  night  and  a  day  would  he  bane  yarkt  vp  a  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  seanen  yeare ; 

and  glad  was  thai  printer  that  might  bee  so  blest  to  pay  him  deare  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit. 

*'Hae  made  no  aocount  of  winning  credite  by  his  workes,  as  thou  dost,  that  dost  no  good  workes, 
bat  thinkes  to  bee  famoeed  by  a  strong  fiuth  of  thine  owne  worthines ;  his  only  care  was  to  haue  a  spel 
in  his  purse  to  ooniore  yp  a  good  cuppe  of  wine  with  at  all  times."  Nash's  Strange  Ntwesy  &o. 
1592.  S4. 

Greeoe  naed  to  be  called  familiarly  Robin  ; 

«  Our  modeme  poets  to  that  passe  are  drinen, 
Those  names  are  curtaVd  which  they  first  had  ginen ; 
And,  as  we  wisht  to  hane  their  memories  drown'd. 
We  scarcely  can  afford  them  halfe  their  sound. 
GrttMy  who  had  in  both  Academies  ta'ne 
Begree  of  Master,  yet  could  neuer  gaine 
To  be  caU'd  more  than  iZo&in ;  who,  had  he 
Profest  ought  sane  the  Muse,  seru*d,  and  been  free 
After  a  seuen  yeares  prentiseship,  might  haue 
With  credit  too,  gone  Itioheri  to  his  graue." 

Hey  wood's  ffierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,  1635,  p.  206. 
"  With  IMfin  Greene  it  passes  Eindharts  capacity  to  deale." — Chettle's  Kind-Harts  Dreams^  n.  d. 

\nn\  8ig.  e  4. 

Oiekker  in  A  Knights -Conjuting,  ftc,  1607,  introduces  our  author  and  his  friends  together  in  the 
Eljiiaa  fields;  "whil'st  Marlow,  Greene,  and  Feele  had  got  vnder  the  shades  of  a  large  vyne,  laughing  to 
see  !lasb  (that  was  but  newly  come  to  their  oolledge)  still  haunted  with  the  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit 
thai  followed  him  heere  ypon  earth,"  ke,  Sig.  K  4.  For  the  entire  passage,  see  my  Account  of  PeeU 
and  kis  Writings  in  the  present  Tolume. 

t  Tide,  in  Dekker's  Ovls  Hwne  JBooke,  1609,  <*Chap.  Y.  How  a  yong  gallant  should  behaue 
himflclf«  in  an  ordinary,"  p.  22,  and  '*  Chap.  viiL  How  a  gallant  should  behaue  himaelfe  in  a  taueme," 
p.  SO.  He  was  to  dine  at  an  ordinary  during  the  forenoon,  then  go  to  the  play,  and,  after  it^  sup  at 
a  tavenL 

X  See  the  "  Note  "  of  Marlowe's  "  damnable  opinions  "  by  a  person  named  Bame,  printed,  from  an 
Hsri^aa  MSw,  in  Ritaon's  Observations  on  Warton*s  Mist,  of  E,  P.,  p.  40,  and  in  Appendix  L  to  my 
ed.  of  Karlove*!  Works  ;  Beard's  Theatre  of  Ood^s  Judgments  ;  Yaughan's  Golden  Grove  ;  The  French 
AeagUptg^  ke,,  kc  1  subjoin  from  The  JRepentanee  of  Robert  Greene  the  passage  dted  by  T.  B.  the 
tnaakim  of  Tke  French  Academy, — see  note  in  page  2  of  this  essay;  and  it  is  but  fidr  to  mention  thai 
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magnify  without  scrapie  the  oflfcnces  and  indiiscretiond  of  dramatic  writera.  But  the 
words  of  Greene  to  Marlowe  in  the  Address  to  his  brother  poets  at  the  end  of  the 
Oroais-tporth  of  Wk  (which  ^ill  be  afterwards  quoted),— even  if  we  understand  thoso 
words  in  a  modified  sense, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  tenor  of  The  Repentance  of 
Robert  Greene,  are  an  unquestionable  proof  that  both  Marlowe  and  Greene  were 
more  than  careless  about  religion  ;  and  in  Marlowe's  case  there  is  additional  evidenco 
which  strongly  tends  to  show  that  his  tenets  were  as  impious  as  his  morals  were 
depraved.* 

No  more  than  five  dramas^t  the  undoubted  works  of  Greene,  have  come  down  to 

Mr.  Collier,  wxihoni  haring  ever  seen  Tkt  Heptntanee  of  Robert  Greene,  expressed  his  oonyiction,  in  the 
Poetical  Decameron,  that  our  author  was  the  person  to  whom  T.  B.  alluded  : 

'*Commiiig  one  day  into  Aldersgate  street  to  a  welwillers  house  of  mine,  hee  with  other  of  his  fiiendes 
perswaded  mee  to  leaue  my  had  course  of  life,  which  at  length  would  bring  mee  to  Ttter  destruction  : 
whererpon  I  scoffingly  made  them  this  answer  ;  *  Tush,  what  better  is  he  that  dies  in  his  bed  than  he 
that  endes  his  life  at  Tybume  ?  all  owe  God  a  death :  if  I  may  haue  my  desire  while  I  line,  I  am 
satisfied  ;  let  me  shift  after  death  as  I  may.'    My  friends  hearing  these  words,  greatly  greened  at  my 
graoelesse  resolution,  made  this  reply  ;  '  If  you  feare  not  death  in  this  world,  nor  the  paines  of  the  body 
in  this  lift,  yet  doubt  the  second  death,  and  the  losae  of  your  soule,  which  without  hearty  repentance 
must  rest  in  hell-fire  for  euer  and  euer.'     '  Hell ! '  quoth  I ;  '  what  talke  you  of  hell  to  me  !    I  know 
if  I  once  eome  there,  I  shal  haue  the  company  of  better  men  than  myselfe ;  I  shal  also  meete  with  some 
madde  knaues  in  tiiat  place,  and  so  long  as  I  shall  not  sit  there  alone,  my  care  is  the  lesse.     But  you 
are  mad  folks,*  quoth  I ;  '  for  if  I  feared  the  ludges  of  the  bench  no  more  than  I  dread  the  iudgements  of 
God,  I  would  before  I  slept  dine  into  one  carles  bagges  or  other,  and  make  merrie  with  the  shelles  I 
found  in  them  so  long  as  they  would  last.'    And  though  some  in  this  company  were  fryers  of  mine  owno 
fratemitie  to  whom  I  spake  the  wordes,  yet  were  they  so  amazed  at  my  prophane  speeches  that  they 
wisht  themselues  foorth  of  my  company.*'    Sig.  B  2. 

*  In  my  Account  of  Marlowe  and  his  Wrilingt,  p.  xxxiii.,  ed.  1858,  I  haye  the  following  remarks  : 
**  How  fiur  the  poet's  [Marlowe* s]  fireethinking  was  really  carried,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  I 
certainly  feel  that  probability  is  outraged  in  several  of  the  statements  of  Bame,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  quarrel  with  Marlowe,  and  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  and  I 
can  readily  beliere  that  the  Puritans  would  not  stick  at  misrepresentation  in  speaking  of  a  man  whose 
writings  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  exalt  the  stage  :  but  when  I  see  that  the  author  of  The  Retume 
from  Pemasevs,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  fiuiaticism,  has  painted  the  character  of  Bfarlowe  in  the 
darkest  colours,  while  at  the  same  time  he  bestows  a  high  encomium  on  his  genius ;  and,  above  all, 
when  I  remember  that,  before  either  Bame  or  the  Puritans  had  come  forward  as  his  aoeusers,  the  dying 
Greene  had  borne  unequivocal  testimony  against  him  to  the  very  same  eflfect, — it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  Marlowe's  impiety  was  more  confirmed  and  daring  than  Warton  and  others 
have  been  willing  to  allow.** 

t  The  extreme  scarcity  of  Greene's  plays  (as  also  of  his  pamphlets)  is  to  be  attributed,  among  otb6r 
causes,  to  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  :  see  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  395,  and  Pepys's  Memoirs,  vol. 
i.  pp.  462,  464  (which  passages  I  have  cited  in  my  Account  of  Peek  and  his  Writings). 

In  The  Shakespeare  Societies  Papert,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  is  an  essay  entitled  Early  rarity  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Oreene  ;  the  writer  of  which  adduces  the  following  passage  from  the  Introduction  to  Bowlanda's 
^Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meete,  ed.  1602,  as  *'  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  some  of  Greene's  worka  even  as 
early  as  1602**  : 

'*  Gentleman,  C!an'st  helpe  me  to  all  Grcen^i  Bookes  in  one  volume  T  But  I  will  haue  them  eucry 
one,  not  any  wanting. 

Prentice.  Sir,  I  hane  most  part  of  them,  but  I  lack  Conny-eatehing,  and  some  halfe  dosen  more  : 
but  I  thinke  I  eould  procure  them.     There  be  in  the  Towne,  I  am  sure,  can  fit  you." 

Now,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  some  of  Grreene's  works  may  have  been  scaree  in  1602,  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  no  proof  that  they  were  so  :  the  reply  of  the  Prentice  is  merely  a  piece  of  fiioe* 
tiousnev  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  essay-writer  should  not  have  perceived  the  joke  intended. 
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posterity.  Bat  it  is  plain  that  during  th^  series  of  years  when  he  was  a  regular 
writer  for  the  stage  he  must  have  produced  a  much  greater  number  of  plays  :  in  all 
probability  many  of  them  were  never  published,  and  perhaps  of  some  which  were 
really  printed  not  a  single  copy  has  escaped  destruction. 

I  shall  now  notice  his  dramatic  pieces  one  by  one  :  none  of  them  were  giren  to 
the  press  till  after  his  death ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  they  were 
written  or  originally  performed. 

Th^  Higtcry  of  Orlando  FurioBo,  1594  and  1599.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  Hens' 
lowe's  Diary  J  under  the  year  1591-2,  as  having  been  acted  by  the  Lord  Strangers  men ; 


**Bdatorton<2o,  the  21  of  ftbreary 


STJ*  ^.'»  • 


That  this  play  was  printed  from  a  veiy  imperfect  manuscript  there  oould  be  no 
doubty  even  before  Mr.  CoUier  had  discovered  the  curious  paper  which  he  describes 
as  follows  (and  which  I,  of  course,  have  used  for  the  present  edition).  ''The 
evidence  to  establish  that  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  performed  by 
AUeyn,  may  be  lodged  upon  as  decisive.  Among  the  MSS.  at  Dulwich  College  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  original  part  of  Oriando,  as  trauscribed  by  the  copyist  of  the 
theatre  for  the  actor.  It  is  in  three  pieces,  one  much  longer  than  the  others^  all 
imperfect,  being  more  or  less  injiured  by  worms  and  time.  Here  and  there  certain 
blanks  have  been  supplied  in  a  different  hand-writing,  and  that  hand-writing  is 
Alleyn*&  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  very  copy  from  which  he 
learnt  his  part  j  and  that  the  scribe,  not  being  able  in  some  places  to  read  the 
authof^s  manuscript,  had  left  small  spaces,  which  Alleyn  filled  up,  either  by  his  own 
suggestion,  from  the  MS.,  or  after  inquiry  of  Greene.  It  contains  no  more  than  was 
to  be  delivered  by  the  actor  of  the  character  of  Orlando,  with  the  cuet  (as  they  were 
then,  and  are  still,  technically  called)  regularly  marked,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  transcribers  in  our  theatres.'*t — Mr.  Collier  thinks 
that  Greeners  Orlando  Furioso  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Peele's 
Farrvell  to  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1589  ; 

"  Bid  theatrei,  and  prond  tragedianf^ 
Bid  Hahomet,  Scipio,  and  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
King  Charltmagnt,  Tom  Stukelej,  and  the  rest^ 
Adiea." 

Perhaps  so  :  but  Charlemagne  is  not  a  character  in  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  recollect  any  old  play  in  which  he  makes  his  appearance. — In  The 
iPfaux  tyf  Coney-tatching,  1592,  Greene  is  accused  of  selling  it  twice  :  "Master  R.  G., 
would  it  not  make  you  blush — if  you  sold  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for 
twenty  nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play  to  Lord 
Admiial^s  men,  for  as  much  more  1    Was  not  this  plain  coney-catching,  M.  G.  ?" — If 


*  r.  21,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 


t  Memoirs  of  Edward  AUeyn,  &e.,  p.  7. 
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the  reader  is  acquainted  with  Ariosto  an^  the  romance-poets  of  Italy,  he  will  be 
startled  to  find  that  in  this  drama  Angelica  is  made  the  daughter  of  Marsilius. 

A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,  1594,  1598,  1602,  and  1617,  is  the 
joint-production  of  Lodge  and  Greene.  That  it  was  several  times  played  by  the  Lord 
Strange*s  men,  is  recorded  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  where  the  earliest  mention  of  it  is, — 

'<  Rd  at  t^  lookingkuse,  the  8  of  manhe  1591[-2]         ....    Ty*."  * 

As  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  English  Mysteries,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
the  following  opinion  expressed  by  Lodge  in  his  Wits  Miserie^  and  the  Worlds  Mad- 
nesse,  Discotiering  the  Deuils  Incamat  of  this  Age,  1596  ;  "  Againe  in  stage  plaies  to 
make  use  of  hystoricall  scripture,  I  hold  it  with  the  legists  odious,  and,  as  the  councill 
of  Trent  did,  Sess.  §  4.  Fin.,  I  condemne  it."  Sig.  F  4.  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  who 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  Loohing-Glass,  were  personages  once  very  familiar  to  the 
populace  of  the  metropolis  :  no  puppet-show  (or  motion,  as  it  used  to  be  termed,) 
was  so  attractive  to  the  citizens  as  that  of  Nineveh.f 

The  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  1594,  1599, 1630,  and 
1655.  Several  notices  of  the  acting  of  this  play  are  found  in  Henslowe*s  Diary,  the 
earliest  under  the  year  1591-2,  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Strange*s  men, — 

"  Bd  at  fryer  bacone,  the  19  of  febraiy,  nttenlaye  .        .    xtij>  i^'.'*  t 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  subsequently  it  was  revived  for  the  court 
with  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue  by  Middleton ; 

''  Lent  nnto  Thomas  Downton,  the  14  of  desembr  1602,  to  paye  unto  Mr.  Mydelton  |      „ 
for  a  prologe  and  epeloge  for  the  playe  of  Bacon  for  the  corte,  the  some  of  {         ^ 

Our  old  dramatists  hardly  ever  invented  the  stories  of  their  pieces  ;  and  in  this,  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  plays,  Greene  has  closely  followed  the  well-known  prose-tract, 

*  P.  23,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

t  "  Wife.    .     .    .    But  of  all  the  sightfl  that  ener  were  in  London,  since  I  was  married,  meUunka 
the  little  child,  &c.  was  the  prettieet ;  that  and  the  hermaphrodite. 

Citizen.  Nay,  by  yonr  leaye,  NeU,  Ninevie  was  better. 

Wife.  Ninevie  f  Oh,  that  was  the  story  of  Joan  and  the  waU,  was  it  not,  George  ? 

Ciiieen.  Tes,  lamb." 

Beanmont  and  Fletchex^s  Knight  of  the  Bwming  Fettle,  act.  iii. 

'<  They  say,  there's  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  with  Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at 
Fleet-bridge.** — Ben  Jonson*8  Every  man  o/tU  of  his  humour,  act  ii.  so.  1. 

"  0  the  motions  that  I  Lanthom  Leatherhead  hane  given  light  to,  in  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod 
died  1    Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and  so  was  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Norwich,**  kc 

Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  act.  Y.  so.  I. 

'*!  wonder  that,  amongst  all  year  objects,  yon  presented  os  not  with  Flatoes  Idea,  or  the  eight  of 
Niniue,  Babylon,  London,  or  some  Stur-bridge-&ire  monsters." — Lingua,  ed.  1617,  Sig.  P. 

"  I  pray  yee  what  shows  will  be  heere  to  night  ?  1  haue  seen  the  Babones  abneady,  the  Citiie  of  new 
Niniuie,  and  Jnlins  Oesar  acted  by  the  mammets." 

Euerie  Woman  in  her  Humor,  1609,  Sig.  H. 

"  Here  are  more  maskers  too,  I  think  :  this  masking  is  a  heaVnly  entertainment  for  the  widow, 
who  ne*er  saw  any  shew  yet  but  the  puppet-play  o*  Nineve.^* 

Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman-etreet,  act  v.  so.  11. 

Z  p.  20,  ed.  Shake.  Soc  §  P.  228,  ed.  Shake.  Soc 
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entitled  The  famous  History  of  Friar  Bouxm,  The  character  of  Mai*garet,  the  fair 
moid  of  Fressingfield  is  not,  however,  borrowed  from  the  proso-pamphlet« 

7*he  Scottish  History  of  James  the  Fourth,  1598.*  From  what  source  our  author 
derived  the  materials  of  this  strange  fiction,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  nor 
could  Mr.  David  Laing  of  Edinbui^h,  who  is  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  ancient 
litezatore  of  his  country,  point  out  to  me  any  Scottish  chronicle  or  tract  which  might 
have  afforded  hints  to  the  poet  for  its  composition. 

I%e  Comical  History  of  Alphansus,  King  of  Arragon,  1599.  t  We  learn  from  the 
speech  of  y  enus  at  the  dose  of  this  play  that  the  author  intended  to  have  written  a 
Seoond  Part. 

Besides  the  five  dramas  just  euimierated,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  include  in 
the  present  collection  George-OrGreene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599,  in  consequence 
of  the  following  M.  S.  notes  having  been  found  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  that 
piece  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes ; 

^  Written  by a  minister  who  acted  the  piners  pt  in  it  himselfe. 

Teste  W.  Shakespeare." 

**  Ed.  Juby  X  saith  it  was  made  by  Ro.  Greene." 

These  two  memoranda  are  by  different  persons,  and  in  handwriting  of  about  the 
time  when  the  play  was  printed.  Statements  which  render  it  highly  probable  that 
Greene  was  ^  a  minister "  have  been  before  adduced :  see  p.  3.  In  The  Finner  of 
Wakefield,  George-SrGreene  compeUs  Sir  Nicholas  Mannering  to  eat  the  seals  of  the 
Earl  of  Kendalls  commission ;  and  Nash  informs  us  that  Greene  once  forced  an 
apparitor  to  imdergo  a  similar  humiliation :  "Had  hee  liu*d,  Gabriel,  and  thou  shouldst 
[have]  80  vnarteficially  and  odiously  Hbeld  against  him  as  thou  hast  done,  he  would 
haue  made  thee  an  example  of  ignominy  to  all  ages  that  are  to  come,  and  driuen 
thee  to  eate  thy  owne  booke  butterd,  as  I  sawe  him  make  an  apparriter  once  in  a 
taneru  eate  his  citation,  waxe  and  all,  very  handsomly  seru'd  twixt  two  dishes." 
Strange  ycwes,  &c.  1592,  Sig.  C  3.  The  incident  in  the  drama  bearing  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  an  adventure  in  the  life  of  Greene  would  strengthen  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  by  him,  were  it  not  that  in  the  old  prose  History  of 
Gtcrge^iXrChreene,  on  which  the  play  is  tmdoubtedly  founded,  §  the  valiant  Pinner 
obliges  Mannering  to  swallow  the  seals.  || 

*  Aeeording  to  Bome  authorities,  it  was  reprinted  in  1599. 

*^  An  edition  of  1597  is  mentioned  by  some  bibliogiaphen. 

X  inbj  was  an  actor,  and  wrote  a  play  called  Sampson  in  conjonction  with  Samuel  Rowley. 

I  Bitson,  after  observing  that  the  drama  of  Oeorge-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wak^ld,  "has  been 
giiooeuualy  ascribed  to  Heywood  the  epigrammatist^  and  is  reprinted,  with  other  trash,  in  the  late 
ediium  df  Dodsley*s  Old  Plays,"  says  that  it  **  (at  least  tliat  part  of  it  which  we  hare  any  concern  with) 
ta  founded  oa  the  ballad  of  Bobin  Hood  and  the  pinder  of  Wakefield,  which  it  directly  quotes,  and  is  in 
faei  a  mcti  despicaMe performance ;^*  and  a  little  after  he  tells  us  "The  [prose]  History  of  Chorge  a 

i  la  The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  (by  Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Hathway),  1600, 

the  Somner  is  fn  like  manner  made  to  gulp  down  his  citation. 

n 
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In  Henfllowe*8  Diary  is  a  list  of  plays  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  mezi^  which 
oontaiiis  four  notices  of  this  dramas  the  earliest  of  them  being, — 


;;;b  vb  "  • 


"Bdat^ofyfa^en,  ihe29ofde8embrl593 uj^  x>. 

Among  the  old  M.  S.  dramas,  which  the  detestable  carelessness  of  John  War- 
burton  allowed  to  perish,  was  the  Uist.  of  Johe  hy  Rob.  Green. 

The  opinion  that  Greene  was  concerned  in  the  two  "histories"  entitled  The  Fint 
Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  ttoo  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.,  and 
The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Torke,  Ac,  is  founded  on  a  passage  of  his 
Address  to  his  brother  play-wrights  in^the  GroaUworth  of  Wit,  and  will  be  afterwards 
noticed  when  that  Address  is  laid  before  the  reader. 

Edward  Phillips,  in  his  (strangely  incorrect)  Theatrum  Poetarum,  1675,  informs 
us,  that  Greene  was  the  author  of  Fair  Emm,  1631,  and  that  he  was  associated  with 
Lodge  in  composing  The  Laws  of  Nature,  Lady  Alinumy,  1659,  The  Contention  betu^eene 
Liberalitie  and  Prodigalitie,  1602,  and  Luminalia,  1627. — It  is  not  impossible  that 
Greene  might  have  written  Fair  Emm,  By  The  Laws  of  Nature  we  must  understand 
one  of  Bale's  Miracle-plays  entitled  The  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  Ac 
Lady  Alimony  is  in  a  style  so  different  from  Greene's  that  no  portion  of  it  could  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  Contention  bettveene  Liberalitie  and  Prodigalitie  is 
probably,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "an  older  piece  revived  and  altered*' ;  and  Greene 
"  may  have  had  some  concern  in  it  prior  to  1592.**t  Luminalia  was  not  produced 
till  long  after  his  deatL 

K,  as  a  dramatist,  Greene  fails  to  exhibit  character  with  force  and  discrimination, 
if  he  has  much  both  of  the  fustian  and  the  meanness  which  are  found  more  or  less 
in  all  the  plays  of  the  period,  and  if  his  blank- verse  is  so  monotonous  as  to  pall  upon 
the  ear ;  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  not  unfrequently  writes  with 
elegance  and  spirit,  and  that  in  some  scenes  he  makes  a  near  approach  to  simplicity 
and  natiu-e.t 


Greene,  pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  4to,  no  date,  ia  a  modem  production,  ckiefly  founded  on  the  old 
play  jnat  mentioned,  of  neither  authority  nor  merit"  Robin  Hood,  toI.  1.  p.  zzix.  The  hallad  in 
question  I  have  subjoined  to  the  play ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  slight  a  foundation  the  former 
afforded  for  the  latter.  That  the  prose-history  was  taken  from  the  play  I  cannot  belieTe  :  it  was  the 
almost  constant  custom  of  our  old  dramatists  to  borrow  their  plote  and  characters  from  popular  story- 
books, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  play  of  Oeorge-a- Greene  was  indebted  for  its 
materials  to  the  prose-tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  (though  perhaps  somewhat  modernised)  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Thoms's  Early  Prose  Romances^  toI.  ii.  The  following  piece  was  sold  by  auction  a  few 
years  ago  [i.  e.  a  few  years  before  1831]  :  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  being  the  History  of  George  a 
Greene,  the  lusty  Pinder  of  the  north,  hri^y  showing  his  manhood,  and  his  hrane  merriment  amongst 
his  boon  companions :  full  of  pretty  histories,  songs,  catches,  jests,  and  riddles,  4to.  b.  1.  1682. 

*  P.  81,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.. 

t  ffist.  of  Engl  Dram,  Poet,  u  819,  ii.  352. 

X  ''He  was  of  singuler  pleasaunce,  the  rerye  supporter,  and,  to  no  mans  disgrace  bee  this  intended, 
the  only  comedian  of  a  Tulgar  writer  in  this  country.** 

Chettle's  Kind- Harts  Dreame,  n.d.  [1592.]  Sig.  B.  3. 
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Prefixed  to  our  author's  Ferimedes  the  BlackesmUh,  1588,  is  an  Address  to  the 

Gentlemen  Readers,  part  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  keepe  my  old  course,  to  palter 

Tp  something  in  prose,  Tsing  mine  old  poesie  still,  Omne  tulU  punctum,  although 

latelje  two  gentlemen  poets  made  two  mad  men  of  Rome  beate  it  out  of  their  paper 

buoklers,  and  had  it  in  derision,  for  that  I  could  not  make  my  verses  iet  ypon  the 

stage  in  tnigioall  buskins,  euerie  worde  filling  the  mouth  like  the  fiiburden  of  Bo-Bell, 

dauring  God  out  of  heauen  with  that  Atheist  Tamburlan^  or  blaspheming  with  the 

mad  preest  of  the  sonne  :  but  let  me  rather  openly  pocket  yp  the  asse  at  Diogenes 

hand,  then  wantonlye  set  out  such  impious  instances  of  intollerable'poetrie,  such  mad 

and  sooffing  poets,  that  haue  propheticall  spirits  as  bred  of  Merlins  race.    If  there  be 

anye  in  England  that  set  the  end  of  scoUarisme  in  an  English  blanck-verse,  I  thinke 

either  it  is  the  humor  of  a  nouioe  that  tickles  them  with  selfe-loue,  or  to[o]  much 

fraquenting  the  hot-house  (to  yse  the  Germaine  prouerbe)  hath  swet  out  all  the 

greatest  part  of  their  wits,  which  wasts  gradatim^  as  the  Italians  say  poco  d  poco.     If 

I  speake  darkely,  gentlemen,  and  offend  with  this  digression,  I  craue  pardon,  in  that 

I  bat  answere  in  print  what  they  haue  offered  on  the  stage."     An  obscure  passage, 

from  which  it  is  difficult  to  gather  anything  except  that  Greene  is  highly  indignant 

at  his  alleged  incapacity  of  writing  blank-verse,  and  alludes  rather  contemptuously  to 

Marfowe*8  celebrated  tragedy  of  Tambarlaine, — perhaps,  also,  to  some  other  piece  by 

the  same  author  in  which  "  the  priest  of  the  sun  "  was  a  character. — If  Greene  bore 

any  ill-will  to  Marlowe  in  1588,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  passed  away  long  * 

before  the  latter  was  on  his  death-bed. 

In  England! s  Famasnu,  1600,  are  several  quotations  from  our  author's  dramatic 
worksL 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Greene  not  only  composed  for  the  stage,  but 
also  oocaidonally  appeared  on  it  as  an  actor.  ''I  was  suddainely  certified,"  says 
Gabriel  Harvey,  "that  the  king  of  the  paper  stage  (so  the  gentleman  tearmed 
Greene)  had  played  his  last  part,  and  was  gone  to  Tarleton."*    Fovre  Letters  and 

**The  best  poets  for  comedy  among  the  Qreeks  are  these,  Menander,  Aristophanes,  &c.,  and  among 
the  lAtines,  PhiatuSi  &&  ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst  yb  bee^  Edward  Earle  of  Oxforde,  Doctor 
Oa^er  of  Oxfbrde,  Kaister  Bowley  once  a  rare  scholler  of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister 
Bdvardci  one  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne,  Oreene, 
Shakcspetfe,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony  Mundye  onr  best  plotter.  Chapman,  Porter, 
WUmb,  Hatbway,  and  Henry  Chettle.'* 

Meres's  Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Tretuvry,  1598,  fbl.  283. 

*  Ftwa  the  following  lines  in  a  volume  of  great  rarity  it  seems  that  Tarlton  was  celebrated  for  his 
tra^  as  well  aa  his  oomio  acting  : 

**  Mich,  TarltanOf  oomosdorwm principi,    EpU, 

Cv^vu  (Tiator)  sit  sepnlchniBi  hoc  scire  tib, 

Inscripiionem  non  habens  ? 
Asta  gradamqne  siste  panlisper  tnnm  : 

Incognitnm  nomen  scies« 

Prineepe  eomcBdonim  tniit  qaos  Anglifi 

Tellns  in  hoc  busto  eubat. 

D  2 
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Certaine  Sonnets,  &c.  1592,  p.  9  :  a  little  after  he  speaks  of  "  his  piperly  extem- 
porizing and  Tarletonizing  ; "  and  in  one  place  expresslj  calls  him  ^'  a  player/'  p.  2o. 
See,  too,  the  MS.  notes  already  cited  (p.  33)  from  a  copy  of  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 
— His  friends,  Marlowe  and  Peele,  it  has  been  ascertained,  had  trod  the  boards. 

The  various  verses  which  are  scattered  through  his  prose-tracts  constitute,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  whole  of  Greene's  non-dramatic  poetry,  with  the  exception  of 
A  Maiden's  Dream,  Upon  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Christopher  ffatton, 
Knighiy  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Englandy  1591 ;  which  was  reprinted  in  The  Sluikes- 
peare  Society's  Papers,  1845,  voL  ii.  p.  127,  by  the  possessor  of  the  only  copy  yet 
discovered,  who  not  unjustly  describes  it  as  "a  favourable  specimen,  both  of  the 
fiEuicy  and  of  the  facility  of  the  writer."* 

Of  Greene's  numerous  prose-tracts,  most  of  which  are  interspersed  with  verses,  a 
list  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Their  popularity  is  sufficiently  testified 
by  the  repeated  editions  through  which  many  of  them  passed.  On  their  first 
appearance,  doubtless,  they  were  perused  with  avidity  by  the  courtly  gallants  and 
fair  ones  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  youthful  students  of  our  universities; 
and,  long  after  Greene  was  in  his  grave,  they  were  sold  on  ballad-mongers' 
stalls  and  hawked  about  the  country  by  chapmen,  forming  the  favourite  reading 
of   the    vulgar.f      In   some  of  them  ho    exhibits    no  mean   invention,   and   no 


Quo  mortuo,  spretn  silent  oomedisB 

%agedi8Bque  turbidee. 
SoeiUB  deens  desidennt  mutes  snum, 

Blsaaque  abest  Sardonius. 
Hio  BosdiiB  Britannicnfl  BepnltuB  est, 

Quo  notior  nemo  fait. 
Abi,  Tiator  :  sin  te  adbnc  nomen  latet, 
Edioet  hoc  quivia  pner.*' 
/oannw  Stradlingi  Epigrammatum  Libri  QucUudTf  Jxmdinif  1607,  dnod.,  p.  13. 
*  But  where  was  his  judgment  when,  a  little  before,   he  called  Greene  "Shakespeare's  most 
distinguithed  contemporary  and  rival "  f 

t  ^Ae  Myrrour  of  Modestie  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Planetomachta  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Euphttea  his  eenaure  to  PhilatUua  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Morando  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Menaphon  to  Lady  Hales,  TuUies  Loue  to  Lord  Strange,  the  Mourning  Oarment  to  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  Aldda  to  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Arhasto  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  Philomela  to  Lady 
Fitswaters,  Penelope' i  Weh  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  The  Card  of 
Pamcy  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  &c  &c.  :  the  dedication  of  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  is  addressed 
to  the  Right  Woishipful  Thomas  Bamaby  Esquire,  and  is  signed  '^  Your  duetifull  adopted  sonne  Boberi 
Greene.** 

''Euen  Guioeiardines  siluer  historic^  and  Aiiostos  golden  eantoes,  grow  out  of  request :  and  the 
Countesse  of  Pembrookes  Arcadia  is  not  greene  inough  for  queasie  stomackes,  but  they  must  have 
(Greenes  Arcadia  ;  and,  I  belleene,  most  eagerlie  longed  for  Greenes  Faerie  Queene.**  G.  HarTey*a  Fovrt 
LeUerSf  and  certains  Sonnets,  fcc,  1592,  p.  26. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  A^ery  man  outofhis  humour,  insinuates  that  Gh'eene  was  beginning  to  go  out  of  &a]iion  ; 
**Fast,  She  does  obsenre  as  pure  a  phrase,  and  use  as  choice  figures  in  her  ordinary  oonfereooeay  as 
any  be  in  the  Arcadia. 

Car.  Or  rather  in  Greene's  works,  whence  she  may  steal  «rith  more  security.'*    Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
But  certainly  for  many  yean  after  this  play  was  produced,  (in  1599,)  Greene  continued  to  bo  very 
popular. 
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slight  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable ;  but  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine 
how  much  he  borrowed  from  the  obscurer  writers  of  France  and  Italy.  His  fancy 
was  exuberant,  and  supplied  him  with  an  endless  variety  of  images ;  his  facility  of 
diction  was  very  great ;  and  though  he  does  not  display  any  depth  of  thought,  he 
abounds  in  just  and  pleasing  reflexions.  He  frequently  delights  us  with  passages  of 
real  pathos  and  genuine  beauty  ;  again,  he  is  devoted  to  conceits  and  alliteration,  or 
becomes  insufferably  tedious  and  diffuse.  His  love  of  similies  drawn  from  the 
imaginary  properties  of  herbs,  stones,*  &c.  he  caught  from  Lyly ;  and  contemporary 
panegyrists  imagined  that  they  were  bestowing  the  highest  encomium  on  Greene 
when  they  ranked  him  with  the  fantastical  author  of  JSuphues^f  Of  the  verses 
scattered  through  these  tracts  the  merit  is  very  unequal ;  some  of  them  have  a 
tendemessy  a  pastoral  simplicity,  and  a  lyric  flow,  which  are  truly  fascinating,  while 
some  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  some  £sdl  considerably  below  it:^ 

England  $  Helicon,  1600,  and  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,  1602,  are  enriched 
with  acme  of  Greene's  verses,  selected  from  his  prose-tracts.  § 


Sx  Thomas  Orerbiiix,  in  his  CkaraeterSf  describing  a  Chambermaid,  tells  ns  ''She  reads  Qreene's 
works  ooer  aad  oner.** 

Greeoe,  mjs  Anthonj  Wood,  "  was  author  of  sereral  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  women 
of  his  time.  They  made  mneh  sporty  and  were  valued  among  scholars,  bat  since  they  hare  been  mostly 
■old  on  hallad-moogen*  stalls."    Fatti  Oxon.    Fart.  Ist,  p.  245.  ed.  Bliss. 

*  "Nash,  the  ape  of  Greene,  Greene  the  ape  of  Enphnes,  Enphues  the  ape  of  Ennie^  the  three 
lamoas  mammets  of  the  presse." — G.  Harrey's  Piercen  Ewpertrogaiion,  &c.,  1598,  Sig.  8  4. 

"Did  ly**  exdaims  Nash,  indignant  at  bemg  accused  of  imitating  Ghreene,  ''eaer  write  of  cony- 
catehiag  f  stafit  my  stile  with  hearbs  and  stones  ?  or  apprentisd  myselfe  to  nmnlng  of  the  letter  f  If 
not,  how  then  doo  I  imitate  him  f  '*— jGTaice  with  you  to  Saffron-  Walden,  &c.,  1596,  Sig.  Y.  3. 

"If  any  man  bee  of  a  dainty  and  cnrions  eare,"  says  the  author  of  Martine  Mar-sixtutf  1592, 
usdoobtedly  alluding  to  Ghreene,  "  I  shall  desire  him  to  repayre  to  those  authors ;  euery  man  hath  not  a 
perfe-nunt^  a  fish-mint,  nor  a  bird-mint  in  his  braine,  all  are  not  licensed  to  create  new  stones,  new 
ibvlel^  new  serpents,  to  coyne  new  creatures,"  kc. — Prtfdce. 

t  "  Marot  et  De-Mornay  pour  le  langage  Francois ; 

Four  L*Espaignol  Gueuare,  Boocace  pour  le  Toscan ; 
Et  le  gentil  Sleidan  refait  FAllemand  ; 
Greene  et  Lylli  tons  deux  raffineurs  de  TAnglois.*' 

%  Sonnet  by  I.  Eliote,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Peritnedetf  1588. 
«  Hultis  post  annis,  conjungens  carmina  prosis, 
Floruit  Ascamus,  Chekus,  GhuMoynus,  et  alter 
Tullius  Anglorum  nunc  rirens  LUlius,  ilium 
Consequitur  Gienua^  pmclarus  Tterque  poeta.'* 

Anon.    Verses  prefixed  to  Gbeene's  AleicUtf  1617* 
"  Of  all  the  flowers  a  Lillie  once  I  lou'd, 
Whose  labouring  beautie  brancht  itselfe  abroade  ; 
But  now  old  age  his  glorie  hath  remoud, 
And  Greener  obiectes  are  my  eyes  aboade." 

Verses  by  Henry  Vpchear,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon,  1587. 
^  '*  As  Italy  had  Dante,  Boocace,  Fetrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano,  and  Ariosto ;  so  England  had  ICatthew 
KoydRBy  Thomas  Atchelow,  Thomas  Watson,  Thomas  Kid,  Robert  Greene,  and  George  Feele." — Meres's 
PaiUdtM  Tamia,  Witt  Treanry,  1598,  fol.  282. 

9  The  former  contains  five  pieces  from  Menaphon  and  two  from  Never  too  Late ;  the  latter,  one 
tnuk  the  Orpharion* 
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la  the  Biographda  Dramatica  and  in  other  publications  it  is  positively  stated 
that  Greene  occasionally  prostituted  his  talents  for  the  amusement  of  the  rakes  of 
the  day,  and  that  some  of  his  pieces  were  polluted  by  gross  obscenity.  I  am  much 
deceived  if  this  be  not  one  of  those  falsehoods  which  creep  into  literary  history,  and 
are  transferred  from  book  to  book,  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
biographers  and  editors  ;  few  of  the  persons  perhaps  who  made  the  assertion  having 
ever  read  one  quarter  of  his  works.  It  originated,  I  presume,  partly  in  a 
misconception  of  the  author  s  meaning,  when  he  speaks  with  regret  of  the  lighter 
productions  of  his  pen ;  and  partly  in  the  misrepresentations  of  puritanic  writers. 
Greene,  in  an  Address  to  George  CliflFord,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  before  his  Mourning 
Garment,  1590,  says  ;  "  Having  myself  ouer-weaned  with  them  of  Nineuie  in 
publishing  sundry  wanton  pamphlets,  and  setting  forth  aziomes  of  amorous 
philosophy,  tandem  aliqwmdo  taught  with  a  feeling  of  my  palpable  follies,  and 
hearing  with  the  eares  of  my  heart  Jonafl  crying,  ^  Except  thou  repent,*  as  I  haue 
changed  the  inward  affects  of  my  minde,  so  I  haue  turned  my  wanton  workes  to 

effectuall  labours. I  hope  your  lordship  will  be  glad,  with 

Augustus  Csesar,  to  read  the  reformation  of  a  second  Ouid ;  pardon,  my  lord, 
inferiour  by  a  thousand  degrees  to  him  in  wit  or  learning,  but  I  feare  halfe  as  fond 
in  publishing  amorous  fancies."  *  All,  I  believe,  that  we  are  to  gather  from  these 
expressions  is,  that  he  had  written  pieces,  which,  being  on  the  subject  of  love,  were 
light  and  trivial, — that  (as  one  of  liis  panegyrists,  Roger  Portington,  tells  him,  in 
verses  prefixed  to  the  First  Part  of  MamUlia^  1583,)  he  had 

''  paynted  out  Dan  Cupids  Graft, 
And  set  at  large  the  doabtf uU  ehanoe  of  fancies  drafte.'* 

''I  promised,  gentlemen,"  says  Greene  in  an  Address  to  the  Gentleman  Readers 
before  FhUomeloy  &c.,  1592,  "  both  in  my  Mourning  Garment,  and  Farewell  to  Fdlie, 
neuer  to  busie  my  selfe  about  any  wanton  pamphlets  againe,  nor  to  haue  my  brayne 
counted  so  addle  as  to  set  out  any  matter  that  were  amorous  :  but  yet  am  I  come, 
contrary  to  vow  and  promise,  once  againe  to  the  presse  with  a  labour  of  loue,  which  I 
hatched  long  agoe,  though  now  brought  forth  to  light :"  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
Fhilomela  (which  is  inscribed  to  Lady  Fitzwaters)  is  a  moral  taJe  of  great  beauty. — 
The  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  Martine  Mar-sixtvs,  A  second  replie  against  the 
defensory  and  apology  of  Sixtus  the  fifth,  <fea  1592,  has  the  following  passages  in  his 
preface,  which  were  undoubtedly  pointed  at  Greene  :  "  What  publishing  of  friuolous 


*  In  Greeners  Q^ip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  etc.,  are  these  words  ;  "Only  I  mnst  needes  say  to  him 
that  some  of  his  trade  will  print  lewd  bookes  aod  bawdy  pamphlets,  bnt  auri  acurafameg  qmd  rum  f " 
I  remember  perfectly  to  have  seen  an  edition  of  this  tract  with  the  date  1592  (during  which  year  it 
seems  to  have  been  several  times  printed),  wherein,  after  the  words  "  bawdy  pamphlets,"  was  inserted, 
between  brackets,  "  by  &.  G."  :  but  in  the  edition  of  1592,  in  the  King's  library,  the  passage  stands 
as  just  given. 
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and  Bcuirilous  prognostications,  as  if  Will  Sommers  were  againe  reuiued !  what 
oonnterfeiting  and  oogging  of  prodigious  and  fabulous  monsters,  as  if  they  labored  to 
exoeede  the  poet  in  his  Metamorphosis !  what  lasciuious,  vnhonest,  and  amorous 
diflooujnses,  such  as  Augustus  in  a  heathen  common-wealth  could  neuer  tolerate  !  and 
yet  they  shame  not  to  subscribe,  'By  a  graduate  in  Cambridge,  in  Artibus 
Magiater  *;  as  if  men  should  iudge  of  the  fruites  of  art  by  the  ragges  and  parings  of 
wit,  and  endite  the  Tuiuersities  as  not  onely  accessary  to  their  vanitie  but  nurses  of 
bawdry :  we  would  the  world  should  know,  that  howsoeuer  those  places  haue  power 

to  create  a  Master  of  Artes,  yet  the  art  of  loue  is  none  of  the  seauen 

thus  affecting  to  bee  famous,  they  become  notorious,  that  it  may 

be  eaide  of  them  as  of  the  Sophisters  at  Athens,  dum  volunt  haberi  celebriter  docti, 
innoUiCunt  intigniter  onntnt,  and  when  with  shame  they  see  their  foUy,  they  are  faine 
to  put  on  a  mourning  garment,  and  crie,  Farewell"*  But  is  not  this  merely  the 
language  of  some  canting  individual,  who  held  in  utter  loathing  any  writer  whose 
pen  bad  been  employed  on  tales  of  lovel — ^In  that  very  curious  poetical  tract, 
Greene'$  FuneraUs  by  R.  B.t,  Gent,  1594,  the  purity  of  his  amorous  pieces  is 
partioakrly  dwelt  upon ; 

*'  He,  lie  18  dead,  that  wrote  of  your  delights  ; 
Thai  inote  of  ladies  and  of  parramoun ; 
Of  budding  beaaiie,  and  Mr  branohed  leaves, 
Of  sveei  oontent  in  royall  nnptialls. 


His  gadding  Muse,  although  it  ran  of  lone, 

Yet  did  hee  sweetly  morralise  his  songs ; 

Ne  ener  gane  the  looeer  cause  to  laugh, 

Ne  men  of  iudgement,  for  to  be  offended.** — Sig.  B. 


*  An  allnmon  to  Qreene's  Mourning  Oarment  and  Farewell  to  Folly, 

f  Bitson  sopposed  that  B.  B.  meant  Richard  Bamfield ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  eould 
hsn  b«eii  the  anthor  of  so  mean  a  composition. — Greeners  FiMeraUi  contains  the  following 

''  Catalogue  of  certaine  of 
his  Bookes. 

Camilla  for  the  first  and  second  part ; 
The  Ccurd  of  Faneie,  and  his  Tulliet  loue  ; 
His  Nwnquam  aero,  and  his  NtgfUingale; 
His  Spanith  Ma$queradOf  and  his  Change  ; 
His  Menaphon^  and  Metamorphone ; 
His  Orpharionf  and  the  Denmarhe  King  ; 
His  CeMwre^  and  his  Zroves  Tritameron  ; 
His  DiaptUationf  and  The  Death  of  him 
Thai  makee  all  England  thed  to  many  tearee  ; 
And  many  more  that  I  haue  neuer  seene, 
May  witnes  well  Tnto  the  world — his  wit 
Had  he  so  well  as  well  applied  it." 

Sig.  C  2. 
la  the  8t1i  tad  9th  lines  there  is  an  allusion  to  Greene's  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hstton,  A  Maiden*i  Dream  (already  mentioned,  p.  36). 
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In  The  Bepentanoe  of  Bobfrt  Greene  his  loTe-pamphlets  are  noticed  in  no  stronger 
terms  of  reprobation  Uiaa  ''  These  vanities  and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned  of 
lone  and  viune  fontasies  was  my  chiefest  stay  of  Hoing ;  and  for  those  my  Taine 
disoourses  I  was  beloued  of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people,*^  ^  Sig.  C  3.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  Greene  was  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  his  productions  to 
high-bom  personages,  both  male  and  female :  and  would  the  notorious  author 
of  grossly  licentious  tracts  have  presumed  to  aspire  to  the  patronage  of  such  illus* 
trious  names  as  are  to  be  found  in  note  t  p.  36 1 

Pandatto.  The  triumph  of  Time,  &c,  1588  (with  the  running-title,  Thi  Historie 
of  DoroKttu  and  Fawnia\  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  the  prose-woriu  of  Greene, 
because  on  it  our  great  dramatist  founded  his  Winter »  Talt,  To  those  who  may 
read  the  novel  for  the  first  time,  having  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  play 
of  Shakespeare, — and  to  what  reader  is,  it  altogether  unknown  ? — ^the  former  will 
appear  cold  and  uninteresting  on  a  recollection  of  the  marvellous  truth  and  reality 
of  the  latter.  But  Pandogto  is  (bt  from  a  contemptible  production  :  if  portions  of  it 
are  disfigured  by  bad  taste  and  coarseness  of  feeling,  there  are  also  portions  composed 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  afiecting  manner.  The  story,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  invention  of  Greene  :  how  far  Shakespeare  has  deviated  from  it  I  proceed 
to  show.  * ''  In  the  countrey  of  Bohemia  there  rayned  a  king  called  Pandosto, 
whose  fortunate  successe  in  warres  against  his  foes,  and  bountifull  curtesie  towardes 
his  friendes  in  peace,  made  him  to  be  greatly  feared  and  loued  of  all  men.  This 
Pandosto  had  to  wife  a  ladle  called  Bellaria^  by  birth  royall,  learned  by  education, 
faire  by  nature,  by  vertues  famous;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  iudge  whether  her 
beautie,  fortune,  or  vertue,  wanne  the  greatest  commendations.  These  two,  lincked 
together  in  perfect  loue,  led  their  Hues  with  such  fortunate  content  that  their 
subiects  greatly  reioyced  to  see  their  quiet  disposition.  They  had  not  beene 
married  long,  but  fortune  (willing  to  increase  their  happines)  lent  them  a  sonne,  so 
adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature  as  the  perfection  of  the  childe  greatly  augmented 
the  loue  of  the  parentes  and  the  ioy  of  their  commons."  ....•"  Fortune 
enuious  of  such  happy  successe,  willing  to  shewe  some  signe  of  her  inoonstanciCy 
turned  her  wheele,  and  darkned  their  bright  sun  of  prosperitie  with  the  mistie 
cloudes  of  mishap  and  misery.  For  it  so  happened  that  Egistus  king  of  Sycilia,  who 
in  his  youth  had  bene  brought  vp  with  Pandosto,  desirous  to  shewe  that  neither 
tracte  of  time  nor  distance  of  place  could  diminish  their  former  friendship,  prouided 
a  nauie  of  ships  and  sayled  into  Bohemia,  to  visite  his  old  friend  and  companion  : 
who,  hoaring  of  his  arriuall,  wont  himselfe  in  person  and  his  wife  Bellaria, 
accompanied  with  a  great  traine  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  meete  Egistus  ;  and  espying 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  embraced  him  very  louingly,  protesting  that  nothing 


*  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1588.     (Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  present  memoir,  Pandosto  haa 
been  reprinted  complete  in  Collier*8  Sfiaketpeare'9  Library.) 
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in  the  world  ooald  haue  happened  more  acceptable  to  him  thea  his  comming,  wishing 

bis  wife  to  welcome  his  olde  Mend  and  acquaintance  :  who  (to  shewe  how  she  liked 

him  whom  her  husband  loued)  intertayned  him  with  such  familiar  curtesie  as  Egistus 

pcroeiaed  himselfe  to  bee  verie  well  welcome.     After  they  had  thus  saluted  and 

embraced  echo  other,  they  mounted  againe  on  horsbacke,  and  rode  toward  the  citie, 

deoiaing  and  recounting  howe  being  children  they  had  passed  their  youth  in  friendely 

pastimes :  where,  by  the  meanes  of  the  citizens,  Egistus  was  receyued  with  triumphs 

and  ahewea,  in  such  sort  that  he  maruelled  how  on  so  small  a  warning  they  coulde 

make  such  preparation.     Passing  the  streetes  thus  with  such  rare  sightes,  they  rode 

on  to  the  pallace :  where  Pandosto  entertained  Egistus  and  his  Sycilians  with  such 

banqueting  and  sumptuous  cheare,  so  royally  as  they  all  had  cause  to  commend  his 

>    princely  liberality;   yea,  the  verie  basest  slaue  that  was  knowne  to  come  from 

I    Sycilia  was  Tsed  with  such  curtesie  that  Egistus  might  easily  perceiue  how  both  hee 

!    and  his  were  honored  for  his  friendes  sake.      Bellaria  (who  in  her  time  was  the 

flower  of  curtesie),  willing  to  shew  how  ynfaynedly  shee  looued  her  husband  by  his 

friends    intertainement^    ysed    him  likewise  so  familiarly  that    her  countenance 

bewraied  how  her  minde  was  affected  towardes  him ;  oftentimes  comming  herselfe 

)    into  his  bed-chamber  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  amis  to  mislike  hiuL     This 

honest  /amilianty  increased  dayly  more  and  more  betwixt  them  ;  for  Bellaria,  noting 

in  E^pstua  a  princely  and  bountifull  minde,  adorned  with  sundrie  and  excellent 

qualities,  and  Egistus,  finding  in  her  a  yertuous  and  curteous  disposition,  there  grew 

'    Bttch  a  secret  yniting  of  their  affections,  that  the  one  could  not  well  be  without  the 

company  of  the  other ;  insomuch  that  when  Pandosto  was  busied  with  such  vrgent 

affiures  that  hee  could  not  bee  present  with  his  friend  Egistus,  Bellaria  would  walke 

with  him  into  the  garden,  where  they  two  in  priuat  and  pleasant  deuises  would 

passe  away  the  time  to  both  their  contenta     This  custome  still  continuing  betwixt 

,    them,  a  certaine  melancholy  passion  entring  the  minde  of  Pandosto  draue  him  into 

I    sundiy  and  doubtfull  thoughta     First,  he  called  to  minde  the  beauty  of  his  wife 

I    Bellaria,  the  comelines  and  brauerie  of  his  friend  Egistus,  thinking  that  loue  was 

aboae  all  lawes,  and  therefore  to  be  staied  with  no  law ;  that  it  was  hard  to  put 

fire  and  flaxe  together  without  biuning ;  that  their  open  pleasures  might  breede  his 

becrete  displeasures.     He  considered  with  himselfe  that  Egistus  was  a  man  and  must 

needes  lone ;  that  his  wife  was  a  woman  and  therefore  subiect  vnto  loue ;  and  that 

where  bsiey  forced,  friendship  was  of  no  force.     These  and  such  like  doubtfull 

thonghtes,  a  long  time  smoothering  in  his  stomacke,  beganne  at  last  to  kindle  in  his 

minde  a  secret  mistrust,  which,  increased  by  suspition,  grewe  at  last  to  a  flaming 

iealcmsie  that  so  tormented  him  as  he  could  take  no  rest.     He  then  began  to 

measure  all  their  actions,  and  to  misconstrue  of  their  too  priuate  familiaritie,  iudging 

that  it  was  not  for  honest  affection,  but  for  disordinate  fancy ;  so  that  hee  began  to 

watch  them  more  narrowely,  to  see  if  hee  coulde  gette  any  true  or  certaine  proofe  to 

oonfinnc  his  doubtfull  suspition.     While  thus  he  noted  their  lookes  and  gestures, 

I  _ 
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and  suspected  their  thoughtes  and  meaninges^  they  two,  seely  soules,  who  doubted 
nothing  of  this  his  treacherous  intent,  frequented  daily  eache  others  companie :  whici) 
draue  him  into  such  a  franticke  passion,  that  he  beganne  to  beare  a  secret  hate  to 
Egistus  and  a  lowring  countenaunce  to  Bellaria ;  who  marueiling  at  such  vnaccus- 
tomed  frowns,  began  to  cast  beeyond  the  moone,  and  to  enter  into  a  thousand 
Bundrie  thoughtes,  which  way  she  should  offend  her  husband ;  but  finding  in  heraelfe 
a  deare  conscience,  ceassed  to  muae,  vntil  such  time  as  she  might  find  fit 
opportunitie  to  demaund  the  cause  of  his  dump&  In  the  meane  time  Pandostoes 
minde  was  so  farre  charged  with  iealousy  that  he  did  lib  longer  doubt,  but  was 
assured  (as  he  thought),  that  his  friend  Egistus  had'  entered  a  wrong  poinie  in  his 
tables,  and  so  had  played  him  false  play :  whereupon,  desirous  to  reuenge  so  great 
an  iniuiy,  he  thought  best  to  dissemble  the  grudge  with  a  faire  and  friendly 
countenance,  and  so  ynder  the  shape  of  a  friend  to  shew  him  the  tricks  of  a  foe. 
Deuisii^  with  himself  a  long  time  how  he  might  beat  put  away  Egistus  without 
suspition  of  treacherous  miirder,  hee  concluded  at  last  to  poyson  him."  Pandosto 
endeavours  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  means  of  Franion  his  cup-bearer,  ofieriiig 
him  at  last  either  preferment  or  death  according  as  he  should  consent  or  refuse  to 
become  the  instrument  of  his  yengeance.  Franion  promises  to  despatch  Egistus ; 
but  soon  after  informs  that  monarch  of  his  danger,  and  flies  with  him  from  Bohemia. 
Pandosto  now  "  oommaundes  that  his  wife  should  be  carried  straight  to  prison  vntil 
they  heard  further  of  his  pleasure.  The  guarde,  vnwilling  to  lay  their  hands  on  * 
such  a  vertuous  prinoesse,  and  yet  fearing  the  kings  fury,  went  very  sorrowfull  to 
fulfill  their  charge.  Comming  to  the  queenes  lod^g,  they  found  her  playing  with 
her  yong  sonne  Gannter;  vnto  whom  with  teares  doing  the  message,  Bellaria, 
astonished  at  such  a  hard  censure,  and  finding  her  oleere  conscience  a  sure  aduocate 
to  pleade  in  her  cause,  went  to  the  prison  most  willingly ;  where  with  sighes  and 
teares  shee  past  away  the  time  till  she  might  come  to  her  trialL"  Pandosto  next 
^'  caused  a  generall  proclamation  to  be  made  through  all  his  realme,  that  the  queeno 
and  Egistus  had,  by  the  helpe  of  Franion,  not  onely  committed  most  incestuous 
adulteiy,  but  also  had  conspired  the  kings  death ;  wherevpon  the  traitor  Franion 
was  fled  away  with  Egistus,  and  Bellaria  was  most  iustly  imprisoned.*'  Presently 
Bellaria  finds  herself  pregnant,  and  laments  her  &te  with  bitter  complaints.  ''  The 
jaylor,  pitying  those  her  heauie  passions,  thinking  that  if  the  king  knew  she  were 
with  childe,  he  would  somewhat  appease  his  fury  and  release  her  from  prison,  went 
in  al  hast  and  certified  Pandosto  what  the  effect  of  Bellarias  complaint  was  :  who  no 
sooner  heard  the  jaylor  say  she  was  with  childe,  but  as  one  possessed  with  a 
phrenzie,  he  rose  vp  in  a  rage,  swearing  that  shee,  and  the  basterd  brat  she  was 
[quick]  withall,  should  die,  if  the  gods  themselues  said  no ;  thinking  that  surely  by 
computation  of  time,  that  Egistus  and  not  he  was  the  fiither  to  the  childe.     This 
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8uspitioii8  thought  galled  afresh  his  *  halfe-healed  sore,  in  so  much  as  he  could  take 
no  rest  vntiQ  he  might  mittigate  his  choUer  with  a  iust  reuenge  ;  which  happened 
presently  after.  For  Bellaria  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  faire  and  beautifull  daughter : 
«hich  no  sooner  Pandosto  hearde  but  he  determined  that  both  Bellaria  and  the 
young  infant  should  be  burnt  with  fire.  His  nobles,  hearing  of  the  kings  cniell 
Mntence,  sought  by  perswasions  to  diuert  him  from  his  bloodie  determination,  laying 
befors  his  face  the  innocencie  of  the  childe,  and  yertuous  disposition  of  his  wife,  how 
she  had  continually  loued  and  honoured  him  so  tenderly  that  without  due  proofs  he 
could  not^  nor  ought  not,  to  appeach  her  of  that  crime.  And  if  she  had  faulted,  yet 
it  were  more  honourable  to  pardon  with  mercy  then  to  punish  with  extremity,  and 
more  kingly  to  be  commended  of  pitty  than  accused  of  rigoiur ;  and  as  for  the  childe, 
if  be  should  punish  it  for  the  mothers  oifence,  it  were  to  striue  against  nature 
and  iustioe ;  and  that  vnnatural  actions  doe  more  offend  the  gods  then  men ;  how 
canselene  cruelty  nor  innocent  blood  neuer  scapes  without  reuenge.  These  and  such 
like  reaaons  oould  not  appease  his  rage,  but  he  rested  resolute  in  this,  that  Bellaria 
being  an  adultresse,  the  childe  was  a  bastard,  and  he  would  not  suffer  that  such  an 
infamous  brat  should  call  him  father.  Yet  at  last  (seeing  his  noblemen  were 
Importunate  rpon  him)  he  was  content  to  spare  the  childes  life,  and  yet  to  put  it  to  ' 
a  worse  death.  For  he  found  out  this  deuise,  that  seeing  (as  he  thought)  it  came  by 
fortune^  so  he  would  commit  it  to  the  charge  of  fortune,  and  therefore  caused  a 
Utile  oock-boat  to  be  prouided,  wherein  he  meant  to  put  the  babe,  and  then  send  it 
to  the  mercies  of  the  seas  and  the  dastenies.  From  this  his  peeres  in  no  wise  could 
perswade  him,  but  that  he  sent  presently  two  of  his  guard  to  fetch  the  childe :  who 
being  come  to  the  prison,  and  with  weeping  teares  recounting  their  maisters  message, 
Bellaria  no  sooner  heard  the  rigorious  resolution  of  her  mercilesse  husband  but  she 
feQ  downe  in  a  swound,  so  that  all  thought  she  had  bin  dead ;  yet  at  last  being 
oome  to  her  selfe,  shee  oryed  and  screeched  out  in  this  wise.  'Alas,  swcete 
infcrtunate  babe,  scarce  borne,  before  enuied  by  fortune !  would  the  day  of  thy 
birth  had  beene  the  terme  of  thy  life  1  then  shouldest  thou  haue  made  an  ende  to 
care,  and  preuented  thy  Others  rigour.  Thy  faults  cannot  yet  deserue  such  hatefull 
reuenge ;  thy  dayes  are  too  short  for  so  sharpe  a  doome  ;  but  thy  yntimely  death 
must  pay  thy  mothers  debts,  and  her  guiltlesse  crime  must  bee  thy  gastly  curse. 
And  shalt  thoo,  sweete  babe,  be  committed  to  fortune,  when  thou  art  already  spited 
by  fortune  f  Shall  the  seas  be  thy  harbour,  and  the  hard  boate  thy  cradle  'i  Shall 
thy  tender  mouth,  in  steede  of  sweete  kisses,  be  nipped  with  bitter  stormes  ?  Shalt 
thou  hane  the  whistling  windes  for  thy  lullabie,  and  the  salt  sea  fome  insteede  of 
sweete  milkel  Alas,  what  destinies  would  assigne  such  hard  hapl  What  father 
would  be  so  crueU  1  Or  what  gods  will  not  reuenge  such  rigor  1  Let  me  kisse  thy 
lijipes,  sweete  infant,  and  wet  thy  tender  cheekes  with  my  teares,  and  put  this 
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chajne  about  thy  little  necke,  that,  if  fortune  saue  thee,  it  niay  helpe  to  succour 
thee.     Thus,*  since  thou  must  goe  to  surge  in  the  gastfull  seas,  with  a  sorrowfull 
kisse  I  bid  thee  farewell,  and  I  pray  the  gods  thou  maist  fare  well.'     Such  and  so 
great  was  her  griefe,  that,  her  vitall  spirits  being  suppressed  with  sorrow,  she  fell 
againe  downe  into  a  trance,  hauing  her  sences  so  sotted  with  care,  that  after  shee  was 
reuiued,  yet  shee  lost  her  memorie,  and  lay  for  a  great  time  without  mouing,  as  one 
in  a  trance.     The  guard  left  her  in  this  perplexitie,  and  carried  the  child  to  the 
king ;  who,  quite  deuoide  of  pity,  commanded  that  without  delay  it  should  bee  put 
in  the  boat,  hauing  neither  saile  nor  ruddert  to  guid  it,  and  so  to  bee  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind  and  wane  as  the  destinies  please  to 
appoint.     The  reiy  ship-men,  seeing  the  sweete  countenance  of  the  yong  babe,  began 
to  accuse  the  king  of  rigor;  and  to   pity  the  childs  hard  fortime :   but  feare 
constrayned  them  to  that  which  their  nature  did  abhorre ;  so  that  they  placed  it  in 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  boat,  and  with  a  few  greene  bows  made  a  homely  cabben  to 
shroud  it  as  they  could  fix)m  wind  and  weather.     Hauing  thus  trimmed  the  boat, 
they  tied  it  to  a  ship,  and  so  haled  it  into  the  mayne  sea,  and  then  cut  in  sunder  the 
coarde :  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  but  there  arose  a  mighty  tempest,  which 
tossed  the  little  boate  so  vehemently  in  the  wanes  that  the  ship-men  thought  it 
coulde  not  continue  longe  without  sincking;  yea,  the  stonhe  grewe  so  great,  that  with 
much  labour  and  periU  they  got  to  the  shoare."     Bellaria  being  brought  into  open 
court  for  her  trial,  "  fell  downe  vpon  her  knees,  and  desired  the  king  that  for  the 
loue  he  bare  to  his  young  sonne  Garinter,  whome  she  brought  into  the  world,  that 
hee  woulde  graunt  her  a  request ;  which  was  this,  that  it  would  please  his  maiestie 
to  send  sixe  of  his  noblemen  whome  he  best  trusted  to  the  Isle  of  Delphos,  there  to 
enquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  whether  she  had  conmiitted  adulteiy  with  Egistus, 
or  conspired  to  poyson  him  with  Franion ;  and  if  the  god  Apollo,  who  by  his  deulne 
essence  knew  al  secrets,  gaue  answere  that  she  was  guiltie,  she  were  content  to  suffer 
any  torment,  were  it  neuer  so  terrible.     The  request  was    so  reasonable  that 
Pandosto  could  not  for  shame  deny  it,  vnlesse  he  woulde  bee  counted  of  all  his 
subiects  more  wilfull  then  wise  :  he  therefore  agreed  that  with  as  much  speede  as 
might  be  there  should  be  certaine  embassadores  dispatched  to  the  He  of  Delphos ; 
and  in  the  meane  season  he  commanded  that  his  wife  should  be  kept  in  close  prison. 
Bellaria  hauing  obtained  this  graunt,  was  now  more  carefoll  for  her  little  babe  that 
floated  on  the  seas  then  sorrowfull  for  her  owne  mishap;  for  of  that  she  doubted ;  of 
her  selfe  shee  was  assured,  knowing  if  ApoUo  should  giue  oracle  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  hart,  yet  the  sentence  should  goe  one  her  side,  stich  was  the 
clearenes  of  her  minde  in  this  case.     But  Pandosto  (whose  suspitious  head  still 
remained  in  one  song)  chose  out  six  of  his  nobility  whom  hee  knew  were  scarBo 
indifferent  men  in  the  queenes  behalfe,  and  prouiding  all  things  fit  for  their  ioumcy 
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sent  them  to  Delphos.  They  willing  to  fulfill  the  kinges  oommannd,  and  desirous  to 
see  the  situation  and  custome  of  the  iland,  dispatched  their  affaires  with  as  much 
Kpeedo  as  might  be,  and  embarked  themselues  to  this  voyage ;  which  (the  wind  and 
weather  seruing  fit  for  their  purpose)  was  soone  ended.  For  within  three  weekes 
they  arriued  at  Delphos :  where  they  were  no  sooner  set  on  lande  but  with  great 
deuotion  th^  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  there  of&ing  sacrifice  to  the  god 
and  gifies  to  the  priest,  as  the  custome  was,  they  humbly  craned  an  aunswere  of 
their  demaund.  They  had  not  long  kneeled  at  the  altar,  but  Apollo  with  a  loude 
Toloe  saide, '  Bohemians,  what  you  finde  behinde  the  alter  take,  and  depart.*  They 
forthwith  obeying  the  oracle,  founde  a  scroule  of  parchment  wherein  was  written 
these  words  in  letters  of  golde  j 


THE  ORACLE. 

is  noproo/e/  iealotuie  U  an  vueguaU  iudge:  BtUaria  i$  chatt;  Sgistut  hlameleut/  Fronton 
a  trw£  tMed;  Pandotto  treaeherous;  hi$  babe  an  innocent;  and  ike  king  ehal  liue  wUhtnU  am 
Aorc,  i/  thai  wAicA  it  loet  be  not  fo/unde» 

As  soone  as  they  had  taken  out  this  scroule,  the  priest  of  the  god  commaunded 
them  that  they  should  not  presume  to  read  it  before  they  came  in  the  presence  of 
Pandoeto,  ynlesse  they  would  incurre  the  displeasure  of  Apollo."  On  their  return  to 
Bohemia^  Bellaria  being  brought  again  into  the  judgment-hall  before  the  assembled 
lords  and  commons,  speaks  thus ;  "  'If  the  deuine  powers  bee  priuy  to  humane  actions 
(as  no  doubt  they  are),  I  hope  my  patience  shall  make  fortune  blushe,.and  my 
TDffpotted  life  shall  staine  spightfull*  discredit.  For  although  lying  report  hath  sought 
to  appeach  mine  honor,  and  suspition  hath  intended  to  soyle  my  credit  with  infamie, 
yet  where  vertue  keepeth  the  forte,  report  and  suspition  may  assayle,  but  neuer  sack. 
How  I  haue  led  my  life  before  Egistus  comming,  I  appeale,  Pandosto,  to  the  gods 
and  to  thy  conscience.  What  hath  passed  betwixt  him  and  me,  the  gods  onely  know, 
and  I  hope  will  presently  reueale.  That  I  loued  Egistus,  I  cannot  denie ;  that  I 
honored  him,  I  shame  not  to  confesse  :  to  the  one  I  was  forced  by  his  yertues ;  to 
the  other  for  his  dignities.  But  as  touching  lasciuious  lust,  I  say  Egistus  is  honest, 
and  hoi>e  myselfe  to  be  found  without  spot :  for  Franion,  I  can  neither  accuse  him 
nor  excuse  him,  for  I  was  not  priuie  to  his  departure  :  and  that  this  is  true  which  I 
haue  heere  rehearsed,  I  referre  myselfe  to  the  deuine  oracle.'  Bellaria  had  no  sooner 
saydy  but  the  king  commaimded  that  one  of  his  dukes  should  reade  the  oontentes 
of  the  scroule ;  which  after  the  commons  had  heard,  they  gaue  a  great  shout, 
reioysix^  and  clapping  their  hands  that  the  queene  was  cleare  of  that  false  accusation. 
But  the  king,  whose  conscience  was  a  witnesse  against  him  of  his  witlesse  furie  and 
fiftlae-sQspected  iealousie,  was  so  ashamed  of  his  rashe  folly  that  he  intreated  his 
nobles  to  perswade  Bellaria  to  foi^ue  and  forget  these  iniuries ;  promising  not  onely 
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to  shew  himselfe  a  loyall  and  louing  husband,  but  also  to  reconcile  himselfe  to 
Egistus  and  Fmnion ;  reuealing  then  before  them  all  the  cause  of  their  secrete 
fiighte,  and  how  treacherously  bee  thought  to  haue  practised  his  deaths  if  the  good 
minde  of  his  capbeaxer  had  not  preuented  his  purpose.  As  thus  he  was  relating  the 
whole  matter,  there  was  worde  brought  him  that  his  young  sonne  Garinter  was 
sodainly  dead :  which  newes  so  soone  as  Bellaria  heardi  surchai^ed  before  with 
extreame  ioy  and  now  suppressed  with  heauie  sorrowe,  her  vitall  spirites  were  so 
stopped  that  she  fell  downe  presently  dead,  and  could  be  neuer  reuiued.  This 
Bodaine  sight  so  appalled  the  kinges  sences  that  he  sanck  from  his  seate  in  a  sound, 
so  as  he  was  fayne  to  be  carried  by  his  nobles  to  his  paUace,  where  hee  lay  by  the 
space  of  three  dayes  without  speache.  His  commons  were,  as  men  in  dispaire,  so 
diuersly  distressed ;  there  was  nothing  but  mourning  and  lamentation  to  be  heard 
throughout  al  Bohemia ;  their  young  prince  dead,  their  vertuous  queene  bereaued 
of  her  life,  and  their  king  and  soueraigne  in  great  hazard  :  this  tragicall  discourse  of 
fortune  so  daunted  them  as  they  went  like  shadowes,  not  men ;  yet  somewhat  to 
comfort  their  heauie  hearts,  they  heard  that  Pandosto  was  come  to  himselfe  and  had 
recouered  his  speache  :  who  as  in  a  fury  brayed  out  these  bitter  speaches.  '  0  miser- 
able Pandosto,  what  surer  witnesse  then  conscience  ?  what  thoughts  more  sower  then 
suspition  ?  what  plague  more  bad  then  iealousie  ?  Unnaturall  actions  offend  the  gods 
more  than  men ;  and  causelesse  crueltie  neuer  scapes  without  reuenge.  I  haue 
committed  such  a  bloudy  fact,  as  repent  I  may,  but  recall  I  cannot.  Ah,  iealousie  I 
a  hell  to  the  minde,  and  a  horror  to  the  conscience,  suppressing  reason,  and  inciting 
rage  :  a  worse  passion  then  phrensie,  a  greater  plague  than  madnesse.  Are  the  gods 
iust  1  then  let  them  reuenge  such  brutishe  crueltie  :  my  innocent  babe  I  haue 
drowned  in  the  seas ;  my  louing  wife  I  haue  slaine  with  slatmderous  suspition ;  my 
trustie  friend  I  haue  sought  to  betray ;  and  yet  the  gods  are  slacke  to  plague  such 
offences.  Ah,  vniust  Apollo  I  Pandosto  is  the  man  that  hath  committed  the  faulte  : 
why  should  Garinter,  seely  childe,  abide  the  paine  1  Well,  sith  the  gods  meane  to 
prolong  my  dayes  to  increase  my  dolour,  I  will  offer  my  guiltie  bloud  a  sacrifice  to 
those  sackles*  soules  whose  lines  are  lost  by  my  rigorous  folly.'  And  with  that  he 
reached  at  a  rapier  to  haue  murdered  himselfe  :  but  his  peeres  being  present  stayed 
him  from  such  a  bloudy  acte,  perswading  him  to  think  that  the  commonwealth  con- 
sisted on  his  safetie,  and  that  those  sheepe  could  not  but  perish  that  wanted  a 
sheepheard ;  wishing  that,  if  hee  would  not  line  for  himselfe,  yet  he  should  haue 
care  of  his  subiects,  and  to  put  such  fancies  out  of  his  minde,  sith  in  sores  post  help 
saJues  doe  not  heale  but  hurt,  and  in  thinges  past  cure  care  is  a  corrasiue.  With 
these  and  such  like  perswasions  the  kinge  was  oueroome,  and  began  somewhat  to 
quiet  his  minde  ;  so  that  assoone  as  hee  could  goe  abroad,  hee  caused  his  wife  to  bee 
embalmed  and  wrapt  in  lead  with  her  young  sonne  Garinter ;  erecting  a  rich  and 
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famous  aepulchre,  vLeroin  hee  intombed  them  both,  making  such  solemne  obsequies 
at  her  funaral  as  al  BoUemia  might  peroeiue  he  did  greatly  repent  him  of  his  fore- 
pojKd  foJly ;  causing -this  epitaph  to  be  ingrauen  on  her  tombe  in  letters  of  golde; 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Mere  lyta  erUornhde  Bellaria  faire, 

FaUly  accused  to  he  vnchtute  ; 
Cleared  6y  ApoUoe  saered  doome^ 

Yet  slaine  6y  iealoune  at  Icut, 


What  ere  thou  he  that  paueet  vg^ 

Curese  him  that  eatude  thU  queene  to  die. 

This  epitaph  being  ingrauen,  Pandosto  would  once  a  day  repairs  to  the  tombe,  and 
there  with  watiy  plaintes  bewaile  his  misfortune ;  couetiug  no  other  companion  but 
Sf^rrowe,  nor  no  other  harmohid  but  lepentance.  But  leauing  him  to  his  dolorous 
psssioDSi  at  last  let  ts  oome  to  shewe  the  tia^call  disoourse :  of  the  young  in&ntw 
Who,  beemg  tossed  with  winde  and  waue,  floated  two  whole  daies  without  succour, 
readie  at  euery  pnffe  to  bee  drowned  m  the  sea ;  till  at  last  the  tempest  ceassed,  and 
the  little  boata  was  driuen  with  the  tyde  into  the  coast  of  Sycilia,  where,  sticking 
vfjpon  the  saodesy  it  rested.  Fortune  minding  to  be  wanton  (willing  to  shewe  that 
as  she  hath  wriackles  on  her  browes,  so  shee  hath  dimples  in  her  cheekes),  thought, 
after  so  many  sower  lookes,  to  lend  a  f&yned  smile,  and,  after  a  puffing  storme,  to 
bring  a  pretty  calme :  shee  began  thus  to  dally.  It  fortimeda  poore  mercenaiy 
sheepheard  that  dwelled  in  SycUia,  who  got  his  lining  by  other  xhens  flockes,  missed 
one  of  his  sbeepe,  and  thinking  it  had  strayed  into  the  oouert  that  was  hard  by, 
K>aght  very  diligently  to  find  that  which  he  could  not  see,  fearing  either  that  the 
wutaea  or  eagles  had  vndone  him  (for  hee  was  so  poore  as  a  sheepe  was  halfe  his 
sutwtaunoe),  wandered  downe  toward  the  sea-cliffes,  to  see  if  perchaunce  the  sheepe 
was  browsing  on  the  sea-iuy,  whereon  they  greatly  doe  feede.  But  not  finding  her 
there,  as  he  was  ready  to  retumc  to  his  flocke,  hee  heard  a  childe  crie ;  but  knowing 
there  waa  no  house  nere,  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  sound,  and  that  it  was  the 
bleatyng  of  his  sheepe.  Wherefore  looking  more  narrowely,  as  he  cast  his  eye  to 
the  sea,  he  spyed  a  little  boate,  from  whence,  as  he  attentiuely  listened,  he  might 
heare  the  ciy  to  come.  Standing  a  good  while  in  a  maze,  at  last  he  went  to  the 
sboaie,  and  wading  to  the  boate,  as  he  looked  in,  he  saw  the  little  babe  lying  al 
alone,  ready  to  die  for  hunger  and  colde,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  scarlet,  richely 
imbrodered  with  golde,  and  hauing  a  chayne  about  the  neoke.  The  sheepeheard, 
who  before  had  neuer  seene  so  faire  a  babe  nor  so  riche  iewels,  thought  assuredly 
that  it  was  some  little  god,  and  began  with  great  deuocion  to  knock  on  his  breast 
The  babe,  who  wrythed  with  the  head  to  seeke  for  the  pap,  began  againe  to  cry 
afre«h  :  whereby  the  poore  man  knew  that  it  was  a  childe,  which  by  some  sinister 
lueanea  was  driuen  thither  by  distresse  of  weather ;  maruailing  how  such  a  seely 
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infant,  which  by  the  mantle  and  the  chajne  could  not  be  but  borne  of  noblo 
parentage,  should  be  so  hardly  crossed  with  deadly  mishap.  The  poore  sheepheard, 
perplexed  thus  with  diuers  thoughts,  tooke  pitty  of  the  childe,  and  determined  with 
himselfe  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  that  there  it  might  be  brought  yp  according  to  the 
worthinesse  of  birth  ;  for  his  ability  coulde  not  afiforde  to  foster  it,  though  his  good 
minde  was  willing  to  further  it  Taking  therefore  the  chylde  in  his  armes,  as  he 
foulded  the  mantle  together,  the  better  to  defend  it  from  colde,  there  fell  downe  at 
his  foote  a  very  faire  and  riche  purse,  wherein  he  founde  a  great  summe  of  golde  : 
which  sight  so  reuiued  the  shepheards  spirits,  as  he  was  greatly  rauished  with  ioy, 
and  daunted  with  feare ;  ioyfull  to  see  such  a  summe  in  his  power,  and  feareful,  if  it 
shoidd  be  knowne,  that  it  might  breede  his  further  daunger.  Necessitie  wisht  him  at 
the  least  to  retaine  the  golde,  though  he  would  not  keepe  the  childe  :  the  simplicity 
of  his  conscience  feared  *  him  from  such  deceiptfull  briberi&t  Thus  was  the  poore 
manne  perplexed  with  a  doubtMl  dilenuna,  yntill  at  last  the  couetousnesse  of  the 
coyne  ouercame  him ;  for  what  will  not  the  greedy  desire  of  golde  cause  a  man  to 
doe  ?  so  that  he  was  resolued  in  himselfe  to  foster  the  child,  and  with  the  sunmie 
to  relieue  his  want.  Resting  thus  resolute  in  this  point,  he  left  seeking  of  his 
sheepe,  and  as  oouertly  and  secretly  as  he  coulde,  went  by  a  by-way  to  his  house, 
least  any  of  his  neighbours  shoidd  perceaue  his  carriage."  The  shepherd,  who  is 
called  Porrus,  and  his  wife,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  rear  the  babe  as  their 
daughter,  giving  her  the  name  of  Fawnia.  With  the  money  which  he  had  found  in 
the  purse  Porrus  having  bought  the  lease  of  a  pretty  farm  and  a  smaU  flock  of 
sheep,  ''grewe  in  short  time  to  bee  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  credite.*'  When 
Fawnia  ''came  to  the  age  of  sixteene  yeeres,  shee  so  increased  with  exquisite 
perfection  both  of  body  and  minde,  as  her  natural  disposition  did  bewray  that  she 
was  borne  of  some  high  parentage ;  but  the  people  thinking  she  was  daughter  to  the 
shephard  Porrus,  rested  only  amazed  at  hir  beauty  and  wit :  yea,  she  won  such 
fauour  and  conmiendations  in  euery  mans  eye,  as  her  beautie  was  not  onely  praysed 
in  the  countrey,  but  also  spoken  of  in  the  court ;  yet  such  was  her  submisae 
modestie,  that  although  her  praise  daily  increased,  her  mind  was  no  whit  puffed  vp 
with  pride,  but  humbled  her  selfe  as  became  a  coimtry  mayde  and  the  daughter  of  a 
poore  sheepheard  Euery  day  she  went  forth  with  her  sheepe  to  the  field,  keeping 
them  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  al  men  thought  she  was  verie  painfull, 
defending  her  face  from  the  heat  of  the  sunne  with  no  other  vale  but  with  a  garland 
made  of  bowes  and  flowers ;  which  attire  became  her  so  gallantly  as  shee  seemed  to 
bee  the  goddesse  Flora  her  selfe  for  beauty.''  Dorastus,  the  only  son  of  Egistus  and 
aged  about  twenty,  (who  has  just  offended  his  father  by  showing  decided  dislike  to 
the  proposal  that  he  shoidd  marry  the  King  of  Denmark's  daughter,)  becomes 
violently  enamoured  of  the  lovely  shepherdess  :  she  returns  his  passion,  and  consents 


♦  feared]  Mr.  CJoUier  {Shakespeare' a  Library)  priota  "scared," — rightly  perhaps, 
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to  be  his  wife.     "  Hauing  thus  plight  their  troath  each  to  other,  seeing  they  could 
not  hatte  the  full  fruition  of  their  loue  in  Sycilia,  for  that  EgistuB  consent  woulde 
neuer  bee  graunted  to  so  meane  a  match,  Dorastus  determined  assone  as  time  and 
oportiinitie  would  giue  them  leaue,  to  prouide  a  great  masse  of  money,  and  many 
rich  and  costly  iewels  for  the  easier  cariage,  and  then  to  transporte  themselues  and 
their  treasure  into  Italy,  where  they  should  leade  a  contented  life,  vntil  such  time 
as  either  he  could  be  reconciled  to  his  father,  or  els  by  succession  come  to  the  king- 
dome.*'    Soon  after  this,  the  neighbours  of  Porrus  inform  him  of  the  meetings  of 
the  louersy  fearing  that  the  prince  meant  to  lure  Fawnia  to  folly.    The  old  shepherd, 
greatly  distressed  at  the  intelligence,  and  dreading  the  anger  of  the  king,  resolves  to 
go  to  his  majesty,  give  him  an  account  of  his  having  found  Fawnia  in  the  little 
boat,  and  show  him  the  chain  and  jewels  that  accompanied  her :  '^ '  by  this  meanes,' " 
aays  he  to  his  wife,  " '  I  hope  the  king  will  take  Fawnia  into  his  seruice,  and  we, 
whatsoeuer  chaunceth,  shal  be  blamelesse.*     This  deuioe  pleased  the  good  wife  very 
well,  so  that  they  determined,  assoone  as  they  might  know  the  king  at  leisure,  to 
make  him  priuie  to  this  case.     In  the  meane  time  Dorastus  was  not  slacke  in  his 
a&ires,  but  applyed  his  matters  with  such  diligence  that  he  prouided  all  thinges  fitte 
for  their  ioumey.     Treasure  and  iewels  he  had  gotten  great  store,  thincking  there 
was  no  better  friend  then  money  in  a  strange  countrey ;  rich  attire  he  had  prouided 
for  Fawnia ;  and  because  he  coidd  not  bring  the  matter  to  passe  without  the  helpe 
and  aduioe  of  some  one,  he  made  an  old  seruant  of  his,  called  Capnio,  who  had 
eeroed  him  from  his  child>hood,  priuie  to  his  affaires ;  who,  seeing  no  perswasions 
could  preuaile  to  diuert  him  from  his  setled  determination,  gaue  his  consent,  and 
dealt  so  secretly  in  the  cause  that  within  short  space  hee  had  gotten  a  ship  ready  for 
theyr  passage.     The  mariners,  seeing  a  fit  gale  of  winde  for  their  purpose,  wished 
Capnio  to  make  no  delayes,  least,  if  they  pretermitted  this  good  weather,  they  might 
stay  long  ere  they  had  such  a  fiEiyre  winde.     Capnio,  fearing  that  his  negligence 
should  hinder  the  ioumey,  in  the  night  time  conueyed  the  trunckes  full  of  treasure 
into  the  shippe,  and  by  secrette  meanes  let  Fawnia  vnderstand  that  the  next  morning 
they  meant  to  depart.     She  Ypon  this  newes  slept  verie  little  that  night,  but  gotte 
rp  very  early,  and  wente  to  her  sheepe,  looking  euery  minute  when  she  should  see 
Donstus ;  who  taried  not  long,  for  feare  delay  might  breede  daunger,  but  came  as 
fast  as  he  could  gallop,  and  without  any  great  circumstance  tooke  Fawnia  vp  behinde 
him,  and  rode  to  the  hauen  where  the  shippe  lay,  which  was  not  three  quarters  of  a 
mUe  distant  from  that  place.     He  no  sooner  came  there  but  the  marriners  were 
readie  with  their  cock-boate  to  set  them  aboard  ;  where,  being  coucht  together  in  a 
cabbeo,  they  past  away  the  time  in  recounting  their  old  loues  til  their  man  Capnio 
should  come,     Porrus,  who  had  heard  that  this  morning  the  king  would  go  abroad 
to  take  the  ayre,  called  in  haste  to  his  wife  to  bring  him  his  holyday  hose  and  his 
best  iacket,  that  he  might  goe  like  an  honest  substantiall  man  to  tell  his  tale.     His 
wife,  a  good  cleanly  wenche,  brought  him  all  things  fitte,  and  spungd  him  vp  very 
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handsomlie^  giuing  him  the  chaine  *  and  iewels  m  a  little  boxei  which  Porrug  for  the 
more  safety  put  in  hia  bosom.  Hauing  thus  all  his  trinkets  in  a  readinea,  taking  his 
staffe  in  his  hand^  he  bad  his  wife  kisse  him  for  good  lucke,  and  so  hee  went  towards 
the  pallaoe.  But  as  he  was  going,  fortune  (who  meant  to  showe  him  a  little  false 
play)  preuented  his  purpose  in  this  wise.  He  met  by  chaunce  in  his  way  Gapnio, 
who  trudging  as  fast  as  he  could  with  a  little  coffer  ynder  his  arme  to  the  ship,  and 
spying  Porrus,  whome  he  knewe  to  be  Fawnias  father,  going  towardes  the  pallaoe, 
being  a  wylie  fellow,  began  to  doubt  the  worst,  and  therefore  crost  him  the  way, 
and  askt  him  whither  he  was  going  so  earely  this  morning.  Porrus  (who  knew  by 
his  face  that  he  was  one  of  the  court)  meaning  simply,  told  him  that  the  kings  son 
Dorastus  dealt  hardly  with  him ;  for  he  had  but  one  daughter  who  was  a  little 
beautifully  and  that  his  neighboures  told  him  the  yoimg  prince  had  allured  her  to 
folly  :  he  went  therefore  now  to  complaine  to  the  king  how  greatly  he  was  abused. 
Capnio  (who  straight  way  smelt  the  whole  matter)  began  to  soth  him  in  his  talke, 
and  said  that  Dorastus  dealt  not  like  a  prince  to  spojde  any  poore  manes  daughter  in 
that  sort :  he  therefore  would  doe  the  best  for  him  he  coidd,  because  he  knew  he  was 
an  honest  man.  '  But,'  quoth  Capnio,  ^  you  lose  your  labour  in  going  to  the  pallace, 
for  the  king  meanes  this  day  to  take  the  aire  of  the  sea,  and  to  goe  aboord  of  a  shippe 
that  lies  in  the  hauen :  I  am  going  before,  you  see,  to  prouide  all  things  in  a  redinesse ; 
and  if  you  wil  follow  my  counsaile,  tume  back  with  me  to  the  hauen,  where  I  will 
set  you  in  such  a  fitte  place  as  you  may  speake  to  the  king  at  your  pleasure.* 
Porrus,  giuing  credit  to  Capnios  smooth  tale,  gaue  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  his 
friendly  aduise,  and  went  with  him  to  the  hauen,  making  all  the  way  his  complaintes 
of  Dorastus,  yet  concealing  secretlie  the  chaine  and  the  iewels.  Assone  as  they 
were  come  to  the  sea-side,  the  marriners,  seeing  Capnio,  came  arland  with  their 
cock-boote ;  who  still  dissembling  the  matter,  demaunded  of  Porrus  if  he  would  go 
see  the  ship  1  who,  ynwilling  and  fearing  the  worst  because  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  Capnio,  made  his  excuse  that  he  could  not  brooke  the  sea,  therefore  would  not 
trouble  him.  Capnio,  seeing  that  by  faire  meanes  hee  could  not  get  him  aboord, 
commaunded  the  mariners  that  by  violence  they  should  carrie  him  into  the  shippe ; 
who  like  sturdy  knaues  hoisted  the  poore  shepheard  on  their  backes,  and  bearing 
him  to  the  boate,  lanched  from  the  land.  Porrus,  seeing  himselfe  so  cunningly 
betraied,  durst  not  crie  out,  for  hee  sawe  it  would  not  preuaile ;  but  began  to  intreate 
Capnio  and  the  mariners  to  be  good  to  him,  and  to  pittie  his  estate ;  hee  was  but  a 
poore  man  that  lined  by  his  labour  :  they,  laughing  to  see  the  shepheard  so  afraide, 
made  as  much  haste  as  they  could  and  sette  him  aboorde.  Porrus  was  no  sooner  in 
the  shippe  but  he  saw  Dorastus  walking  with  Fawnia ;  yet  he  scarse  knew  her, 
for  she  had  attired  her  selfe  in  riche  apparell,  which  so  increased  her  beauty  that  sheo 
resembled  rather  an  angell  then  a  mortall  creature.    Dorastus  and  Fawnia  were  halfe 
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astonished  to  see  the  olde  shepherd,  maruaUing  greatly  what  wind  had  brought  him 
thither,  til  Capnio  told  them  al  the  whole  discourse;  how  Porrus  was  going  to 
make  his  complaint  to  the  king,  if  by  poUicie  he  had  not  preuented  him ;  and  there- 
fore now,  aith  he  was  aboord,  for  the  auoiding  of  further  danger,  it  were  best  to  carrie 
him  into  Italy.     Dorastus  praised  greatly  his  mans  deuise,  and  allowed  of  his 
eounaaile  :  but  Fawnia  (who  stil  feared  Porrus  as  her  father)  began  to  blush  for 
shame,  that  by  her  meanes  he  should  either  incur[r]e  daunger  or  displeasure.     The 
old  shephard,  hearing  this  hard  sentence,  that  he  should  on  such  a  sodaine  be  caried 
from  hiB  wife,  his  country,  and  kinsfolke,  into  a  forraine  lande  amongst  straungers, 
began  with  bitter  teares  to  make  his  complaint,  and  on  his  knees  to  intreate  Dorastus, 
that  pardoning  his  vnaduised  folly,  he  would  ^ue  him  leaue  to  goe  home  ;  swearing 
that  hee  would  keepe  all  thinges  as  secret  as  they  could  wish.     But  these  protes- 
tations oould  not  preuaile,  although  Fawnia  intreated  Dorastus  veiy  earnestly ;  but 
the  mariners,  hoisting  their  maine  sailes,  waied  ankers,  and  hailed  into  the  deepe." 
Eigistua,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of  the  prince,  learns  at  last  from  a 
fiaherman  in  what  company  he  had  set  sail ;  and  is  so  grieved  at  ''his  sonnes  reck- 
lease  follie*'  that  he  &lls  into  a  rery  dangerous  quartan  fever.     ''But  his  sonne 
Dorastiifl  little  regarded  either  father,  countrie,  or  kingdome,  in  respect  of  his  lady 
Fawnia ;  for  fortune  smyling  on  this  young  nouice,  lent  him  so  lucky  a  gale  of  winde 
for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night,  that  the  maiyners  lay  and  slept  ypon  the  hatches : 
but  on  the  next  morning,  about  the  breake  of  the  day,  the  aire  began  to  ouercast,  the 
winds  to  nse,  the  seas  to  swel,  yea,  presently  there  arose  such  a  fearfull  tempest  as 
the  ahip  was  in  danger  to  be  swallowed  vp  with  euery  sea,  the  maine  mast  with  the 
violence  of  the  wind  was  thrown  ouer-boord,  the  sayles  were  tome,  the  tacklings 
rent  *  in  sunder,  the  storme  raging  still  so  furiously  that  poore  Fawnia  was  almost 
dead  for  feare,  but  that  she  was  greatly  comforted  with  the  presence  of  Dorastus. 
The  tempest  continued  three  dayes,  al  which  time  the  mariners  euerie  minute  looked 
for  death,  and  the  aire  was  so  darkned  with  cloudes  that  the  maister  could  not  tell 
by  his  oompasse  in  what  coast  they  were.     But  vpon  the  fourth  day,  about  ten  of 
the  docke,  the  wind  began  to  cease,  the  sea  to  wax  calme,  and  the  sky  to  be  deare, 
and  the  mariners  deseiyed  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  shooting  of  their  ordnance  for  ioy 
that  they  had  escaped  such  a  fearefull  tempest.     Dorastus,  hearing  that  they  were 
arrined  at  some  harbour,  sweetly  kissed  Fawnia^  and  bad  her  be  of  good  cheare : 
when  they  tolde  him  that  the  port  belonged  vnto  the  cheife  cittie  of  Bohemia  where 
PtaidoBto  kept  his  court,  Dorastus  began  to  be  sad,  knowing  that  his  father  hated  no 
man  so  mtish  as  Pandosto,  and  that  the  king  himself  had  sought  secretly  to  betray 
^g^stos:  this  considered,  he  was  halfe  afraide  to  goe  on  land,  but  that  Capnio 
oounselled  him  to  chaunge  his  name  and  his  oountrey,  vntil  such  time  as  they  could 
get  some  other  barke  to  transport  them  into  Italy.     Dorastus  liking  this  deuise. 
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made  his  case  priuy  to  the  marrinera,  rewarding  them  boimtifully  for  their  paines, 
and  charging  them  to  saye  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  Trapolonia  called  Meleagrus. 
The  shipmen,  willing  to  shew  what  friendship  they  could  to  Dorastus,  promised  to  be 
as  secret  as  they  could  or  hee  might  wish  ;  and  yppon  this  they  landed  in  a  little 
Tillage  a  mile  distant  from  the  citie  :  where,  after  they  had  rested  a  day,  thinking  to 
make  prouision  for  their  manage,  the  fame  of  Fawnias  beauty  was  spread  through- 
out all  the  citie,  so  that  it  came  to  the  eares  of  Pandosto ;  who  then  being  about 
the  age  of  fifty,  had  notwithstanding  yong  and  freshe  affections,  so  that  he  desired 
greatly  to  see  Fawnia ;  and  to  bring  this  matter  the  better  to  passe,  hearing  they 
had  but  one  man,  and  how  they  rested  at  a  very  homely  house,  he  caused  them  to 
be  apprehended  as  spies,  and  sent  a  dozen  of  his  garde  to  take  them  ;  who  being 
come  to  their  lodging,  tolde  them  the  kings  message.  Dorastus  no  whit  dismayed, 
accompanied  with  Fawnia  and  Capnio,  went  to  the  court  (for  they  left  Porrus  to 
keepe  the  stuffe) ;  who  being  admitted  to  the  kings  presence,  Dorastus  and  Fawnia 
with  humble  obeysance  saluted  his  maiestie/*  Pandosto  is  amazed  at  the  loveliness 
of  Fawnia ;  and  when  Dorastus  has  told  him  a  tale  devised  for  the  occasion,  he 
angrily  declares,  "  till  I  heare  more  of  her  parentage  and  of  thy  calling,  I  wil  stay 
you  both  here  in  Bohemia."  The  young  prince  answers  the  king  with  much  bold- 
ness, and  is  committed  to  prison,  while  "  the  rest  of  the  shipmen  **  are  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  ;  but  Fawnia  is  treated  with  great  courtesy.  The  king  now  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  chastity  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  but  his  various  allurements  are 
vain ;  and  he  swears  at  last  that,  if  she  does  not  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  violence.  Meantime  Egistus  learns  from  some  Bohemian  merchants  that 
his  son  is  imprisoned  by  Pandosto,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  that  monarch  with  a 
request  ''  that  Capnio,  Fawnia,  and  Porrus,  might  be  murthered  and  put  to  death, 
and  that  his  sonne  Dorastus  might  be  sent  home  in  safetie.  Pandosto  hauing  atten- 
tiuely  and  with  gi*eat  meruaile  heard  their  embassage,  willing  to  reconcile  himselfe 
to  Egistus,  and  to  shew  him  how  greatlie  he  esteemed  his  fauour,*  although  loue 
and  fancy  forbad  him  to  hurt  Fawnia,  yet  in  despight  of  loue  hee  determined  to 
execute  Egistus  will  without  mercy ;  and  therefore  he  presently  sent  for  Dorastus 
out  of  prison  ;  who  meruailing  at  this  vnlooked  for  curtesie,  foimd,  at  his  comming 
to  the  kings  presence,  that  which  he  least  doubted  of,  his  fathers  embassadours ; 
who  no  sooner  sawe  him,  but  with  great  reuerence  they  honored  him ;  and  Pandosto 
embracing  Dorastus,  set  him  by  him  very  louingly  in  a  chaire  of  estate.  Dorastus, 
ashamed  that  his  follie  was  bewraied,  sate  a  long  time  as  one  in  a  muse,  til  Pandosto 
told  him  the  summe  of  his  fathers  embassage ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  heard,  but 
he  was  toucht  at  the  quicke  for  the  cruell  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against 
Fawnia.  But  neither  coidd  his  sorrow  nor  perswasions  preuaile ;  for  Pandosto 
commaunded  that  Fawnia,  Porrus,  and  Capnio,  should  bee  brought  to  his  presence  : 
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who  were  no  sooner  oome  but  Pandosto,  hauing  his  former  loue  turned  to  a  disdainful 
hate,  began  to  rage  against  Fawnia  in  these  tearmes.  '  Thou  disdainfull  vassal,  thou 
eurrish  kite,  assigned  by  the  destinies  to  base  fortune,  and  yet  with  an  aspiring  minde 
gaang  after  honor,  how  durst  thou  presume,  being  a  beggar,  to  match  with  a  prince  1 
by  thy  alluring  lookes  to  inchant  the  sonne  of  a  king  to  leaue  his  owne  oountrie  to 
fulfill  thy  disordinate  lusts  1  0  despightfull  minde  !  a  proud  heart  in  a  beggar  is 
not  vnlike  to  a  great  fire  in  a  smal  cottage,  which  warmeth  not  the  house,  but  bumeth 
it :  aaaure  tbyselfe  thou  shalt  die.  And  thou,  old  doating  foole,  whose  foUie  hath 
bene  such  as  to  suffer  thy  daughter  to  reach  aboue  thy  fortune,  looke  for  no 
other  meede  but  the  like  punishment.  But,  Capnio,  thou  which  hast  betrayed  the 
king,  and  hast  consented  to  the  ynlawfull  lust  of  thy  lord  and  maister,  I  know  not 
how  iustly  I  may  plague  thee :  death  is  too  easie  a  punishment  for  thy  fidsehood,  and 
to  Hue,  if  not  in  eztreame  miserie,  were  not  to  shew  thee  equitie.  I  therefore 
award  that  thou  shalt  haue  thine  eyes  put  out,  and  continually,  while  *  thou  diest, 
grinde  in  a  mil  like  a  brute  beast.'  The  feare  of  death  brought  a  sorrowfull  silence 
ypon  Fawnia  and  Capnio  :  but  Forms,  seeing  no  hope  of  life,'*  confesses  that  Fawnia 
is  not  his  daughter,  tells  how  he  found  her  in  the  little  boat,  and  shows  the  chain 

9 

and  jewels  that  accompanied  her.  "  Pandosto  would  scarce  suffer  him  to  tell  out 
his  tale  bat  that  he  enquired  the  time  of  the  yeere,  the  manner  of  the  boate,  and 
other  eircumstaunces ;  which  when  he  found  agreeing  to  his  coimt,  he  sodainelie  leapt 
from  his  aeate,  and  kissed  Fawnia,  wetting  her  tender  cheeks  with  his  teares,  and 
ayisg,  *  My  daughter  Fawnia  1  Ah  sweete  Fawnia !  I  am  thy  fiither,  Fawnia.'  This 
flodaine  passion  of  the  king  draue  them  all  into  a  maze,  especially  Fawnia  and 
Dorastus.  But  when  the  king  had  breathed  himselfe  a  while  in  this  newe  ioy,  hee 
reheaised  beefore  the  embassadours  the  whole  matter,  how  hee  hadde  entreated  his 
wife  Bellaria  for  iealousie,  and  that  this  was  the  childe  whome  hee  [had]  sent  to  floate 
in  the  seas.  Fawnia  was  not  more  ioyfull  that  she  had  found  such  a  father  then 
Dorastus  was  glad  he  shoidd  get  such  a  wife.  The  embassadors  reioyced  that  their 
yong  prince  had  made  such  a  choice,  that  those  kingdomes,  which  through  enmitie  had 
long  time  bin  disseuered,  shoidd  now  through  perpetual  amitie  be  vnited  and  recon- 
cOed.  The  citizens  and  subiects  of  Bohemia  (hearing  that  the  king  had  foimd  againe 
his  daughter  which  was  supposed  dead,  ioyfull  that  there  was  an  heire  aparant  to 
his  kingdome)  made  bonfires  and  showes  throughout  the  cittie.  The  courtiers  and 
knights  appointed  iusts  and  tumeis,  to  signifie  their  willing  mindes  in  gratifying  the 
kings  hap.  Eighteene  daies  being  past  in  these  princely  sports,  Pandosto,  willing 
to  recompence  old  Pomis,  of  a  shepheard  made  him  a  knight :  which  done,  prouiding 
a  sufficient  nauie  to  receiue  him  and  his  retinue,  accompanied  with  Dorastus,  Fawnia, 
and  the  Sicilian  embassadours,  he  sailed  towards  Sicilia^  where  he  was  most  princelie 
entertained  by  Egistus ;  who  hearing  this  comicall  euent,  reioyced  greatly  at  his 
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sonnes  good  happe,  and  without  delay  (to  the  perpetuall  ioy  of  the  two  yong 
louers)  celebrated  the  marriage  :  which  was  so  sooner  ended  but  Pandoeto,  calling 
to  mind  how  first  he  betraied  his  friend  Egistus^  how  his  iealousie  was  the  cause  of 
Bellarias  death,  that  oontrarie  to  the  law  of  nature  hee  had  lusted  after  his  owne 
daughter, — ^moued  with  these  desperate  thoughts,  he  fell  in  a  melancholic  fit,  and, 
to  dose  yp  the  comedie  with  a  tragicall  stratageme,  hee  slewe  himselfe  :  whose  death 
being  many  daiea  bewailed  of  Fawnia,  Dorastus,  and  his  deere  friend  Egistus, 
Dorastus,  taking  his  leaue  of  his  father,  went  with  his  wife  and  the  dead  corps  into 
Bohemia ;  where,  after  it  was*  sumptuouslie  intoombed,  Dorastus  ended  his  daies  in 
contented  quiet."  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  characters  of  Antigonus, 
Paulina,  Autolycus,  and  the  Young  Shepherd,  in  the  Winter* b  Tale^  are  the  creations 
of  Shakespeare. 

Greene,  during  his  chequered  life,  having  sometimes  "  kept  villanous  company,** 
tiumed  to  account  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sharpers  and  rogues  of  the  metro- 
polis by  publishing  several  piunphlets  wherein  he  laid  open  all  the  mysteries  of  their 
artat  Prefixed  to  the  first  of  these  pieces,  A  Notable  Ducouery  of  Coosnagey  1591,  is  an 
Address  ^'To  the  Yong  Gentlemen,  Marchants,  Apprentises,  Farmers,  and  plain 
Countrymen,"  which  begins  thus  :  *'  Diogenes,  gentlemen,  from  a  counteriait  coiner 
of  money,  became  a  currant  corrector  of  manners,  as  absolute  in  the  one  as  dissolute 
in  the  other :  time  refineth  mens  affects,  and  their  humors  grow  different  by  the 
distinction  of  age.  Poor  Ouid,  that  amorously  writ  in  his  youth  the  art  of  loue, 
complained  in  his  exile  amongst  the  Getes  of  his  wanton  follies ;  and  Socrates  age 
was  vertuous,  thogh  his  prime  was  licentious.  So,  gentlemen,  my  younger  yeeres 
had  vncertaine  thoughtes,  but  now  my  ripe  daies  cals  on  to  repentant  deedes,  and  I 
sorrow  as  much  to  see  others  wilful  as  I  delighted  once  to  be  wanton.  The  odde 
mad-caps  I  hauebeene  mate  too,  not  as  a  companion,  but  as  a  spie  to  haue  an  insight 
into  their  knaueries,  that  seeing  their  traines  I  might  eschew  their  snares ; 
those  mad  fellowes  I  learned  at  last  to  loath  by  their  owne  gracelesse  villenies  ;  and 
what  I  saw  in  them  to  their  confusion,  I  can  forwame  in  others  to  my  countreies 
commodity.  None  could  decipher  tyranisme  better  then  Aristippus,  not  that  his 
nature  was  cruell,  but  that  he  was  nourtured  with  Dionisius :  the  simple  swaine  that 
cuts  the  lapidaries  stones  can  distinguish  a  ruby  from  a  diamond  onely  by  his 
labour :.  though  I  haue  not  practised  their  deceits,  yet  conuersing  by  fortune  and 
talking  vppon  purpose  with  such  copes-mates,  hath  geuen  mee  light  into  their 
oonceiptes,  and  I  can  decipher  their  qualities,  though  I  vtterly  mislike  of  their 
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t  "  But  I  ihanke  Qod  that  hee  pnt  it  in  mj  head  to  lay  open  the  moit  horrible  oooeenages  of  the 
common  Ckmny-catchen,  Gooeenen,  and  Crone-biten,  which  I  haoe  indifferently  handled  in  those  my 
senerall  disconneB  already  imprinted.  And  my  tmst  is,  that  those  disconrses  will  doe  great  good,  and 
bee  yery  beneficiall  to  the  common-wealth  of  England.'*— TAe  Repentance  of  Mabert  Greene,  1592. 
Sig.  C3. 
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practiaes.'^     It  was  not  without  many  threats  of  vengeance  from  this  blackguard 
crew  that  our  author  persevered  in  describing  their  various  villanies. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  1592,  Greene  having  partaken  too  largely  of 
pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine,  at  an  entertainment  where  Nash  was  a  principal 
guest>  was,  in  consequence,  seized  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  death.*    The 


*  Mj  chief  anthoritj  for  the  aoeoant  of  Greene's  last  illness  and  death  is  the  tract  entitled  Fwrt 
LetterMf  and  eeriaine  Sonnett ;  upeeially  touching  Robert  Greene,  kc  1592,  hj  Gabriel  Haryey,  whose 
enmity  towards  our  author,  and  the  cause  of  it,  will  be  afterwards  particnlarlj  noticed.  Thongh  this 
perwn  has  lowered  himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  his  maligoant  attack  on  the  memory  of  Greene, 
the  &ci  of  his  baring  been  the  friend  of  Spenser  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  respectability  of  his 
ehaneter ;  and  since  he  tells  ns  that  his  information  oonoeming  Greene's  miserable  end  was  derived 
from  the  hofteas  who  kindly  acted  as  nnrse  to  the  dying  poet,  I  see  no  reason  for  questioning  the  truth 
of  his  statements.  The  small  portion  of  Nash's  Strange  Newei,  Of  ike  intercepting  of  certain  Lettered 
Jce.  1592,  which  is  occupied  by  remarks  on  Hanrey's  attack  on  Greene,  is  weak  and  unsatis&ctozy :  it 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  Nash  had  not  seen  Greene  for  a  month  before  his  death,  and  was  anxious 
to  dJsfflaiin  any  great  intimacy  having  existed  between  them. 

**  My  next  bnsinesse  was  to  enquire  after  the  famous  author  ;  who  was  reported  to  lye  dangerously 
sicke  in  a  shoemakers  house  neere  Dow-gate  ;  not  of  the  plague  or  the  pockes,  as  a  gentieman  saide, 
boi  of  a  sarfett  of  pickle  herringe  and  Rennish  wine,"  &c — G.  Harvey's  Fovre  Letters,  &o.  1592,  p.  5. 

'*  His  kc^mg  of  the  foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  queane,  of  whome  hee  had  his  base  sonne, 
InlbrtonatiiB  Greene,"  &c. — Id.  p.  10.    See  p.  22  of  this  memoir. 

*'  Troely  I  haue  beene  ashamed  to  heare  some  ascertayned  reportes  of  hys  most  woefull  and 
raecaO  estate ;  how  the  wretched  fellow,  or  shall  I  say  the  prince  of  beggars,  laid  all  to  gage  for  some 
lew  shilHii^ges;  and  was  attended  by  lice ;  and  would  pittifully  beg  a  penny-pott  of  Kalmesie ;  and  could 
not  gett  any  of  his  old  acquaintance  to  comfort  or  visite  him  in  his  extremity  but  Mistris  Appleby  and 
the  mother  of  Infbrtunatus.  Alas,  euen  his  fellow- writer,  a  proper  yong  man  if  aduised  in  time,  that 
was  s  priaeipaU  guest  at  that  &tall  banquet  of  pickle-herring  (I  spare  his  name,  and  in  some  respectes 
wish  him  well),  oame  neuer  more  at  him ;  but  either  would  not,  or  happily  could  not,  performe  the  duty 
of  an  affictionate  and  faithful!  frend.  The  poore  oordwainers  wife  was  his  onely  nurse,  and  the  mother 
of  Infortaoatos  hys  sole  companion,  but  when  Mistresse  Appleby  came^  as  much  to  expostulate  iniuries 
with  her  as  to  visite  him.'* — Id,  p.  10. 

**  Hit  hoctisss  Isam,  with  team  in  her  eies  and  sighes  from  a  deejier  fountains  (for  she  loued  him 
dcrely),  tonld  me  of  his  lamentable  begging  of  a  penny-pott  of  Mafanesy ;  and,  sir  reuerenoe,  how  lowsy 
be  and  the  mother  of  Infortanatus  were  (I  would  her  surgeon  found  her  no  worse  then  lowsy  I) ;  and 
how  he  was  £une,  poors  soule,  to  bonow  her  husbandes  shirte,  whiles  bis  owne  was  a  washing ;  and  how 
his  dnUet  and  hose  and  sword  were  sold  for  three  shiUinges ;  and  beside  the  charges  of  his  winding 
aheete,  which  was  fonre  shiUinges,  and  the  charges  of  hys  buriall  yesterday  in  the  New-diurchyard  neere 
Bedlscm,  whieh  was  six  shiUinges  and  foure  pence,  how  deeply  hee  was  indebted  to  her  poore  husbande, 
aa  appeered  by  hys  owne  bonde  of  tenne  poundes ;  which  the  good  woman  kindly  shewed  me,  and 
Lieeuebed  me  to  read  the  writting  beneath,  which  was  a  letter  to  his  abandoned  wife  in  the  behalfe  of 
hia  gentie  hoet,  not  so  short  as  persuasible  in  the  beginning  and  pittifuU  in  the  ending." — Id.  p.  11. 

**  Qne^e  rarfeted  not  of  pickeld  hearing,  but  of  an  exceeding  feare  of  his  [Harvey's]  familiar 
efnstlea.'*--Ka8h'8  Strange  Newee,  kc.  1592,  Sig.  D  4. 

"  For  the  lowde  eircomstanoe  of  his  pouerty  before  his  death,  and  sending  that  miserable  writte  to 
has  wiie^  H  eannot  be  but  thou  lyest^  learned  Gabriell. 

*'  If  and  one  of  my  fellowes  WilL  Monox  (hast  thou  neuer  heard  of  him  and  his  great  dagger?),  were  in 
ernapasy  wHh  him,  a  month  before  be  died,  at  that  fatall  banquet  of  Bhenish  wine  and  pickled  hearing 
vif  thon  wilt  needs  haue  it  so) ;  and  then  the  inuentorie  of  his  apparrell  came  to  more  than  three 
abiUings  (thongh  thou  saist  the  contrarie).  I  know  a  broker,  in  a  spruce  leather  ierkin,  with  a  great 
OBsahcr  of  golde  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  a  bunch  of  keies  at  his  girdle,  shall  giue  you  thirty  shillings 
for  the  doublet  alone,  if  you  can  helpe  him  to  it.  Harke  in  your  eare ;  hee  had  a  very  fiure  cloake  with 
•lemes,  of  a  graue  goose-turd  greene  ;  it  would  serue  you  as  fine  as  may  bee  :  no  more  words ;  if  you  bee 
play  the  good  husband  and  listen  after  it ;  you  may  buy  It  ten  shillings  better  cheape  than  it  cost 
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wretched  man  lay  sick  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  squalid  poverty.  The  compassionate  kindness  of  his  host  and  hostess 
furnished  him,  as  far  as  their  means  allowed,  with  all  the  necessaries  which  his  con- 
dition required ;  and  in  the  latter,  who,  according  to  Harvey,  had  no  ordinary  regard 
and  admiration  for  her  lodger,  he  found  an  anxious  and  attentive  nurse.  He  appears 
to  have  been  deserted  by  his  former  gay  associates  :  even  Nash,  his  companion  at  the 

liim.  By  S.  Siluer,  it  is  good  to  bee  circumspect  in  castiDg  for  the  worlde  ;  theres  a  great  many  ropet 
go  to  ten  ahillings.  If  yon  want  a  greaay  pure  of  silk  stockings  also  to  shew  yooraelfe  in  at  the  court, 
they  are  there  to  be  had  too  amongst  his  moueables.*' — Id.  Sig.  B  4. 

"  Neither  was  I  Greenes  companion  any  more  than  for  a  carowae  or  two." — Id.  Sig.  H. 
"  A  ihonsande  there  bee  that  haue  more  reason  to  speake  in  his  behalfe  than  I,  who,  since  I  first 
knew  him  about  town,  haue  beene  two  yeares  together  and  not  seene  him." — Id,  Sig.  L.  4. 
''  TKt  mawMT  of  ike  death  and  last  end  ofHohert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes. 
*'  After  that  he  had  pend  the  former  discourse  (then  lying  sore  sicke  of  a  surfet  which  hee  had  taken 
with  drinking),  hee  continued  most  patient  and  penitent ;  yea,  he  did  with  teares  forsake  the  world, 
renounced  swearing,  and  desired  foigiuenes  of  Ood  and  the  worlde  for  all  his  offences  :  so  that  during 
all  the  time  of  his  sicknesse  (which  was  about  a  moneths  space)  hee  was  neuer  heard  to  sweare^  raue,  or 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Gk>d,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  before  that  time  ;  which  greatly  comforted  his 
welwillers,  to  see  how  mightUy  the  grace  of  GK>d  did  worke  in  him. 

"  He  confessed  himselfe  that  he  was  neuer  heart-sicke,  but  said  that  al  his  poine  was  in  his  belly. 
And  although  he  continually  scowred,  yet  still  his  belly  sweld,  and  neuer  left  swelling  ypward,  Tntill  it 
sweld  him  at  the  hart  and  in  his  face. 

"  During  the  whole  time  of  his  sicknea,  he  continually  called  ypon  €K)d,  and  recited  these  sentences 
following ; 

*  0  Lord,  forgiue  me  my  manifold  offences ! 
0  Lord,  haue  mercie  vpon  me ! 
0  Lord,  forgiue  me  my  secret  sinnes, 
and  in  thy  mercie,  Lord,  pardon  them  all  1  y' 

Thy  merde^  0  Lord,  is  aboue  thy  works  1* 

And  with  such  like  godly  sentences  hee  passed  the  time,  euen  till  he  gaue  vp  the  ghost. 

«  And  this  is  to  bee  noted,  that  his  sicknesse  did  not  so  greatly  weaken  him  but  that  he  walked  to 
his  chaire  and  backe  againe  the  night  before  he  departed  ;  and  then  (being  feeble)  laying  him  downe  on 
his  bed,  about  nine  of  the  docke  at  night,  a  friend  of  his  tolde  him  that  his  wi/e  had  sent  him  commend- 
ations and  that  shee  was  in  good  health  :  whereat  hee  greatly  reioiced,  confessed  that  he  had  mightily 
wronged  her,  and  wished  that  hee  might  see  her  before  he  departed.  Wherevpon  (feeling  his  time  was 
but  short)  hee  tooke  pen  and  inke^  and  wrote  her  a  letter  to  this  effect : 

"  Sweet  wife,  as  euer  there  was  any  good  will  or  friendship  betweene  thee  and  mee,  see  this  bearer  (my 
host)  satisfied  of  his  debt :  I  owe  him  tenne  pound  ;  and  but  for  him  I  had  perished  in  the  stieetes. 
Forget  and  forgiue  my  wronges  done  vnto  thee ;  and  Almighty  Qod  haue  mercie  on  my  soule  !  Farewell 
till  we  meet  in  heauen ;  for  on  earth  thou  shalt  neuer  see  me  more.     This  2.  of  September.  1592. 

Written  by  thy  dying  husband, 

Robert  GFreene." 
The  Repentance  of  lUibeH  Greene,  &o.  1592,  Sig.  D  2. 
In  my  text  I  hare  given  Greeners  letter  to  his  wife  as  it  is  found  in  Harvey's  pamphlet.  The 
following  passage  concerning  her  occurs  in  the  tract  last  quoted :  "  But,  oh  my  deare  wife,  whose  company 
and  sight  I  haue  reiramed  these  sixe  yeares,  I  aske  Gk)d  and  thee  forgiueness  for  so  greatly  wronging 
thee^  of  whome  I  seldome  or  neuer  thought  Tntill  now :  pardon  mee  (I  pray  thee)  wheresoeuer  thou  art, 
and  Ood  forgiue  mee  all  my  offences ! " — Sig.  C  4. 

**As  Archesilaus  Prytansus,''  says  Meres,  *' perished  by  wine  at  a  drunken  feast,  as  Hermippns 
testifieth  in  Diogenes  ;  so  Bobert  Greene  died  of  a  surfet  taken  at  pickeld  herrings  and  Rh^^niA  wine,  as 
witnesseth  Thomas  Nash,  who  was  at  the  fatall  hanquet.'* — PaUadU  Tamia,  Witt  Treaeury,  159 S, 
foU  286. 
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**  fatal  banquet,*'  l^ept  aloof.  "  Of  his  old  acquaintanoe/'  however,  two  females 
**  Tiaited  him  m  his  extremity : "  the  one  was  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  son, 
Fortunatus  Greene  (see  p.  22  of  this  memoir) ;  the  other  was  a  Mistress  Appleby. 
In  this  humble  dwelling,  oppressed  by  disease  and  poverty  and  self-reproaoh,  he 
languished  for  about  a  month's  space.  Shortly  before  his  death,  having  given  a 
bond  to  his  host  for  ten  pounds  which  he  owed  him,  he  wrote  beneath  it  the  following 
letter  to  his  forsaken  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  during  the  last  six  years  : 

^  DoU,  I  chaige  thee,  by  the  loue  of  our  youth  and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou 
vilte  see  this  man  paide ;  for  if  hee  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me,  I  had  died  in 
the  streetes.  Robert  Greene." 


He  expired  on  the  3d  of  September,  1592.  There  have  been  too  many  of  the 
Muses*  sons  whose  vices  have  conducted  them  to  shame  and  sorrow,  but  none, 
perhaps,  who  have  sunk  to  deeper  degradation  and  misery  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

From  a  passage  in  Harvey  it  appears  that  Greene's  hostess  crowned  his  dead 
body  with  a  garland  of  bays,*  and  that  he  had  requested  that  this  honour  might  be 

*  ''  WBa  I  begin  to  conflict  with  ghostea,  then  looke  for  my  ooDfutation  of  his  fine  qnippe  or  quaint 
dkpDic,  wkome  his  Bweete  hostisse,  for  a  tender  £urewell,  crowned  with  a  garhinde  of  bayes ;  to  shew 
that  a  tenth  Mnae  honoured  him  more  being  deade  then  all  the  nine  honoured  him  aline.  I  know  not 
whether  Bkelton,  Elderton,  or  some  like  Sonriithing  poet  were  so  enterred :  it  was  his  owne  request  and 
his  niusea  dievotion  ;  and  happily  some  of  his  {auonrites  may  imitate  the  example.  One  that  wished  him 
a  better  lodfpmg  then  in  a  poore  ioumeymans  house,  and  a  better  graue  then  in  that  chnrchyard  in 
Cedlaai,  hath  pexfonimed  a  litUe  peece  of  a  greater  duety  to  a  laureat  poet ; 

'  Hera  lies  the  man  whom  Histresse  Isam  crownM  with  bayes ; 
Shee,  shee,  that  ioyde  to  heare  her  nighUngales  sweete  layes.* 

Which  another  no  sooner  read,  but  he  immediatly  subscribed,  as  speaking  to  the  ignorant  passenger ; 

'  Heere  Bedlam  is  ;  and  heere  a  poet  garish, 
Qaily  bedeck'd,  like  forehorse  of  the  parish.* " 

Q.  Harvey's  Fovre  LetterSy  ko.  p.  12. 
**  By  this  blessed  cuppe  of  sacke  which  I  now  holde  in  my  hand,  and  diinke  to  the  health  of  all 
Christen  sonies  in,  thon  art  a  pnissant  epitapher. 

"  Yea  t  thy  Mnses  foot  of  the  twelues,  old  Long  Meg  of  Westminster  ?  Then  I  trowe  thou  wilt  stride 
oaer  Greenes  graue,  and  not  stumblo  :  if  you  doe,  wee  shall  come  to  your  taking  vp. 

Letter. 

*  Here  lies  the  man  whom  Mistris  Isam  croond  with  bays ; 
She,  she,  that  ioyd  to  heare  her  nightingales  sweete  lays.' 

Comment. 

*  Here,  Mistris  Isam,  Gabriel  floutes  thy  bays : 
Scratch  out  his  eyes  that  printeth  thy  dispraise.' 

**  Skej  aki  will  scratch,  and,  like  a  scritching  night-owle,  come  and  make  a  dismal  noise  Tuder  thy 
chamber  windowe  for  deriding  her  so  dunstically.  A  bigge  hi  lusty  wench  it  is,  that  hath  an  arme 
like  an  Amazon,  and  will  bang  thee  abhominationly,  if  euer  shee  catch  thee  in  her  quarters.  It  is  not 
josr  poet  gftriih  and  your  forehorse  of  the  pariah  that  shall  redeeme  you  from  her  fingers,  but  shee  will 
makt  aetUiaU  pr&ofe  of  you,  according  as  you  desire  of  God  in  the  vuder  following  lines." — ^Nash's 
5lroii^  ^^€we$t  kc  1692,  Sig.  F. 
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paid  to  his  remainfl  ;  a  ceremony  contrasting  ludicrously  and  mournfully  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  ! 

He  waa  buried  in  the  New  Chiirchyard  near  Bedlam  on  the  4th  of  September.* 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea.  Chettle  thus 
describes  him  :  **  With  him  was  the  fifth,  a  man  of  indifferent  yeares,  of  faoe  amible, 
of  body  well  proportioned,  his  attire  after  the  habite  of  a  scholler-like  gentlemaii, 
onely  his  haire  was  somewhat  long,  whome  I  supposed  to  be  Robert  Greene,  Maister 
of  Artes." — Kind- ff arts  DrearM,dsc,  n.  d.  [1592],  Sig.  B  3.  Harvey  notices  "his  foude 
disguisinge  of  a  Master  of  Arte  with  ruffianly  haire."t — Fovre  Letters  and  Oertaine 
Sonnets^  ka,  1592,  Sig.  B  2.  And  Nash  informs  us  that  "  a  lolly  long  red  peake  like 
the  spire  of  a  steeple  hee  cherisht  continually  without  cutting,  whereat  a  man  might 
hang  a  iewell,  it  was  so  sharpe  and  pendant." — Strange  Newea,  &o.  1592,  Sig.  E  4. 

He  left  two  sons,— one  by  his  wife  (see  his  letter  to  her,  p.  62),  and  one  by  the 
sister  of  "  Cutting  Ball."  The  name  and  fate  of  the  former  are  alike  unknown  ;  the 
latter  (as  already  mentioned,  p.  22)  was  baptized  Fortunatus,  and  died  in  August  1593. 

Soon  after  Greene's  decease,  his  Groaisworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  million  of 
Repentance^  &c.,  was  given  to  the  public  by  Henry  Chettle ;  and  that  it  is  a  genuine 
production  admits  of  no  doubt. ^     Large  portions  of  this  interesting  piece,  as  illua* 


*  See  the  quotation  from  HarTey  (p.  55,  note)  where  mention  is  made  of  '*  hys  bnriall  yuttrday  ;*' 
Harvey's  letter  ia  dated  Sept.  5tli. 

<*  Thomam  Follenun  et  Eichardam  Bakemm,  historicoB,  et  Rohertum  Greene,  poetam,  paapertaie 
prope  enectoB  fnisse  aocepimus,**  says  Menckenins,  ennmerating  Tarioua  literary  men  of  England  who 
have  oome  to  unfortunate  enda,  in  hia  Pre&ce  to  Analecta  de  Calamitaie  LUteratorum,  1707  ;  vhich 
Preface  ia  addreeaed  "  Ad  Tirum  illnstrissimam  atque  exeellentissimum,  Domlnum  Joannem  Robinaas, 
Kagnse  Britannin  Begins  ad  B^gem  Snecue  Legatum  hoc  tempore  Bxtraordinarium  et  Plenlpotentiariuuu'* 

f  Hanrey  taunts  Nash  with  wearing  the  same  unseemly  saperfluity ; 

"  Methinkes  the  raunging  eyes  vnder  that  long  haire  (which  some  would  oall  rufianly  Kaire)  should 
scarsely  yet  be  bathed  in  the  heauenly  teares  of  Christ,  or  washed  in  the  diuine  teares  of  penitenoe." 
— ^  New  Letter  of  Notable  Contents,  &&,  1593.  Sig.  G  4. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  this  sentence  to  a  work  by  Nash  entitled  Chrisfs  Teares  oner  Jerusalem^ 
1598. 

t  Chettle  (a  fertile  dramatie  writer,  thongh  very  few  of  his  plays  have  been  printed)  In  tlie 
Addrea  to  the  QenUemen  Beadera,  prefixed  to  his  Kind'Harts  Dreame,  Conteining  fine  Apparitions, 
with  their  Inuectiues  ttgainst  abuees  raigning,  Delivered  by  teuerall  Ghosts  vnto  him  to  be  pubHskt^ 
after  Piers  Penilesse  Poet  had  refuted  the  carriage^  n.  d.  [1592],  says ; 

'*  I  had  onely  in  the  copy  this  share ;  it  [the  Groaisworth  of  Wit"]  was  il  written,  as  sometime 
Greenes  hand  was  none  of  tbe  best ;  licensd  it  must  be,  ere  it  could  bee  printed,  which  oould  neuer 
be  if  might  not  be  read :  to  be  briefe,  I  writ  it  ouer,  and,  as  neare  as  I  could,  followed  the  copy,  onely 
in  that  letter  [ — to  his  brother  poets — "]  I  pot  something  out,  but  in  the  whole  booke  not  a  worde 
in ;  for  I  protest  it  was  all  Greenes,  not  mine,  nor  Maister  Nashes,  as  some  vniustly  haue  affirmed.** 

Nash  was  very  angry  at  the  report  of  its  being  written  by  him  :  **  Other  newes  I  am  aduertised  oi, 
that  a  scald  triuiall  lying  pamphlet,  cald  Greens  Groate-tporth  of  Wit,  is  giuen  out  to  be  of  my  doing. 
God  neuer  haue  care  of  my  soule,  but  Ttterly  renounce  me,  if  the  least  word  or  sillable  in  it  proceeded 
from  my  pen,  or  if  I  were  any  way  priuie  to  the  writing  or  printing  of  it." — Bpistle  firom  the  Author 
to  the  Printer,  before  Pierce  Pennilesae  his  Supplication  to  the  IHuell  (I  quote  from  ed.  1595). 

Mr.  Collier  {Ltfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  cxxxL)  baa  expressed  ''some  doubts  of  the  authentioty  of  th« 
Qroattworih  of  Wit  as  a  work  by  Greene."     But  (as  1  hare  obsenrcd  in  my  Aeeo%uU  of  Morions 
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tmtive  of  our  author's  life,  have  been  before  cited  (see  p.  17,  sqq.) :  and  I  now 
extract  the  yeiy  striking  and  impressiye  Address  to  his  brother  play-wrights,  with 
which  it  concludes  : 

9 

* "  To  those  Grentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits  in 
making  plajes,  R  G.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,  and  wisedome  to  preuent  his 
extremitiea. 

"If  wofull  experience  may  mooue  you,  gentlemen,  to  beware,  or  vnheard-of 
wretcbednes  intreat  you  to  take  heed,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  look  backe  with 
sorrow  on  your  time  past,  and  endeuour  with  repentance  to  spend  that  which  is  to 
come.      Wonder  not  (for  with  thee  will    I  first  beginne),  thou   famous  gracer 
of  tragedianSyt  that  Green,  who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  foole  in  his  heart, 
*  There  is  no  Grod,'  shoidd  now  giue  glorie  vnto  his  greatnesse ;  for  penetrating 
is  his  power,  his  hand  lyes  heauy  vpon  me,  he  hath  spoken  vnto  me  with  a 
Toyoe  of  thunder,  and  I  haue  felt  |  he  is  a  God  that  can  punish  enemies.     Why 
should  thy  excellent  wit,  his  gift,  be  so  blinded  that  thou  shouldest  giue  no  glory  to 
the  giuer  1    Is  it  pestilent  Machiuilian  policie  that  thou  hast  studied  1     0  peeyish§ 
foUie  1  what  are  his  rules  but  meere  confused  mockeries,  able  to  extirpate  in  small 
time  the  generation  of  mankinde  ?  for  if  n<;  voloy  sic  iuheo,  holde  in  those  that  are  able 
to  commaund,  and  if  it  be  lawfiill  fas  et  nefm^  to  doo  any  thing  that  is  beneficiall, 
onely  tyrants  should  possesse  the  earth,  and  they,  striuing  to  exceed  in  tiranny, 
should  ech  to  other  be  a  slaughterman,  tiU,  the  mightyest  out-liuing  all,  one  stroke 
were  left  for  Death,  that  in  one  age  mans  life  shoidd  end.     The  broacher||  of  this 
drabolioall  atheisme  is  dead,  and  in  his  life  had  neuer  the  felicitie  he  aymed  at,  but, 
as  he  beganne  in  craft,  lined  in  feare,  and  ended  in  dispaire.     Qiuim  inscnUabilia  sunt 
Dei  iudieui  !   This  murderer  of  many  brethren  had  his  conscience  seared  like  Cayne  ; 
this  betrayer  of  him  that  gaue  his  life  for  him  inherited  the  portion  of  Judas;  this 
afiostata  perished  as  ill  as  Julian  :  and  wilt  thou,  my  friend,  be  his  disciple?     Looke 
TQto  mee,  by  him  perswaded  to  that  libertie,  and  thou  shalt  finde  it  an  infemaU 
bondage.     I  know  the  least  of  my  demerits  merit  this  miserable  death ;  but  wilfull 
stholng  against  knowne  truth  exceedeth  all  the  terrors  of  my  soule.     Deferre  not, 
with  mee,  till  this  last  point  of  extremitie  ;  for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end 
them  shah  be  visited. 


vnd  Aw  Wriimggy  p.  xxz,  note,  ed.  1858)  I  cannot  think  these  doubts  well-foanded.  The  Address 
w>  tlie  pkj-wrights  has  an  earnestness  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with  forgery  ;  and  Chettle,  though 
as  iodigest,  appears  to  hare  been  a  respectable  man.  Besides,  the  QrwUtworth  of  Wit^  from  beginning 
to  snd,  elosdj  resembles  in  style  the  other  prose-works  of  Qreene. 

*  1  qaote  from  the  edition  of  1617.  t  i.  e.  Christopher  Hailowe. 

Z  fdQ  Old  ed.  ''left"  §  peevM]  Old  ed.  <* punish.** 

»  AroodUr]  Old  ed.  ''Brother."  ^'Probably  Francis  Kett»  A.M.  of  Wimondham  in  Norfolk, 
who  wa«  btvd  at  Besnet  College  in  Cambridge,  and  was  chosen  fellow  1573.  In  February  1589  he  was 
bntal  at  Harwich  for  holding  detestable  opinions  against  Christ" — JUS.  Note  by  Mahne. 
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"  With  thee  I  ioyne  young  Juuenall,*  that  byting  satyrist,  that  lastlyt  with  mec 
together  writ  a  oomedie.  Sweet  boy,  might  I  aduise  thee,  be  aduised,  and  get  not 
many  enemies  by  bitter  words  :  inueigh  against  vaine  men,  for  thou  canst  doo  it,  no 
man  better,  no  man  so  well ;  thou  hast  a  libertie  to  reprooue  all  and  name  none  ; 
for  one  bemg  spoken  to,  all  are  offended, — ^none  beeing  blamed,  no  man  is  iniuried. 
Stop  shallow  water  still  running,  it  will  rage ;  tread  on  a  worme,  and  it  will  tume  ; 
then  blame  not  schollers  who  are  vexed  with  sharpe  and  bitter  lines,  if  they  reprooue 
thy  too  much  liberty  of  reproofe. 

''  And  thou{  no  lesse  deseruing  then  the  other  two,  in  some  things  rarer,  in 
nothing  inferiour,  driuen,  as  myselfe,  to  eztreame  shifts,  a  little  haue  I  to  say  to 
thee ;  and,  were  it  not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would  sweare  by  sweet  S.  Geoi^,  thou 
art  ynworthy  better  hap,  sith  thou  dependest  on  so  meane  a  stay.  Base-minded 
men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  ;  for  vnto  none  of  yoti, 
like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleaue  j  those  puppits,  I  meane,  that  speake  from  our 
mouths,  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  to  whome 
they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom  they  all  haue 
bin  beholding,  shall,  were  yee  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of 
them  at  once  forsaken  ?      Yes,  trust  them  not ;    for  there  is  an  Tpstart  crow  § 


*  i.  e.  Thomas  Lodge.     His  Fig  for  Momus,  printed  in  1595,  shows  his  ti^lent  as  a  '*  bytiog 
satyrist."    The  '*  comedie  '*  here  alluded  to  is  il  Loolevng'glau  for  London  and  England, 

"  Dr.  Farmer  k  of  opinion  that  the  second  person  addressed  by  Greene  is  not  Lodge^  but  Naahe,  who 
is  often  called  Juvenal  by  the  writers  of  that  time  ;  but  that  be  was  not  meant,  is  decisirely  piored  by 
the  extract  from  Chettle's  pamphlet  [see  p.  58,  note,  of  this  memoir] ;  for  he  [Chettle]  neyer  would 
hare  laboured  to  vindicate  Nashe  from  being  the  writer  of  the  GroaUworth  of  Wit,  if  any  part  of  it  had 
been  professedly  addressed  to  him.  Besides,  Lodge  had  written  a  play  ia  conjunctbn  with  Greena, 
called  A  LookLng-glau  for  London  and  England,  and  was  author  of  some  satirical  pieces ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  Nashe  and  Greene  had  ever  written  in  conjunction." — Malone's  Lift  of  Shttkespeare^ 
p.  307,  ed.  1821. 

t  lastly]  Qy.  "lately"? 

$  i  e.  George  Feele. 

§  By  the  "crow  beautified  with  our  feathers**  and  "the  onely  SkaJce-teene  in  a  countrey,**  it  is 
evident  that  Greene  alludes  to  Shakespeare,  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  began  to  cater  for  the  stage  by 
altering  the  works  of  other  dramatists:— "our  feathers**  must  mean  certain  plays  which  bad  been 
written,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele. — It  is  well  known  that 
The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  8hakespeare*s  Benrg  Vlth  are  founded  on  two  old  "  histories  **  entitled 
The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  hetvfizt  the  two  fanunu  houses  of  Yorhe  and  Lancaster,  ke,,  and  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorhe,  &c;  and  that  in  The  True  Tragedie,  and  also  in  2^  Third 
Part  of  Henry  Vlth,  act  i.  sc.  4,  occurs  the  line, 


(< 


0  tiger*s  hearty  wrapt  in  a  woman*8  hide,** — 


which  Ghreene  here  parodies, — "with  his  Tygres  heart  tarapi  in  a  players  hyde»**  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded  that  Greene,  or  some  of  the  friends  whom  he  now  addresses,  had  a  share  in  the  com* 
position  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.,  and  of  The  TVue  Tragedie,  &o.  :  and  my  own 
conviction  is,  that  both  pieces  were  mainly  (if,  indeed,  not  wholly)  by  Marlowe,  who,  alone  of  the 
dramatists  in  question,  could  have  thrown  into  those  two  plays  the  vigour  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
several  scenes.  (See  more  on  this  subject  in  my  J  ccowU  of  Marlowe  and  his  Writings,  pp.  xlviii — Ix, 
ed.  1858.) — A  vast  number  of  early  English  dramas,  once  acted  with  success,  but  never  printed,  has 
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beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  Tygrea  heart  wrapt  in  a  pUtyen  hyde^ 
sappoeeB  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and, 
beeing  an  absolute  lohannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onelj  Shake-scene 
in  a  oountroj.  Oh,  that  I  might  intreat  your  rare  wittes  to  bee  imployed  in  more 
profitable  ooursesi  and  let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and  neuer  more 
aoquaynte  them  with  your  admyred  inuentions  !  I  knowe  the  best  husband  of  you 
ftll  will  neuer  prooue  an  usurer,  and  the  kindest  of  them  all  will  neuer  prooue  a  kinde 
ntme  :  yet^  whilst  you  may,  seeke  you  better  maisters ;  for  it  is  pitty  men  of  such 
rare  wits  should  bee  subiect  to  the  pleasures  of  such  rude  groomes. 

'*  In  this  I  might  insert  two  more  that  both  haue  writte  ag^nst  these  buckram 
gentlemen  :  but  let  their  owne  worke  seme  to  witnesse  against  theyr  owne  wicked^ 
ue«e,  if  they  perseuer  to  maintaine  any  more  such  peasants  For  other  new 
commerSf  I  leaue  them  to  the  mercie  of  these  painted  monsters^  who,  I  doubt  not, 
will  dhue  the  best-minded  to  despise  them  :  for  the  rest,  it  skills  not  though  they 
make  a  ieast  at  them. 

'*  But  now  retume  I  again  to  yon  three,  knowing  my  miserie  is  to  you  no  newes  j 
and  let  me  beartilie  intreate  you  to  be  warned  by  my  harmes.  Delight  not,  as  I 
haue  done,  in  irreligious  oaths,  for  from  the  blasphemers  house  a  curse  shall  not 
depart  Despise  drunkennes,  which  wasteth  the  wit,  and  maketh  *  men  all  equall 
mto  beast&     Flie  lust,  as  the  deathsman  of  the  soule,  and  defile  not  the  temple  of 

ffotireij  perished :  nOr  u  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  among  them  some  rifcLcimenti  hj 
Slakespcare  of  plays  in  which  Ghreene  and  his  friends  were  largely  conoemed. 

In  Orttn^$  FuneralUf  by  B.   B.,  1594,  (see  before,  p.  39)  are  the  following  lines,  which  seem  to 
hart  been  soggestcd  by  the  passage  in  the  Address  which  we  are  now  considering ; 

*'  Greene  is  the  pleasing  obiect  of  an  eie : 
Greene  pleasde  the  eies  of  all  that  lookt  vppon  him. 
Greene  is  the  ground  of  enerie  painters  die  : 
Greene  gane  the  ground  to  aU  that  wrote  vpon  him. 
Nay,  more,  tke  men  that  to  ediptt  Kit  famty 
Purloynde  hu  plumes :  can  they  deny  the  same  ?**-^Sig.  0. 

li  has  be«n  already  shown  by  a  quotation  frt)m  the  preface  to  Kind-harts  Dreame  (see  p.  5d, 
note)  ihaX  Chettle  wss  the  editor  of  the  Oroats-  Worth  of  Wit,  which,  as  Greene's  hand-Wtiting  was  bad, 
he  had  copied  out  for  the  press,  his  only  deviation  fh)m  the  original  MS.  being  the  omission  of  some- 
thing  in  this  Address.  From  the  same  preface  it  appean  that  "one  or  two  '*  of  the  persons  pointed  at 
in  Ums  Address  were  offended  by  the  allusions  to  them,  and  suspected  that  they  were  the  forgeries  of 
Greene's  editor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  following  passage  Chettle  is  speaking  of  Bfarlowe 
sad  Shakespeare.  "With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them 
fXarlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  neuer  be  :  the  other  [Shak  ^^peare],  whome  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much 
spare  aa  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  haue  moderated  the  heate  of  lining  writers,  and  might  haue 
▼■dc  my  ofwne  discretion  (especially  in  such  a  case)  the  author  beeing  dead,  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as 
scry  aa  if  the  originall  &ult  had  beene  my  fiekult,  because  my  selfe  have  scene  his  demeanor  no  lesse  duiU 
than  he  eselent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes ;  besides,  diuere  of  worship  haue  reported  his  yprightnes  of 
dalhif  vhieh  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  fisuietious  grace  in  writting  that  aproones  his  art.  For  the 
lfM«  wheae  leaning  I  reuerenoe,  and,  at  the  perusing  of  Greenes  books,  stroke  out  what  then  in 
tauatinur  I  thought  he  in  some  displeasure  writ^  or,  had  it  beene  true^  yet  to  publish  it  was  intoUerable, 
hitn  I  would  wish  to  Tse  me  no  worse  than  I  deaerue.'* 

•  makttk]  Old  ed.  "making.'* 
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the  Holy  Ghost  Abhorre  thoBe  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loath- 
some to  your  eares  ;  and  when  they  sooth  you  with  tearms  of  mastership,  remember 
Robert  Oreene,  whome  they  haue  often  so  flattered,  perishes  now  for  want  of  comfort. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  your  lines  are  like  so  many  light*  tapers,  that  are  with  care 
deliuered  to  all  of  you  to  maintaine :  these  with  wind-puft  wrath  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, witht  drunkennesse  put}  out,  with§  negligence  let  &J1 ;  for  mans  time  of 
itselfe  is  not  so  short  but  it  is  more  shortened  by  sinne.  The  fire  of  my  life||  is  now 
at  the  last  snuffe,  and  the  want  of  wherewith  to  sustaine  it^  there  is  no  substance  for 
life  to  feed  on.  Trust  not,  then,  I  beseech  yee,  left  to  such  weake  stayes ;  for  they 
are  as  changeable  in  minde  as  in  many  attires.  Well,  my  hand  is  tyred,  and  I  am 
forst  to  leaue  where  I  would  beginne ;  for  a  whole  booke  cannot  contain  their 
wrongs^ir  which  I  am  forst  to  knit  vp  in  some  few  lines  of  wordes. 

''  Desirous  that  you  shoidd  line,  though  himselfe  be  dying, 

Robert  Greene.** 

Such  was  Greene's  impressive  eihortation  to  his  companions,  of  whom,  Lodge 
excepted,  a  melancholy  tale  is  to  be  told  :  Marlowe  was  stabbed  in  a  fray,  and  Peele 
died  in  poverty,  the  victim  (it  is  said)  of  his  vices. 

To  the  OroaU-  Worth  of  Wit  is  appended,--^^ 

''  A  Letter  written  to  his  wife,  found  with  this  booke  after  his  death. 

'<  The  remembrance  of  many  wrongs  offered  thee,  and  thy  vnreprooued  vertues, 
adde  greater  sorrow  to  my  miserable  state  then  I  can  vtter  or  thou  conceiue. 
Neyther  is  it  lessened  by  consideration  of  thy  absence  (though  shame  would  let  mee 
hardly  behold  thy  face),  but  exceedingly  aggrauated  for  that  I  cannot  (as  I  ought)  to 
thy  owne  selfe  reconcile  myselfe,  that  thou  mightest  witnesse  my  inward  woe  at  this 
instant,  that  haue  made  thee  a  wofull  wife  for  so  long  a  time.  But  equal  heaucn 
hath  denied  that  comfort,  giuing,  at  my  last  neede,  like  succour  as  I  haue  sought  all 
my  life :  being  in  this  extremitie  as  voyde  of  helpe  as  thou  hast  beene  of  hope. 
Reason  would  that,  after  so  long  waste,  I  should  not  send  thee  a  childe  to  bring  thee 
greater  chaige :  but  consider  hee  is  the  fruite  of  thy  wombe,  in  whose  face  regard  not 
the  fitthen  so  much  as  thy  owne  perfections.  Hee  is  3ret  Greene,  and  may  grow 
strait,  if  he  be  carefully  tended :  otherwise  apt  enough  (I  feare  me)  to  follow  his 
fathers  folly.     That  I  haue  offended  thee  highly,  I  know ;  that  thou  canst  forgette 

•  Ugkt\  i.e.  Ut»--lighted. 

t  iw<A]  Old  ed.  "  which." 

X  pnl]  Olded.  <*piitB." 

%  with]  Olded.  << which."* 

II  W^^  ^^^  ^  *'  light.**    Some  wordi  leem  to  hare  dropt  out  from  this  sentence. 

m  their  vmrngt]  i.e.  the  wrongs  done  hj  them.    So  in  Shakespeare's  Tempesi,  act  ▼.  sc  1 ; 

«  Though  with  their  high  wrongi  I  am  stmck  to  the  gnick,**  ftc. 
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my  iziiuriea,  I  hardly  beleeue :  yet  perswade  I  my  selfe,  if  thou  saw  my  wretched 
estate,  thou  oouldest  not  but  lament  it ;  nay,  certainely  I  know  thou  wouldest  All 
my  wrongs  muster  themselues  about  me  ;  euery  euill  at  once  plagues  me.  For  my 
contempt  of  God  I  am  contemned  of  men ;  for  my  swearing  and  forswearing  no  man 
will  beleeue  me ;  for  my  gluttony  I  suffer  hunger ;  for  my  drunkennes,  thirst ;  for 
my  adolterie,  rloerous  sore&  Thus  God  hath  cast  mee  downe,  that  I  mi^t  bee 
humbled,  and  punished  me  for  example  of  others  sinne ;  and  although  he  suffers  me 
in  this  world  to  perish  without  succour,  yet  trust  I  in  the  world  to  come  to  find 
mercy,  by  the  merits  of  my  Sauiour,  to  whom  I  commend  thee  and  commit  my  soule. 

Thy  repentant  husband 

for  his  disloyaltie, 

Robert  Greene.^ 


Greene  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his  grare,  when  the  pen  of  Gabriel  Harvey 
endeaToin^  to  blacken  his  memory  in  a  work,  the  fierce  malignity  of  which  has 
thrown  an  indelible  stmn  upon  the  character  of  its  author.  Let  us  particularly 
inquire  what  excited  the  overboiling  rage  of  this  personage  against  our  poet. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  Doctor  of  Laws,  though  now  only  remembered  in  literary  histoiy 
as  the  firiend  of  Spenser  and  the  antagonist  of  Nash,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity  during  his  day.  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  no  inelegant  composer  of 
verses  :  some  of  his  productions  evince  great  learning  and  research ;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  admire  his  hobbling  English  hexameters  (of  which  he  pompously 
prodaimed  himself  the  inventor  *),  we  cannot  read  his  lines  prefixed  to  2%e  Faerie 


*  "If  I  netter  deaeme  anye  better  temembrannoe,  let  mee  rather  be  epitaphed  The  Innentoar  of 
th«  Bn^^iah  Hexameter,  whome  learned  M.  Stanibnrst  imitated  in  hii  Virgill,  and  excellent  Sir  Phillip 
Sdacy  diadained  not  to  foUow  in  hie  Arcadia  and  elsewhere,  then  be  chronicled  Tlie  Greene  Maiater  of 
tha  Blacka  Arte,  or  The  Founder  of  Ygly  Oathee,  or  The  Father  of  Misbegotten  Infortnnatna,  or  The 
SeristBcr  of  Groablters,  or,  aa  one  of  his  owne  sectaries  termed  him,  The  Patriarch  of  Shifters.'* 

G.  Harrey's  Fovre  Letters,  Ac.  1502.  p.  19. 

*'  Inagin  me  to  oome  into  a  goodly  ITentiBhe  garden  of  yonr  old  lords,  or  some  other  noble  man,  and 
spjiBg  a  fbiiahiag  bay  tree  there,  to  demannde  extempore,  as  followeth  :  think  Tppon  Petrarchea 

'  Arbor  vittoriosa,  triomfale, 
Onor  d'imperadori  e  di  poete  j ' 

aMl  perliappea  it  win  adnannee  the  wynges  of  yonr  imagination  a  degree  higher ;  at  the  least,  if  any 
thing  can  ba  added  to  the  lofiinesse  of  his  oonoeite  whom  gentle  Mistresse  Rosalinda  once  reported  to  hana 
an  ikt  istelUgcaoea  at  oommanndement,  and  an  other  time  christend  her  Segnior  Pegaso : 

*  Encomium  Lauri. 
*What  might  I  call  this  tree  ?  a  lanrell  ?  0  bonny  lanrell  t 
Needes  to  thy  bowes  wiU  I  bow  this  knee,  and  rayle  my  bonctto. 
Who,  bnt  thon,  the  renowne  of  prince  and  princely  poeta  t 
Th^  one  for  crowne,  for  garland  tV  other  thanketh  ApoUo. 
Tbriee  happy  Daphne,  that  turned  was  to  the  bay  tree, 
Whom  sneh  semanntes  seme  as  chaUenge  semioe  of  all  men. 
Who  ehiefe  lorde  and  king  of  kings  bnt  th'  emperonr  only  ? 
And  poet  of  right  stampe  oaerawith  th'  emperour  himselfe. 
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Qtieene  without  acknowledging  their  beauty.  He  had  a  tolerable  share  of  ranity  :  he 
pliuned  himself  on  his  intimacy  with  the  great ;  and  courting  notoriety  by  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  his  attire,  he  affected  the  Venetian  costume  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  Moving  in  the  wood's  eye  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  he  was  weak  enough  to  be  extremely  anxious 
to  conceal  one  vexatious  fact ;  namely,  that  his  father,  though  a  man  of  good  family, 
had  been  a  rope-maker  at  Safi&on-Walden.  He  had  two  brothers,  Richard  a  divine, 
and  John  a  physician :  with  them  he  became  a  dabbler  in  astrology,  and  a  prognose 
ticator  of  earthquakes ;  but  the  course  of  events  not  agreeing  with  their  predictions, 
they  had  to  undergo  much  bitter  ridicule.  In  evil  hour  did  Richard  Harvey  in  one 
of  his  publications  speak  slightingly  and  insultingly  of  the  fraternity  of  poets  to 
which  Greene  belonged.  Our  author  determined  not  to  allow  this  impertinence  to 
pass  unpunished  ;  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  GabrieFs  "  hand  was  in  it,*'  he 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Harveys  at  one  fell  swoop.*     Accordingly  in  his 

Who  but  knowes  Aretynt  ?  was  he  not  halfe  prince  to  the  princes  ? 

And  many  a  one  there  lines  as  nobly  minded  at  all  poyntes. 

Now  fiurewell,  bay  tree,  very  qneene  and  goddesse  of  all  trees, 

Kitcheet  perle  to  the  erowne,  and  fayrest  flonxe  to  the  garland. 

Faine  wod  I  crane,  might  I  so  presume,  some  &rther  acqnaintannce  : 

0  that  I  might  I  bnt  I  may  not :  woe  to  my  destinie  therefore  1 

Trust  me,  not  one  more  loyall  semaunt  longes  to  thy  personage. 

But  what  sayes  Daphne  ?  Aon  omni  dormio :  worse  lucke  : 

Yet  farewell,  farewell,  the  reward  of  those  that  I  honour  : 

Glory  to  garden  !  glory  to  Muses  I  glory  to  vertue  I ' 

Pariim  lout  et  Palladia 

Partim  ApoUtni  et  Afutia.*^ 

Q.  Harvey's  Three  proper  and  wiUie  familiar  Letters,  &o.  1580.  p.  S4. 

Nash  thus  alludes  to,  and  pikrodies,  the  precious  effusion  last  quoted ;  '*  Tyll  Gh:wne  awakte  him 

out  of  his  selfe-admiring  oontemplatioA,  hee  had  nothing  to  doe,  but  walke  Tnder  the  ewe  tree  at  Trinitie 

hall,  and  say ; 

'  What  may  I  call  this  tree  t  an  ewe  tree !  0  bonny  ewe  tree  ! 

Needes  to  thy  boughs  will  [I]  bow  this  knee,  and  raile  my  bonneto.* 

"  Or  make  rerses  of  weathercocks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  he  did  once  of  the  weathercocke  of 
Alhallows  in  Cambridge ; 

'  0  thou  weathercocke  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  Church  of  Alhallows, 
Come  thy  waies  down,  if  thou  darst  for  thy  crowne,  and  take  the  wall  o*  vs.'  * 

"  0  heathenish  and  pagan  hezamiters  I  Come  thy  waies  down  from  thy  doctourship,  and  leame  thy 
l^mer  of  Poetry  ouer  again ;  for  certainly  thy  pen  is  in  state  of  a  reprobate  with  all  men  of 
iudgement  and  reckoning."    Strange  Neves,  &c.  1592,  Sig.  D  2. 

Feele  too  ridicules  the  Sneomium  Lawri  in  his  Old  Wives  TaU  by  putting  a  line  of  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Huanebango. 

*  **  Somewhat  I  am  priuie  to  the  cause  of  Greenes  inueighing  against  the  three  brothers.  Thy  hot- 
spirited  brother  Richard  (a  notable  ruffian  with  his  pen)  hauing  first  tooke  Tpon  him  in  his  blundring 
Persiual  to  play  the  lacke  of  both  sides  twixt  Martin  and  tb,  and  snarled  priuily  at  Pap-hatchet, 
Pasquill,  and  others,  that  opposde  themselues  against  the  open  slaunder  of  that  mightie  platformer  of 
atheisme,  presently  after  dribbed  forth  another  fooles  bolt^  a  booke  I  shoulde  say,  which  he  christened 

The  Lambe  of  Qod Not  mee  alone  did  hee  reuile  and  dare  to  the  combat,  but 

gliekt  at  Pap-hatehet  once  more,  and  mistermed  all  our  other  poets  and  writers  about  London  *  piperly 

»  o'M]01ded.  "onr«." 
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Quip  for  €tn  Upstart  Courtier^  or  A  quaint  dispiUe  between  Veluet-Breeches  and  Cloth- 
Brttek€&j  dx,* published  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  inserted  a  stinging 
sarcasm  of  seven  or  eight  lines  against  the  whole  generation  of  the  rope-maker.  This 
tract  baring  been  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (toI.  y.)  does  not  now  demand 
a  particular  description :  the  reader,  however,  who  may  turn  to  it,  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  thing  which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  pointed  against  the  family  of  Harveys, 
except  the  following  passage,  t  '^  The  Rope-maker  replied,  that  honestly  ioumeying 
by  the  way  he  acquainted  himselfe  with  the  Collier,  and  for  no  other  cause  pretended. 
*  Honest  with  the  diuell!'  quoth  the  Collier  :  'howe  can  he  be  honest,  whose  mother 
I  gene  was  a  witch?  for  I  haue  heard  them  say  that  witches  say  their  praiers 
backward,  and  so  doth  the  Rope-maker  yeame  his^  lining  by  going  backward,  and 
the  knanes  cheefe  lining  is  by  making  fatall  instruments,  as  halters  and  ropes,  which 

mike-plAiei  and  nukke-bAtes.'  Henoe  Qreenei  beeing  cbiefe  agent  for  the  companie  (for  hee  writ  more 
than  foaj«  other,  how  well  I  will  not  say,  bat  Sal  eito,  si  tcU  bene),  tooke  oocasion  to  cannaze  him  a 
httle  in  hii  Cloth-hreechea  and  Yelnet-breeohei ;  and  becanae  bj  some  probable  ooUectionB  hee  gest  the 
elder  brothen  hand  was  in  it,  he  coupled  them  both  in  one  joake,  and,  to  fnlfill  the  proaerbe  Tria  $wU 
<^miM,  thnei  in  the  third  brother  who  made  a  perfect  parriall  of  pamphleters.  About  some  seanen  or 
tight  IiJMi  it  waa  which  hath  pluckt  on  an  inuectine  of  so  many  leaues." — Nash's  Strange  Newes,  &o. 
1592,  Siff.  C  S»  3. 

"Mast  Lilly  nener  procured  GK;eene  or  mee  to  write  against  him  [Gabriel  Harney],  but  it  was  his 
own  first  seeking  and  beginning  in  The  Lamb  of  Ood,  where  he  and  his  brother  (that  loues  dauncing  so 
well)  seummerd  out  betwixt  them  an  Epistle  to  the  Readers  against  all  poets  and  writers,  and  M.  Lilly 
and  ae  by  name  he  beruffianizd  and  berascald,  compared  to  Martin,  and  termd  ys  piperly  make-plaies 
sfid  make-bates,  yet  bad  ?b  holde  our  peace  and  not  be  so  bardie  as  to  answere  him,  for  if  we  did,  he 
would  make  a  bloudie  day  in  Ponies  Church-yard,  and  splinter  our  pens  til  they  stradled  again,  as  wide 
as  a  pairs  of  compasses.*' — Nash*s  Jffaue  with  you  to  Saffron-waldenf  1596,  Sig.  Y  2. 

*  Oreene  has  silently  borrowed  the  whole  substance  of  his  Quip  from  a  poem  by  Francis  Thynn, 
eotitled  J%€  Debate  betweene  Pride  and  LovflineBf  ftc.  ;  which  in  1841  was  reprinted  for  the  Shake. 
8oe.  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Collier,  who  obserfes  ;  **  But  one  copy  of  '  The  Debate  betweene  Pride 
and  LowUnes  *  is  known,  and  that  is  preserved  at  Bridgewater  House  •  .  .  .  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  was  never  published  for  sale  :  the  copy  in  question  was,  doubtless,  presented  to  the  then  bead  of 
the  £uni]y ;  and  it  has  been  handed  down,  through  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  to  its  present 
panesKsr,  Lord  FtanciB  Egerton.  Gh^ene  had,  perhaps,  lighted  accidentally  upon  a  copy  of  'The 
I>»baia^'  and  as  many  years  had  elapsed  between  the  printing  of  it^  and  the  period  when  he  wished  to 
at^  himself  of  its  contents,  he  might  imagine  that  he  could  do  so  without  much  fear  of  detection.  The 
initials  F.  T.  only  are  upon  the  title-page  of  '  The  Debate,'  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Greene,  even  in  that 
6tj,  knew  who  was  the  writer  of  it.  That  the  offence  Greene  had  committed,  in  this  respect^  was  not 
disoovej«d  ftt  the  time,  we  have  this  eridence  : — Greene  and  Gabriel  Harvey  were  bitter  enemies :  the 
latter  broq^t  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the  former  for  calling  him  the  son  of  a  rope-maker,  in  the 
'Quip  tat  an  Upstart  Courtier';  and,  if  Harrey  (a  man  extremely  well  versed  in  contemporary 
UUnture)  had  been  awaro  of  the  fiict  that  Greene's  '  Quip '  had  been  purloined  from  'The  Debate,*  he 
would  not  hftre  failed  to  make  abundant  use  of  the  &ct  against  his  adversary.  Harvey's  silence  renders 
it  still  mare  likely  that  'The  Debate'  was  never  pubHahed,"  &c.  Introduction^  p.  vi.  Thynn's  poem 
ku  BO  date  :  but  Mr.  Collier  has  distinctly  shown  that  it  must  have  been  in  print  moro  than  twenty 
yean  before  Greene's  Quip  appeared. 

'f  VeU  might  the  editor  of  the  Harleian  MieeeUany,  1810,  exclaim  in  a  note  on  this  passage;  "It 
aetms  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  in  this  general  sarcasm  on  professions  and  trades,  the  character  of 
the  rope-maker,  which  is  one  of  those  most  leniently  drawn,  should  have  been  conceived  to  point  so 
epHefoUy  and  viUainously  at  Gabriel  Harvey's  father,"  &c. — YoL  v.  p.  410. 

^*  Bow  b  be  [Qftbriel's  father]  abused  ?  Instead  of  his  name,  hee  is  called  by  the  eraft  hee  gets  his 
Loiag  with/*    KaaVs  Strange  Newee,  &c  1592,  Sig.  D. 
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diueFB  desperate  men  hang  themselues  with.'  "  Sig.  D  3,  ecL  1592.  The  truth  is  (and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  biographers 
and  critics  who  have  written  concerning  Greene  and  Harvey)  that  the  lines  which  so 
mortally  offended  Gabriel  were  suppressed  by  our  author :  it  should  seem  that  the 
obnoxious  page  was  cancelled ;  and  perhaps  not  a  single  uncastmted  copy  of  the  Quip 
has  descended  to  our  times.  I  at  first  imagined  that  the  attack  on  the  three  coxcombs 
had  only  been  handed  about  in  MS.,  but  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  tract :  Christopher  Bird  expressly  mentions  **  the  publkor' 
turn  of  that  vile  pamphlet ;"  see  his  letter  in  the  note  below,  where  the  different 
motives  that  Harvey  and  Nash  have  assigned  to  Greene  for  the  suppression  of  the 
passage  will  also  be  found*  In  the  "  three  brothers'  legend  "  their  various  foibles 
were  no  doubt  most  provokingly  touched  on.  To  it  Nash  alludes  thus;  "  It  was  not 
for  nothing,  brother  Richard,  that  Greene  told  you  you  kist  yotir  parishioners  wiues 
with  holy  kisses,"  &a  Strange  Newes^  <fec.  1592,  Sig.  C  4. ;  again,  "Tubalcan,  alias 
Tuball,  first  foimder  of  Farriers  Hall,  heere  is  a  great  complaint  made,  that  viruuque 
(jLcademioe  Robertus  Greene  hath  mockt  thee,  because  liee  saide  that,  as  thou  wert  the 
first  inuenter  of  mnsicke,  so  Gabriell  Howliglasse  was  the  first  inuenter  of  English 
hexameter  verses."    Id,  Sig.  G  2. ;  and  again ;  "  One  of  the  three  {w?u>m  the  Quip 


*  Chiistoplier  Bird  writea  ihui  from  Walden,  29th  August,  1592,  to  Emanuel  D«^etriiu  in 
London ; 

*'  In  steed  of  other  nonels  [i.  e.  news]  I  sende  yon  mj  opinion,  in  a  pUune  hnt  trve  sonnet,  vpon  the 
famons  new  worke  intituled  A  Quippe  for  an  vpHart  Courtier^  &r,  forsooth,  A  quaint  DitfpuU  hetwtent 
Veluet'hreechet  and  Cloth-breeehe$ ;  as  fantastical!  and  fond  a  dialogue  as  I  hane  seene,  and,  for  some 
particolars,  one  of  the  most  licentions  and  intoUerable  innectiues  that  euer  I  read.  Wherein  the  leawd 
fellow  and  impadent  layler,  in  an  odious  and  desperate  moode,  without  any  other  cause  or  reason, 
amongst  sondry  other  persons  notoriously  defibmed,  most  spitefolly  and  Tillanously  abuseth  an  aundent 
neighbour  of  mine,  one  M.  Haruey,  a  right  honest  man  of  good  reckoninge,  and  one  that  aboue  twenty 
yeres  since  bare  the  chiefest  office  in  Walden  with  good  credite ;  and  hath  mainetained  foure  sonnes  in 
Cambridge  and  else  where  with  gntat  charges,  all  sufficiently  able  to  aunsweare  for  themselues,  and  three 
(in  spite  of  some  few  Greenes)  yniuersally  well  repated  in  both  vniuersities  and  through  the  whole 
realme.  Whereof  one,  returning  sicke  from  Norwich  to  lanne,  in  Inly  last,  was  past  sence  of  any  soeh 
malicious  iniury,  before  the  publication  of  that  vile  pamphlet." — Fovre  Letters  and  eertaine  Sonnetgj 
1592,  p.  8. 

In  the  same  work  Qabriel  Harrey  says ; 

"In  his  extreamest  want  he  [Gbeene]  offered  ten  or,  rather  then  fiule,  twenty  shillinges  to  the 
printer  (a  huge  som  with  him  at  that  instant)  to  leaue  out  the  matter  of  the  three  brothers ;  with 
confession  of  his  great  feare  to  be  called  Coram  for  those  forged  imputations.** — ^p.  5. 

To  which  Nash  replies ; 

*<  ffaud  facile  credo,  I  am  sure  the  printer,  beebg  of  that  honeetie  that  I  take  him  for,  will  not 
affirmeit. 

<*  Marry,  this  I  must  say :  there  was  a  learned  doctour  of  phisicke  (to  whom  Greene  in  his  siekenesn 
sent  for  oounsaile)  that,  hauing  read  ouer  the  booke  of  Yeluet-breeches  and  Cloth-breeches,  and  laughing 
merrilie  at  the  three  brothers  legend,  wild  [i.  e.  wished,  desired]  Green  in  any  case  either  to  mittigate  it 
or  leaue  it  out ;  not  for  any  extraordinarie  acoonnt  hee  made  of  the  fratemitie  of  fooles,  but  for  one  of 
them  was  proceeded  in  the  same  fiumltie  of  phisicke  hee  profest,  and  willlnglie  hee  would  haue  none  of 
that  excellent  calling  ill  spoken  oS,  This  was  the  cause  of  the  altring  of  it^  the  feare  of  his  plusitioos 
displeasure^,  not  any  feare  else.** 

Slranffe  Newet,  &e.  ed.  1592,  Sig.  I>  i. 
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aUkUs  the  Fhymlion)*^  kc  Id.  Sig.  D.  Greene  having  died  soon  after  he  had  shot 
this  shaft  of  ridicule  at  the  Haryeys,  Gabriel,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  punishing 
by  a  legal  process  the  calumniator  of  himself  and  family,  meanly  spit  his  venom  on 
the  poet*a  grave.  That  his  Fovre  LeUers,  and  certatne  Sonnets*  &o.  1592,  contain 
an  authentic  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Greene,  I  have  already  expressed  my 
oonviotion  :  it  'was  derived,  Harvey  tells  us,  from  the  woman  who  attended  as 
nurse  on  the  dying  man;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  whom  Spenser  thought 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  honoured  with  a  noble  sonnet,t  would  ever  have 
Stooped  to  fiilsehood.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  virulence  of 
Harvey  does  not  fill  me  with  disgust :  every  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  sensibility 
most  be  shocked  at  his  attempt  to  deface  the  monument  of  the  dead.^  Several 
passages  from  the  Fovre  Letters,  <fea,  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of  this  essay, 
see  p.  55  (note),  p.  57  (note),  p.  63  (note),  p.  66  (note) ;  and  an  ampler  specimen  of 
them  is  now  subjoined : 

^Whilea  I  was  thus,  or  to  like  effecte,  resoluing  with  myselfe,  and  discoursing 
with  some  speoiall  frendes,  not  onely  writing  vnto  you,  I  was  suddainely  certified  that 
the  king  of  the  paper  stage  (so  the  gentleman  tearmed  Greene)  had  played  his  last 
part,  and  was  gone  to  Tarleton :  whereof,  I  protest,  I  was  nothing  glad,  as  was 
expected,  but  vnfainedly  sory ;  aswell  because  I  could  haue  wished  he  had  taken  his 
leaue  with  a  more  charitable  fiatewell,  as  also  because  I  was  depriued  of  that  remedy 


*  Ftrrrt  LetUn,  and  certatne  Sonnets:  Especially  touckimg  Robert  Oreene,  and  other  parties,  hff 
ahased  :    BtU  {nddently  of  diuers  excellent  persons,  and  some  nuUiers  of  note.    To  aU  eourteotu 
wundes,  that  wUl  vontchsafe  the  reading.     London  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1592.  4to. 

t  "  To  the  right  wonhipfall,  my  siiigalar  good  frend,  M.  Gabriell  Harney,  Doctor  of  the  Lawes. 

Harney,  the[e]  happy  aboue  happiest  men 

I  read,  that,  ntting  like  a  looker-on 

Of  this  worldes  stage,  doest  note  with  eritlqae  pen 

The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition  ; 

And  as  one  carelesse  of  suspition, 

Ne  fiiwnest  for  the  fanonr  of  the  great, 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  dannger  to  thee  threat ; 

But  freely  doest,  of  what  thee  list^  entreat, 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty, 

Lifting  the  good  vp  to  high  hononis  seat, 

And  the  enill  damning  enermore  to  dy  : 

For  life  and  death  is  in  thy  doomefnll  writing ; 

So  thy  renowme  lines  ener  by  endightin^ 

Dublin,  this  zriii  of  July,  1586. 

Yonr  denoted  frend  during  life, 

Edmund  Spencer." 

G.  Harrey's  Fovre  Letters,  ftc  1592,  p.  75. 
t  **  At  Achilles  tortuied  the  deade  bodie  of  Hector,  and  as  Antonius  and  his  wife  Fulvia  tormented 
the  liadcoe  corps  of  Cicero,  so  Gabriell  Harrey  hath  shewed  the  same  inhumanitie  to  Greene  that  lies 
foil  low  in  bis  grsne.'* 

Heies's  PdOadis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  1598,  foL  286. 
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in  law  that  I  entended  against  him,  in  the  behalfe  of  tny  father,  whofte  honest 
reputation  I  was  in  many  dueties  to  tender.     Yet  to  some  conceited  witt,  that  could 
take  delight  to  discouer  knaueries,  or  were  a  fitte  person  to  augment  the  histoiy  of 
connj-catchers,  0  Lord,  what  a  pregnant  occasion  were  here  presented  to  display 
leaud  vanity  in  his  liuely  coullours,  and  to  decipher  the  very  misteries  of  that  base  artel 
Petty  oooseners  are  not  woorth  the  naming :  he,  they  say,  was  the  monarch  of 
orosbiters,  and  the  very  emperour  of  shifters.   I  was  altogether  vnacquainted  with  the 
man,  and  neuer  once  saluted  him  by  name :  but  who  in  London  hath  not  heard  of 
his  dissolute  and  licentious  lining ;  his  fonde  disguisinge  of  a  Master  of  Arte  with 
ruffianly  haire,  ynseemely  apparell,  and  more  ynseemelye  company ;  his  vaineglonous 
and  ThrajBonicall  brauinge  ;  his  piperly  extemporizing  and  Tarletonizing ;  his  seiche 
coimterfeiting  of  eueiy  ridiculous  and  absurd  toy  ;  his  fine  coosening  of  iuglers,  and 
finer  iugling  with  oooseners ;  hys  yillainous  cogging  and  foisting ;  his  monstroua 
swearinge  and  horrible  forswearing;  his  impious  profaning  of  sacred  textes;  his 
other  scandalous  and  blasphemous  rauinge ;  his  riotous  and  ontragious  surfeitinge  ; 
his  continuall  shifting  of  lodginges ;  his  plausible  musteringe  and  banquettinge  of 
roysterly  acquaintaunce  at  his  first  comminge ;  his  beggarly  departing  in   euery 
hostisses  debt;  his  infamous  resorting  to  the  Banckeside,  Shorditch,  South warke^  and 
other  filthy  hauntes ;  his  ob6ciu*e  lurkinge  in  basest  comers ;  his  pawning  of  his 
sword,  cloake,  and  what  not,  when  money  came  short ;  his  impudent  pamphletting; 
phantasticall  interluding,  and  desperate  libelling,  when  other  coosening  shiftes  failed  ; 
his  imployinge  of  Ball  (sumamed  Cuttinge  Ball),  till  he  was  intercepted  at  Tibome, 
to  leauy  a  crew  of  his  trustiest  companions  to  guarde  Ynia  in  daunger  of  arrestes ; 
his  keping  of  the  foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  queane,  of  whome  hee  had  his 
base  Sonne  Infortunatus  Greene ;  his  forsaking  of  his  owne  wife,  too  honest  for  such  a 
husband ; — ^particulars  are  infinite  ; — ^his  contemning  of  superioura,  deriding  of  other 
[othes?],  and  defying  of  all  good  order  ?  Compare  base  fellowes  and  noble  men  together, 
and  what  in  a  manner  wanted  he  of  the  ruffianly  and  Tariable  nature  of  CatiHne  or 
Antony,  but  the  honourable  fortunes  oi  Catiline  and  Antony?    They  that  haue 
scene  much  more  then  I  haue  heard  (for  so  I  am  credibly  infourmed)  can  relate 
straunge  and  almost  incredible  comedies  of  his  monstrous  disposition  :  wherewith  I 
am  not  to  infect  the  aire  or  defile  this  paper." — ^p.  9. 

**  How  he  departed,  his  ghostly  mother  Isam  can  truliest,  and  will  fauourabliest, 
report :  how  he  lined,  London  remembreth.  Oh,  what  a  liuelie  picture  of  vanity  ! 
but,  oh,  what  a  deadlie  image  of  miserie !  and,  oh,  what  a  terrible  caueat  for  such 
and  such  !  I  am  not  to  extenuate  or  preiudice  his  wit,  which  could  not  any  way  bo 
great,  though  som  way  not  the  least  of  our  vulgar  writers,  and  mani-waies  very 
vngraoious :  but  who  euer  esteemed  him  either  wise,  or  learned,  or  honest,  or  any 
way  credible  1  how  many  gentlemen  and  other  say  of  him,  *  Let  the  paltry  fellow  go. 
Lord,  what  a  lewde  companion  was  hee !  what  an  egregious  makeshift !  Where 
should  conny-catchcrs  haue  gotten  such  a  secretarie  )    How  shal  coscnage  do  for  a 
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new  regifiter,  of  phantasticallitye  for  a  new  autor?*  They  wronge  him  much  with  their 
epitaphee  and  other  solemne  deuises,  that  entitle  him  not  at  the  least,  The  Second 
Toy  of  London,  The  Stale  of  Ponies,  The  Ape  of  Euphues,  The  Vice  of  the  Stage, 
The  Mocker  of  the  Simple  World,  The  Flowter  of  his  Friendes,  The  Foe  of  Himselfe, 
and  BO  foorth.  What  durst  not  hee  vtter  with  his  tongue,  or  diuulge  with  his  penne, 
or  countenance  with  his  face  1  Or  whome  cqred  hee  for,  but  a  carelesse  ere  we  of  his 
own  asBodates  1  Peruse  his  famous  bookes  :  and,  in  steede  of  Omne  tulit  pimctum, 
f/ui  vuscuit  vtUe  dtUci  (that,  forsooth,  was  his  professed  poesie),  loe,  a  wilde  head,  ful  of 
TB^  braloe  and  a  thousand  crochets,  a  scholler,  a  discourser,  a  courtier,  a  ruffian,  a 
gamester,  a  lou^,  a  souldier,  a  trauaUer,  a  merchaunt,  a  broker,  an  artificer,  a 
botcher,  a  petti-fogger,  a  player,  a  coosener,  a  rayler,  a  beggar,  an  omnigatherum,  a 
gay  nothing  ;  a  stoarehouse  of  bald  and  baggage  stuffe,  ynwoorth  the  aunswering  or 
reading ;  a  triuiall  and  triobular  autor  for  knaues  and  fooles  ;  an  image  of  idlenes  ; 
an  epitome  of  fantiisticalitie ;  a  mirrour  of  yanitie ;  Vanitaa  vamtatum,  et  omnia 
mnitoi.  Alasse,  that  anie  shoulde  say,  as  I  haue  heard  diners  affirme,  *  His  witte 
was  nothing  but  a  minte  of  knauerie;  himselfe  a  deuiser  of  iugling  feates ;  a  forger  of 
couetous  practises ;  an  inuentour  of  monstruous  oathes ;  a  derider  of  all  religions  ;  a 
oontenmer  c^  God  and  man ;  a  desperate  Ludanist ;  an  abhomiijable  Aretinist ;  an 
arch-atbeist ;  and  h^  arch-deserued  to  be  well  hanged  seauen  yeores  agoe.' " — Id, 
p.  24. 

Gabriel  supposes  his  dead  brother  John  Hanrey*  to  address  Greene  in  the 
fallowing  powerful 

"SONNET. 
^^John  ffarueya  Wdeome  to  Boberi  Oreme, 

Come^  felloir  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grane  ; 

Bidd  TBoity  and  foclerj  fiu'e^ell ; 

Thon  oner-long  hast  pUdd  the  madbrain^d  knanei 

And  oner-lowd  hast  rung  the  bawdy  belL 

Venning  to  rennine  mnst  repaire  at  last ; 

No  fitter  honae  for  bnqr  folke  to  dwell : 

Thy  oonny-catehing  pageants  are  past ; 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell. 

These  hnngiy  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repast : 

Come  on  :  I  pardon  thy  offence  to  me ; 

It  was  thy  Uolng  :  be  not  so  aghast ; 

A  foole  and  [a]  phisition  may  agree  : 

And  for  my  brothers,  neaer  vex  thyselfe ; 

They  are  not  to  disease  a  bnried  elfe." — Id.  p.  71. 


To  this  torrent  of  abuse  Nash  replied  somewhat  weakly  in  that  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  Strange  I^etpes,f  dbc,  1592,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  from  Christopher  Bird*8  letter,  note,  p.  66. 

t  Shramge  Ntwei,  Of  ike  iiUercepting  ceriaine  Lettera,  and  a  Convop  of  Venet^  as  they  were  going 
Jhimtie  to  inOtuaU  the  Low  Cowntriee.  Unda  impeUUur  unda.  By  Tho,  Naehe  Gentleman. 
PrimUd  159S,  4to.     I  beliere  this  piece  was  never  reprinted,  bat  was  again  pnt  forth  with  a  new  title* 
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Greena  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  little  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  character  of 
his  companion,  and  is  evidently  anxious  to  show  that  no  particular  intimacy  had  existed 
between  them.     Most  of  what  relates  to  Greene  in  the  Strange  NetoUy  <fec.,  has  been 


page  as  Hu  ApologU  of  Fkrct  PennileMse,  or  Strange  Nevtes,  Of  the  iiUereepting  ceriaine  LtUen^ 
kc  1598. 

Chettle  imagines  the  dead  poet  to  write  the  following  letter  to  Nash. 

**  Rohert  Qrtent  to  Pierce  PennUeue. 

"Pierce,  if  thy  carrier  had  heene  as  kinde  to  me  as  I  expected,  I  could  have  dispatched  long  since 
my  letters  to  thee  :  but  it  is  here  as  in  the  world,  donum  a  dando  derituUur  ;  where  there  is  nothing  to 
giue,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got.  But  hauing  now  found  meanes  to  send  to  thee,  I  wUl  certifie  thee  a 
little  of  my  disquiet  after  death,  of  which  I  thinke  thou  either  hast  not  heard  or  wilt  not  oonceiue. 

«  Hauing  with  humble  penitence  besought  pardon  for  my  infinite  sinnes,  and  paid  the  due  to  death, 
euen  in  my  graue  was  I  soane  layde,  when  Bnuie  (no  fit  companion  for  Art)  spit  out  her  poyson,  to 
disturbe  my  rest.  Aduer$us  mortuoe  bellum  suseipere,  inhutnanum  e$t :  there  is  no  glory  gained  by 
breaking  a  deade  mans  skull.  Patcitur  in  viuis  liuor^  pott  fata  quitMcit :  yet  it  appeares  contrary  in 
some,  that  inuetghing  against  my  workes,  my  pouertie,  my  life,  my  death,  my  burial,  haue  omitted 
nothing  that  may  seeme  malitious.  For  my  bookesi  of  what  kind  soeuer,  I  refer  their  commendation  or 
dispraise  to  those  that  haue  read  them  :  onely  for  my  last  labours,  affirming,  my  intent  was  to  reproue 
vice,  and  lay  open  such  yillanies  as  had  beene  Tery  necessary  to  be  made  knowne,  whereof  my  Blade* 
Booke,  if  euer  it  see  light,  can  sufficiently  witnesse. 

**  But  for  my  pouertie,  mee  ihinkes  wisedome  would  haue  brideled  that  inuectiue  ;  fi>r  emme  poieM 
tieeidere,  quod  euiquam  potett.  The  beginning  of  my  dispraisers  is  knowne  ;  of  their  end  they  are  not 
sure.  For  my  life,  it  was  to  none  of  them  at  any  time  hurtful ;  for  my  death,  it  was  repentant ;  my 
buiiall  like  a  CShristians. 

Alas  that  men  so  hastily  should  run, 

To  write  their  own  dispraiK  as  they  haue  done  t 

"  For  my  reuenge,  it  suffices,  that  euery  halfe-eyd  humanitian  may  aoooimt  it,  imtar  heUuarum 
immamenmarum  eceuire  in  eadauer.  For  the  iniurie  offired  thee,  I  know  I  need  not  bring  oyle  to  thy 
fire.  And  albeit  I  would  disswade  thee  from  more  inuectiues  against  such  thy  aduenaries  (for  peace  is 
nowo  all  my  plea),  yet  I  know  thou  wilt  retume  answere,  that  since  thou  reoeiuedst  the  first  wrong, 
thou  wilt  not  endure  the  last. 

**  My  quiet  ghost  (mquietly  disturbed)  had  onoe  intended  thus  to  haue  exchumd ; 

'  Fierce,  more  witlesse  than  pennilesse,  more  idle  than  thine  adoersaries  ill  imployde,  what  foolish 
innocence  hath  made  thee  (in&nt  like)  resistlesse  to  beare  whateoer  iniurie  enuie  can  impose  f 

'  Once  thou  commendedst  immediate  conceit,  and  gauest  no  great  praise  to  excellent  works  of  twelue 
yeres  labour :  now,  in  the  blooming  of  thy  hopes,  thou  sufferest  slaunder  to  nippe  them  ere  they  can 
bud  :  thereby  approuing  thy  selfe  to  be  of  all  other  most  slacke,  beeing  in  thine  owne  cause  so  remisse. 

'  Colour  can  there  be  none  found  to  shadows  thy  fainting ;  but  the  longer  thou  deferst,  the  more 
greefe  thou  bringst  to  thy  frends,  and  gioest  the  greater  head  to  thy  enemies. 

'  What  canst  thou  tell  if  (as  my  selfe)  thou  shalt  bee  with  death  preuented  t  and  then  how  can  it  be 
but  thou  diest  disgraced,  seeing  thou  hast  made  no  reply  to  their  twofold  edition  of  inuectiues  f 

'  It  may  bee  thou  thinkst  they  will  deale  well  with  thee  in  death,  and  so  thy  shame  in  tollerating 
them  will  be  short :  forge  not  to  thyself  one  such  conceit,  but  make  me  thy  president,  and  remember 
this  olde  adage,  Leonem  mortuum  mordent  catidi, 

*  Awake,  secure  boy,  reuenge  thy  wrongs ;  remember  mine  :  thy  aduersaries  began  the  abuse,  they 
continue  it :  if  thou  suffer  it,  let  thy  life  be  short  in  silence  and  obscuritie,  and  thy  death  hasUe,  hated, 
and  miserable.* 

"  All  this  had  I  intended  to  write ;  but  now  I  wil  not  giue  way  to  wrath,  but  retume  it  Tnto  the 
earth  firom  whence  I  tooke  it ;  for  with  happie  soules  it  hath  no  harbour. 

Robert  Greene.** 
Kind-Harts  Drcame,  tke.,  n,d.,  &c.  [1592]  Sig.  K 

The  ''  Blacke  Boohe  **  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The 
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already  given, — see  p.  29  (note),  p.  33,  p.  55  (note),  p.  56  (note),  p.  57  (note), 
p  58,  p.  64  (two  notes),  p.  65  (note),  p.  66  (text  and  note) :  a  few  passages  still  remain 
to  be  quoted : — 

"  Why  should  art  answer  for  the  infirmities  of  maners  f  Hee  had  his  faultes,  and 
thou  thy  follyes. 

^  Debt  and  deadly  sinne  who  is  not  subiect  to  ?  With  any  notorious  crime  I  neuer 
knew  him  tainted." — Sig.  E  4. 

**  What  Greene  was,  let  some  other  answere  for  him  as  much  as  I  haue  done ;  I  had 
no  tuition  ouer  him ;  he  might  haue  writ  another  Galatsso  of  manners,  for  his 
manners  euerie  time  I  came  in  his  companie;  I  saw  no  such  base  shifting  or 
abhominable  viUanie  by  hiuL  Something  there  was  which  I  haue  heard,  not  seenOi 
that  hee  had  not  that  regarde  to  his  credite  in  which  [which  it]  had  beene  requisite 
he  should."— Sig.  L  4. 

In  one  of  his  later  works  Nash  observes ; 

''What  truly  might  be  spoken  of  Greene  I  publisht,  neither  discommending  him, 
nor  too  much  flattering  him  (for  I  was  nothing  bound  to  him) ;  whereas  it  maye  be 
aUeadgd  against  Gabriel,  as  it  was  against  Paulus  louius,  Qucb  verissime  scribere  potuU 
itoluU,  ds  qiUB  voluit  turn  potuit;  Those  things  which  hee  might  haue  related  truely  hee 
would  not^  and  those  which  he  would  hee  could  not  for  want  of  good  intelligence. 
How  he  hath  handled  Greene  and  Marloe  since  their  deaths,  those  that  read  his 
bookes  may  iudge." — Haue  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  <tc,  1596,  Sig.  V  3. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  Greene's  biographer  to  notice  the  other  matters  in  dispute 
between  Harvey  and  Nash,  whose  contest  could  be  stopped  only  by  an  order  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  all  their  ''bookes  be  taken  wheresoever  they 
may  be  found,  and  that  none  of  the  said  bookes  be  ever  printed  hereafter."  Nash 
must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  victor  :  he  outdid  his  opponent  in  vehemency 
of  invective ;  while  he  tortured  him  with  a  caustic  irony  and  a  coarse  wit,  which 
some  writers  may  have  equalled  but  which  none  have  siu'passed.  I  shall  conclude 
this  essay  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  piece  last  quoted,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron^ 


Bladce  BooktM  Me$$enger,  Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  of  Ned  £rowne,  &a  :  see  the  Lift  of 
Qnette*B  proee-pieoes. 

In  the  conne  of  the  present  memoir  the  traet  called  Oreen^s  PuneraUs  by  R.  B.,  1594,  has  been 
twiee cited  (aes  p.  39,  and  p.  61,  note,).  "&.  B.",  obBerrea  Mr.  Collier,  ''was  a  mostdeyoted  admirer  of 
OrMse^  aa  the  fioUowing  lines  wiU  show  : — 

'  For  judgement  Jore,  for  learning  deepe  he  still  Apollo  seemde  ; 
For  floent  tongue,  for  eloqoence^  men  Meroory  him  deemde ; 
For  curtesie  sappose  him  Guy,  or  Gnyons  somewhat  lesse. 
His  life  and  manners,  though  I  would,  I  cannot  halfe  ezprease  : 

Nor  mouth,  nor  mind,  nor  Muse  can  halfe  declare 

His  life,  his  lore,  his  laude^  so  excellent  they  were.' 

It  seems  strange  that  B^  B.  should  touch  upon  Greened  'life  and  manners,*  if  he  desenred  the 
ehazaeter  for  vice  and  profligacy  which  his  enemy,  Gabriel  Harvey,  gave  of  him,  after  Greene  was  dead 
and  oovld  not  reply.'*    Bi$t,  of  Engl,  Dram,  Poet.  liL  147»  note. 
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Walden*  <kc.,  1596,  his  best  work,  and  of  great  rarity  ;  and,  I  imagine,  they  will  be 
perused  with  satisfaction  by  the  reader,  who  may  have  felt  indignant  at  Harvey's 
spiteful  attack  on  the  memory  of  Greene  : 

"  Mascida  virorum,  Saint  Mildred  and  Saint  Agapite  !  more  Letters  yet  from  the 
Doctor  ?  nay,  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  haue  a  whole  Grauesend  barge  full  of  newee^ 
and  heare  soundly  of  all  matters  on  both  eares.  Out  vppon  it,  heere*B  a  packet  of 
epistling  as  bigge  as  a  packe  of  woollen  cloth  or  a  stack  of  salt-fish  !  '  Carrier,  didst 
thou  bring  it  by  wayne  or  on  horse-backe  1 '  *  By  wayne,  sir ;  and  it  hath  crackt  me 
three  axeltrees,  wherefore  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  the  more.'  '  Heauie  newes, 
heauie  newes  !  take  them  againe,  I  will  neuer  open  them.'  '  Ah,'  quoth  he,  deepe 
sighing,  '  to  mee  I  wot  they  are  the  heauiest,  whose  cart  hath  ciyde  creake  ynder 
them  fortie  times  euerie  furlong :  wherefore,  if  you  bee  a  good  man,  rather  make 
mud-walls  with  them,  mend  high  wayes,  or  damme  yp  quagmires  with  them,  than 
thus  they  shuld  endammage  mee  to  my  etemall  vndooing.'  I,  hearing  the  fellow 
80  forlome  and  out  of  comfort  with  his  luggage,  gaue  him  his  Charons  naulum  or 
ferry-three-half-pence,  and  so  dismist  him  to  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  play  at  Lodum.  But  when  I  came  to  ynrip  and  vnbumbast  this  Gai^gantuan 
bag-pudding,  and  found  nothing  in  it  but  dogs-tripes,  swines  liuers,  oxe  galls,  and 
sheepes  gutts,  I  was  in  a  bitterer  chafe  than  anie  cooke  at  a  long  sermon  when  his 
meate  bumes.  Doo  the  philosophers,  said  I  to  myselfe,  hold  that  letters  are  no 
burden  and  the  lightest  and  easiest  houshold  stuffe  a  man  can  remooue  ?  He  be 
Bwome  vpon  Anthonie  Gueuaras  Golden  Epistles  if  they  will,  there's  not  so  much  toyle 
in  remoouing  the  siedge  from  a  towne  as  in  taking  an  inuentorie  suniay  of  anie  one 
of  them.  Letters  doo  you  terme  them  1  they  may  be  Letters  Patents  well  enough 
for  their  tediousnesj  for  no  lecture  at  Surgeons  Hall  -vppon  an  anatomic  may 
compare  with  them  in  longitude.  Why,  they  are  longer  than  the  Statutes  of 
clothing  or  the  Charter  of  London," — Sig.  F.  "0,  tis  an  vnconscionable  vast 
gorbellied  volume,  bigger  bulkt  than  a  Dutch  hoy,  and  farre  more  bojBtrous  and 

cumbersome  than  a  payre  of  Swissers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches 

But  one  epistle  thereof  to  John  Wolfe  the  printer  I  tooke  and  weighed  in  an 
ironmongers  scales,  and  it  countei-poyseth  a  cade  of  herring  and  three  Holland 
cheeses.  You  may  beleeue  me  if  you  wiU,  I  was  faine  to  lift  my  chamber-doore  off 
the  hindges,  onely  to  let  it  in,  it  was  so  fulsome  a  fat  bonarobet  and  terrible 
rounceualL  J     Once  I  thought  to  haue  cald  in  a  cooper  that  went  by  and  cald  for 


*  Haue  vfUh  you  to  Safron-wUden.  Or,  GahritU  Harutyt  Hunt  it  vp.  Containing  a  full 
Antwere  to  the  eldett  tonne  of  the  Halter-maker,  Or^  Naehe  hie  Confutation  of  the  einfuU  Doctor, 
The  Moti  or  Poeie,  instead  of  Omne  tulit  punetum:  Pacie  fiducia  nunquam.  At  much  to  tay^  at  I 
tayd  J  wmld  tpeake  with  him.     Printed  at  London  hy  John  Danter.  1596.  4to. 

t  honoTohe']  i.e.  courteEan. 

X  rounetuaU]  In  CoWs  IHet,  I  find,— 


**  A  roonrie, 


A  rountival 


half  J 


Virago,^'' 
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worke,  and  bid  him  boope  it  about  like  the  tree  at  Grays-Iune  gate^  for  feare  it 
should  burst,  it  was  so  beastly  ;  but  then  I  remembred  mee  the  boyes  had  whoopt  it 
sufficiently  about  the  streetes,  and  bo  I  let  it  alone  for  that  instant.  Credibly  it  was 
once  romord  about  the  cotut,  that  the  Guard  meant  to  trie  masteries  with  it  before 
the  Queene,  and,  in  stead  of  throwing  the  sledge  or  the  hammer,  to  hurle  it  foorth  at 
the  armea  ende  for  a  wager.  I,  I,  euerie  one  maye  hammer  ypon  it  as  they  please, 
but  if  they  will  hit  the  nayle  on  the  head  pat  as  they  shotdd,  to  nothing  so  aptly  can 
they  compare  it  as  Africke,  which,  being  an  vnbounded  stretcht  out  continent, 
eqniualent  in  greatnes  with  most  quai*ter8  of  the  earth,  yet  neuertheles  is  (for  the 
most  part)  ouer-spred  with  barraine  sands ;  so  this  his  Babilonian  towre  or  tome  of 
confutation,  swelling  in  dimension  and  magnitude  aboue  all  the  prodigious  commen- 
taries and  familiar  epistles  that  euer  he  wrote,  is  notwithstanding  more  drie, 
barraine^  and  sandie  in  substance  than  them  alL  Peruse  but  the  ballet  In  Sandon 
wyU  as  late  befell,  and  you  will  be  more  soundly  edified  by  sixe  parts.'* — Sig.  F  2. 
GabrieVa  mother,  when  she  was  with  child  of  him,  had  certain  strange  dreams, 
"  which  wel  she  hoped  were  but  idle  swimming  fancies  of  no  consequence  ;  till  being 
adttifide  by  a  cunning  man  (her  frend,  that  was  verie  farre  in  her  books),  one  time 
fchee  slept  in  a  sheepes  skinne  all  night,  to  the  intent  to  dreame  true ;  another  time 
Tttder  a  lawrell  tree ;  a  third  time  on  the  bare  ground  starke  naked ;  and  last  on  a 
dead  mans  tomb  or  graue-stone  in  the  church  in  a  hot  summers  afbemoone  ;  when 
no  barrel  better  herring,  she  sped  euen  as  she  did  before.  For  first  shee  dreamed 
her  wombe  was  turned  to  such  another  hollow  vessell,  full  of  disquiet  fiends,  as 
Salomons  brazen  bowle,  wherein  were  shut  so  manie  thousands  of  diuels ;  which, 
deepe  hidden  ynder  ground,  long  after  the  Babilonians,  digging  for  mettals, 
chaunoed  to  light  ypbn,  and  mistaking  it  for  treasure,  brake  it  ope  verie  greedily ; 
when,  as  out  of  Pandoras  boxe  of  maladyes,  which  Epimetheus  opened,  all  manner  of 
euiUs  flewe  into  the  world,  so  all  manner  of  deuills  then  broke  loose  amongst  humane 
kinde.  Therein  her  drowsie  diuination  not  much  deceiu'd  her;  for  neuer  wer 
Empedocles  deuils  so  tost  from  the  aire  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  earth, 
and  from  the  earth  to  the  aire  againe,  exhaled  by  the  sunne,  or  driu'n  vp  by  windes 
and  tempests,  as  his  discontented  pouertie  (more  disquiet  than  the  Irish  seas)  hath 
driu'n  him  from  one  profession  to  another.'' — Sig.  K.  ''The  second  dreame  his 
mother  liad,  was  that  shee  was  deliuerd  of  a  caliuer  or  hand-gun,  which  in  the 
dtschajging  burst.  I  pray  God  (with  all  my  heart)  that  this  caliuer  or  cauaJier  of 
poctrie,  this  hand-gun  or  elder-giin  that  shoots  nothing  but  pellets  of  chewd  paper, 
in  the  discharging  burst  not.  A  third  time  in  her  sleep  she  apprehended  and 
imagined  that  put  of  her  belly  there  grew  a  rare  garden-bed,  ouer-run  with 
garish  weedcs  innumerable,  which  had  onely  one  slip  in  it  of  herb  of  grace, 
not  budding  at  the  toppe  neither,  but  like  the  floure  narcissus,  hauing 
fiowrea  onely  at  the  roote ;  whereby  she  augur'd  and  coniectiir'd,  how  euer  hee 
made  some  shew  of  grace  in  his  youth,  when  he  came  to  the  top  or  heighth  of  his 
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best  proofe  he  would  bee  found  a  barrain  stalk  without  frute.  At  the  same  time, 
ouer  and  aboue,  shee  thought  that,  in  stead  of  a  boye,  which  she  desired,  she  was 
deliuerd  and  brought  to  bed  of  one  of  these  kistrell  birds  called  a  wind-sucker." — 
Sig.  K  2.  "  In  the  verie  moment  of  his  birth,  there  was  a  calfe  borne  in  the  same 
towne  with  a  dubble  tongue,  and  hauing  eares  farre  longer  than  anie  afise,  and  his 
feete  turned  backward  like  certaine  people  of  the  Tartars,  that  neuertheles  are  reafion- 
able  swift.  In  the  houre  of  his  birth  there  was  a  most  darksome  echpse,  as  though 
hel  and  heauen  about  a  consultation  of  an  etemall  league  had  met  together.*' — TbiiL 
In  a  ludicrous  "  Letter  of  Haruejs  tutor  to  his  father,  as  touching  his  manners 
and  behauiour,**  we  are  told ;  "  Secondly,  he  is  beyond  all  reason  or  Gods  forbod 
distractedly  enamourd  of  his  own  beautie,  spending  a  whole  forenoone  euerie  day  in 
spunging  and  Ucking  himselfe  by  the  glasso ;  and  Yseth  euerie  night  after  supper 
to  walke  on  the  market-hill  to  shew  himselfe,  holding  his  gown  vp  to  his  middle, 
that  the  wenches  may  see  what  a  fine  leg  and  a  dainty  foote  he  hath  in  pumpes 
and  pantofles  ;  and  if  they  giue  him  neuer  so  little  an  amorous  regard,  he  presently 
boords  them  with  a  set  speach  of  the  first  gathering  together  of  societies  and  the 
distinction  of  amor  and  amicUia  out  of  Tullies  Offices ;  which  if  it  work  no  efiect 
and  they  laugh  at,  he  will  rather  take  a  raison  of  the  sunne  and  weare  it  at  hia  eare 
for  a  fauor,  than  it  should  bee  said  hce  would  goe  away  emptie.  Thirdly,  he  is  yerie 
seditious  and  mutinous  in  conuersation,  picking  quarrells  with  euerie  man  that  will 
uot  magnifie  and  applaud  him,  libelling  most  execrably  and  inhumanely  on  lacke  of 
the  Falcon,  for  that  he  would  not  lend  him  a  messe  of  mustard  to  his  red  herrings  ; 
yea,  for  a  lesser  matter  than  that,  on  the  colledge  dog  he  libeld,  onely  because  he 
proudly  bare  vp  his  taile  as  hee  past  by  him.  And  fourthly  and  lastly,  he  vsetb 
often  to  be  drunk  with  the  sirrupe  or  broth  of  stewd  prunes,  and  eateth  more  bread, 
vnder  pretence  of  swearing  by  it,  than  would  seme  a  whole  band  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.'*— Sig.  L.  Now  for  a  picture  of  Gabriel  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  "  That 
word  complexion  is  dropt  foorth  in  good  time  ;  for  to  describe  to  you  his  complexion 
and  composition,  entred  I  into  this  tale  by  the  way,  or  tale  I  found  in  my  way 
riding  vp  to  London.  It  is  of  an  adust  swarth  chollericke  dye,  like  restie  bacon  or  a 
dride  scate-fish ;  so  leane  and  so  meagre  that  you  wold  thinke  (like  the  Turks)  he 
obseru'd  4.  Lents  in  a  yere,  or  take  him  for  the  gentlemans  man  in  The  Courtier,  who 
was  so  thin-cheekd  and  gaunt  and  staru'd,  that,  as  he  was  blowing  the  fire  with  his 
mouth,  the  smoke  tooke  him  vp  like  a  light  strawe,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  or 
funnell  of  the  chimney,  wher  he  had  flowne  out  God  knowes  whether  if  there  had 
not  bin  croese  barres  ouer-whart  that  stayde  him;  his  skin  riddled  and  crumpled  like 
a  peice  of  burnt  parchment ;  and  more  channels  and  creases  he  hath  in  his  face 
than  there  be  hirie  circles  on  Salsburie  Plaine,  and  wrinckles  and  frets  of  old  age 
than  characters  on  Christs  Sepulcher  in  Mount  Caluarie,  on  which  euerie  one  that 
comes  scrapes  his  name  and  sets  his  marke,  to  shewe  that  hee  hath  been  there :  so 
that  whosoeuer  shall  behold  him 
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Es$e  putet  Borea  triste  furentit  oputf 

I 

,    will  Bweare  on  a  booke  I  haue  brought  him  lowe  and  shrowdly  broken  him  :  "which 

more  to  oonfirme,  look  on  his  head,  and  you  shall  finde  a  gray  haire  for  euerie  line  I 

'    haue  writ  against  him ;  and  you  shall  haue  all  his  beard  white,  too,  by  that  time  hee 

'    hath  read  ouer  this  booke.     For  his  stature,  he  is  such  another  pretie  lacke  a  Lent 

as  boyes  throw  at  in  the  streete,  and  lookes,  in  his  blacke  sute  of  veluet,  like  one  of 

;    these  ieatdroppes  which  diuers  weare  at  their  eares  in  stead  of  a  iewell.     A  smudge 

;    peice  of  a  handsome  fellow  it  hath  beene  in  his  dayes  ;  but  now  he  is  olde  and  past 

his  best,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  noblemans  porter,  or  a  Enight  of  Windsor ; 

I    cares  haue  so  crazed  him,  and  disgraces  to  the  verie  bones  consumed  him,  amongst 

•  which  hys  missing  of  the  Yniuersitie  Oratorship,  wherein  Doctor  Peme  besteaded 

•  him,  wrought  not  the  lightliest  with  him  :  and  if  none  of  them  were,  his  course  of 
life  is  such  as  would  make  anie  man  looke  ill  on  it ;  for  he  wil  endure  more  hardnes 
than  a  camell,  who  in  the  burning  sands  will  line  foure  dayes  without  water,  and 

I  feeds  on  nothing  but  thistles  and  wormewood  and  such  lyke  ;  no  more  doth  he 
feed  on  anie  thing,  when  he  is  at  Saffix>n-Walden,  but  trotters,  sheepes  porknells,  and 
butterd  rootes ;  and  other-while  in  an  hexameter  meditation,  or  when  hee  is  inuenting 
I  a  new  part  of  Tully,  or  hatching  such  another  paradoxe  as  that  of  Nicholaus 
I  Copemicufi  was,  who  held  that  the  sun  remains  immoueable  in  the  center  of  the 
i  world  and  that  the  earth  is  moou'd  about  the  simne,  he  would  be  so  rapt  that  hee 
i  would  remaine  three  dayes  and  neither  eate  nor  drinke,  and  within  doores  he  will 
keepe  seauen  yeare  together,  and  come  not  abroad  so  much  as  to  church.  The  like 
for  seauen  and  thirtie  weekes  space  together  he  did,  while  he  lay  at  Wolfes,  coppying 
against  mee,  neuer  stirring  out  of  dores  or  being  churched  all  that  while,  but  like 
thuee  in  the  West  Country,  that^  after  the  Paulin  hath  oaJd  them  or  they  haue  seene 
a  spirit,  keep  themselues  darke  24.  howres ;  so  after  I  had  plaid  the  spirit  in  banting 
him  in  my  4.  Letters  Confuted,  he  could  by  no  means  endure  the  light,  nor  durst 
Tenter  himself  abroad  in  the  open  aire  for  many  months  after,  for  feare  he  should  be 
fresh  blasted  by  all  mens  scome  and  derision.*' — Sig.  0  4. 

Nash  was  dead  in  1601.*     Harvey  is  supposed  to  have  lived  till  1630. 


*  See  (me  of  tbe  <<Cenotapbia"  in  FiUgeofi&ey's  Affanue,  &e.,  1601. 
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[la  the  following  list  I  give  the  full  title  of  the  earliest  edition  of  each  pieco  which  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with,  adding  the  dates  of  all  the  other  editions  known  to  ejdst] 

Afamllia,  4  Mirraur  or  looking  glatte  for  the  LacUes  of  Englande,  Wherdn  it  deciphered,  howe 
Gentlemen  vnder  the  perfect  substaunce  of  pvre  lone,  are  oft  inueigUd  wUh  the  thadowe  of  Utode  hut : 
and  their  firme  faiih,  brought  a  deepe  hy  fading  fande :  vntU  wit  ioyned  with  meedome,  doth  awake  it 
by  the  hdpe  ofrtavm.  By  Robert  Qreene  Graduate  in  Cambridge.  Ipiprinted  at  London  for  2%oma$ 
Woodco^    1583.  ito. 

Mr.  Cojllier  yeiy  hastily  supposes  that  the  date  on  the  title-page  of  this  tract  is  ^  '^  mistake**  for 
» 1593" :  see  the  preiseding  mesioijr,  p.  2^,  note. 

The  JSfyrrovr  of  ModesHe,  wherein  appeareth  as  in  a  perfect  Qlaue  howe  Ike  Lorde  ddiaerelk  the 
innocent  from  ail  imminent  perlU,  and  plagueth  (he  bloudthiretie  hypocrites  with  deserued  punishments. 
Shewing  that  the  graie  heades  of  doaUng  adulterers  sh^U  n^t  go  with  peace  into  the  graue,  neither  shall 
the  rightficus  be  forsake^  in  the  daie  of  trouble.  By  JL  G.  Afaister  of  Aries.  Imprinted  <tt  London  by 
JRoger  Warde,  dwelling  at  the  signc  of  the  TMot  neere  vnto  Ifolbume  Conduit.    1584.  12mo. 

Morando  The  Tritamercn  of  Loue.  Wherein  certaine  plecuaunt  conceites,  vttered  by  diuers  woorthy 
personages,  are  perfectly  dyscoursed,  and  three  doubtfuU  questyons  of  Loue,  most  pUheley  and  pleasawntly 
discussed :  Shewing  to  the  wyse  howe  to  vse  Loue,  and  to  the  fonde,  hofoe  to  eschew  Lust :  and  yodding  to 
M  both  pleasure  and  pn^.  By  Jiobert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes  in  Cambridge.  At  London  Prints 
for  Biwarde  While,  and  are  to  be  soide  at  his  Shoppe,  at  the  little  North  doore  ofS.  PauUs  Qhwrch,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Gunne.    1564.  4to. 

Reprinted  1587,  a  Second  Part  being  then  added  to  it,  with  the  following  title-page, — 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Tritameron  of  Loue.  Wlierein  is  set  forth  a  delighifuU  diseoucrie  of  Fortune 
and  Friendship,  newly  adioyned.  By  Bcbert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes  in  Cambridge,  London  Printed 
by  John  Wolfe  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  Utle  North  doore  of  PauUs,  at  the 
»gne  of  the  Qunne.    1587.  4(o. 


Gwydonivs.  The  Carde  of  Fande.  Wherein  the  Folly  of  those  Carpet  Knights  is  decyphered,  which 
guyding  their  course  by  the  compasse  of  Cupid,  either  dash  their  ship  against  most  daungerous  Rocks,  or 
els  attaine  the  hauen  with  paine  and  perill.  Wherein  also  is  described  in  the  person  of  Gwydonius  a 
cruell  Combat  betweene  Nature  and  neeessitie.  By  Jiobert  Greene,  Master  of  Arte,  in  Cambridge.  At 
London  Imprinted  for  William  Ponsonby,    1584.  4to. 

Appended  to  it  is  The  Debate  betweene  FvlUe  and  Loue,  translated  out  of  French  by  Jiobert  Greene 
Master  of  Artes* 

Reprinted  1587, 1593, 1608. 
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PUmOomaehia  t  or  the  frti  parte  of  the  generaU  opposUion  of  the  aeiun  Planets :  wherein  it  Aatrono* 
mieaUy  deteribed  their  etmiee,  nature,  and  infiuenee :  diuenly  discovering  in  their  pleasaunt  and 
TragieaU  hUtoriu,  the  inward  affeciiont  of  the  mindet,  and  painting  them  ont  in  tuch  perfect  Colours,  as 
youth  Majf  pereeiue  what  fondfaneies  their  Jlorishing  yeares  doe  foster :  and  age  derdy  see  what  dating 
dairet  their  withered  heares  doe  affoorde,  Conteyning  also  a  brief e  Apologie  of  the  sabred  and  misti4XiU 
Science  of  Astronomie :  By  Robert  Oreene,  Master  of  Arts  and  student  in  PhisUike.  1585.  Imprinted  at 
London  for  Thomas  Cadman,  dwelling  at  the  great  North  doore  of  S,  Paules,  at  the  signs  of  the  ByhU. 
1585.  4io. 

Trandadon  ofafuineral  senmrn  by  Pcpi  Gregory  XII t.    1585. 

This  piece  I  have  never  seen. 

Menaphtmm  Oamittas  alarum  to  dumheriiig  ^uphues,  iit  kis  mdancholie  Cdt  at  Siteaiedt^.  Wherdn 
art  deciphered  the  variable  efftcts  of  Fortune,  the  wonders  of  Lowe,  the  triumphes  of  indonstaiU  Time, 
Ditflayimg  in  snndrie  tonceipted  p€Usions  (figured  in  a  eontinuate  Historie)  the  Trophees  thcU  Vertue 
nrrielk  triumphant,  maugre  the  wrcUh  of  Ehuie,  or  the  resolution  of  Fortune*  A  worke  worthie  the 
jfomigett  eares  for  pUosnre,  or  the  grauest  censures  for  principles.  Bobertus  Oreene  in  Artibus  magister, 
Omme  tuUt  punehimi,  London  Printed  by  T,  0,  fof  Sampson  Clarkct  and  are  io  be  sold  behinde  the 
BoyaU  Exehange.    1680.  4to. 

FWt  printed  158^^  i  re|)rinted  1509, 1605, 1610, 1616, 1^34,  and  in  Arehaiea,  toI.  i 

Ewpkmes  his  censure  to  Philautus,  wherein  is  presented  a  phUosophicaU  eombcU  betweene  Hector  and 
A^hytUs,  ditcfmering  in  foure  discourses,  interlaced  with  diuerse  ddigktfuU  ^Tragedies,  the  vertues  fieees- 
ptry  to  be  incident  in  euery  gentleman :  had  in  question  at  the  siege  of  Troy  bdwixt  sondry  Grecian  and 
Trfjian  Lords :  etpedally  debated  to  diseouer  the  perfection  of  a  Souldier.  Containing  mirth  io  purge 
mdaneholy,  holsome  precepts  to  profit  maners,  neither  vnsauerie  to  youtk  for  delight,  nor  ojfennue  io  age 
/r  sewrilitie*  Ea  habentur  optima  qucB  A  lueunda,  honesta,  ^  utiUa.  Bobertus  Greene,  In  artibus 
ssagisl^,  London.  Printed  by  Ihon  Wolfe  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee  sold  ai  his  shop,  at  the 
UUe  Xortk  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Gunne,    1581  4to. 

Beprintdd  1684. 

Pfrimeda  the  Btadce-^miih,  A  golden  methode,  how  to  vse  the  minde  in  pleasani  and  profitable 
txertise  :  Wherein  is  contained  spedaU  principles  fit  for  the  highest  to  imitate,  and  the  meanest  to  put  in 
yrm^ise,  how  best  to  spend  the  wsarie  winters  nights,  or  the  longest  summers  Euenings,  in  honest  and 
drligktfull  recreation :  Wherdn  we  may  teame  to  auoide  idlenesse  and  wanton  scurrilitie,  which  diuers 
appoini  ae  the  end  of  their  pastimes,  Heerdn  are  interlaced  three  merrie  and  necessarie  discourses  fii  for 
owrtime:  with  eertaine  pleasant  Histories  and  tragicall  tales,  which  may  breed  delight  to  all,  and  offence 
to  none  Omne  tulit  punetum,  qui  miecuit  vtile  duld,  London  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  for  Edward 
White,    1588.  4io. 

Pandodo,  The  Triumph  of  Time,  Wherdn  is  diseouered  by  a  pleasant  Historic,  (hat  althougk  by 
the  wseamee  of  dnister  fortune  Truth  maybe  concealed,  yd  by  Time  in  spight  of  fortune  it  is  mod 
wtaniftdly  reuealed.  Pleasant  for  age  to  auoyde  drowsie  thougJiies,  profitable  for  youth  to  esehue  other 
fnnton  padimes,  and  bringing  to  both  a  desired  content,  Temporis  fitia  Veritas,  By  Bobert  Greene 
Maister  of  Aries  in  Cambridge,  Omne  tulit  punetum  qui  miscuit  vtile  duld.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Thomas  Orwin  for  Thomas  Cadman,  dwelling  at  Ike  Signe  of  the  Bible,  neere  vnto  the  North  doore  of 
PauUs,    1588.  4io. 

The  ninning  title  is  The  Hysteric  of  Dorattus  and  Fawnia,  which  was  transferred  to  the  title«page 
of  meet  of  the  subsequent  editions.  Reprinted  1607,  1609,  1614, 1629, 1682, 1686, 1655, 1664, 
1675,  ie04, 1708, 1728, 1735. 
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Hr.  Collier  luspecto  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition  of  Pandotto  than  any  yet  discovered :  eee 
his  In  trod,  to  that  norel,  pJl, — Shakupeartt  lAJbrary, 

The  SparUah  Masquerado,  Wherein  vnder  a  pleoMtU  deuue,  w  dtKoytered  effeetwMUt  m  certame 
hretfe  aerUenees  and  Mottot,  the  pride  and  inaolencie  of  the  Spanith  ettate :  with  the  disgrace  eonoeiued 
by  their  loaae,  and  the  diemaied  confusion  of  their  troiMed  thaughtes.  Whereunto  by  the  Author,  for  the 
better  vnderttanding  of  hit  device,  is  added  a  breefe  glosu»    By  Robert  Oreene,  in  ArtHms  Moigister^ 

Twelve  Artides  of  the  state  of  Spaine, 

The  Cardinals  soUieite  alL 

The  King  grauntes  aU. 

The  NoUes  eonfirme  alL 

The  Pope  determines  all. 

The  Cleargie  disposeth  aU. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  hopes  for  aU, 

Alonso  receiues  all. 

The  Indians  minister  aft. 

T^  Sou'diourt  eajt  <Ul, 

The  people  paie  all. 

The  Monhes  and  Friers  eonsum  oZZ. 

And  the  dewHl  at  length  toil  eary  away  aU. 

Printed  at  London  by  Hoger  Ward,  for  l^omas  Cadman,    1589.  4to. 

Oiceronis  Amor,  TulUes  Lone,  Wherein  is  discoursed  the  prifM  of  Oieeroes  youth,  setting  out  in 
Uudy  portrcUures,  how  young  Oentlemen  that  aime  at  honour,  should  leuell  the  end  of  their  affections, 
holding  the  loue  of  countrie  and  friends  in  m>ore  esteeme  then  those  f aiding  bloesomes  of  beauty,  that  omely 
feede  the  eurunu  survey  of  the  eye,  A  worke  full  of  pleasure  as  following  Oieeroes  vaine,  who  was  as 
eoneeipted  in  his  youth,  as  graue  in  his  age,  profitable,  <u  containing  precepts  worthy  so  famous  an 
orator,  Roibert  Oreene  in  Artibus  magister,  Omne  tuUt  punctum  qui  miscuit  vtHe  dulcL  At  London. 
Printed  by  Robert  Robinson,  for  lohn  Busbie,    1597.  4  to. 

First  printed  1589  :  reprinted  1592, 1601, 1609, 1611, 1615, 1616, 1628, 1689. 

The  RoyaU  Exchange.  Contayning  sundry  Aphorisms  of  PhUosophie,  and  golden  Prindpleg  of 
marrall  and  naturaU  QuadrupUcities,  Under  pleasant  and  effeetuall  Sentences,  diseoytering  Mofc 
strange  defniiions,  divissions,  and  distinctions  of  Vertue  and  Vice,  as  may  please  the  grauest  CUisems  or 
youngest  Courtiers,  First  written  in  Italian,  and  dedicated  to  the  Signorie  of  Venice,  now  translated 
into  Rnglishy  and  offered  to  the  Citie  of  London,    Robert  Oreene  in  Artibus  Magister,    1590.  4to. 

Of  this  pieoe^  which  I  hare  nerer  seen,  I  give  the  title  from  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  LiL  voL  u. 
p.  171.  A  writer  in  The  8h<tkespeare  Society's  Papers,  yoL  iL  p.  128,  states  that ''  it  is  a  mere  prose 
translation  from  the  Italian." 


Oreenes  Neuer  too  late.  Or,  a  Powder  of  Experience :  sent  to  all  youthfuU  Oentlemen  ;  to  roote  out 
the  infectious  follies,  that  ouerreaching  conceits  foster  in  the  spring  time  of  their  youth,  Decyphering  in 
a  true  English  historic,  those  particular  vanities,  that  vnth  their  frostie  vapowrs  nip  the  blossoms  of  euery 
ripe  braine,  from  atteining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As  pleasant,  as  profitahU,  being  a  right  pwmice 
stone,  apt  to  race  out  idlenesse  wUh  delight,  and  foUie  with  admonition,  Rob,  Oreene  in  artHms 
Magister,   Om«i«  tnUt  pvmetum,   London  Printed  by  Thomas  Orwinfor  N,  L,  and  John  Busbie.   1590. 

Franeescos  Fortunes :  Or  the  second  part  of  Oreenes  Neuer  too  kUe,    Wherein  is  discoursed  thsfaU  of 

Loue,  the  bitter  fruites  of  Follies  pleasure,  and  the  repentant  sorrowes  of  a  reformed  man.    Sero,  wed 

serio,    Robeftus  Oreene  in  Artibus  Magister.    Imprinted  at  London  for  N,  L.  and  John  Busbie.    1590. 

4to. 

Reprinted  1600, 1607, 1616, 1631,  and  n.  d. 
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Qreau»  HwtmiKg  GarmeiU :  gwen  him  by  Jtq^eniance  at  the  Funtralt  of  Love  ;  which  he  preienU 
for  a  favour  to  all  young  Oentlemen,  that  wish  to  weane  ihemselues  from  loanton  desires.  Both  Pleasant 
and  ProjUahle*  By  JL  Greene,  Utriusque  Academice  vn  Artibus  Magister,  Sero  sed  strio,  Lofndon, 
Printed  bff  (korgt  Purslowe,  dwelling  at  the  East  end  of  Ckrists  Church,    1616.  4to. 

First  printed  1590. 

Oreenes  farewdl  to  FoUy.  Sent  to  Oovrtiers  and  SehdUers,  as  a  president  to  vfame  them  from  the 
tiai%e  deUffkts,  that  drawee  youth  on  to  repentance.  Sero  sed  serio,  Bchert  Oreene,  Vtriusque  Academiai 
in  ArtSbua  magister.    Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Scarlet  for  T,  Oubbin  and  T,  Newman*    1591. 

4to. 

Reprinted  1617. 

A  Notable  Diseouery  of  Cooenage.  Now  daily  practised  by  sundry  lewd  persons,  caUed  Oonnie' 
caiehers,  and  Crosse-biters.  Plainely  laying  open  those  pemitious  sleights  thai  hath  brought  many 
ignorant  wtgn  to  confusion.  Written  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  Oentlemen,  Citizens,  Aprentises, 
OowUrep  Farmers  and  yeomen,  that  may  hap  to  fall  into  the  company  of  such  eoosening  companions. 
With  a  delightfuU  discourse  of  the  eoosnage  of  Colliers.  Nascimurpro  patria.  By  R.  Greene,  Maimer 
of  Arts.  London  Printed  by  John  Wolfe  for  T,  N.  and  are  to  be  sold  ouer  against  the  great  South  doore 
cfPauUi,    159L  4to. 

Reprinted  1592. 

7%€  Second  and  last  pari  of  Cowny-catching,  With  new  addition*  containing  many  merry  tales  of 
all  lawes  worth  the  reading,  because  they  are  worthy  to  be  remenibred  Discoursing  strange  cunning  in 
CoosruM^,  which  if  you  reade  without  laughing.  He  giue  you  my  cap  for  a  Noble.  MaUem  non  esse  giiam 
nomfrodtssepatriiB.    M.  G,  London.    Printed  by  John  Wolfe  for  WilUam  Wright.    1592.  4to. 

Fixst  printed  1591,  and  (aa  a  bookseller's  catalogue  informs  me)  with  a  title-page  rery  different 
from  that  of  ed.  169^ 

The  Third  and  last  part  of  Oonnyeatching.  '  With  the  new  deuised  knauish  arte  of  Foole-taking.  The 
lilt  coommages  and  ViUanies  neuer  before  discouered.  By  R.  G.  Printed  by  T.  Scarlet  for  C.  Burby 
and  are  to  be  sdde  at  his  shop  under  S  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Poulirie.    1592.  4to. 


A  Diiputation  Betweene  a  LTee  Conny -catcher,  and  a  Shee  Conny*cateher,  whether  a  Theafe  or  a 

Whoore  is  most  hurtfull  in  Cousonage,  to  UiC  Common-wealth,    Discouering  the  Secret  ViUanies  qf 

I    allurimg  Strump^s.     With  the  Conuenion  of  am  English  Courtisen,  reformed  this  present  yeare,  1592. 

Rfod,  laughj  and  leame,    Naschnur pro patria,    B,  G.    Imprinted  at  London,  by  A.  I.  for  T.  Q.  and 

are  to  he  solde  at  the  West  ends  ofPaules.    1592.  4to. 

A  Qrip  for  an  Vpstart  Courtier :  Or,  A  quaint  dispute  between  Vduet'hreeches  and  doth-hreeehes, 
I  Wherein  is  plainely  set  downs  the  disorders  in  aU  Estates  and  Tirades,  London  Imprinted  by  lohn 
I     Woffe,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  at  Poules  chayne,    1592.  4to. 

I  Reprinted  1606, 1615, 1620, 1625, 1685,  and  in  the  HarUian  Miscellany,  roL  v. 

Philomela,  The  Lady  Fitzwaters  Nightingale.    By  Robert  Greene,  Vtriusque  Academim  in  ArlSbus 
Maffister.    Sero  sed  serio.    London,  Imprinted  by  George  Purdowe.    1615.  4to. 

Hzst  printed  1592 :  reprinted  1681,  n.  d.,  and  in  Arehaiea,  Tol.  L 

Tie  Blaeke  Boohes  Messenger.    Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  of  Ned  Browne  one  of  the  most 
notable  CutpurteSj  OroAiters,  and  Connycatchers,  that  euer  liued  in  England,    ffeerein  hee  tell     verie 
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plecuantly  in  his  owneperton  tueh  strange  praneks  €md  morutroiu  tiUamieB  by  him  and  his  Oonsorks 
performed,  as  the  like  voas  yet  neuer  heard  of  in  any  of  the  former  hookes  of  Oonny-catching,  Read  and 
be  wamd,  Laugh  as  you  like.  Judge  as  you  find,  Nascimurpro  Patria.  By  R.  G.  Printed  at  Londtm 
by  John  Danter,  for  Thomas  Nelson  dwelling  in  Siluer  streete,  neere  to  the  signe  of  the  Red  Orosse, 
1592.  4to. 

Oreenes  Oroatsworth  of  Witte :  bovghl  with  a  mtUion  of  Repentance :  Describing  ihe  Folly  of  Touth, 
the  falshood  of  Make-shifi  Flatterers,  the  miserie  of  the  negligent,  and  mischief es  ofdeceyuing  Curtexans. 
Published  at  his  dying  request,  and,  nevdy  corrected,  and  cf  many  errors  purged,  Felieem,  fuisse 
infaustum,  London,  Printed  by  Barnard  Alsop,  for  Henry  Bell,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  vnthonl 
Bishopsgate,    1617.  4  to. 

First  printed  1592 :  reprinted  1596, 1600, 1616, 1620, 1621, 1629, 1637,  n.  d.,  and  at  the  Loe 
Priory  Preaa  1818. 

The  lUpentaiice  of  Robert  Oreent  Maister  of  Aries.  Wherein  hy  himsdfe  is  laid  opBn  his  loose  life, 
with  the  manner  of  his  death.  At  London,  Printed  for  Cuthhert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  middle 
shop  in  the  Poultry,  vnder  Saint  Mildreds  Church,    1592.  4to. 

Concerning  this  tract  see  the  preceding  memoir,  p.  2,  notoi 

Oreenes  Vision :  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  death,  Chnteyning  a  penitent  passion  for  the  foUy  of 
his  Peni  sero  sed  serio.  Imprinted  tU  London  for  Thomas  Newman,  and  are  to  be  mnUd  at  his  shop  in 
Fleetestrute,  in  Saint  Dunstons  Churchyard,    n.  d.  4to. 

My  acquaintance  with  dhreenes  Vision  is  confined  to  the  description  of  it  and  the  extracts  from 
it  in  Bir.  Collier's  Introd.  to  our  author's  Pandosto, — Shakespeare's  Library,  and  In  his  Farther  Parti- 
eulars  regarding  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  p.  35.  Though,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  Greene  "  oould 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-page,"  this  tract  would  seem  to  be  a  genuine  production,  and 
was  most  probably  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1592. 

MamiUia,    The  second  pari  of  the  triumph  of  Pallas :  wherein  with  perpetval  fame  the  constancie  of    ] 
Gentlewomen  is  canonised^  and  the  vniust  blasphemies  of  women*  supposed  fideUnesse  (breathed  out  by 
diuerse  iniurious  persons)  by  manifest  examples  clearely  infringed.    By  Robert  Greene  Maister  of  Arts, 
in  Cambridge,    London  Printed  byTh,C,for  WHUam  Ponsonbie,    1593.  4to.  | 

The  First  Part  of  MamiUia,  1588,  heads  the  prssent  list. 


Oreenes  Itewes  both  from  Heauen  and  jffell,  prohibited  the  first  for  writing  of  Bookes,  and  banished 
out  of  the  last  for  displaying  of  Connycatchers.  Commended  to  the  Presse  by  B,  R.  [Bamaby  Bichlj. 
Printed  Anno  Domini  1598.  4to. 

This  piece  I  have  never  seen. 

Oreenes  Orpharion^  Wherein  is  discouered  a  musieall  coneorde  of  pleasant  Histories,  many  sweet 
moodes  graced  with  such  harmonius  discords,  as  agreeing  in  a  delightfuU  dosse,  they  sound  both  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  eare,  Heerein  also  a*  in  a  DiaUheron,  the  branches  of  Vertue,  ascending  comI  descend' 
ing  by  degrees :  are  covnited  in  the  glorious  praise  of  utomen-ldnd.  WUh  diuers  TragicaU  and  ComicaU 
Histories  presented  by  Orpheus  and  Arion,  beeing  asfuU  of  profit  as  of  pleasure,  Omne  tulit  punetnm, 
qui  miscuU  vtile  dulcL  Robertus  Greene,  in  Artibus  Magister,  At  London,  Printed  for  Edwwrd  While, 
dwelling  at  the  little  North  doore  of  S,  Paules  Church :  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun.    1599.  4to. 

There  must  hare  been  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Orpharion ;  see  the  quotation  from  Oreene*s 
FuneraUs,  1594,  in  p.  39,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 
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Pendopet  Wth.  Where ,  in  [  Wher«irC\  a  CkristaU  Mirror  of  feminine  perfection  represents  to  the 
nrv  of  euay  one  those  vertttes  and  graces,  which  more  curiously  beautifies  the  mind  of  women,  then 
tytker  swi^iuous  AppardL,  or  levels  of  inestimable  value  :  the  one  buying  fam^e  with  honour,  the  other 
bret^iing  a  kinde  of  delight,  htU  with  repentance.  In  three  seuerall  discourses  also  are  three  speciaU 
rertues,  neeetsary  to  be  incident  in  every  vertuous  woman^  pithely  discussed :  namely  Obedience,  Chas- 
tify,  and  Sylence :  Interlaced  with  three  seueraU  and  ComicaU  Histories,  By  Robert  Oreene  Master  of 
Aries  tn  Cambridge,  Omne  tvlitpunctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulei.  London,  Printed  for  lohn  Hodgets, 
and  are  to  be  soUie  at  his  shop  at  the  Plowerdduce  in  Fleetestreete,  neere  to  Fetter  Lane  end,     1601.  4to. 

Tkeeues  Falling  out,  True-men  come  by  their  Ooods :  or,  the  Betman  wanted  a  Clapper.    A  Peale  of 
nev  ViUamies  rung  out :  The  sound  being  Musicall  to  all  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and  all  sorts  of 
pfvple  that  come  vp  tothe  Tearme :  Shewing  that  the  VUlanies  of  lewd  Women,  exceU  those  of  men.    By 
Bobert  Greene,     Goe  not  by  mee,  but  Buy  mee  ;  and  get  by  mee.    Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Bell, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  unthout  Bishopsgate.    1617.  4to. 

first  printed  1615 :  reprinted  1637,  and  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii. 


The  Hitiorie  of  Arbasto  King  of  Denmarhe.  Describing  the  Anatomy  of  Fortune,  in  his  loue  to  faXre 
I>mtlidcL  Wherein  Gentlemen  may  find  pleasant  conceits  to  purge  melancholy,  and  perfect  counseU  to 
yreumt  miefortune.  By  Robert  Greene  Master  of  Art.  Omne  tuUt  punctum  qui  miscuit  vtHe  ditlci. 
Wkereunto  is  added  a  louely  Poem  of  Pyramus  and  Thid)e.  London,  Printed  for  Fra :  Williams,  and 
art  to  bee  sold  at  the  eigne  of  the  Globe  ouer  againet  the  Exchange  in  ComehiU.     1626.  4to. 

Bibliographen  mention  an  edition  dated  1617:  but  there  must  have  been  a  much  earlier  one; 
the  qaoUtion  from  Greenes  FuneraUs,  1594,  in  p.  39,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 


The  "  loueljT  Poom  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  "  ia  not  the  production  of  Qreene,  but  of  Dunstan 
Gftle :  I  have  seen  more  than  one  copy  of  Arbasto  to  which  it  was  not  appended,  though  the  title- 
psfs  aonoonoed  that  it  waa. 

4 

■  

Aldda  Greenes  Metamorphosis,  Wherein  is  disoouered  a  pleasant  transfomuUion  of  bodies  into 
tvudrie  shapes,  shewing  that  as  vertues  beautifie  the  mind,  so  vanities  giue  greater  staines  than  the  perfec' 
tiaa  of  any  quality  can  raee  out :  the  Discourse  confirmed  with  diverse  merry  and  delightfuU  Histories  ; 
ffUl  offfraue  Principles  to  content  Age,  and  sawsed  with  pleasant  parlees,  and  wUty  answeres,  to  sati^ 
yuuth:  proJUablefor  both,  and  not  offensive  to  any.  By  R.  G.  Omne  tuUt  punctum,  qui  miscuit  vtile 
didd    London,  Printed  by  George  Purslowe*    1617.  4to. 

There  most  have  been  a  much  earlier  edition  of  this  tract ;  see  the  quotation  from  Greene's 
FtMeraUs,  1594,  in  p.  89,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 


The  following  tracts  have  been  ascribed  to  Greene,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  incon- 
aideratelj. 

ErhortaOon  and  fruitful  Admonition  to  vertuous  Parentes,  and  modest  Matrones,  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  Children  in  godly  education  and  household  discipline.  By  R.  G.  Printed  for  Nich.  lAnge, 
1^84,  8to. 

The  title  of  this  piece  ia  cited,  from  **  Andrew  Maunsell's  Catalogue,  1595,"  by  Mr.  Collier,  Hiet, 
of  Engl  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  149,  note. 

The  Gronndworhe  of  Conny-catching  ;  the  manner  of  their  Pedlers- French,  and  the  meanes  to  vnder- 
tfand  the  senne,  with  the  cunning  slights  of  the  Counterfeit  Cranke.  Therein  are  handled  the  practises  of 
the  Visiter,  the  fetches  of  the  Shifter  and  Rufflar,  the  deceits  of  their  Doxes,  the  devises  of  Priggers,  the 
of  the  bate  loytcring  Losels,  and  the  meanes  of  every  Blacke- Art-man* s  shifts,  vnth  the  reproofs  of 
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all  their  diuelli^  praoHtet,  Jhne  by  a  JusUee  of  Peace  ofgreal  aMoriHe,  vaha  hath  had  the  examining 
of  diuen  of  them.  Printed  at  LoncUm  by  John  Danter  for  WiUiam  Barley,  and  am  to  be  eold  at  his 
thop  at  the  vpper  end  of  Cfratioua  ttrtete,  w/er  aigainA  Leaden-hall,    1592.  4io. 

Littie  more  than  a  reprint  of  Harman'a  OaveeUfor  Common  Ounitora, 

Greenee  FiMeraUs,  By  R.  B.  Oent,  Printed  eU  London  by  John  Danter,  and  are  to  be  told  at  hii 
House  in  Ifoner4ane  nere  ffolbowme-Oonduit.    1594.  4to. 

See  p.  39,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir.  (Sinoe  I  publifihed  my  first  edition  of  Gk«ene*fl  Works, 
Mr.  Collier  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  tract ''  is  certainly  unworthy  of  Bamefield's  pen." 
ffiit.  of  EngL  Dram,  Poet,  iii  147,  note.) 

Qreene  tit  wnceipL  New  raited  from  hia  graue  to  vrriU  the  Tragique  Hittorie  of  f aire  VaUria  of 
London,  Wherein  is  TnUy  Diseouered  the  rare  and  lamentable  issue  of  a  ffusbands  dotage,  a  wiuts 
leudnesse  and  ehildrens  disobedience,  Beeeiuied  and  reported  by  L  D,  [lokn  Diehenson\  Veritas  wm 
qncerit  angulot,  umbra  gaudeL  Printed  at  London  by  Richard  Bradocke  for  WUliam  Jones,  dwelling 
at  the  eigne  of  the  Gunne  neare  HoSbome  conduit,    1598.   4to. 

Greenes  Ghost  Havnting  Conie-eatehen,     Wfierein  is  set  downe, 

The  Arte  of  Humxmring, 

2%e  Arte  of  carrying  Stonea. 

WUL  St,  Lift, 

la,  Fost.  Law, 

Ned,  Bro,  Catch,  and 

Blacks  Robins  Kindnesse, 

With  the  coneeitt  of  Doctor  Pinch-backe  a  notable  Makeshift,  Ten  times  mere  pleasant  then  any  thing 
yet  pvhUshed  of  this  matter,  Non  ad  imitandum,  sed  ad  euitandum,  London,  Printed  for  R.  laekmm, 
and  /.  North,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Fleetstreete  a  little  aboue  the  CotMuit,    1602.  4to. 

Reprinted  1606, 1626. 
The  Epistle  to  this  piece  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  author,  S.  R.  [Samuel  Rowlands!] 

MihU  Mumchanee,  ffis  Diicouerie  of  the  Art  of  Cheating  in  false  Dyee  play,  and  other  vnltntfuU 
games :  With  a  Diseouru  of  the  Figging  Craft :  And  also  of  diuere  new  deuises  of  Cosennges  practi»cd 
commonly  at  Fayen  and  Markets:  With  many  deceitfiUl practises  vsed  by  bad  and  lewd  Women,  Neuer 
before  Published, 

The  names  of  false  Dyce, 

J, 

1.  A  bole  of  bard  sincke  Dewces, 
%  A  bcUe  of  pit  sincke  Dewces. 
8.  A  bale  of  pit  sice  Acea. 
4.  A  bale  of  bard  aice  Aces, 
6.  A  bale  of  bard  Cater  Treas, 

6.  A  bale  ofjlat  Cater  Treaa. 

7.  A  bale  of  Fullama  of  the  best  making, 

8.  A  bale  of  light  Grauiera, 

9.  A  bale  of  Langreta  contrary  to  the  vantage, 

10.  ^  bale  of  Gordea  vcith  aa  many  high  men  aa  low  men  for  Passage. 

11.  A  bale  of  Demies. 

12.  A  bale  of  long  Dyee  for  euen  and  odde, 

13.  A  bale  of  Bristels. 

14.  A  bcUe  of  direct  contraries, 

PrinUd  at  London  by  John  Danter:  and  are  to  bee  sold  by  William  Jones  dwelling  at  the  signs  of  the 
Gunne,  neere  ffolburne  Conduit,    n.  d.  4to. 
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A  PoeU  Vkion  cmd  a  Princes  QUnie,    1608.  4to. 

Written  by  Qreene,  the  nctor. 

A  Poire  of  Tvrtle  Dovet:  or,  ike  Tragiadl  Bistory  of  BtUora  and  Fidelio,  Seconded  with  the 
TrogienU  end  of  Agamio,  wherein  (bendet  other  mattert  pleating  to  the  Bjeader)  by  loay  of  dilute 
hdwene  a  Knight  and  a  Lady,  it  detcnhed  this  neuer  before  debated  question,  To  wit :  Whether  man  to 
wowian,  or  woman  to  man  offer  the  greatest  temptations  aftd  allurements  vnto  vnbridled  liut,  and  conse' 
fiKaffy  whether  man  or  woman  in  that  vniawfuU  etet,  he  the  greeUer  offender,  A  historie  pleeuant, 
ddigktfuU  and  witty,  JU  of  cM  to  he  perused  for  their  better  instructionf  but  etpeciall  of  youth  to  he 
rtffordedj  to  bridle  their  follies.  Printed  for  Francis  Burton,  and  are  to  be  sold  al  his  shop  in  Pandes* 
eksrdt-yard,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Flower-de-Luce  and  Orowne,    1606.  4  to. 

Attributed  to  Greene  merely  on  account  of  the  resemblance  it  bean  to  hia  writingi. 
The  Art  of  JugUng  or  Legerdemain,  by  S,  JL    1612.  4to. 


(iuettioms  concerning  Conie-hood  and  the  nature  of  the  Conie,    n.  d.  Ita 


a  2 


ORLANDO    FURIOSO 


Tk«  Hittorit  of  (Mando  Furioio,  9n4  o/th*  twdtu  Piera  of  /Whim.  A*  it  w<u  plaid  befort  tht  QuemeM  Mawtie. 
London,  PrinUd  by  John  JkaUerfor  Cuthbert  Burbit,  and  are  to  be  ooM.  at  Ail  thop  nere  the  RoyaU  Bxekange.    1594.  4to. 

The  Hitlorio  <(f  Orlando  Fvrioeo,  ome  of  ike  Twelve  Peertt  of  France.  A»  it  ftcur  piayd  btfore  the  Queena  Maiettifi. 
hnprinted  at  London  5y  Simon  Stajftrd,  for  OUhbtrt  Burbjf  :  And  are  to  be  aold  at  hit  ehop  neere  the  Eojfall  Sxthange. 
1699.  4to. 


DEAMATIS  PEBSONJE. 


MABenJua,  Bmperor  of  Africa. 

SoLDAV  or  Egypt. 

RoDOM OUT,  King  of  Caba. 

MandrioabDp  SUng  of  Mexico. 

Bbakdimabt,  King  of  the  Ules. 

Saosipaht. 

Oblando. 

OOIXB. 

Nahub. 

OUYER. 

TDHPnr. 

Duke  of  Aqurain. 

BoraiuoK. 

MXDOB. 

Oboalio,  page  to  Oblamdo. 
Sagkipavt's  man. 
Tom. 
Ralph. 
Fiddler. 

SeTeral  of  the  Twelye  Peers  of  France,  whose  names 
are  not  given.    Clowns,  Attendants^  Ao. 

Anoklica,  daughter  to  MABSUJua. 
HausftA,  an  enchantress. 


Satyrs. 
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BiUtr  MiBsnJUi  and  Axokuca  ;  tJu  Soldah,  Rodomont, 
XA]n>micAja>.  Brahdimakt,  Orlajtdo^  Sacripaht 
ami  4m  JfAn,  wUh  othen. 

Mart.  VieioriouB  princes,  mmmon'd  to  appear 

Within  the  continent  of  Africa; 

From  aeren-fold  Nilus  to  Taprobany, 

Wher»  £ur  Apollo  darting  forth  his  light 

PlajB  oa  the  eeaa ; 

From  Gades*  islands,  where  stout  Hercules 

Emblaz'd  his  trophies  on  two  posts  of  brass, 

To  TanaiSy  whose  swift-declining  floods* 

Ettfinm  rich  Enropa  to  the  north ; 

All  fete Vd 

From  oat  your  courts  by  beauty  to  this  coast. 

To  seek  aod  sue  for  fair  Angelica ; 

8iih  none  but  one  must  have  this  happy  prize, 

At  which    you    all   have    lerell'd   long   your 

thoughts. 
Set  eads  man  forth  his  passions  how  he  can, 
And  let  her  censure  i*  make  the  happiest  man. 
SoUL  The  fidrest  flower  that  glories  Africa, 
Whose   beauty   Fhosbus   dares  not  dash  with 

showers, 
Orer  whose  climate  never  hung  a  cloud, 
But  smiling  IHtan  lights  the  horizon, — 
Egypt  IS  mine,  and  there  I  hold  my  state. 
Seated  in  Cairo  t  «id  ^  Babylon. 
From  thence  the  matchless  §  beauty  of  Angelica, 
Whose  hue['s]  as  bright  as  are  those  silver  dovee 
That  wanton  Venus  mann*th  ||  upon  her  fist, 

•  Jbwisl  Qy.  *' flood  **  T  Bataft«rwardB  (p.  00.  first  ool.) 
we  bavethtt  **  strasms  "  of  the  Danube, 
f  enuimt]  L  e.  Judgment. 
I  Cuir^}  Tbe4tA«.  "Gatixja." 

I  maUkUm]  Qy.  dtU  this  wordT  But  the  text  is 
wretcbcdJy  corrupt  tbronghout. 

^mMm*a}  80  the  4to&  {"  month";  to  show  that  the 
word,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  was  to  be  pronounced 
ae  one  syllable).  To  man  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means 
to  make  tractable :  so  Shakespeare ; 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  bar  oome,  and  know  her  keeper's  calL" 
The  TdmiKff  <tf  (hi  Shrew,  act  It.  so.  1. 


•« 


Forc'd  me  to  cross  and  eut  th'  Atlantic  seas. 

To  oversearch  the  fearful  ocean, 

Where  I  asriv'd  t'  eternize  with  my  lance 

The  matchless  beauty  of  fair  *  Angelica ; 

Nor  tilt,  nor  tourney,  but  my  spear  and  shield 

Resounding  on  their  crests  and  sturdy  helms, 

Topt  high  with  plumes,  like  Mars  his  burgonet^ 

Endhasing  on  their  curate  f  with  my  blade, 

That  none  so  fair  as  fair  Angelica. 

But  leaving  these  such  gloriee  as  they  be^ 

I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  su£5ce  for  me. 

Hod.  Cuba  my  seat,  a  region  so  enrich'd 
With  favours  sparkling  from  the  smiling  heavens. 
As  those  that  seek  for  traffic  to  my  coast 
Account  it  X  like  that  wealthy  Paradise 
From  whence  floweth  Qihon  and  swift  Euphrates  § : 
The  earth  within  her  bowels  hath  en  wrapt. 
As  in  the  massy  storehouse  of  the  world, 
Millions  of  gold,  as  bright  as  was  the  shower 
That  wanton  Jove  sent  down  to  Danae. 
Marching  from  thence  to  manage  arms  abroad, 
I  pass'd  the  triple-parted  regiment  || 
That  froward  Saturn  gave  unto  his  sons, 
Erecting  statues  ^  of  my  chivalry. 
Such  and  so  brave  as  never  Hercules 
Vow'd  for  the  love  of  lovely  lole. 
But  leaving  these  such  gloriee  as  they  be, 
I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

Mand.  And  I,  my  lord,  am  Mandricard  of 
Mexico, 
Whose  climate['B]  fairer  than  Iberia's,** 


*  fair\  The  same  line  oocun  presently  in  the  first 
speech  of  Orlando,  but  without  this  epithet,  which 
seems  to  be  an  interpolation. 

t  euraii]  L  e.  cuirassea. 

t  AecowU  W]  The  4toa.  "  Aooounted." 

I  BvkphraUi\  Our  early  poets  generally  chose  to  make 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word  short. 

I)  rtyimaU]  i.  e.  dominion.  • 

H  tUUMjie]  The  4to.  of  1699  "  Statutes. " 

••  /6eria'«]  The  4toe.  "Tyberlui." 
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Seated  bejond  the  sea  of  Tripoly, 

And  richer  than  the  plot  Hesperides,* 

Or  that  nme  iale  wherein  Ulyases'  love 

Lull'd  in  her  lap  the  young  Telegonua ;  f 

That  did  but  Venus  tread  a  dainty  step,^ 

So  would  she  like  the  land  of  Mexico, 

As,  Flaphos  and  brave  Cyprus  set  aside, 

With  me  sweet  lovely  Venus  would  abide. 

From  thence,  mounted  upon  a  Spanish  bark, 

Such  as  transported  Jason  to  the  fleece, 

Come  from  the  south,  I  furrow'd  Neptune's  seas, 

Northeast  as  far  $  as  is  the  frozen  Rhene ; 

Leaving  fair  Voya,  cross'd  up  Danuby, 

As  high  as  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 

Cut  'twizt  the  Tartars  and  the  Kussians : 

There  did  I  act  as  many  brave  attempts. 

As  did  Pirithous  for  his  Proserpina 

But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 

I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

Brand,  The  bordering  islands,  seated  here  in  ken^ 
Whose  shores  are  sprinkled  with  rich  orient  pearl. 
More  bright  of  hue  than  were  the  margarites 
That  CsBsar  found  in  wealthy  Albion ;  || 
The  sands  of  Tagus  all  of  bumish'd  gold 
Made  Thetis  never  proud«r  on  the  clifts  ^ 


*  the  plot  Haperides]  Most  of  our  old  writers,  strangely 
enough,  use  Umperida  as  the  name  of  a  plaoe.  So 
Shakespeare;. 

"  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Haperida." 

love*a  Labow't  Lost,  act  iv.  so.  3. 
And  Greene  again  in  another  play ; 

*'  Whereon  the  fearful  drsgon  held  his  seat 
That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  HeMperida." 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Nay,  even  the  very  learned  and  yery  pedantic  Gabriel 
Hanrey  has ;  "  the  watchfuU  and  dreadful  dngoo, 
which  kept  the  gnodly  golden  spples,  in  the  Occidentall 
Islands  of  the  Ocean,  called  Hatperidet,  one  of  the  re- 
nowned prizes  of  douty  Hercules,  was  a  West  ludiau 
asBO,  &c.,'* — Pierces  Svpereroffation^  *c.,  1693,  p.  167. 
t  Telegonwi]  The  4tos.  "  Telegone." 
X  That  did  but  Ventu  trtad  a  daintjf  gttp]  This  line — 
before  which  something  has  certainly  dropt  out— appears 
to  be  corrupted. 

I  NotiheaH  a$  far,  Ac]  These  four  lines,  with  slight 
▼ariaUons,  occur  towards  the  end  of  Poele's  Old  Wives 
TaU; 

"  For  thy  sweet  sake  I  have  cross'd  thefrwen  Bkine  ; 
Leaving  fair  Po,  I  sail'd  up  Banubjf, 
As  far  cu  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 
Cut  tirixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians.*' 
Whether  Peele  borrowed  flnom  Greene,  or  vice  versd,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 
U  More  brigJU  of  hue  than  were  the  margarites 

That  Ccesar  found  in  wealthy  Albion]  So  our  author 
in  one  of  his  prose»tracts ;  "Amongst  many  curious 
pearles  I  found  out  one  orient  maigerite  richer  then 
those  which  Csosar  brought  flnom  the  westerns  shores  of 
Europe."— Cfcmmu  Amor,  Ac,  Big.  B  2.  ed.  1611.— This 
speech  is  mutilated. 
%  a.  cliffs. 


That  overpeer  the  bright  and  golden  shore. 
Than  do  the  rubbish  of  my  country  seaa : 
And  what  I  dare,  let  say  the  Portingale, 
And  Spaniard  tell,  who,  mann'd  with  mighty 

fleets, 
Came  to  subdue  my  islands  to  their  king. 
Filling  our  seas  with  stately  axigosies, 
Calvars  and  magars,  hulks  of  burden  great ; 
Which  Brandimart  rebated*  from  his  coast, 
And  sent  them  home  ballaas*d  with  little  wealUi. 
But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 
I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

OrL  Lords  of  the  south,  and  princes  of  esteem. 
Viceroys  unto  the  state  of  Africa* 
I  am  no  king,  yet  am  I  princely  bom. 
Descended  from  the  royal  house  of  France, 
And  nephew  to  the  mighty  Charlemagne^ 
Sumam'd  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine. 
Swift  fame  hath  f  sounded  to  our  western  seas 
The  matchless  beauty  of  Angeli«i^» 
Fairer  than  was  the  nymph  of  Mercury, 
Who,  when  bright  Phoebus  mounteth  up  his  ooach^ 
And  tracts  Aurora  in  her  silver  steps, 
And  sprinkles  t  from  the  folding  of  her  lap 
White  lilies,  roses,  and  sweet  violets. 
Yet  thus  believe  me,  princes  of  the  souths 
Although  my  country's  love,  dearer  than  pearl 
Or  mines  of  gold,  might  well  have  kept  me  back; 
The  sweet  conversing  with  my  king  and  friends, 
Left  all  for  love,  might  well  have  kept  me  back 
The  seas  by  Neptime  hoisM  to  the  heavens. 
Whose  dangerous  flaws  §  might  well  have  kept 

me  back ; 
The  savage  Moors  and  Anthropophagi,  || 
Whose  lands  I  pass'd,  might  well  have  kept  me 

back; 

•  rti>ated]  Mr.  Collier  (Hist,  of  the  Bngl  fiTo^,  Ac. 
p.  i^—Shaktspeart,  toI  i.,  ed.  186S)  thinks  that  "it  is  as 
clear  as  day  that  her«  '  rebated '  ought  to  be  *  rebattsd,* " 
and  that  the  same  alteration  is  required  in  a  suhaaqusnt 
part  of  the  play  (p.  101,  first  col.).— 

••This  is  the  city  of  great  Babylon, 
Where  proud  Darius  was  rtbated  from.** 
But  Mr.  Collier  is  greatly  mistaken  :--the  old  ooptes  an 
right  in  both  passages.    Greene  uses  rebate  in  the  sense 
of  beat  back  (which  is  its  proper  sensSi— Fr.  rebaUre).  So 
sgaln  in  the  first  speech  of  the  next  play  we  flnd,~- 

*'  Gx^t  Jewry's  God,  that  foii'd  stout  Benhadab, 
Could  not  tv!Kt(<  the  strength  that  Rasni  broQghlk'*A«L 

f  Aa(A]  The 4toa.  "that" 

t  And  sprinHes,  &c.]  In  Bngtand's  Pamasm$,  1600, 
p.  415,  this  passage  is  quoted  with  the  variation,  ■*  And 
sprinkling,"  Ac.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  line  which  Sa* 
mediately  preceded  the  present  one  has  dropped  out  A 
critic  in  The  Retrospective  Review,  hi  111.,  aileatly  prints 
"  Doth  sprinkle." 

I  flaws]  1.  e.  blasts. 

II  Anthropophagi]  The  4ios.  "  AnthrqpageL*" 
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The  doabt  of  entertaixiinent  in  the  oourt 
When  I  airiVd,  might  well  hare  kept  me  back ; 
Bat  so  the  fiune  of  fair  Angelica 
SUmp'd  in  my  thoughts  the  figure  of  her  love, 
Ai  neither  oonntry,  king,  or  teat,  or  cannibalfl,  * 
Conld  bj  deepuring  keep  Orlando  back. 
I  list  not  boaet  in  acts  of  chivaliy, 
(An  humour  ne^er  fitting  with  my  mind,) 
But  oome  there  forth  the  proudest  champion 
That  hath  ens^cion  in  the  Palatine, 
And  with  my  trusty  sword  Durandell,f 
Single^  m  register  upon  his  helm 
What  I  dare  do  for  &ir  Angelica. 
Bat  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 
I  }aw%  my  lord ; 

Angelica  herself  shall  speak  for  me. 
Man.  Daughter,  thou  hear^st  what  lore  hath 
here  alleg'd. 
Row  all  these  kings,  by  beauty  summon'd  here, 
Pot  in  their  plets,  for  hope  of  diadem, 
Of  ooble  deeds,  of  wealth,  and  chivalry. 
An  hoping  to  possess  Angelica. 
Sith  lather's  will  may  hap  to  aim  amiss, 
(For  parents*  thoughts  in  love  oft  step  awry,) 
Choose  thou  the  man  who  best  contenteth  thee. 
And  he  shall  wear  the  Afric  crown  next  me. 
For  trust  me,  daughter,  like  of  whom  thou  please. 
Thou  satisfied,  my  thoughts  shall  be  at  ease. 

Ing,  Kings  of  the  south,  viceroys  of  Africa, 
Sith  iktber^s  will  hsngs  on  his  daughter's  choice. 
And  I,  as  ent  Princess  Andromache 
Seated  amidst  the  crew  of  Priam's  sons, 
Have  liberty  to  choose  where  best  I  love ; 
Host  freely  say,  for  fancy  hath  no  fraud. 
That  far  unworthy  is  Angelica 
Of  such  as  deign  to  grace  her  with  their  loves ; 
The  Soldan  with  his  seat  in  Babylon, 
The  Friooe  of  Cuba,  and  of  Mexico, 
Whose  wealthy  crowns  might  win  a  woman's  will, 
Tousg  Brandimart,  master  of  sU  the  isles 
Where  Keptune  planted  hath  his  treasury ; 
The  worst  of  these  men  of  so  high  import 
As  may  command  a  greater  dame  than  I. 
But  fortune,  or  some  deep-inspiring  fate, 
Yenus,  or  else  the  bastard  brat  of  Mars, 
Whose  bow  commands  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
Hath  sent  proud  love  to  enter  such  a  plea 
As  nonsuits  all  your  princely  evidence, 
And  flat  commands  that,  maugre  majesty, 
I  choose  Orlando,  County  Palatine. 

*  Hn%  vr  ttat,  oreannibals]  Qy.  "kimff,  ieas,  eernnibdWI 
f  And  tncA  My  tnuty  amord  DuraruieU]  In  this  lino 

"frnifrd"  is  a  diaqrUable;  see  Walker's  Shakupean^s 

Ttn»/teaiiomt  Acl,  p.  82. 


Rod.  How  likes  Marsilius  of  his  daughter's 

choice  ? 
Mars.  As  fits  Maisilius  of  his  daughter's  spouse. 
Jtod.  Highly  thou  wrong'st  us,  King  of  Africa, 
To  brave  thy  neighbour  princes  with  disgrace, 
To  tie  thine  honour  to  thy  daughter's  thoughts, 
Whose  choice  is  like  that  Qreekish  giglot's  love, 
That  left  her  lord.  Prince  Menelaus, 
And  with  a  swain  made  scape  away  to  Troy. 
What  is  Orlando  but  a  strsggling  mate, 
Banish'd  for  some  offence  by  Charlemagne, 
Skipp'd  from  his  country  as  Anchises'  son. 
And  means,  as  he  did  to  the  Carthage  Queeo, 
To  pay  her  ruth  and  ruin  for  her  love  1 

OrL  Injurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  thy  gree  * 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discourtesy. 
Were't  not  the  sacred  presence  of  Angelica 
Prevails  with  me,  as  Venus*  smiles  with  Mars, 
To  set  a  supersedeas  of  my  wrath, 
Soon  should  I  teach  thee  what  it  were  to  brave. 
Mand.  And,  Frenchman,  were't  not  'gainst  the 
law  of  arms, 
In  place  of  parley  for  to  draw  a  sword. 
Untaught  companion,  I  would  learn  you  know 
What  duty  longs  to  such  a  prince  as  he. 

OrL  Then  as  did  Hector  'fore  Achilles'  tent, 
Trotting  his  courser  softly  on  the  plainsi 
Proudly  dai^d  forth  the  stoutest  ySuth  of  Greece; 
So  who  stands  highest  in  his  own  conceit^ 
And  thinks  his  courage  can  perform  the  most. 
Let  him  but  throw  his  gauntlet  on  the  ground. 
And  I  will  pawn  my  honour  to  his  gage, 
He  shall  ere  night  be  met  and  combated. 
Mart,  Shame  you  not,  princes,  at  this  bad 
agree, 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discourtesy  1 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  daughter  hath  made  choice. 
And,  maugre  him  that  thinks  him  most  aggriev'd, 
She  shall  enjoy  the  County  Palatine. 
Brand.  But  would  these  princes  follow  my 
advice. 
And  enter  arms  as  did  the  Greeks  'gainst  Troy^ 
Nor  he,  nor  thou  shouldst  have  Angelica. 

Rod.  Let  him  be  thought  a  dastard  to  his  death. 
That  will  not  sell  the  travails  he  hath  past 
Dearer  than  for  a  woman's  fooleries : 
What  says  the  mighty  Mondricardt 

Mand.  I  vow  to  hie  me  home  to  Mexico, 
To  troop  myself  with  such  a  crew  of  men 
As  shall  so  fill  the  downs  of  Africa, 
Like  to  the  plains  of  watery  Theesaly, 
Wheuas  an  eastern  gale,  whistling  aloft, 


*  yree]  1.  e.  degres. 
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Hath*  overspread  the  ground  with  grasshoppers. 

Then  see,  MarsUius,  if  the  Palatine 

Can  keep  his  love  from  falling  to  our  lots, 

Or  thou  canst  keep  thy  country  free  from  spoil. 

Man.  Why,  think  you,  lords,  with  haughty 
menaces 
To  dare  me  out  within  my  palace-gates  ? 
Or  hope  you  to  make  conquest  hy  constraint 
Of  that  which  never  could  be  got  by  love  ? 
Pass  from  my  court,  make  haste  out  of  my  land, 
Stay  not  within  the  bounds  Marsilias  holds ; 
Lesty  little  brooking  these  unfitting  braves. 
My  choler  overslip  the  law  of  arms, 
And  I  inflict  revenge  on  such  abuse. 

Rod.  I'll  beard  and  brave  thee  in  thy  proper 
town. 
And  here  ensconce  myself  despite  of  thee, 
And  hold  thee  play  till  Mandricard  return. — 
What  says  the  mighty  Soldan  of  Eg^pt  I 

Scld,  That  when  Prince  Menelaus  with  allf  his 
mates 
Had  ten  years  held  their  siege  in  Asia, 
Folding  their  wraths  in  cinders  of  fair  Troy, 
Tet,  for  their  arms  grew  by  conceit  of  love. 
Their  trophies  were  but  conquest  of  a  girl : 
Then  trust  me,  lords,  Fll  never  manage  arms 
For  women's  loves  that  are  so  quickly  lost. 

Brand.  Tush,  my  lords,  why  stand  you  upon 
terms  1 
Let  's  to  our  sconce, —  and  you,  my  lord,  to 
Mexico. 

OrL  Ay,  sirs,  ensconce  ye  how  you  can. 
See  what  we  dare,  and  thereon  set  your  rest. 

[ExnaU  all  except  Bacripaiit  and  his  Man. 

Sac.  [ande."]  Boast  not  too  much,  Marsilius,  in 
thyself, 
Nor  of  contentment  in  Angelica; 
For  Sacripant  must  have  Angelica, 
And  with  her  Sacripant  must  have  the  crown : 
By  hook  or  crook  I  must  and  will  have  both. 
Ah  sweet  Revenge,  incense  their  angry  minds. 
Till,  all  these  princes  weltering  in  their  bloods, 
The  crown  do  fall  to  County  Sacripant ! 
Sweet   are   the   thoughts   that   smother   from 

conceit : 
For  when  I  come  and  set  me  down  to  rest. 
My  chair  presents  a  throne  of  nugesty ; 
And  when  I  set  my  bonnet  on  my  head, 
Methinks  I  fit  my  forehead  for  a  crown ; 
And  when  I  take  my  truncheon  in  my  fist, 
A  sceptre  then  comes  tumbling  in  my  thoughts ; 
My  dreams  are  princely,  all  of  diadems. 

•  Both]  The  4to«.  "  Had." 

t  alt}  An  addition  by  the  transoriber,  I  prestime. 


Honour, — methinks  the  title  is  too  base : 
Mighty,  glorious,  and  excellent,— ay,  these, 
My  glorious  *  genius,  sound  within  my  mouth ; 
These  please  the  ear,  and  with  a  sweet  applause 
Make  me  in  terms  coequal  with  the  god& 
Then  the8e,+  Sacripant,  and  none  but  these ; 
And  X  these,  or  else  make  hazard  of  thy  life. 
Let  it  suffice,  I  will  conceal  the  rest. — 
Sirrah. 

Man.  My  lord  ? 

Sac.  [A tide.]  My  lord  !  Ho^  basely  was  this 
slave  brought  up, 
That  knows  no  titles  fit  for  dignity. 
To  grace  his  master  with  hyperboles  ^ 
My  lord  !  why,  the  basest  baron  of  fair  Africa 
Deserves  as  much :  yet  County  Sacripant 
Must  he  a  swain  salute  with  name  of  lord.^ 
Sirrah,  what  thinks  the  Emperor  of  my  colours, 
Because  in  field  I  wear  both  blue  and  red  at 
once 7  § 

Man.  They  deem,  my  lord,  your  honour  lives 
at  peace. 
As  one  that's  neuter  in  these  mutinies, 
And  covets  to  rest  equal  friend  ||  to  both ; 
Neither  envious  to  Prince  Mandricard^ 
Nor  wishing  ill  unto  Marsilius, 
That  you  may  safely  pass  where'er  you  please, 
With  friendly  salutations  from  them  both. 

Sac.  Ay,  so  they  guess,  but  level  far  awry  ; 
For  if  they  knew  the  secrets  of  my  thoughts, 
Mine  emblem  sorteth  to  another  sense. 
I  wear  not  these  as  one  resolv'd  to  peace. 
But  blue  and  red  as  enemy  to  both ; 
Blue,  as  hating  King  Marsilius, 
And  red,  as  in  revenge  to  Mandricard ; 
Foe  unto  both,  friond  only  to  myself, 
And  to  the  crown,  for  that's  the  golden  mark 
Which  mokes  my  thoughts  dream  on  a  diadem. 
See'st  not  thou  HI  all  men  presage  I  shall  be  king  1 
Marsilius  sends  to  me  for  peace ;  Mandricard 
Puts  off  his  cap,  ten  mile  off :  two  things  more^ 
And  then  I  cannot  miss  the  crown. 

Man.  0,  what  be  those,  my  good  lord  1 

Sac.  First  must 
I  get  the  love  of  fair  Angelica. 
Now  am  I  full  of  amorous  conceits, 
Not  that  I  doubt  to  have  what  I  desire, 

*  glorious]  A  wrong  epithet, — repeated  by  mliriits 
from  the  preceding  line. 

t  Then  thett]  Qy.  "  Then  win  then  '*  ? 

:  And]  Qy.  "Ay"? 

§  tU  once]  An  Interpolation  f 

II  friend]  The  4to.  of  1594  "  frienda." 

f  not  Ifunt]  The  4to.  of  1599  **  thou  not  '*— Qy."  S«'j< 
not  aU.  men  prewge/'  Ac.  ? 
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Bat  how  I  might  best  with  mine  honour  woo : 

Writa^  or  entreat, — fie,  that  fitteth  not ; 

Send  by  ambassadors, — no,  that's  too  base ; 

Flatly  command,— ay,  that's  for  Sacripant  : 

Say  thou  art  Sacripant,  and  art  in  love. 

And  who 

In  Afiica  *  dare  say  the  county  nay  ? 

O  Angelica, 

Fairer  than  Chloris  when  in  all  her  pride 

Bright  Maia's  son  entrapp'd  her  in  the  net 

Wherewith  Vulcan  entangled  the  god  of  war  ! 

Man,  Yoor  honour  is  so  far  in  contemplation 
of  Angelica  as  you  have  forgot  the  second  [thing] 
in  attaining  to  the  crown. 

Stte.  That's  to  be  done  by  poison, 
Proweeai,f  or  any  means  of  treachery, 
To  put  to  death  the  traitorous  Orlanda — 
But  who  is  this  comes  here  T    Stand  close. 

[They  rdirt. 
Enter  Oboalio. 

Ory.  I  am  sent  on  embassage  to  the  right 
mighty  aod  magnificent,  alias,  the  right  proud 
and  pontifical,  the  County  Sacripant ;  for  Marsi- 
Utts  and  Orlando,  knowing  him  to  be  as  full  of 
I  prowess  as  policy,  and  fearing  lest  in  leaning  to 
I  the  other  iaction  he  might  greatly  prejudice 
j  them,  they  seek  first  to  hold  the  candle  before 
I  the  deril,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  Thrasonical 
mad-cap,  they  have  sent  me  a  Qnathonical  com- 
paoion,  to  giro  him  lettuce  fit  for  his  lips.  Now, 
sir,  knowing  his  astronomical  humours,  as  one 
that  gaaeth  so  high  at  the  stars  as  he  never 
looketh  on  the  pavement  in  the  streets — but, 
whist  I  lujjiu  eat  in  fahula. 

Sac  [coming  faneard.]  Sirrah,  thou  that  rumi- 
natest  to  thyself  a  catalogue  of  privy  conspiracies, 
what  art  thou  1 

Org.  God  save  your  majesty  f 

Sac.  [ttsitU,']  My  majesty ! — Come  hither,  my 
well-nntrimented  knave :  whom  takest  thou  me 
tobef 

Org,  The  mighty  Mandricard  of  Mexico. 

Sac^  [ancle.]  I  hold  those  salutations  as  omi- 
nous; for  saluting  me  by  that  which  I  am  not, 
be  preeageth  what  I  shall  be;  for  so  did  the 
LaoedaemonlanB  by  Agathoclcs,  who  of  a  base 
potter  wore  the  kingly  diadem. — But  why  deemest 
thoo  me  to  be  the  mighty  Mandricard  of  Mexico? 

Org.  Marry,  wr, 

*Ss&  Stay  there:  wert  thou  never  in  France? 

Org,  Ye«,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 


•  Jfritn]  Tho  4to.  of  1604  "  Afric," 

t  Fnmnt]  Cannot  bo  right.    Qy.  "  Poniard  ' 


S<K.  So  it  seems,  for  there  they  salute  thoir 
king  by  the  name  of  Sir,  Monsieur :— but  forward. 

Org.  Such  sparks  of  peerless  majesty 
From  those  looks  flame,  like  lightniog  from  the 

east, 
As    either   Mandricard,    or  else    some  greater 
prince, — 

Sae.  [cuide.]  Methinks  these  salutations  make 
my  thoughts 
To  be  heroicaL — 
But  say,  to  whom  art  thou  sent? 

Org.  To  the  County  Sacripant 

Sac  Why,  I  am  he. 

Org.  It  pleaseth  your  majesty  to  jest. 

Sac.  Whatever  I  seem,  I  tell  thee  I  am  he. 

Org.  Then  may  it  please  your  honour,  the 
Emperor  Marsilius,  together  with  his  daughter 
Angelica  and  Orlando,  entreateth  your  excelleocy 
to  dine  with  them. 

Sac.  Is  Angelica  there  ? 

Org.  There,  my  good  lord. 

Sac.  Sirrah. 

Man.  My  lord  ? 

Sac  Villain,  Angelica  sends  for  me  :  see  that 
Thou  entertain  that  happy  messenger, 
And  bring  him  in  with  thee.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Orlando,  the  Dcke  or  AQurrAiK,  and  the  Countt 
RossiLioK,  wlh  Soldiers. 

Orl.  Princes  of  France,  the  sparkling  light  of 
fame. 
Whose  glory's  brighter  than  the  bumish'd  gates 
From  whence  Liatona's  lordly  son  doth  march, 
When,  moimted  on  his    coach    tinsell'd    with 

flames. 
He  triumphs  in  the  beauty  of  the  heavens ; 
This  is  the  place  where  Rodomont  lies  hid : 
Here  lies  he,  like  the  thief  of  Thessaly, 
Which  souds  abroad  and  searoheth  for  his  prey. 
And,  being  gotten,  straight  he  gallops  home. 
As  one  that  dares  not  break  a  spear  in  field. 
But  trust  me,  princes,  I  have  girt  his  fort, 
And  I  wiU  sack  it,  or  on  this  castle-wall 
ril  write  my  resolution  with  my  blood : — 
Therefore,  drum,  sound  a  parle. 

[A  parle  it  eounded,  and  a  Soldier  eomea  upon  the  vailt. 

Sol.  Who  is  *  that  troubleth  our  sleeps  f 
OrL  Why,  sluggard,  seest  thou  not  Lycaon's 
son. 
The  hardy  plough-swain  unto  mighty  Jove, 
Hath  trac'd  his  silver  furrows  in  the  heavens. 
And,  turning  home  his  over-watchdd  team, 


•  ui]  The  4to.  of  1690  "ia't. 
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'    OiTet  l6ttYe  unto  Apollo's  chariot  1 
I    I  iell  thee,  iluggtrd,  ileep  is  far  unfit 
I    For  Boch  ai  still  have  hammering  in  their  heads 
,    But  only  hope  of  honour  and  revenge : 
These  call'd  me  forth  to  rouse  thy  master  up. 
Tell  him  from  me,  false  coward  as  he  is, 
That  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine, 
-    Is  come  this  morning,  with  a  band  of  French, 
To  play  him  hunt*8-up  with  a  point  of  war :  * 
I'll  beliis  minstrel  with  my  drum  and  fife; 
Bid  him  come  forth,  and  danoe  it  if  he  dare, 
Let  fortune  throw  her  favours  where  she  list 
SoL   Frenchman,    between    half-sleeping    and 
awake. 
Although  the  misty  veil  strain*d  over  Cynthia 
Hinders  my  sight  from  noting  all  thy  crew. 
Yet,  for  I  know  thee  and  thy  straggling  grooms 
Can  in  conoeit  build  castles  in  the  sky, 
But  in  your  actions  like  the  stammering  Greek 
Which  breathes  his  courage  bootless  in  the  air, 
I  wish  thee  well,  Orlando,  get  thee  gone, 
Say  that  a  sentinel  did  suffer  thee ; 
For  if  the  round  or  oourt-of-guard  should  hear 
Thou  or  thy  men  were  braying  at  the  walls, 
Charles*  wealth,  the  wealth  of  all  his  western 

mines. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Transalpine  France, 
Might  not  pay  ransom  to  the  king  for  thee. 

Orl.  Brave  sentinel,  if  nature  hath  f  enchas'd 
A  sympathy  of  courage  to  thy  tale, 
And,  like  the  champion  of  Andromache, 
Thou,  or  thy  master,  dare  come  out  the  gates, 
Maugre  the  watch,  the  round,  or  court-of-guard, 
I  will  attend  to  abide  the  coward  here. 
If  not,  but  still  the  craven  sleeps  secure, 
Pitching  his  guard  within  a  trench  of  stones, 
Tell  him  his  walla  shall  serve  him  for  no  proo( 
But  as  the  son  of  Saturn  in  his  wrath 
Posh'd  X  All  the  mountains  at  Typhceus'  head, 
And  topsy-turvy  turned  the  bottom  up, 


*  a  point  qf  war]  This  expression— which  is  by  no 
meaoB  uncommon— occurs  in  the  opening  scene  of  ano- 
ther pl«y  in  the  present  volume,- Peele's  Edieard  the 

FirH  : 

**  llatreverB,  thon 

Bound  proudly  hero  a  perfect  point  of  tear 

III  honour  of  thy  soveroign's  safe  return/* 

Tet  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  Corrector  altera  *'and  a  point  qf 
war"  to  ** and  report  of  war"  in  Shakespeare's  See. 
PaH  of  Htnry  the  Fourth^  act  !▼.  sc.  1. ;  and  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  recent  note  ad.  l,  gravely  tcUs  us  that  the 
Correetor  has  done  "  probably  rightly  "  I 

t  AaM]  The  4to.  of  1699  "  had." 

t  Pask'd]  i.e.  hurled  (to  path  Is,  properly,  to  dash  in 
plecoii).  BtHuethiug  has  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  this 
souteuoe. 


So  shall  the  castle  of  proud  Rodomont.-— 
And  BO,  braye  lords  of  France,  let's  to  the  fight 

lExmtU. 
Alarunu:  Rodouont  an<2  BanrnncAXT /tjf.    Enttr 

OrULKDO  with  RODOMOMT'S  COOt, 

OrL  The  fox  is  scap'd,  but  here's  his  case : 
I  mifis*d  him  near ;  'twas  time  for  him  to  tnidge. 

Etder  Ou  Dukb  op  Aquitaiv. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Aquitain  ! 

Aq.  My  lord. 
The  court-ofguard  is  put  unto  the  sword. 
And  all  the  watch  that  thought  themselves  so 

sure, 
So  that  not  one  within  the  castle  breathes. 

Orl,  Come,  tlien, 
Let's  post  amain  to  find  out  Rodomont, 
And  then  in  triumph  march  unto  Marsiliua 

[Sxtuvl. 
Enter  Msdor  aind  Asoeuoa. 
Ang.  I  marvel,  Medor,  what  my  father  means 
To  enter  league  with  County  Sacripant? 

Me.  Madam,  the  king  your  father's  wise  enough; 
He  knows  the  county,  like  to  Cassius, 
Sits  sadly  dumping,  aiming  Caesar's  death, 
Tet  crying  **  Ave"  to  his  majesty. 
But,  madam,  mark  a  while,  and  you  shall  see 
Your  father  shake  him  off  from  secrecy.* 
Ang.  So  much  I  guess ;  for  when  he  will'd  I 
should 
Give  entertainment  to  the  doting  earl. 
His  speech  was  ended  with  a  firowning  smile. 
Me.  Madam,  see  where  he  comes:  I  wiU  be  gone. 

{Exit, 
Enter  Sackipaitt  and  hit  Han. 
Sac  How  fares  my  fair  Angelica  ? 
A  ng.  Well,  that  my  lord  so  fiiiendly  is  in  league, 
As  honour  wills  him,  with  Marailius. 
Sac  Angelica,  shall  I  have  a  word  or  two  with 

theel 

* 
Aag,  What  pleasetli  my  lord  for  to  command. 

Sac  Then  know,  my  love,  I  cannot  paint  my 
grief, 
Kor  tell  a  tale  of  Venus  and  her  son^ 
Reporting  such  a  catalogue  of  toys  : 
It  fits  not  Sacripant  to  be  effeminate^ 
Only  give  leave,  my  fiur  Angelica, 
To  say,  the  county  is  in  love  with  thee. 

Ang,  Pardon,  my  lord ;  my  loves  are  over-past: 
So  firmly  is  t  Orlando  printed  in  my  thoughts, 
As  love  hath  left  no  place  for  any  else. 

Sac  Why,  over-weening  damsel,  see'stthon  not 


•  Aim  of  from  Mcreey]  Qy.  "him  from  sodety"? 
t  SoJlmUyu]  Qy.  "So  firm's"? 
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Thy  Iftwless  love  unto  this  siraggling  mate 
Hath  fill'd  oar  Afric  regions  full  of  blood  1 
And  wilt  thou  itill  peredver  in  thy  love  1 
Tush,  leave  the  Palatine,  and  go  with  me. 

Ang,  Braye  county,  know,  where  sacred  love 
unitesy 
The  knot  of  gordian  at  the  shrine  of  Jove 
Was  never  half  so  hard  or  intricate 
As  be  the  bands  which  lovely  Venus  ties. 
Sweet  is  my  love ;  and,  for  I  love,  my  lord. 
Seek  not  unless,  os  Alexander  did, 
To  cut  the  plough-swain's  tn^as  with  thy  sword. 
Or  slice  the  slender  fillets  of  my  life : 
Or  *  else,  my  lord,  Orlando  must  be  mine. 

Sac  Stand  I  on  love  1  stoop  I  to  Venus'  lure. 
That  never  yet  did  fear  the  god  of  warl 
Shall  men  report  that  County  Sacripant 
Held  loven'  pains  for  pining  passions  f 
Shall  soch  a  siren  offer  me  more  wrong 
Than  they  did  to  the  prince  of  Ithaca  ? 
No; 

As  he  f  his  ears*  so,  county,  stop  thine  eye. 
Qo  to  your  needle,  lady,  and  your  douts ; 

00  to  sodb  milksops  as  are  fit  for  love : 

1  will  employ  my  busy  brains  for  war* 

Am^.  Let  not*  my  lord,$  denial  breed  offence  : 
liove  doth  allow  her  favours  but  to  one. 
Nor  can  there  sit  within  the  sacred  shrine 
Of  Venus  more  than  one  installM  heart. 
Orlando  Is  the  gentleman  I  love. 
And  more  than  he  may  not  §  enjoy  my  lovo. 

&K.  Damsel, be  gone  :  fancy ||  hath  taken  leave; 
Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  I  heal'd  myself, 
At  those  that  with  Achilles'  lance  were  wounded, 
Fetdk*d  help  at  self-same  pointed  spear.  IT 
Beauty  gvi  brave,  and  beauty  hath  repulse ; 
And,  bcttuty,  get  ye  gone  **  to  your  Orlando. 

[Reit  Akoklica. 

If  aw.  My  lord,  hath  love  amated  ft  him  whose 
thonghta 
Have  ever  been  heroical  and  brave  f 
Stand  you  in  dumps,  like  to  the  Myrmidon 
Trapt  in  the  tresses  of  Polyzena, 
Who,  mid  the  gloiy  of  his  chivalry, 
Sat  daunted  with  a  maid  of  Asial 
Sae,  Think'et  thou  my  thoughts  are  lunacies  of 
love? 

*  Or]  Of.  *'  For^'T  bat  the  whole  8p«och  is  corrupted. 

♦  kt]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1599. 
:  hrU]  The4Uw.  "LonU" 

f  «u(jr  MfJ  The  4to.  of  1509  "can  not." 

/owryj  L  e.  lore, 
n  poinud  $pmr]  Qy.  "dmdly-poiwUdtpfar**^ 
•*  fom]  The  4io.  of  1599  "home.** 
tl  OMMitel]  La.  dauoted,  dismayed. 


No,  they  are  brands  fir^  in  Pluto's  forge. 
Where  sits  Tisiphone  tempering  in  flames 
Those  torches  that  do  set  on  fire  revenge. 
I  lov*d  the  dame ;  but  brav'd  by  her  repulse, 
Hate  calls  me  on  to  quittance  all  my  ills ; 
Which  first  must  come  by  offering  prejudice 
Unto  Orlando  her  belovM  love. 

Man.  0,  how  may  that  be  brought  to  pass^  my 
lordl 

Sac  Thus. 
Thou  see'st  that  Medor  and  Angelica 
Are  still  so  secret  in  their  private  walks, 
As  that  they  trace  the  shady  lawnds,* 
And  thickest-shadow'd  groves, 
Which  well  may  breed  suspicion  of  some  love. 
Now,  than  the  French  no  nation  under  heaveu 
Is  sooner  touch'd  with  stings  of  jealousy. 

Man,  And  what  of  that,  my  lord  ? 

Sac.  Hard  by,  for  solace,  in  a  secret  grove, 
The  county  once  a-day  fails  not  to  walk : 
There  solemnly  he  ruminates  his  love. 
Upon  those  shrubs  that  compass-in  the  spring. 
And  on  those  trees  that  border-in  those  walks, 
ril  slily  have  engraven  on  every  bark 
The  names  of  Medor  and  Angelica. 
Hard  by,  I'll  have  some  roundelays  hung  up, 
Wherein  shall  be  some  posies  of  their  loves, 
Fraughted  so  full  of  fiery  passions 
As  that  the  county  shall  perceive  by  proof 
Medor  hath  won  his  fair  Angelica. 

Man.  Is  this  all,  my  lord  ? 

S<ie,  No; 
For  thou  like  to  a  shepherd  shalt  be  cloth'd. 
With  staff  and  bottle,  like  some  country-swain 
That  tends  his  flocks  feeding  upon  these  downs. 
There  see  thou  buzz  into  the  county's  ears 
That  thou  hast  often  seen  within  these  woods 
Base  Medor  sporting  with  Angelica ; 
And  when  he  hears  a  shepherd's  simple  tale, 
He  will  not  think  'tis  feign'd. 
Then  either  a  madding  mood  will  end  his  love. 
Or  worse  betide  him  through  fond  jealousy. 

Man,  Excellent,  my  lord ;  see  how  I  will  play 
the  shepherd. 

Sac.  And  mark  thou  how  I  willf  play  the 
carver: 
Therefore  be  gone,  and  make  thee  ready  straight. 

[Exit  hit  Man  :  Backipaht  carrtf  the  nama  and 
hanff*  up  the  roundelaya  on  the  trtet^  arut  then 
goes  otU  :  and  hie  Man  re-tntere  like  a  ehepherd. 


*  laiends]  An  old  form  of  lavne :  —  "  this  youthfVil 
Lord  of  the  lawnde." — Naah's  Pierce  FennUeste,  Ac.,  Big. 
F  4,  ed.  1596.— A  corrupted  passofine. 

t  viU]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1594. 
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Man,  Thus  all  alone^  and  like  a  shepherd's 
swain, 
As  Paris,  when  (Enone  loT*d  him  well, 
Forgat  *  he  was  the  son  of  Priamus, 
All  clad  in  grey,  sat  piping  on  a  reed ; 
So  I  tranaformM  to  this  countiy  shape, 
Haunting  t  these  groves  to  work  my  master^s  will. 
To  plague  the  Palatine  with  jealousy, 
And  to  conceit  him  with  some  deep  extreme. — 
Here  comes  the  man  imto  his  wonted  walk. 

Xnter  0RLAVDO«n<2  Oboauo. 
Orl.  Orgalio,  go  see  a  sentinel  be  plao'd, 
And  bid  the  soldiers  keep  a  court-of-guard. 
So  to  hold  watch  till  secret  here  alone 
I  meditate  upon  the  thoughts  of  love. 

Org.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

OrL    Fair  queen  of   love,  thou    mistress  of 
delight^ 
Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phcebe's 

train. 
Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orbs. 
That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers ; 
Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon'a  course, 
And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 
To  droop,  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 
Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  X  beauty  of  the  even, 
Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 
Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  §  the  Nymphs 
With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  Satyrs  piay. 
Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 
Tread  she  these  lawnds,||  kind  Flora,  boast  thy 

pride.1I 
Seek  she  for  shade,**  spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 
Fair  FlorSyft  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 
Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 
Ah,  thought,  my  heaven !  ah,  heaven,  that  knows 

my  thought  1 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 


•  Forpat]  The  4to.  of  1599  "Forgot" 

t  /Taunftitj^]  Qj'  "  Haumt  in  "?  or  is  the  possafifo  muti- 
lated? 

{  gveet]  MS.  Alleyn  (in  which  the  throe  first  words 
of  this  line  are  wanting)  "faire." 

CoDceming  that  MS.,  which  commences  with  the 
present  speech,  see  the  Account  ^  Oreene  and  hit 
Writing*,  p.  81. 

§  wherea'i]  MS.  Alloyn  **  wheare." 

tj  lawndf\  See  note  *,  p.  95,  sec.  col.     . 

^  kind  Flora,  booMl  thy  pride]  MS.  Alleyn  "sweet 
<!ora,  boii  thy  flowers." 

•■  Oiodt]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4to8.  "shades." 
'    tt  ^««»'  Pl<yra,  Ac.]  MS.  AMeyn ; 

*'  Kinde  Flora,  make  her  eoueh  fair  criMatl  tpringu : 
leathe  you  her  Roie$,  yf  tht  long  to  drink.'* 


Man,  [atide]  The  heaven  of  love  is  but  a 
pleasant  hell, 
Where  none  but  foolish-wise  imprison'd  dwelL 
Orl.  Orlando,   what  contrarious  thoughts  be 
these,* 
That  flock  with  doubtful  motions  f  in  thy  mindl 
Heaven  smiles,  and  X  trees  do  boast  their  sum- 
mer §  pride. 
What !  Venus  writes  her  ||  triumphs  here  beside. 
Man,  [aside.']  Tet  when  thine  eye  hath  seen, 
thy  heart  shall  rue 
The  tragic  chance  Uiat  shortly  shall  ensuo. 
Orl.  [reads.]  **  Angelica  ;^' — ah,  sweet  and  hea- 
venly II  name. 
Life  to  my  life,  and  essence  to  my  joy ! 
But»  soft  1 

This  gordian  knot  together  co-unites 
A  Medor  partner  in  her  peerl^s  love. 
Unkind,  and  will  she  bend  her  thoughts  to 

change  1 
Her  name,  her  writing  !  Foolish  **  and  unkind ! 
No  name  of  hers,  unless  the  brooks  relent 
To  hear  her  name,  and  Rhodanus  vouchsafe 
To  raise  hl3  moisten'd  locks  from  out  the  reeds, 
And  flow  with  calm  alongst  his  turning  bounds : 
No  name  of  hers,  unless  the  Zephyr  ft  blow 
Her  dignities  alongst  Ardenia  woods,  XX 
Where  all  the  world  for  wonders  do  await 
And  yet  her  name  1  for  why  §§  Angelica ; 
But,  mix'd  with  Medor,  not  ||||  Angelica. 
Only  by  me  was  lov'd  Angelica, 
Only  for  me  must  live  Angelica. 
I  find  her  drift :  perhaps  the  modest  pledge 
Of  my  content  hath  with  a  secret  smile  %^ 
And  Bweet  disguise  restrain'd  her  fancy  thus, 
Figuring  ***  Orlando  under  Medor^s  name ; 
Fine  drift,  fair  nymph !  Orlando  hopes  no  leas. 

[£ptM  the  rouAddayt. 

Yet  more  !  are  Muses  masking  in  these  trees, 


*  be  thtte]  MS.  Alleyn  "are  those." 
t  motions]  MS.  AUoyn  "  motion." 

I  Heaven  smUes,  and]    MS.  Alleyn  "heavens    smile, 
thes." 

§  Kummer]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4toB.  "summers.** 

II  WhaJl!    FenuM  vrita  her]  MS.  Alleyn  "  Tmiu  hath 
graven  hir.'* 

f  heavenly]  MS.  Alleyn  "blessed." 
•■  FooliA]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4to8.  "  hh/aolith.** 
ft  the  Zephyr]  So  MS.  AUoyn.— The  4tos."ZephynM.* 
tt  alongtt  Ardenia  teood*,  ^tc.]  MS.  Alleyn ; 

"along  the  desert  teoodes 
of  Anion,  icher  the  world/or  wonders  waightes." 
19  for  tDhy]  i.  o.  bec.iu<<e. 
nil  not]  MS.  Alley u  "  then  not." 
^^  o  secret  innilt]  MS.  Alleyn  "o  privy  thought" 
•••  Fiffurinff]  MS.  Alleyn  "  shadowing." 
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FVuDmg*  their  ditties  in  conceited  lines. 
Making  a  goddess,  in  despite  of  me, 
Tliat  have  no  other  f  but  Angelica  { 

Man,  [asideJ]  Poor  hapless  man^  these  thoughts 
ocmtiun  thy  hell  f 

Orl  [reads.] 


it 


AngtUca  it  lady  of  hU  heart, 
AmgeUea  is  subUance  of  his  joy, 

Angelica  is  medicine  of  his  smart, 
Angdiea  kath  healid  his  annoy.* 


'   Ah,  false  Angelica  I — ^What,  have  we  more? 

I  [Readt. 

"Let  proves,  let  rocks,  let  woods,  let  tDotery  springs. 
The  eedar,  cypress,  laurel,  and  the  pine, 
Joy  in  the  notes  of  hoe  (ha/t  Medor  sings 
Of  those  sweet  looks,  Angelica,  of  thine, 
TKen^  Mtdcr,  in  Angdiea  take  ddight, 
Eariy,  at  wwm,  at  neon,  at  even,  and  night,^ 

Whai,  dares  ICedort  court  my  Yenus  1 

What  may  Orlando  deem  I 

^toa,  forsske  the  bounds  of  Sicily, 

For  now  f  in  ma  thy  restless  flames  appear. 

Befna'd,  eontenm'd,  disdained  1  what  wozse  than 


I   Oigiliol 

JU-eaUr  Oboalio. 
Org,  Hy  lord  111 

Orl.  Boy,1l  view  these  trees  carved  with  true- 
I  lore  knots, 

The  inscription  **  Medor  and  Angelica  ;  " 
j   And  read  these  Terses  hung  up  of  their  loves : 
Kow  tell  me,  boy,  what  dost  thou  think  ? 


*  Frtminff]  MB.  AJleyn '*  forming.** 

t  oOcr]  H&  Alleyn  "goddeu.** 

t  amd  night.^ 

FWf,  <Uref  Meier,  Ac]   A  mutiktad  psaaage ; 
which  la  If  8.  AUeyn  stands  thus,— incomplete : 
••  — ^— — ^^— ^.— — —  sorowes  dwell. 
duo  Midor  eowri  my  Fmut  f  can  hir  eyes 
bayte  any  loolces  bub  sncho  as  mnst  sdmyre  ? 

•  •  •  ^}MXr^ay(hrUmdodJtaMf** 
I  rtft  iMv]  Ma  Alleyn  "/or  why." 

I  wAol  wwu  Mem  ikut  f 

OrgaXiol 

JU^nter  OaoAUa 

Oao.  MulardflHA.  AU«yn  ; 

**  what  not^  then  thus. 

•  •  •  •  angry  brest. 

ilfpolto. — my  Lord.'* 

%  Sag,  Ac]  MB.  AHeyn  gives  this  speech  thus ; 

**  onxM  bstber,  Aigalio :  riUyne,  behold  these  lynes ; 
aaasHtkeHtrm  carved  with  trut  love  knUtta, 
wherin  are  llgurd  Medor  amd  AngeUea. 
««ac  tfalDksi  Mm  ofit  ** 


Org.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  think  Angelica  is 
a  woman. 

Orl.  And  what  of  that  *  ? 

Org.  Therefore  unconstant,  mutable,  having 
their  loves  hanging  in  their  eyelids ;  that  as  they 
are  got  with  a  look,  so  they  are  lost  again  with  a 
wink.  But  here's  a  shepherd ;  it  may  be  he  can 
tell  us  news. 

OrL  What  messenger  hath  Ate  sent  abroad 
With  idle  looks  to  listen  my  laments  Y  f — 
Sirrah,  who  wronged  happy  nature  so. 
To  spoil  these  trees  with  this  Angelica  ? — 
Yet  in  her  name,  Orlando,  they  are  blest. 

Man.  I  am  a  shepherd-swain,  thou  wandering 
knight, 
That  watch  my  flocks^  not  one  that  follow  love. 

OrL  As  follow  love  !   dar'st  X  thou  dispraise 
my  heaven, 
Or  once  disgrace  or  §  prejudice  her  name  f 
Is  not  Angelica  the  queen  of  love, 
Deck'd  with  the  compound  wreath  of  Adon'a 

flowers  t 
She  is.    Then  speak,  thou  peasant^  what  is  he 
That  dares  attempt  to  court  i|  my  queen  of  lovs^ 
Or  I  shall  IT  send  thy  soul  to  Charon's  charge. 

Man.  Brave  knight,  since  fear  of  death  en- 
foroeth  still 
In  greater  minds  submission  and  relent, 
Know  that  this  Medor,  whose  unhappy  name 
Is  mix^d  with  the  fisur  Angelica's, 
Is  even  that  Medor  that  enjoys  her  love. 
Yon  cave  bears  witness  of  their  kind  content ; 
Yon  meadows  talk  the  actions  of  their  joy ; 
Our  shepherds  in  their  songs  of  solace  sing, 
"  Angelica  doth  none  **  but  Medor  love." 

Orl  Angelica  doth  none  but  Medor  love  f 
Shall  Medor,  then,  possess  Orlando's  love  ? 
Dainty  and  gladsome  beams  ft  of  my  delight, 

•  of  that]  MS.  Alleyn  "then." 
t  lamentM]  MB.  Alleyn  "lament." 
t  dar'tl]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4tos.  "why  dard." 
§  Or  once  di$graee  or]  MS.  Alleyn ' '  offor  duffraee^  and.  '* 
II  ThiCU  daru  attempt  to  court]  MS.  Alleyn  *'that  dare 
attempt,  or  eourt." 
Y  thedl]  MS.  AUeyn  "wilL" 
•*  "  Angelica  doth  none,  ke.]  MS.  Alleyn ; 

"Nought  but  Angelica  and  Medors  love. 

Orl.  Nought  but  Angelica  and  Medors  love  I " 
t  \  Daintf  and  gladsome  beams,  Ac]  The  4tos.  have ; 
**J)amtie  and  gladsome  beames  qf  my  ddight, 

JkUeiova  howers,  wAy  smiles  your  heauen/or  Mom 

JTuU  wandring  make  you  proue  Orlandos/oa  f  ** 
MS.  Alleyn  has : 

**danty  and  gladsome  beanus  of  my  delight, 
why  feast  your  gleames  on  others  lustftill  thoughtas  ? 
delicious  browes,  wAy  smile  your  heaven /or  Mo«^ 
that  woundring  you  prove  poor  Orlandos/oes  f  " 

B 
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Delicioua  brows,  why  emile  your  heavens  for 

those 
That,    wounding    you,   prove    poor   Orlando*B 

foes? 
Lend   me   your  plaints,   you   sweet   Arcadian 

nymphs, 
That  wont  to  sing*  your  new-departed  t  loves ; 
Thou  weeping  flood,  leave    Orpheus'  wail  for 

me; 
And,t  Titan's  nieces,  gather  all  in  one 
Those  fluent  springs  of  your  lamenting  tears, 
And   let   them   stream    along  §    my    fidntfull 

looks* 
Man,  [(uide.]  Now  is  the  fire,  late  smother'd 

in  suspect, 
Kindled,  and  bums  within  his  angry  bresst : 
Now  have  I  done  the  will  of  Sacripani|| 

OrL  Fasmineum  servile  genus,  entdele,  SHperimm : 
Discourteous  women,  nature's  foirest  ill. 
The  woe  of  man,  that  first^reated  ourse, 
Base  female  sex,  sprung  from  blaok  Ate's  loins. 
Proud,  disdainful,  cruel,  and  unjust. 
Whose   words   are   shaded  1[    with  enchanting 

wiles, 
Worse  than  Medusa  mateth  **  all  our  minds ; 
And  in  their  hearts  sits  shameless  treachery, 
Turning  a  truthless  vile  circumference. 
O,  could  my  Airy  paint  their  furies  forth  ! 
For  hell's  no  hell,  comparM  to  their  hearts. 
Too  simple  devils  to  conceal  their  arts ; 
Bom  to  be  plagues  unto  the  thoughts  of  men, 
Brought  for  eternal  pestilence  to  the  world. 
OfemminUe  inffegno,  de  tutti  maii  aede. 
Come  H  volgi  e  muii  facUmente, 
Contrario  oggeUo  propria  de  la  fede  1 
0  infeliee,  o  miser  efti  ti  credel 
Importune^  superbe,  dispeUose, 
Prive  damoTf  difede^  e  di  consiglio, 
Temerarie,  crudeU,  iniqtief  ingirate. 


*  iinff]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  itsM.   ''waUe**  (whioh 
word  oconn  In  the  next  line), 
t  netMleparied}  US.  AUeyn  "Ute  departed.** 
t  And]  MS.  AUeyn  ■*proude." 

I  itream  along]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4to8.  "  flow 
alongst "  (but  we  haye  Just  had  the  words  **  flood  '*  and 
•' fluent  ")l 

II  Sacripant,  Ac]  After  the  word  "  Saeripanl,**  aome- 
thing  Is  wanting  in  MS.  Alleyn :  it  then  gives, 

"  Axgalio,  seek  me  out  Medor,  seek  out  that  same, 
that  dare  inohaae  him  with  AngeUea  " : 
it  then  marks  a  speech  in  reply  to  Orlando  as  having 
ended  with  the  word  "  be  " ;    after  whioh,  it  is  again 
imperfect  down  to  **  OfemminiU  ingtffno,**  fto. 

^  areahaded]  Qy.  •' o'et^itaded  **  T  But  the  passage  to 
mntiUted. 

**  mateth]  t  e.  ooufoundeth. 


Per  pegtHemia  etema  oZ  mando  naie,* — 
Villain,  what  art  thou  that  foUowest  me  f  f 

Org.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  am  your  servant,  Oxgalio. 

Orl.  No,  villain,  thou  art  Medor ; 
That  rann'st  away  with  [my]  Angelica. 

Org.  Ko,  by  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  am  Orgslio; 
Ask  all  these  people  else. 

Orl.  Art  thou  Orgaliof  tell  me  where  Medor  is. 

Org.  My  lord,  look  where  he  sits. 

Orl.  What,  sits  he  here,  and  braves  me  tool 

Man.  Xo,  truly,  sir,  I  am  not  he. 

Orl.  Yes,  villain.  [Drava  him  in  hy  tkt  leg. 

Org.  Help,  help,  my  Lord  of  Aquitain  ! 

BnJttr  the  Dtjkk  or  AqurrAiK  and  Soldiers. 

0,  my  Lord  of  Aqultaio,  the  Count  Orlando  is 
run  mad,  and  taking  of  a  shepherd  by  the  heels, 
rends  him  as  one  would  tear  a  lark  !  See  where 
he  comes,  with  a  leg  on  his  neck. 

Re-tnUr  Oblavdo  wUk  a  Ug, 

Orl,  Villain,  provide  me  straight  a  lion's  skin. 
Thou  see'st  I  now  am  mighty  Hercules ; 
Look  Where's  my  massy  dab  upon  my  neck. 
I  must  to  hell. 

To  seek  for  Mcdor  and  Angelica, 
Or  else  I  die. 

You  that  are  the  rest,  get  you  quickly  away ; 
Provide  ye  horses  all  of  bumish'd  gold. 
Saddles  of  cork,  because  111  have  them  lig^t ; 
For  Charlemagne  the  great  is  up  in  arms. 


*  The  first  four  of  these  lines  are  tram  the  117th 
stansa  of  the  xzvii.  Canto  of  Arioato's  OHomdo  Fwriota, 
the  other  four  flrom  the  12l8t  stanza  of  the  same  oanto. 
Oreene  has  substituted  "de  tutti  mali  sede^**  for  the 
"egli  dioea"  of  the  origloaL  "Importune,  supecbe," 
&e..  is  flcaroely  intelligible^  if  the  word  "  donne "  be 
omitted,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  stanza 
fix>m  which  it  is  taken.  For  this  note  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindneaa  of  Signor  PanlssL 

t  ViUam,  wAol  aH  <Ao«  (A<U  foOaveeMt  mt  f\  Thus  in  MS. 
Alleyn ; 

"vUayiM,  Aigalio,  when  medor?  medor  is,  medor  a 
knave  ;  vAcU,  lyes  he  here, 

and  brave*  nu  to  my  &oet  by  heaven,  He  tear 
\draggea  him  m] 

him  pecemeale  in  dispight  of  these. 
\tntera  teiih  a  tuan*  legg] 

Tillayns,  provide  me  ttraigkl  a  Hon*  akynnt. 

onhianeok. 

for  I,  thou  seest,  am  mightp  Hercules. 

see  vhert  my  nassjf  dubb  upon  my  tt<elr. 

J  must  tokeltto  iight  with  Cerberus, 

And  find  out  Medor  ther,  you  vilaynes,  or  Da  ^ya 

shall  1  dost 

ah,  ah,  ah,  Sixha,  Argalio  1 

He  weare  the  speare  frmmd  out  of   •    •    • 
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And  Arthur  with  a  crew  of  Britons  comes 

To  seek  for  Modor  and  Angelica. 

[So  ht  btateth  them  aU  in  htfort  him,  ixetpi 
OnoAUo. 

Bnter  Mabsiuvb. 

Ory.  Ah«  my  lord,  Orlando 

ifars.  Orlando  1  what  of  Orlando  t 

Ory.  Hoi  my  lord,  runs  madding  through  the 
woods. 
Like  mad  Orestes  in  his  greatest  rage* 
Step  but  aside  into  the  bordering  grove, 
There  shall  you  see  engraren  on  every  tree 
The  lawless  love  of  Medor  and  Angelica. 
0,  see^  my  lord,  not  any  shrub  but  bears 
The  oufsM  stamp  that  wrought  the  county's  nge. 
If  thou  be'st  mighty  King  UarsiUus, 
For  whom  the  county  would  adventure  life, 
Bevsnge  it  on  the  &lse  Angelica. 

ifart.  ^roflt  me,  Orgslio,  Theseus  in  his  rage 
Did  never  more  revenge  his  wrong'd  Hippolytns 
Tfasa  I  will  on  the  £slse  Angelica. 
Go  to  my  eourt,  and  drsg  me  Medor  forth ; 
Tesr  firom  his  breost  the  daring  villain's  heart 
Next  take  that  base  and  damn'd  adulteress, — 
I  seon&  to  title  hsr  with  daughtei's  name, — 
pBt  her  in  rsgs,  and,  like  some  shepherdess. 
Exile  her  from  my  kingdom  presently. 
Delay  not,  good  Oigalio,  see  it  done. 

[SxU  OsGALia. 

Bitler  a  Soldier*  with  If  A]n>BiOAao  ditguited. 
How  now,  my  friend !  what  fellow  hast  thou  theret 

M,  He  says^  my  lord, 
Hut  be  is  servant  unto  Mandricard. 

Mmn.  To  Haodricard  I 
It  fits  ma  not  to  sway  *  the  diadem. 
Or  rula  the  wealthy  realms  of  Barbary, 

To  sUin  my  thoughts  with  any  cowardice. 

Thy  master  brav'd  f  me  to  my  teeth, 
He  back'd  the  Prince  of  Cuba  for  my  foe ; 
For  which  nor  he  nor  his  shall  scape  my  hands. 
No,  soldier,  think  me  resolute  as  he. 

Mamd.  It  grieves  me  much  that  princes  dissgree, 
Sith  black  repentance  foUoweth  afterward : 
Bat  leaving  that,  psrdon  me,  gracious  lord. 

JTon.  For  thou  entreat*8ty  and  newly  art  arriVd, 
And  yet  thy  sword  is  not  imbru'd  in  blood| 
Upon  oonditions,  I  will  pardon  thee,^— 
That  thou  ehalt  never  tell  thy  msster,  Mandricard, 
Nor  any  fellow-soldier  of  the  camp. 
That  King  Manilius  licens'd  thee  depart  : 

•  C»  may,  #0.]  Qy.  "who  gwa^,**  tc.,  and  "And  rvie," 
^  J  Irut'd]  Qy.  "  proudly  "  or  "  boldly  brav'd  "  T 


He  shall  not  think  I  am  so  much  his  friend. 
That  he  or  one  of  his  shall  scape  my  hand. 

Mand.  I  swear,  my  lord,  and  vow  to  keep  my 
word. 

Man.  Then  take  my  banderol  of  red ; 
Mine,  and  none  but  mine,  shall  honour  thee. 
And  safe  conduct  thee  to  Port  Carthagene. 

Mamd,  But  say,  my  lord,  if  Mandricard  were 
here. 
What  favour  should  he  find,  or  life  or  death  ? 

Man,  I  tell  thee,  friend,  it  fits  not  for  a  king 
To  prise  his  wrath  before  his  courtesy. 
Were  Mandricard,  the  King  of  Mexico, 
In  prison  here,  and  orav'd  but  liberty, 
So  little  hate  hangs  in  Marsilius'  breast, 
As  one  entreaty  should  quite  raze  it  out. 
But  this  concerns  not  thee,  therefore,  farewell. 

Mand.  Thanks,  and  good  fortune  fall  to  such 
a  king 
As  covets  to  be  counted  courteous. 

[ExUHAXBoim. 
Blush,  Mandricard ; 

The  honour  of  thy  foe  disgraoeth  thee ; 

Thou  wrongest  him  that  wisheth  thee  but  well ; 

Thou  bringest  store  of  men  from  Mexico 

To  battle  him  that  iooms  to  injure  thee. 

Pawning  his  colours  for  thy  warrantize. 

Back  to  thy  ships,  and  hie  thee  to  thy  home ; 

Budge  not  a  foot  to  aid  Prince  Rodomont ; 

But  friendly  gratulate  these  favours  found. 

And  meditate  on  naught  but  to  be  friends. 

Enter  Oxuuindo  aJttirtd  like  a  vutdman, 
OrL  Woods,  trees,*  leaves ;  leaves,  trees,  woods ; 

*  Obi..  Woods,  tree*,  &o.]  This  nonaenae  ii  much  fuller 
in  MS.  AUeyn ; 

"Orlando. 


Sohu. 


Woodeif  trfn,  leavet,  leave*,  tretif  voodeg;  tria  MequwUur 

trio,  ergo  opUmui  Tlr  non  oat  opUmua  maglstratus.  a 

pony  for  a  pott  of   beer  and  sixe  pence  for  a  peeo 

of  belfe?  wounds  I  what  am  I  the  worse?  o  minerva.' 

talve  :  god  morrow ;  how  doe  you  to  dayf  inoed  goddaoe, 

now  I  see  thou  loveet  thy  ulisses.  lovely  Minerva,  tell 

thy  uliaaea,  wiU  Jove  tend  Mercury  to  Calipeo  to  lett  me 

ffoef 

Here  he  harkeiu.}  trill  he  ?  why  then,  A«  if  a  good  fellow ; 

nay  more,  he  is  a  gentleman^  every  haire  of  the  head  of 

him.  tell  him  I  have  bread  and  beife  for  him  :  lett  him 

put  his  arme  into  my  bag  thtu  deep,  yf  he  will  eate. 

goddeaae,  he  shall  have  it.  thre  blew  beans  [de!l  In 

MS.]  a  blewe  blsdder,  rattle  bladder  [def.  in  MS.]Lan- 

tome  and  candle  light ;  chUd  [def.  in  MS.]  children,  a 

god  when 

He  woiUath  up  amd  dowtu\  but  aoft  you,  minerva»  whata 

a  dock  ?  [det  in  MS  j  hye  tree. 

Ht  eietgee,]  I  am  Orlando  [def.  in  M8.1  so  bragv.  [def. 

in  MS.J  who   *    *    Jupltera  brayne  when  you  were 
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io,  Hmtii'va !   talvef  good 

VV.U  i\>d%yi    Tell  me^  sweet 

/  '^c  -vud  Moixjury  to  Cftlypso,  to 

«.  ..  lig  '  \>h^v,th«ii,  he's  a  gentleman, 

>    uv 't<juduuhiui. — But,  ho^  Orgalio  1 

,.   'Uic,  tuy  loi\l :  did  yoQ  call  me? 
N^s  >^^'i  uttiuo  thee. 

.     I  Uv  u  i.}ud  be  with  you. 

[Pr^fflmtoffoin. 

s,  Sh>,  luithee,  good  Oigalio,  stay:  canat 
^i%,"i  iu>i  lull  luo  what  to  layl 

»'««,.   Nis  by  u*y  tivth« 

( >« «    O.  tUi«  it  la ;  Angelioa  ia  dead. 

I  ><  7.  VV  by,  thou,  the  ehall  be  buried. 

I  >•  •'.  ilut  my  Augelioa  is  dead. 

{h.j.  Why,  it  may  be  so. 

ihl.  but  khe's  dead  and  buried. 

i>i.v-  Ay,  1  think  so* 

ihl.  Notbiug  but  *<  I  think  so,"  and  ''  It  may 
Ih.  til  "  !  [Btatt  him, 

(>« ./.  What  do  you  moan,  my  lord  1 

{hi  Wi»y,  nimli  I  tell  you  •that  my  love  is 

\uil  (Hu  ve  Udt  weep  fur  herl 
(♦•J.  Vt»»,  yw»i  n»y  lordi  I  ^ill« 
(n/    WmU.  do  MO,  then.    Orgalio. 
(>w    My  loidf 
( »i  /    A  uiiMl uui  Is  dead.  [Or^a/io  cricc]  Ah,  poor 

«l^\ii »  •t*.  »»•>  *»*  »"*>»'«  »o^« 
i».  J.  Ni*.v.  I  have  quickly  done. 

«Sc'    Mv  loidf 

vs  i    KU*ti«*t'H  Angelica  is  dead. 

lOmui.m  crieSf  and  Orlando  b0aU  him 

I     t,,     ^     ,,  it.i  4oit  I  boffotUn.    Argallo,  Aigaiio  1 

iM<   \t  k«  w  ■>><(  MutMi'VMj  hATO  me  reoommended  to  tuI- 
,,t    u^  U>  U  l«Uu  1  wuulil  (kynoseohlm  danoe  a galyard. 

my  lord. 
^  iiki  iWts  ImII  iMtt  iMio  lliliiff:    doat  thott  not  know 

-  neither. 

\\(.^  ktt  '«^^«i  Mmiu  iHtit  niiy  nothing,  thou  mayst  be 
.    ,,     .    ,.•»*>.  vUU)u«,  I  tell  thee,  iliv«/ico  <«  dead, 

--^^—  lord. 

•    --my  lord. 

i     i«  »  «  *|  .»»•»»  »H»««t  Mum  ««<  «##^ 
■  -  Li>rd. 

\\  ux   V  u  w^uv,  )«ui  m-«i  ieii  ine  gere 
44.     .*'**.»••)  your  wi^lohwonl,  Argalio. 

*  ,.*»  {\%^kW  »«f  lfti»»"tUee." 


On/.  Why  do  you  beat  me,  my  lord  f 

Orl  Why,  slave,  wilt  ihoa  weep  for  Medors 
Angelical  thou  must  lang^  for  bar. 

Org,  Laugh  1  yes,  I'll  lan^  all  day,  an  you  wilL 

Orl.  Orgalio. 

Org,  My  lord? 

Orl.  Medot^s  Angelica  is  deed. 

Org.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

OrL  So,  'tis  well  now. 

Org.  Nay,  this  is  easier  than  the  other  was. 

OrL  Now  away ! 
Seek  the  herb  moly ;  for  I  must  to  hell. 
To  seek  for  Medor  and  Angelica. 

Org.  I  know  not  the  herb  moly,  T  fiuth. 

Orl.  Gome,  Fll  lead  ye  to  it  by  the  ears. 

Org.  'Tie  here,  my  lord,  'tis  here. 

Orl.  'Tis  indeed. 
Now  to  Charon,  bid  him  dress  his  boat. 
For  he  had  never  such  a  passenger. 

Org.  Shall  I  tell  him  •  your  name  t 

Orl.  No,  then  he  will  be  a&aid,  and  not  be  at 
home.  [Exit  Oboauo. 

Enter  Tom  and  Bai.fb. 

Tom.  Sirrah  Ralph,  an  thoult  go  with  me,  Fll 
let  thee  see  the  bravest  madman  that  ever  thou 
sawest. 

Balph.  Sirrah  Tom,  I  believe  it  was  he  that 
was  at  our  town  o'  Sunday :  Fll  tell  thee  what  he 
did,  sirrsh.  He  oame  to  our  houses  when  all 
our  folks  were  gone  to  church,  and  there  was 
nobody  at  home  but  I,  and  I  was  turning  of  the 
spit,  and  he  oomes  in,  and  bade  me  fetch  him 
some  drink.  Now,  I  went  and  fetched  him  some; 
and  ere  I  came  again,  by  my  troth,  he  ran  away 
with  the  roast  meat,  spit  and  all,  and  so  we  had 
nothing  but  porridge  to  dinner. 

Tom,    By  my  troth,   that  was   brave:  but, 

sirrah,  he  did  so  course  the  boys^  lost  Sunday  ; 

and  if  ye  call  him  madman,  he'll  run  after  you, 

and  tickle  your  ribs  so  with  his  flap  of  leather 

that  he  hath,  as  it  passetlkt 

IThej^  jrpy  ORULimo. 

Balph.  0,  Tom,  look  where  he  is !  call  him 

madman. 

Tom,  Madman,  madman. 

Balph,  Madman,  madman. 

OrL  What  say'st  thou,  villain  ?  t 

[BtaUthaa. 

So,  now  you  shall  be  both  my  soldiers. 

•  km]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1599. 
t  jKMwCA]  i.e.  surpeeaeth,  is  eztmordinazy. 
X  What  $ay'M  tkou^  viUain  f]  Surely  we  may  suspect 
that  Greene  wrotOk  "  What  say  ye,  villains?** 
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TVnw  Your  fioldienl  we  shall  have  a  mad 
captain,  then. 
OrL  You  mt2st  fight  againat  Medor, 
Xaipk^  Yea,  let  me  alone  with  him  for  a  bloody 
noee. 
OrL  Come,  then,  and  I  will  give  you  weapons 
straight.  [Sxeunt. 

FrUtr  AirociJCA,  liie  a  poor  woman. 
Aftff*    Thus    cauBolees   baniah'd    from  thy* 
native  home, 
Here  sit^  Angelica^  and  rest  a  while. 
For  to  bewail  the  fortunes  f  of  thy  love. 

Alcr  BoDOXOHT  «ii<2  Branoimaat,  leith  Soldiers. 

Jtod,  This  way  she  went,  and  far  she  cannot  be. 

Bramd.  See  where  she  is,  my  lord  :  speak  as  if 
You  t  knew  her  not. 

Sod,  Fair  shepherdess,  for  so  thy  sitting  seems, 
Or  nymph,  for  less  thy  beauty  cannot  be^ 
Wha^  feed  you  sheep  upon  these  downs  T 

Ar»^.  Daughter  I  am  unto  a  bordering  swain. 
That  tend  my  flocks  within  these  shady  groves. 

Rod,  Fond  girl,  thou  liest;  thou  art  Angelica. 

Brand,    Ay,  thou  art  she  that  wronged  the 
Palatine* 

Imff,  For  I  am  known,  albeit  I  am  disguis'd, 
Yet  dare  I  turn  the  lie  into  thy  throat, 
Sith  tboa  report* st  I  wronged  Uie  Palatine. 

Brand  Kay,  then^  thou  shalt  be  us'd  accords 

To  thy  deserts. — Come,  bring  her  to  our  tents. 
Bod,  But  stay,  what  drum  is  this  1 1| 

MUir  OaLAVDO  wUk  a  dntm :  Oboauo  ;  and  Ton, 
Raxjv,  tmd  other  Clowxui,  at  Soldiers,  with  tpUt  and 
dnpftrng-pant. 

Brand,  Now  see* 
lngelioa»  the  fruits  of  all  your  love. 

OrL  Soldiers, 
This  is  the  city  of  great  Babylon, 
Where  proud  Darius  was  rebated  If  from  : 
Play  but  the  men,  and  I  will  lay  my  head, 
Well  sack  and  raze  it  ere  the  sun  be  set  - 

2W.**  Yea,  and  scratch  it  too. — March  fair, 
fellow  frying-pan. 

(W.  Ox]gpalio^  knowest  thou  the  cause  of  my 
laughter  t 

•  (Af  J  The  4to.  of  1590  "my." 

1  fortwm}  The  4to.  of  lfi09  "  fortune.'* 

:  r«ii]  The  4U>.  of  IdM  "ye."  In  the  preoeding  line 
"  lord  **  teems  to  he  need  ee  a  disylUbb :  eee  note  *, 
p.  1^4.  flfst  oot 

I  acevnUnff}  Qy.  "eocardingly**? 

I  Rod.  .9m<  Jtay,  vkat  drum  it  thit  f]  Omitted  in  the 
410.  ofU60i 

f  f«fcifel]  See  note  *,  p.  M,  aec.  ool. 

**  Tom]  The  4toa.  "  Clowue." 


Org,  No,  by  my  troth,  nor  no  wise  man  else. 

OrL  Why,  sirrah,  to  think  that  if  the  enemy 
were  fled  ere  we  come,  we'll  *  not  leave  one  of 
our  own  soldiers  aUve,  for  we  two  will  kill  them 
with  our  fists. 

Balph.  Fob,  come,  let's  go  home  again :  hell 
Betprobatum  at  upon  my  head-piece  anon. 

OrL  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  be  hurt, — ^nor  thee. 
Back,  soldiers;  look  where  the  enemy  is. 

Tom,  Captain,  they  haye  a  woman  amongst 
them. 

OrL  And  what  of  that  1 

Tom.  Why,  strike  you  down  the  men,  and  then 
let  me  alone  to  thrust  in  the  woman. 

OrL  No,  I  am  ohallengM  the  single  fight^ 
Sirrah,  is't  you  challenge  me  the  combat  ? 

Brand  Frantic  companion,  lunatic  and  wood,f 
Qet  thee  hence,  or  else  I  tow  by  heaven. 
Thy  madness  ehall  not  privilege  thy  life. 

OrL  I  tell  thee,  villain,  Medor  wrong'd  me  so, 
Sith  thou  art  come  his  champion  to  the  field, 
ril  learn  thee  know  I  am  the  Pfedatine. 

Alantmt  the^JIght/  Orlaxdo  MO*  BBAVDnfABT ;  and  oil 
iht  rettjly,  except  Amosuoa  and  Oboalio. 

Org.  Look,  my  lord,  here's  one  killed. 

OrL  Who  killed  him  f 

Org.  You,  my  lord,  I  think. 

OrL  1 1  no,  no,  I  see  who  killed  him. 

[Ooa  to  AvoauoA,  and  knowt  her  not. 

Come  hither,  gentle  sir,t  whose  prowess  hath 
performed  such  an  act :  think  not  the  courteous 
Palatine  will  hinder  that  thine  honour  hath 
achieved.  —  Oigalio,  fetch  me  a  sword,  that 
presently  this  squire  may  be  dubbed  a  knight. 

Ang.  [atide.']    Thanks,    gentle    fortune,    that 
sends  me  such  good  hap. 
Rather  to  die  by  him  I  love  so  dear. 
Than  live  and  see  my  lord  thus  lunatic. 

Org.  {giving  a  word.]  Here,  my  lord. 

OrL  If  thou  be'st  come  of  Lancelot's  worthy 
line^ 
Welcome  thou  art. 

Kneel  down,  sir  knight ;  rise  up^  sir  knight ; 
Here,  take  this  sword,  and  hie  thee  to  the  fight. 

[Exit  Ahokuca  with  the  tword. 

Now  tell  me,  Orgalio,  what  dost  thou  think  1 
will  not  this  knight  prove  a  valiant  squire  ? 

Org,  He  cannot  choose,  being  of  your  making. 

OrL  But  Where's  Angelica  now  f 

Org.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell. 

•  w'M]  The  4to.  of  1590  "we  will." 

t  vood]  Le.  mod. 

t  Ome  hither,  gentle  tir,  Ao  ]  Blank-verse  eorruptod. 
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Ofi.  Villain,  find  her  out» 
Or  else  the  tormentfl  that  Ixion  feels, 
The  rolling  stone,  the  tubs  of  the  Bolides  * — 
Villain,  wilt  thou  not  t  find  her  out  ? 

Org.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  know  not  where  she  is. 

OrU  Run  to  Charlemagne,  sparo  for  no  cost ; 
Tell  him,  Orlando  sent  %  for  Angelica. 


*  ike  tvht  of  th€  BtlicUif  te.'}  Hero  we  have  a  wrong 
quantity, — Belldes. — III  8.  Alleyn  (which  wanta  a  good 
deal  Immediately  before  this  lino)  has ; 
"  That  the  belydea.    youle  fetch  me  hir,  sir. 

tpare  no  eott,  rwn  me  to  Charlemagne, 

and  say  Orlando  »entfor  AngeLiea.  away,  viUayne  I 

your  humor. 

Oh.  oh  I  oi  <Aoti|rA  thai  Sagltar  in  all  hU  pride 

coufd  take  (Ure  htiafrom  elcvt  Jupiter  : 

and  y«ty /oTiooiht  Medor  dwret  enterprise 

to  reave  Oriando  of  Angelica. 

eyrha^  you  that  are  the  metunger  to  /ow, 

you  that  COM  twtep  U  throuf^  the  milke  white  patke 

that  leadee  unto  the  synode  howee  qf  Mare, 

fttch  me  my  helme,  tetnpred  q^  azure  stedet 

my  shoild,  forged  hy  the  eidoppafor  Jnehieet  §onn«, 

and  eeeyfl  dare  eemtbatfor  Angelica. 

heaTen  and  hell,  godes  and  devylls  I  when  Aigaliof 

. — : Angelica. 

Ah  my  dear  Angelica  I 

syrha,  feteh  me  the  harping  staiT  from  heaTen. 

Lyra,  the  pleasant  mynstrell  of  the  sphearee, 

that  I  may  danoe  a  galyard  with  Angelica. 

ride  me  to  Pan ;  bidd  kll  his  watemimphea 

come  with  ther  bagpypoa  and  ther  tamberins. 

. for  a  woeman. 

howefaru  my  sweet  Angdica  f 

for  his  honesty. 

art  thou  not  fayre  Angelica^ 

vith  browee  a$  fiUre  aefaire  Ibythea, 

That  darks  Oanopue  ttith  her  eilwer  hetee  f 

——————  art  Angelica. 

Why  are  not  theee  those  ruddy  coulered  cheelre, 

Wher  both  the  UUye  and  the  blushing  rose 

syttes  equall  suted  with  a  natyve  redd. 

a  ballad. 

Are  nott  my  sweet,  thes  eyee,  these  sparkling  lampes, 

Wherout  proud  PhAu*  flaeheth  fourth  Am  lights? 

—  with  an  othe. 

but  tell  me,  false  Angelioak 

«fmiR|wft,  troree  then  the  whorish  loTe  of  Ifor^ 

traytresse,  surpasalng  trothlese  Crmda, 

that  so  inchast  his  name  within  that  groTo, 

wheres  medor  t  say  me  for  truth  wher  medor  is. 

yf  Jupiter  hath  ahutt  him  with  young  Ganymede, 

by  heaven,  He  fetch  him  from  the  helos  of  Jove. 

inconstant,  base,  iojurious  and  untrue  I 

such  strumpetts  shall  not  scape  away  with  lUiS. 

^—- — — — ^  god  be  with  you. 

[def.  in  MS.]  wher  are  my  souldiours  ?  where  all 

the  canipe,  the  captayns,  leutenantea,  sarfrcantos, 

[def.  in  MS.  ]  of  the  band,  corporsllos  and  [l}ikncpre«ide8, 

gentlemen  and  mercenaries?  seest  thou  not,  medor 

standee  braving  mo  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ? 

'    ■  ■  to  much  wages. 

follow  roe  I  I  may  [must]  goo  seek  my  captayues  out, 

that  Medor  may  not  have  Angelica. 

JEril.]" 

t  not]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  15M. 

I  sent]  The  4to.  of  IdM  "sends." 


Org.  Faith,  Til  fetch  you  such  an  Angelica  as 
you  never  saw  before.  [SxiL 

OrL  As  though  that  Sagittarius  in  his  pride 
Could  take  braye  Leda  from  stout  Jupiter  I 
And  yet,  forsooth,  Medor,  base  Medor  duret 
Attempt  to  reave  Orlando  of  his  love. 
Sirrah,  you  that  are  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Tou  that  can  sweep  it  through  the  milk-white 

path 
That  leads  unto  the  senate-house  of  Mars, 
Fetch  me  my  shield  tempered  of  purest  steel. 
My  helm 

Forg'd  by  the  Cyclops  for  Anchises*  son, 
And  see  if  I  dare  combat*  for  Angelica. 

Re-enter  OaoAUO,  with  Tox  t  dreemd  like  Akqslica. 

Org.  Come  away,  and  take  heed  you  laugh  not 

Tom,  No,  I  warrant  you;  but  I  think  I  had 
best  go  back  and  shave  my  beard. 

Org,  Tush,  that  will  not  be  seen. 

Tom,  Well,  you  will  give  me  the  half-crown  ye 
promised  me  f 

Org.  Doubt  not  of  that,  man. 

Tom.  Sirrah,  didst  not  see  me  serve  the  fellow 
a  fine  trick,  when  we  came  over  the  market- 
place f 

Org.  Why,  how  t  was  that  f 

Tom.  Why,  he  comes  to  me  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
woman, wilt  please  you  take§  a  pint  or  a  quart?" 
"  No  gentlewoman,"  said  I,  *'  but  your  fnend  and 
Dority."|| 

Org.  Excellent  I— Come,  see  where  my  lord  is. 
— ^My  lord,  here  is  Angelica. 

OrL  Mass,  thou  say'st  true,  'tis  she  indeed. —    , 

How  fares  i 

The  fisir  Angelica  1  i 

Tom.  Well,  I  thank  you  heartily.  I 

OrL  Why,  art  thou  not  that  samell  Angelica, 
With  brows**  as  bright  as  fair  Erythea 
That  darks  Canopus  ff  with  her  silver  hue  ? 

Tbm.  Tes,  forsooth. 

OrL  Are  not  these  the  beauteous  cheeks 
Wherein  the  lilies  and  the  native  roee 
Sit  equal-suited  with  a  blushing  redl 

Tom,  He  makes  a  garden-plot  in  my  fac& 

*  dare  cotnbat]  So  MS.  Alleyn  (as  already  shown). — Tb«    < 
4toa.  *' dare  not  eotnbat,** 

+  Tom)  The  4tos.  "  the  Clowne^* 

X  h9v]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  what." 

§  take]  The  4to.  of  U90  "  to  t4Mke,'* 

II  Dority]  l.e.  Dorothy. 

c  jofn^i  The  4to.  of  LlW  "  fairs. *• 

••  With  brotes]  So  MS.  Alleyn  (as  abvadj  shown).— The 
4to«.  ••Whose blew." 

tt  darke  Omoput]  ie.  makes  Canopus  lookdafk. 
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OrL  Are  not,  my  dear,  those  the  *  radiant  eyes 
Whereoot  proud  PhoBbos  flasheth  out  his  beams  ? 

Tbm.  Tesy  yes,  ^th  squibs  and  orackers  bravely. 

(M.  Toa  are  Angelica  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  many,  am  !• 

Ori,  Where's  your  sweetheart  Medor  f 

Ttmi.  Orgalio^  give  ma  ei^teen-pence,  and  let 
mega 

OrL  Speak,  ttrumpet»  speak. 

Tom,  Many,  sir,  he  is  drinking  a  pintar4ii^uart 

OrL  Why,    atnxmpet^  worse    than  Mars  his 
trothleas  love^ 
Falaar  than  faithless  Cresaida  !   strumpet,  *thou 
shalt  not  scape. 

Tom.  Come,  oome,  you  t  do  not  use  me  like  a 
gentlewoman :  an  if  I  be  not  for  you,  I  am  for 
another. 

0/t  Are  you  f  that  will  I  try. 

IBeatt  him  oW,  and  ait,  faUawd  &y  OaOAUO. 

Alter  Ou  Twelve  Peen  <tf  France,  with  drum  and 

trwnpttt. 

Ogur.  Brave  'peers  of  France,  sith  we  have 

paaa'd  the  bounds. 
Whereby  the  wrangling  billows  seek  for  straiia 
To  war  with  Tellus  and  her  fruitful  mines ; 
Stfch  we  have  furrow'd  through  those^I  wandering 

tides 
Of  Tyrrhene  sees,  and  made  our  galleys  dance 
Upon  the  Hyperborean  billows'  crests, 
That  brave  with  atreams  the  watery  Occident ; 
And  found  the  rioh  and  wealthy  Indian  clime 
SoQght-to  by  greedy  minds  for  hurtful  gold ; 
Kow  let  ua  seek  to  veoge  the  lamp  of  France 
That  lately  was  eoIipeM  in  Angelica ; 
Kow  let  us  seek  Orlando  forth,  our  peer. 
Though  from  his  former  wits  lately  estranged, 
Yet  iSunoua  in  our  &vour8  as  before ; 
And,  sith  by  chance  we  all  encounter'd  be. 
Let's  seek  revenge  on  her  that  wrought  his  wrong. 
Namms.  But    being    thus    arriv'd    in    place 

unknown. 
Who  shaQ  direct  our  course  unto  the  court 
Where  bmve  Manilius  keeps  his  royal  state  f 
Ojjkr.  Lo,  here,  two  Indian  palmers  hard  at 

hand. 
Who  eaa  perhaps  resolve  our  hidden  doubts. 

Midtr  VASBXinrs  and  HAxmiokSD  like  Palmeri. 
Palmen»  Qod  speed. 


*  the}  Added  by  Walker,  Shakeapmr^t  Vert^fleation, 
tc^p.  IM. 
I       t  fovl  Th«  4to.  of  1599  "  yee." 
I  CfcMe]  The  4to.  of  1699  **  these." 


Jf ar«.  Lordings,  we  greet  you  welL 

Ogier,  Where    lies   MarsiliuB*    court,    friend, 
canst  thou  tell  ? 

Mam.  His  court's  his  camp,  the  prince  is  now 
in  arms. 

Turpin.  In  arms  1 
What's  he  that  dares  annoy  so  great  a  king  f 

Mand,  Such  as  both  love  and  fury  do  confound: 
Fierce  Sacripant,  inoens'd  with  strange  desires, 
Wars  on  Marsilius,  and,  Bodomont  being  dead. 
Hath  levied  all  his  men,  and  traitor-like 
Assails  his  lord  and  loving  sovereign : 
And  Mandricard,  who  late  hath  been  in  arms 
To  prosecute  revenge  against  Marmljns, 
Is  now  through  favours  past  become  his  friend. 
Thus  stands  the  state  of  matchless  India. 

Ogier.  Palmer,  I  like  thy    brave    and    brief 
discourse; 
And,  couldst  thou  bring  us  to  the  prince's  camp, 
We  would  acknowledge  friendship  at  thy  handa. 

Mart.  Ye  stranger  lords,  why  seek  ye  out 
Marsilius  ? 

Oliver,  In  hope  that  he,  whose  empire  is  so  large, 
Will  make  both  mind  and  monarchy  agree. 

Mara,  Whenoe  are  you,  lords,  and  what  request 
you  here  f 

NamiLt.  A  question  over-haughty  for  thy  weed. 
Fit  for  the  king  himself  for  to  propound. 

Mand.  0,  sir,  know  that  under  simple  weeds 
The  gods  have  maskM:  then  deem  not  with 

disdain 
To  answer  to  this  pelmet's  questioni 
Whose  coat  includes  perhaps  as  great  as  yours. 

Ogicr,  Haughty  their  words,  their  persons  full 
of  state; 
Though  habit  be  but  mean,  their  minds  excell. — 
Well,  palmers,  know 
That  princes  are  in  India  arriv'd, 
Yea,  even  those  western  princely  peers  of  France 
That  through  the  world  adventures  undertake. 
To  find  Orlando  late  incens'd  with  rage. 
Then,  palmers,  sith  you  know  our  styles  and 

state. 
Advise  ua  where  your  king  Marsilius  is. 

Mar8.  Lordings  of  France,  here  is  MarsiliuB, 
That  bids  you  welcome  into  India, 
And  will  in  person  bring  you  to  his  camp. 

Ogier,  Marsilius  1  and  thus  disguis'd  t 

Mars.  Even  Marsilius  and  thus  disguis'd. 
But  what  request  these  princes  at  my  hand  t 

Turpin,  We  sue  for  law  and  justice  at  thy  hand: 
We  seek  Angelica  thy  daughter  out, 
That  wanton  maid,  that  hath  eclips'd  the  joy 
Of  royal. France,  and  made  Orlando  mad. 
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Man.  Tdj  daughter,  lords  I  why,  she  is  exil'd;* 
And  her  griev'd  father  is  content  to  lose 
The  pleasance  of  his  age,  to  countenanoe  law. 

Oliver.  Not  only  exile  shall  await  Angelica, 
But  death  and  bitter  death  shall  follow  her. 
Then  yield  us  right,  Marsilius,  or  our  swords 
Shall  make  thee  fear  to  wrong  the  peers  of  France. 

Mcurt.  Words  cannot  daunt  me,  princes,   be 
assur'd; 
But  law  and  justice  shall  o'er-rule  in  this, 
And  I  will  bury  father's  name  and  love. 
The  hapless  maid,  banish'd  from  out  my  land, 
Wanders  about  in  woods  and  ways  unknown  : 
Her,  if  ye  find,  with  fury  persecute ; 
I  now  disdain  the  name  to  be  her  father. 
Lords  of  France,  what  would  you  more  of  me  ? 

Oyier.  Marsilius,  we  commend  thy  princely 

mind, 

And  will  report  thy  justice  through  the  world. — 

Come,  peers  of  France,  let's  seek  Angelica, 

Left  for  a  spoil  to  our  revenging  thoughts. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Obulndo  like  a  poet,  and  Orgauo. 
Orl  Orgalio,t 
Is  not  my  love  like  those  purplO'Colour'd  swans 
That  gallop  by  the  coach  of  Cynthia  ? 
Org.  Yes,  marry,  is  she,  my  lord. 
Orl.  Is  not  her  face  silyer'd  like  that  milk- 
white  t  shape 

•  Jtfy  daughter,  lorde  /  tehy,  «A«  U  exiTd]  Here  **  lordM*' 
is  a  disyllable :  see  Walker's  Shake*pear^»  VertiJleaHan, 
&c ,  p.  82.    So  again  in  the  next  speech  of  MarsUius ; 
"  Lords  of  France,  what  would  you  more  of  me  ?  " 

t  Orgalio^  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1599.-3(3.  Alleyn ; 
"  Sirha,  u  she  not  like  thoee  purple  coulered  ewannee, 

that  ffallopp  by  the  coaehe  of  Cinthya  t 

her  face  tUvered  like  to  the  milhehile  ehape 

tkett  Jove  came  dauncing  in  to  Scmele  f 

toll  me,  Argalio,  what  sayes  Charlemagne  ? 

his  nephew  Orlando,  palantyne  of  ftaunce^ 

is  poet  laureat  for  geometry. 


Obulkdo. 

in  the  w  [def  in  MS] 


base  mynded  traytora !  yf  you  dare  but  say 
Thetis  is  fayrer  then  Angelica, 
He  place  a  peal  of  rysing  riven  in  your  throates 
[def.  in  MS.]  Virgill,  Lucian  [Lucan],  Ovide,  Euniu*s 

Birha,  were  not  these  poettes? yes,  my  lord. 

Then  Joto,  trotting  upon  proud  Eolus, 

shall  not  gayuesay,  but  maugre  all  his  boultes] 

He  try  with  vulcane  cracking  of  a  launce, 

Tf  any  of  the  godes  mislikes  my  rondolayes, 

Aigalio,  these  be  the  lockes  Apollo  tumd  to  bowes, 

when  crimson  daphne  ran  away  for  love. 

loTe  I  whats  love,  vllayne,  but  the  bastard  of  Mars, 

the  poyson  of  penns,  and  yet  thou  secst  I  wear 

badges  of  a  poet  laureat  •  ■  ^  the  world. 

CVymt  up  the  eloudee  to  Galazsy  straight, 

And  tell  Apollo,"  &c. 

X  mWe-whiU]  The4to.  of  1609  "white  milke." 


That  Jove  came  d&ndng  in  to  Semele  ]* 

Org.  It  is,  my  lord. 

OrL  Then  go  thy  ways,  and  climb  up  to  the 
clouds. 
And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  sits 
Making  of  verses  for  Angelica. 
If  he  deny  f  to  send  me  down  the  shirt 
Which  Deianira  sent  to  Hercules, 
To  make  me  brave  X  upon  my  wedding-day. 
Tell  him 

ni  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe,§ 
(I  know  he  knows  that  watery  lakiah  hill,) 
And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minstrera  hands,I| 
And  pawn  it  unto  lovely  Proserpine, 
That  she  may  fetch  the  fair  Angelica. 

Org.  But,  my  lord,  Apollo  is  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  me. 

Orl.  Then  tell  him,  he  is  a  sleepy  knave :  but, 
sirrah,  let  nobody^  trouble  me,  for  I  must  lie 
down  a  while,  and  talk  with  the  stars. 

[Zio  down  and  dtepe. 

*  That  Jove  came  dancing  m  to  SemeU]  So  Ma  Altoyn 
(asalready  shown).— The  4tos.  " When  JopeeamedaweiMg 
downe  to  Semde." 

i  J/he  deny]  So  MS.  Allayn.— The  4toa.  "  And  if  he  doe 
deny.'* 

t  brave\  i.e.  fine. 

I  ru  pa»i  the  Alpe,  and  up  to  Meroe]  MS.  Alleyn  **IU 
up  the  Alpe*  and  post  to  Meroe." 

H  the  minatret's  hands]  U  this  au  alluaion  to  tiks  status 
of  Memnon  ? 

%  nobody]  The  4to.  of  1599  "no  man."— In  MB.  Alleyn, 
after  the  line  which   ends  the  preceding  speech  of 
Orlando  ("  That  she  may  fetch  me  /ayre  An^iea**)  w« 
find; 
"  vilayne,  will  he  not  send  me  it  ? 

■  no  answeiT. 

So,  Orlando  must  become  a  poet. 

No,  the  palatyne  Ls  sent  champion  imto  the  waira. 

take  the  Laurell,  Latonas  bastard  sonne ; 

I  will  to  flora,  sirha,  downe  upon  the  ground, 

for  I  must  talke  in  secrett  to  the  starres, 

doth  lye. 

when  Jove  rent  all  the  welkin  with  a  crake. 

fye,  fye  I  tis  a  false  verse. penylesse. 

how,  fellow,  wher  Is  the  Artick  bear,  late  baightal 

firom  hia  pod  ?  soiu^  poetry  t  a  litell  to  long. 

by  force. 

Oh,  my  sweet  Angelica,  braver  then  Juno  woa 

but,  vilayne,  she  oonverst  with  Medor. 

I  give. 

drownd  be  Conopus  child  in  those  arcadyan  twins, 

is  not  that  sweet,  Aigalio  ? 

oonfeesd  lt» 

stabb  the  old  whore,  and  send  her  soule  to  the  divclL 

Lendfi  me  the  uett  that  vulcan  trapt  for  Mara. 

[def.  in  MS.]  felows,  vilaynes,  whats  there  adoo 

the  court  is  cald,  an  nere  a  Senatur.  ' 

Ai^galio.  geve  me  the  ehayre ;  I  will  bo  Judg 

my  selfe aouldlourea. 

So,  sirs,  what  sayos  CaaaiusT  why  atabbd  he  O 

in  the  senate  howse  ? 

hia  forya. 
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Alter  a  Fiddler. 

Org.  What,  old  acquaintance  !  well  met 

Fid.  Ho,  you  would  have  me  play  Angelica 
again,  would  ye  not  ? 

Org,  No,  but  I  can  tell  thee  where  thou  mayst 
earn  two  or  three  Bhillinga  this  momingj  even 
with  the  taming  of  a  hand. 

Fid.  Two  or  three  Bhillinga  !  tush,  thou  wot* 
Gocen  moi  thou :  but  an  thou  canst  tell  where  I 
may  earn  a  groat,  FU  give  thee  lixpence  for  thy 
pains. 

Org.  Then  play  a  fit  of  mirth  to  my  lord. 

FUL  Why,  he  is  mad  still,  is  he  not  f 

Org.  "So,  mo :  come,  play. 

Fid.  At  whieh  side  doth  he  use  to  give  his 
reward? 

Org,  Why,  of  any  side. 

Fid  Both  he  not  use  to  throw  the  chamber- 
pot soraetimeeY  Twonld  grieve  me  he  should 
wet  my  ilddlo«tring8. 

Org.  Tosh,  I  warrant  thee. 

tnddler  play*  mnd  iingt  mny  •dd  tajh  and 
OaiAMOo  waitt. 

OrL  Who  ia  thisi  Shan Cuttelero  I  Heartily 
welcome^  Shan  Cuttelero. 

Fid.  Ifo,  sir,  you  should  have  said  ''Shan  the 
Fldideldero.** 

OrL  What,  hast  thou  broo^t  me  myf  sword] 

[Taka  away  kiijlddl*. 

J^  A  sword !  no,  no,  sir,^  that's  my  fiddle. 

OrL  But  dost  thou  think  the  temper  to  be  good) 
And  will  it  hold 
When  thus  and  thus  we  Hedor  do  assail  T 

i8MU$  and  beau  fUmifitk  ike  JfddU. 

Fid.  Jjotdf  sir,  you'll  break  my  living  ! — Tou 
told  me  your  master  wss  not  mad. 

OrL  Tell  me,  why)  hast  thou  marr*d  my  sword! 
Tha  pummel'a  well,  the  blade  is  curtal  short : 
ViUain,  why  hast  thou  made  it  so  1 

[Bnakt  iUftddh  about  hU  head. 

Fid.  0  Lord,  sir,  will  you  answer  this  ?    [Exit. 


Wby  apeakcs  aot,  Tilayno,  thou  peamunt ! 
Tf  tboa  beast  a  wandrfng  knight,  aay  who 

bath  onckt  a  Latinoe  with  the  ? to  him. 

what  aayeat?  Ia  it  for  the  armoor  of 
AchiUea  thoa  doeat  itriTe  ?  yf  be  AJaz 
•hall  trott  away  to  troj,  ge^e  me  thy 

band  nliaaea,  it  ia  thine. Armorer. 

And  ymx,  Ihlr  rirglD,  what  aay  you  t 
Argallo.  make  har  coofeaae  all  ~^— ^-. 

OaL4KDO. 


haTO  relet.' 


•  iwrj  Tba  4t4».  of  ltt»  "wolf 
t  mf\  Tba  4ta  of  1$M  "a":  but  compare  Orlando's 
■erood  tpeadi  after  thia. 
:  sdw  no.  «rl  The  4to.  of  1590  '*XTo,  sir." 
I  «A|r]  The 4to.  of  1590  "what" 


SAter  MsuasA  with  aflauo/wine. 
Orl,  Orgalio,  who  is  this  ? 
Org.  Faith,  my  lord,  some  old  witch,  I  think. 
Md.  0,  that  my  lord  would  bat  conceit  my  tale  1 
Then  would  I  speak  and  hope  to  find  redress. 

Orl.  Fair  Polyzena,*  the  pride  of  llion. 
Fear  not  Achilles'  over-modding  boy  ; 
Pyrrhus  shall  not,  &c.t— ^ 
SouDS,  Orgalio,  why  suffbreat  thou  this  old  trot  to 
come  so  nigh  me  ? 
Otg.  Come,  come,  stand  by,  your  breath  stinks. 
OrL  What  1  be  all  the  Trojans  fled  1 
Then  give  me  some  drink. 

MeL  Here,  Palatine,  drink  ; 
And  ever  be  thou  better  for  this  draaght. 

OrL  What's  here  f 
The  paltry  bottle  that  Darius  quafiTd  ? 

[He  driuktf  and  the  ekamu  him  with  her  wand, 
and  he  liee  down  to  deep. 

Else  would  It  set  my  mouth  to  Tigris'  streams. 
And  drink  up  overflowing  Euphrates. § 
Myll  eyes  are  heavy,  and  I  needs  must  sleep. 

MsLiBBA  atriiet  with  her  wand,  and  the  Satyrs  enter  with 
miute,  and  play  round  about  him  ;  which  done,  they 
atay:  he  awatet  and  epeaks. 

What  shows^  are  these, 

That  fill  mine  eyes  with  view  of  such  regard 

As  heaven  admires  to  see  my  slumbering  dreams ! 

*  Obl.  Fair  Polyxena,  &c.]  MS.  AUeyn  ; 
"  [def.  in  MS.]  the  flowea  [flower]  (^  Ilium. 

^ear  not  AehUlee  owermadding  boy  : 

Fyrrhue  thaU  not.    Aigalio,  why  e^ffkrut 

thie  olde  trott  to  eome  eo  nere  me. 

away  with  thea  rages  I 

fetch  me  the  Robe  tltat  proud  Apollo  wears, 

that  I  may  Jett  it  in  the  eapytoll. 

Argalio,  is  Medor  here?  aay  whiche  of 

these  is  he.    oourage  !  for  why,  the  palatyna 

of  fraunce  straight  will  make  alaughter 

of  these  daring  foea.       cwmad. 

vn  ail  the  troyantJUdd  f  then  geve  me 

eome  drynke,  some  drink. my  lord. 

d»  will  laettmy  motith  to  Tiffrie  etrtamee, 

and  drink  up  oversowing  Bu^ratee. 

• —  my  lord. 

This  is  the  gesey  shepherdes  bottle,  that  Dariue 

quaft.    80,  so,  so,  oh  so.  — ^— ^— 

Inchaunty* 
t  <fre.]  Sometimes  means,  in  old  dramaa,  any  nonaenae 
the  player  chose  to  utter  extempore. 

t  BUe  wouid  If  ftaj  Not  only  is  the  present  aoone 
mutilated  and  corrupted,  but  this  and  the  next  line  are 
shuffled  out  of  their  place :  vide  the  preceding  quotation 
from  MS.  Alleyn. 

I  Buphratee]  See  note  |,  p.  89,  sec.  coL 

II  3iy]  The  4to.  of  1599  *'  Mine." 
IT  What  thowt,  Ac.  J  MS.  Alleyn ; 

**  What  heavenly  slgbtes  of  pleAsaimce  filles  my  eyet, 
that  feed  the  pride  with  view  of  eueh  regard  t 
[del  in  MS.]  admfru  to  u  the  Aomhrwtg  dreameJ* 
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8kies  are  fiilfill'd  with  lamps  of  lasting  joy, 

That  boast  tho  pride  of  haught  LAtoxia*8  son, 

Who*  lighteneth  all  the  candles  of  the  night. 

Mnemosyne  hatht  kiss'd  the  kingly  JoTe, 

And  entertain'd  a  feast  within  my  brains» 

Haking  her  daughters^  solace  on  my  brow. 

Hethinks,  I  feel  how  Cynthia  tunes§  conceits 

Of  sad  repent^  and  melloweth  those  desires 

That  freniy  scarce||  had  ripen'd  in  my  head. 

Ate,  ni  kiss  thy  restless  cheek  a  while. 

And  suffer  frnitlesa  passion^  bide  control. 

[ZAe§  down  ttgain, 

Md,  0  vot  SUvani,  Satyri,  Faunigue,  deceque, 
NympJuB  Hamadryades,  Dryades,  ParctBque  po- 

tenteaf 
0  V08  qui  coliiiB  lactuque  loeosque  profundot, 
Infemasque  domus  et  nigra  palatia  Ditia  f 
Twpu  Demogorgon,  qui  noeti$fata  gubemas. 
Qui  regit  infemum  solium,  ccdumque,  aolmmque  f** 
JSxaudite  preeeSf  filiasque  auferte  micantea; 
In  eapvi  Oriandi  celettet  spargite  lymphat, 
SpargiUt  quia  fniaere  revoeetur  rapta  perirf  unArcu 
Oriandi  infdix  antmo. 

[Thm  Id  mutieplay  Ufwt  &»m,  imd  m gofmik. 

Orl.  What  sights^  what  shapes^  what  strange- 


conoeited  dreams. 


+•*• 
•*"*• 


More  dreadful  than  appeared  to  Hecuba 
When  fall  of  Troy  was  figar*d  in  her  sleep  !  §§ 
Juno,  methought,  sent  down  from  heavenfill  by 

Jo^e, 
Came  swiftly  sweepingKH  through  thegloomy  air ; 
And  calling  Iris,***  sent  her  straight  abroad 

•  Who]  8o  MS.  Alloyn.— The  4to8.  "  Ho." 

t  hatk]  MS.  Alleyn  "had." 

t  davghter$]  i.e.  the  Moses.— Bo  MS.  Alleyn.— Hie 
4t<M.  "daughter." 

I  tuneo]  MS.  Alleyn  "tyms." 

tl  That  frenty  oearee,  &c.]  So  MR.  AUejn,  except  that 
it  eudB  the  line  with  "braynes."— The  4to8.  "Which 
phrensies  scares, '*  tc  I  may  notice  that  the  odd  expres- 
sion in  the  next  line,  "rttiUig  Atek,**  is  the  reading  of 
MS.  Alleyn  as  well  as  of  the  4to8. 

%fruUles8  pastion]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos.  "vile 
repent  to." 

**  toUumf  calumquey  oolwnque]  The  4tos.  "solemqae, 
Bolttmque,  coslamque." — Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford  (Gtut.  Mag.  for  March  188S,  p.  216X  who  cites  from 
Pnidentins,  Peritteph.  Hymn,  x,  9W,  'Oodum,  ubsmqtu, 
▼Im  marini  gurgitiB/'  Ac 

ft  rapta  per]  The  4tos.  "raptator,"  and  in  the  next 
line  "Orlando.** 

tt  WhatriffhU,iehatihape$yithatitranffe-eoneeUeddrtarM\ 
Po  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4toe.  '*  What  tighU,  vhat  shewea, 
fokat  f«arefiill  shapes  are  these." 

§§  sleep]  MS.  Alleyn  "sleeps." 

nil  mU  down  from  heaven]  MS.  AUsyn  **9ent  from  the 
Jteaven.** 

ff  twifUy  iweeping]  MS.  Alleyn  "sweping  swiftly." 

•*"  And  eaUing  Irit,  Ac.]  Bo  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tae. 
have  merely, — 


To  summon  Fauns,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Nymphs, 

The  Dryades,  and  all  the  demigods. 

To  secret  oouncil;  [and,  their]  parla  paat» 

She  gave  them  vials  full  of  heaTenly  dew. 

With  that» 

Mounted  upon*  hec  parti-colour^d  ooabh. 

Being  drawn  with  peacocks  proudly  through  the 

air. 
She  flewf  with  Iris  to  the  sphere  of  Jova 
What  fearful  thoughts;^  arise  upon  this  show  ! 
What  desert  groye  is  this  1    How  thus  disgoia'd  1 
Where  is  OrgalioT 

Org.  Here,  my  lord. 

OrL  Sirrah,  how  came  I  thus  disguis'd. 
Like  mad  Orestes,  quaintly  thus  attired  ^ 

Org,  Like  mad  Orestes  1  nay,  my  lord,  you  may 
boldly  justify  the  comparison,  fbr  Orestes  vras 
never  so  mad  in  his  life  aa  you  were. 

OrL  What»  was  I  mad!  what  Fuijr  hath  en- 
chanted me  1 

Mel  A  Fuiy,  sure,||  worse  than  MegBSva  was, 
That  reft  her  son  from  trusty  Pyladea. 

OrL  Why,  what  art  thou. 
Some  sibyl,  or  some  goddess  1  freely  speak. 

iTe/L  Time  not  affords  to  tell  each  ciroumstanoe : 
But  thrice  hath  CynthiaH  changed  her  faue^ 
Since  thou,  infected  with  a  lunacy, 
Hast.'gadded  up  and  down  these  lawnda*^  and 

groves, 
Performing  strange  and  ruthful  stratagems, 
All  for  the  love  of  fiur  Angelica, 
Whom  thou  with  Medor  didst  suppose  play'd  false. 

"  And  calling  Fame,  the  Batyretf  and  the  Nympku^ 
She  gaue  them  viole  fuU  of  hecatenly  dew." 
«  vpon]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4t08.  "on." 
t  JUw]  MS.  Alleyn  "sUpt" 
t  What fearj^l thoughts,  &c]  MS.  Alleyn; 
"  what  Ihouffhta  arise  upon  thie  fearftill  thowef 
wber?  in  what  woodes  ?  what  tineoath  grove  is  this  f 
how  thus  disguystd  f  where  is  Axgalio  !  Aiyalio  1 
^— — ^— ^— ^-^-^-^  mad  humoreB. 
say  me,  sir  boy,  how  cam  I  thu»  disguysed^ 
like  mad  Orestes  quaintly  thus  altyred  t 

you  are. 

As  I  am  f  villayne,  termest  me  lunaticke  ? 
tell  me  whai  furye  hath  inehaunted  me  f 

what  art  <Ao«,  soms  sibiU,  or  some  godea, 
or  what  ?  ftdy  say  on." 

I  attir'd]  So  MS.  Alleyn  (as  just  shown).— The  4tos. 
<*  disguised." 

II  sure]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1509.— This  speech  is 
imperfect.  Greene  must  haye  written  somethiair  equi- 
valent to, — 

"  A  Fury,  sure,  'teorse  than  Megetra  was. 
That  sought  to  Tenge  the  blood  of  Clytemnestra, 
And  r%ft  her  son  from  trusty  Pylades," 
^  Cynthia]  An  epithet  to  **  Cynthia  "  has  dropt  out. 
«•  laumdf]  i  e.  Uwns.— The  4tos.  *'  lands."    (Company 
iu  p.  95,  sec.  col.,  the  mention  of  "  Unsnds  and  gtovmJ^ 
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Bat  Satfripant  bAd  graven  these  roundelays, 
To  stiag  thee  with  infectiog  jealousy  : 
The  swaiA  that  told  thee  of  their  oft  converse, 
Was  servant  unto  County  Sacripant : 
And  trust  me^  Orlando,  Angelica, 
Though  troe  to  thee,  is  banish'd  from  the  court, 
ind  Sasripani 

This  day  bids  battle  to  UarsiHufl. 
The  srmioB  ready  are  to  gi?e  assail ; 
And  on  a  hill  that  overpeers  them  both 
Stand  all  the  worthy  matchless  peers  of  France, 
'Who  are  in  quest  to  seek  Orlando  out. 
Muse  not  at  this,  for  I  have  told  thee  true : 
I  am*  she  that  curhd  thy  disease. 
Here  take  these  weapons,  given  thee  by  the  fates, 
And  hie  tbee»  county,  to  the  battle  straight. 
Ori  Thanks,  sacred  godde8S,t  for  thy  helping 
hand. 
Thither  will  I  hie  to  be  reveng'd.  [ExewnL 

JUttrwms  :  aUgr  Sacmtakt  cmwned^  and  purming  Habsi- 

UUS  and  IffAKDBICABD. 

8ae>  Viceroys,  you  are  dead ; 
For  8acripaat»  already  crown'd  a  king, 
Heaves  up  his  sword  to  have  your  diadems. 

Mar$»  Traitor,  not  dead,  nor  J  any  whit  dis- 
may'd  ; 
For  dear  we  prise  the  smallest  drop  of  blood. 

•  /««]  Qy.  **  And  Tarn" r 

t  0x1.  Thamti,  mend  ffoddea*^  kcJ]  MB.  Alleynhas  the 

fnilowing  speech,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  close  of 

the  pRMDi  scene ; 

*'  Oklanix). 

batt  [det  in  MS.] 

Bath  then  the  [def.  in  MS.]  of  Alcumenas  child 

lc<kl  fourth  my  thoughts,  with  far  more  egar  i-age 

then  wnstled  la  the  hrayne  of  Phillips  Sonne, 

when  mad  with  wyno  he  practised  Clytus  faU. 

hreah  ttom  the  eloudes,  you  burning  brandes  of  Ire, 

that  s^rr  within  the  thunderen  wrathfuU  fistes, 

and  fixe  ynur  hideous  tyers  on  Sacrapant. 

tram  out  your  ihtall  treeoryes  of  wrath, 

you  waetfull  Axiyes,  draw  those  eben  bowlet^ 

that  bested  lokewarme  bloud  at  Centaures  ftast, 

to  cboak  with  bloud  the  thirsty  Sacrapant, 

thorongfa  whom  my  Clymene  and  hebe  fell, 

tborow  whom  my  sptittes  with  ftuy  wer  supprest. 

my  fineyes,  post  you  unto  Pindus  topp : 

iher  midst  the  sacred  troupes  of  nimphes  inquire, 

seek  for  my  Ycnus  nere  Erpcinne, 

or  in  the  Tale  of  [de£  in  MS.]  yf  she  sleep. 

trll  her  Orlando  tdef.  in  MS.]  second  Mars, 

hath  robd  the  burning  hill  of  Cicelye 

of  sll  the  Ckdops  treaturs  ther  bestowed, 

to  vcnge  hir  wrongcs,  and  stoupe  those  haught  con- 

6aipte«, 
thai  sought  my  Jelowi^e  and  hir  disgrace. 
Ride.  Nemesis,  upon  this  angry  steel 
that  thrstncth  thceo  that  hate  Angelica, 
who  ia  tba  ^onne  of  glory  that  consumes 
OrlazMtp^  tma  the  pbcnix  of  affect.  [BxU." 

I  a^l  The  iiOw  oTUM  "or.** 


£nter  Orlando,  vUh  a  tear/  h^ort  hi»  face, 

OrL  Stay,  princes,* 
'Base  not  yourselves,  to  combat  srlch  a  dog. 
Mount  on  your  coursetByt  follow  those  that  fly,$ 
And  let 
Tour    conquering  swords  be  tainted  in   their 

bloods  : 
Pass  ye  for  him ;  he  shall  be  combated. 

lEatMrU  MAnsiuDs  aad  Mavdbioabd. 

Sae.  Why,  what  art  thou  that  brav'st  me  thusf 

OrL  I  am,  thou  see'st,  a  mercenary  soldier,! 
Homely  attir'd,  but  of  so||  haughty  thoughts. 
As  naught  can  serve  to  quench  th'  aspiring  flames,^ 
That  bum**  as  do  the  fires  of  Sicily, 
Unless  I  win  that  princely  diadem. 
That  seems  so  ill  upon  thy  coward's  head. 

Sac  Coward  I 

To  arms,  sir  boy  1    I  will  not  brook  these  braves. 

If  Mars  himself  even  from  his  fiery  throne 

Came  arm'd  with  all  his  furnitures  of  war. 

\TkeyJlffht. 
0  villain !  thou  hast  slain  a  princ6.t+ 

Orl.  Then  mayat  thou  think  that  Mars  himself 

came  down,^^ 
To  vail  §§  thy  plumes  and  heave  thee  from  thy 

pomp.HIl 
Prove  whatim  thou  art,  I  reck  not  of  thy  gree,*** 
But  I  will  have  the  conquest  of  my  sword. 
Which  is  the  glory  of  thy  diadem. 

*  Ori..  Stay,  prinett]  MS.  AUeyn ; 
** — . slave  aa  he. 

Prynee»,  for  shame  I  unto  your  royall  campes." 

\  MoujU  on  your  eourier$,  Ac]  MS.  AUeyn ; 
"foUow  Uie  chase,  mount  on  your  eounert  strong ; 

manage  your  spears,  and  lett  your  slaughtering  twordtt 

be  taynt«d  with  the  bloud  of  them  that  flee. 

from  him  passe  ye ;  he  ^lalbe  combated.'* 

t  Jly]  The  4to.  of  1699  "flee." 

f  Orl.    I  am,    thou  teest,  a  mercenary    toldier]  MS, 

AUeyn ; 

•« withlne. 

/  am,  thou  seett,  a  cuntry  servUe  swayne. 
11  Homely  attir'd,  but  of  $o]  So  Ma  AUeyn.— The  4tos. 
**  Homely,  yet  q^such." 
f  Jlamet]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4to«.  "thoughts.- 
••  bum]  MS.  AUeyn  "scorch." 
tt  pHnee]  MS.  AUoyn  "king." 

}t  Then  mayH  thou  think  that  Mart  hinuOfcame  down  | 
MB.  AUeyn ; 

"  Then  may  ft  thou  deme  some  second  mare  from  heaven 
is  sent,  as  was  Amphitrios  foster  sonne.** 
ft  vail]  i.e.  lower. 

nil  thy  jxmp]  MS.  Alleyn  "a  crowne." 
%*i  Prove  what]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4tos.  "Proudo 
that." 
*♦•  ffree]  i  e.  degree.— Afler  this  Une,  MS.  AUeyn  has ; 
"  as  Lampethusas  brother  from  his  coach, 
prauncing  and  visor  open,  went  his  course 
and  tombled  from  Apollo's  cbarlott, 
so  shaU  thy  fortunes  and  thy  honor  faU. 
to  prove  it.  He  have  the  guerdon  <tf  my  tword 
vhich  is  the  glory  qf  tky  diademe.'* 
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Sac  These  words  bewnythoaui  no  bttse^bom 
Moor, 
Bat  by  descent  sprang  from  some  royal  line : 
Then  freely  tell  me,  what's  thy  namet 

OH.  Nay,  first  let  me  know  thine.* 

Smc  Then  know  that  thoa  hast  slain  Prince 
Sacripant. 

Orl  Sacripant! 
Then  let  me  at  thy  dying  day  entreat. 
By  that  same  sphere  wherein  thy  soul  shall  rest. 
If  Jore  deny  not  passage  to  thy  ghosts 
Then  tell  me 
Whetherf*  thou  wrong^dst  Angelica  or  no  ? 

Sae,  O,  that's  the  sting  that  pricks  my  eon- 
sdenoel 
O,  that's  the  hell  my  thoughts  abhor  to  think  ! 
I  tell  thee,  knight,  for  thou  doet  seem  no  leas, 
^Riat  I  engraT*d  the  roundelays  on  the  trees. 
And  hung  the  schedules^  of  poor  Medor*s  love. 
Intending  so  to  breed  debate^ 
Between  Orlando  and  Angelica : 
O,  thus  I  wrong'd  Orlando  and  Angelica ! 
Now  tell  me,  what  shall  I  call  thy  name) 

OrL  Then  dead  is  the  fatal  author  of  my  ilUl 
Base  ▼illain,  Tassal,  unworthy  f  of  a  crown, 
Know  that  the  man  that  struck  the&tal**  stroke, 
Is  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine,+t 
Whom  fortune  ii^nt  to  quittance  all  my  wrongs.^ 
Thou  foil'd  and  slain,  it  now  behoves  me  straight§§ 
To  hie  mo  fast  to  niuMiiore  thy  men : 
And  B0|  forewul),  thou  devil  in  shape  of  man. 

Sac.  Hath  Dcmogorgon,  ruler  of  the  fates, 
Set  such  a  baleful  period  on  my  life 
As  none  might  end  the  days  of  Sacripant. 
But  mighty  Orlando,  rival  of  my  love  ] 
Now  hold  nil  the  fatal  murderers  of  men 
The  sharpen'd  knife  ready  to  cut  my  thread, 
Eodiog  the  scene  of  all  my  tragedy  : 

•  >'ay,  first  la  mt   know   thine]   MS.    Alleyn    *'Jlr$t 

tkifU." 

t  Thou  UU  me 
Whdhtr]  MS.  Alleyn  "then  tdl  ttu,  yf 

X  tehtduUs]  The4to«.  "Bedulet." 

I  dfbaU]  An  epithet  to  "  debate  "  is  wanting. 

B  Thm  dead  u  tU  fatal  author  of  my  iU]  MS.  Alleyn ; 
*'  Extinguish,  proud  te8yi)hone,  those  brandes  : 
fetch  dark  Alecto  from  block  phlcg«ton, 
or  Let  be  water  to  appease  those  flames, 
that  wrathfull  Nemesis  hath  sett  on  fire. 
dead  is  thf/otaU  author  of  my  »/W." 

5  Base  viUain,  vantal^  unworthy]  MS.  AUeyn  "  vassall ! 
base  vilayne  1  worthlease." 

••  struck  the  fatal]  MS.  AUeyn  "  stabd  rt«  dLsmall." 

ft  County  Palathie]  MS.  Alleyn  "palatyne  of  frauuoe." 

Jt  niywronff»]  MS.  AUeyn  '*  thy  wrong." 

IS  straight]  MS.  AUeyn  "dogjf." 

Ijlj  fiold]  The4to.  of  1594  "holdeth." 


This  day,  tliis  hour,  this  minute  ends  the  days 
Of  him  that  liv'd  worthy  old  Nestoi^s  age. 
PhesbuB,  put  on*  thy  sable-suited  wreath, 
Cladf  all  thy  spheres  in  dark  and  mourning 

weeds  : 
Parch'd  be  the  earth,  to  drink  up  every  spring : 
Let  com  and  trees  be  blasted  from  above ; 
Heaven  turn  to  brass,  and  earth  to  wedge  of  steel; 
The  world  to  cinders    Mars,  come  thundering 

down. 
And  never  sheath  thy  swift-revenging  sword. 
Till,  like  the  deluge  in  Deucalion's  days, 
The  highest  mountains  swim  in  streams  of  blood. 
Heaven,  earth,  men,  beasts,  and  every  living  thing. 
Consume  and  end  with  County  Sacripant  I  [Dies. 

XtUer  Mabsiliub,  Makdbxcaro.  and  the  Twelve  Peen, 

wUh  Anocuca. 

Man.  Fought  is  the  field,  and  Sacripant  is 
slain. 
With  such  a  massacre  of  all  his  men, 
As  Mars,  deecending  in  his  porple  robe. 
Vows  with  Bellona  in  whole  heaps  of  blood 
To  banquet  all  the  demigods  of  war. 

Hand.  See,  where  he  lies  slaughter*d  without 
the  camp. 
And  by  a  simple  swain,  a  mercenary, 
Who  bravely  took  the  combat  to  himself: 
Might  I  but  know  the  man  that  did  the  deed, 
I  would,  my  lord,  et^miie  him  with  lame. 

Ogier,  Leaving  the  factious  county  to  his  death, 
Conmiand,  my  lord,  his  body  be  conveyed 
Unto  some  place,  as  likes  your  highness  best. 
See,  Marsilius,  posting  through  Africa, 
We  have  found  this  straggling  girl,  Angelica^ 
Who,  for  she  wronged  %  her  love  Orlando, 
Chiefest  of  the  western  peers,  conversing 
With  so  mean  a  man  as  Medor  was. 
We  will  have  her  punish'd  by  the  Laws  of  France^ 
To  end  her  burning  lust  f  in  flames  of  fire. 

if  art.  Beshrew  you,  lordings,  but  you  do  your 
worst; 
Fire,  II  fikmine,  and  as  cruel  death 
As  fell  to  Nero's  mother  in  his  rage. 

Ang,  Father,  if  I  may  dare  to  call  thee  so. 
And  lords  of  France,  come  from  the  western  8ea% 
In  quest  to  find  mighty  Orlando  out, 
Tet,  ere  I  die,  let  me  have  leave  to  say, 

•  on]  The4tos.  "out* 

I  Clad\  Was  not  unfreqnently  used  for  clothe  by  onr  old 
writers :  see  my  noto  on  Mariowe's  Work*,  p.  S70.  ed. 
1858. 

X  Who,  for  she  wrxm^'d^  i:c.  ]  Another  halting 
S  lust]  The  4to.  of  1:aO  '*  louo  " 

II  Fire,  &C.J  Qy.  "Hers  be^tr*,"  Ac? 
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Angelica  held  erer  in  her  thoughts 

Moet  dear  the  Ioto  of  County  Palatme. 

What  wretch  hath  wronged  uh  with  suspect  of 

lust/ 
I  know  not^  I,  nor  can  accusef  the  man ; 
Bat»  by  the  hea^enSy  whereto  my  soul  shall  &y,t, 
Angelica  did  neyer  wrong  Orlando. 
I  speak  not  this  as  one  that  cares  to  live, 
For  why  §  my  thoughts  are  fully  malcontent ; 
And  I  conjure  you  by  your  chivalry. 
Ton  quit  Orlando's  wrong  upon  Angelica. 

Ailer  OtLLAjnfOf  vith  a  tear/  Usfort  kit  face, 
(Xiver.  Strumpet»  fear  not,  for,  by  fair  Maia's 

son. 
This  day  thy  soul  shall  vanish  up  in  fire. 
As  Semele,  when  Juno  wil*d  the  trull 
To  entertain  the  glory  of  her  love. 

Orl  Frenchman,  for  so  thy  quaint  array  imports^ 
Be  thou  a  peer,  or  be  ||  thou  Charlemagne, 
Or  hadst  thou  Hector's  %  or  Achilles'  heart. 
Or  never-daunted  thoQghts  of  Hercules, 
That  did  in  courage  fu  surpass  them  all/* 
I  tell  tbae,  sir,  thou  liest  in  ft  thy  throat, — 
The  greatest  brave  Transalpine  tt  France   can 

btook, — 
In  saying  that  sacred  Angelica  §} 
Did  offer  wrong  onto  the  Palatine. 
I  sm  a  common  mercenary  soldier ;  |1 1| 
Tet,  for  I  tee  my  Ulf  princess  is  abus'd 
By  new-come  stragglers  from  a  foreign  ***  coast, 
I  dare  the  proudest  of  these  ttf  western  lords 
To  crack  a  blade  in  trial  of  her  right 
Mamd.    Why,    foolish-hardy,    daring,    simple 

groom. 
Follower  of  fond-conceited  :{:t^  Phaeton, 
KnoVst  thou  to  whom  thou  speak'st  ? 

•  liu(]  The  itoe.  "lono." 
t  €uxu»t^  The4to.  of  1699  "excuse." 
I  /.¥]  Th«  4to.  of  1599  *'  flee." 
I  Pvr  wky\  L  •.  fieeauM. 

I  Be   .    .    ,    .    6r]  IIS.  AUeyn  "  heut  ....    teMf." 
^  iMof^j]  So  If 8.  Allcyn  (which  has  alflo  '^haites^X 

— Tl»o  4eos.  "  Hector." 
**  That  Md  in  eomraait/ar  turpata  them  aU]  MS.  AUeyn 

"  the  isAiMl  metemslchosta  of  them  aU.*' 
tt  H  ]f&  Alleya*'wifchin." 
::  TrmmUpmf]  US,  AUeyn  "  da  alpine." 
H  A*  «iy<V  (Ao<  »oertd  Angdica]  Walker  (Shakegpeart'a 

rtrwiUaiian,  *c.,  p.  15)  notices  that  here  *'aacrtd"  is  a 

tnsyllahle;   and  hU  editor  adds  that  "tayimg'*  is  a 

moDosyllable. 

II  €emmon  marmarjf  toldier]  H&  AUeyn  "alavishe 
Izuiiaa  mtrcnuay," 

^5  ^9)  M0.  AUeyn  "the." 

•*•  a/brcv"]  MS.  AUeyn  "an  uncooth." 

ttl  «fo«rj  MS.  AUeyn  "the." 

lit  fvmii^omanttd]  L  o.  sUly-minded. 


Man.  Brave  soldier,  for  so  much  thy  courage 
says. 
These  men  are  princes  dipt  within  the  blood 
Of  kings  most  royal,  seated  in  the  west. 
Unfit  to  accept  a  challenge  at  your  hand : 
Tet  thanks  that  thou  wouldst  in  thy  lord's  defence 
Fight  for  my  daughter ;  but  her  guilt  is  known. 

Ang.  Ay,  rest  thee,  soldier,  Angelica  is  fidse,— 
False,  for  she  hath  no  trial  of  her  right : 
Soldier,  let  me  die  for  the  'miss  *  of  all. 
Wert  thou  as  stout  as  wasf  proud  Theseus, 
In  vain  thy  blade  should  offer  my  defence ; 
For  why  t  these  be  the  champions  of  the  world. 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  that  never  yet  were  foil'd. 

Orl.  How,  madam,§  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France  I 
Why,  let  them  be  twelve  devils  of  hell. 
What  I  have  said,  [thereto]  I'll  pawn  my  sword, 
To  seal  it  on  the  shield  of  him  that  dares, 
Malgrado  of  his  honour,  combat  me. 

Oliver.  Maorrj,  sir,  that  dare  I. 

Orl,  You're  a  welcome  man,  sir. 

Turpin,  Chastise  the  groom,  Oliver,  and  leam 
him  know 
We  are  not  like  the  boys  of  Africa.  || 

Orl,  Hear  you,  sir  f 
You  that  so  peremptorily  bade  him  fight. 

Prepare  your  weapons,  for  your  turn  is  next : 

■  ^       ■  ■   ■» 

*  *miu]  For  amit$,  1.  o.  fanlt. 

t  wu\  The  4to.  of  1594  "  is." 

t  For  tehy]  i.  e.  Because. 

I  Hoic,  Madam,  to.^  MS.  AUeyn  ; 

**  Tteelvepem  qffraunee,  twdvt  dioylletj  wtaats  that 

vhat  J  hav€  spoke,  ther  I  pawne  my  avxtrd 

to  Malt  it  on  tht  helme  of  him  thai  dare, 

MaJ^/rado"  &c. 
I]  hoy%  of  Africa,  Sic.l  MS.  AUeyn; 
•• Lords  <ir  India. 

Tou  thai  to  proudly  bid  him  fight, 

out  with  your  blade,  for  why,  your  tunu  it  ntxt 

tit  not  this  champion  can  ditcorage  m«. 

Pugnant.    M.  victut] 

Tou,  sir,  that  braved  your  heraldry, 

wber  is  the  honor  of  the  howse  of  fraunoe  ? 

— — to  doe. 

faire  princease,  what  I  may  belonges  to  the : 

wittnes,  I  weU  have  hanseled  yet  my  sword. 

now,  sir,  yon  that  wiU  chastyoe  when  you  meet, 

bestirr  you,  french  man,  for  He  tasko  you  hard. 

OUvtr  victut] — ' 

Provide  you,  lordes ;  determyne  who  is  next : 

pick  out  the  stoutest  champion  of  yon  aU. 

they  wor  but  striplinges :  odl  you  those  the  peers  ? 

Hold,  madamy  and  yfmy  Ufe  but  latt  U  out. 

He  gard  yowr  perton  with  the  pdrtt  of  f^ramnce, 

by  my  side.  ■ 

So,  sir,  you  have  made  a  godly  oraeion, 
but  ute  your  tword  better,  lett  I  weU 
benoingeyou. 

PugnarU]  ■  ... 

by  my  faith,  you  have  done  pretUy  waU ;  buc. 


no 


ORLANDO   PURIOSO. 


'Tifl  not  one  champion  can  *  dificounige  me. 

Come,  are  ye  ready  1 

[m  fighU  Jlnt^fiUh  one,  and  thtn  with  tlu  olhtr, 
and  ifvereoma  thtm  both. 

So,  stand  aside  : — 

And,  madam,  if  my  fortune  last  it  out, 
1*11  guard  your  person  witlx  Twelve  Peers  of 
France. 
Ogier.  [atide,]  0  Ogier,  how  oanst  thou  standi 
and  see  a  slare 
Disgrace  the  house  of  France! — Sirrah,  prepare 

you; 
For  angry  Nemesis  sits  on  my  sword 
To  be  reyeng'd. 

OrL  Well  said,  Frenchman  !  you  have  made  a 
goodly  oration  :  but  you  had  best  to  use  your 
Bword  better,  lest  I  beswinge  you. 

[Thejfjlf^  a  good  tehile,  and  then  Ireathe. 

Ogier,  Howe*erf  disguis'd  in  base  or  Indian 
shape, 
Ogier  can  well  discern  thee  by  thy  blows; 
For  either  thou  art  Orlando  or  the  devil. 

OrL  [taking  off  his  scarf,']  Then,  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  no  devil. 
Here's  your  friend  and  companion,  Orlando. 

Ogier,  And  none  can  be  more  glad  than  Ogier  is, 
That  he  hath  found  his  cousin  in  his  sense. 

OUvtr,  Whenas  I  felt  his  blows  upon  my  shield. 
My  teeth  did  chatter,  and  my  thoughts  conceiv*d, 
Who  might  this  be,  if  not  the  Palatine. 

Turpin*  So  had  I  said,  but  that  report  did  tell 
My  lord  was  troubled  with  a  lunacy. 

OrL  So  was  I,  lordingB;t  but  give  me  leare 
awhile. 
Humbly  as  Mars  did  to  his  paramcfur, 
So  to  submit  to  fiiir  Angelica. — 
Pardon  thy  lord,  fair  saint  Angelica, 

■irha  flnench  man,  tbinck  jrou  to  breath  ?  coma^ 
fall  to  this  geer  doaa :  dispatdh,  for  we  must 
have  no  parle. 

0.  vietui\  Oriando. 

Ogier,  sweet  cuaa,  geve  me  thy  hand,  my  lord, 
and  say  thast  found  the  oounty  Palatyne." 

*  ean\  Bo  MS.  AUeyn  (aa  shown  aboTe> — ^Tho  4tos. 
"thatftm.- 

t  /Towe'cr]  Theitos.  *' HowBoeVo." 

X  SowoMl,  lordingi;'  Ac]  MS.  AUeyn ; 

"  So  woi  /,  Lordes ;  but  gtot  nu  Itav  a  vkiU, 
hmnUjf  aa  mars  did  to  ki$  parafnottr 
when  as  his  godhead  wrongd  hir  with  suspect, 
JO  to  mdmuU  to  fain  Aitffelita, 
upon  whose  lovly  Roseat  cheeksi^  ms  semes, 
the  cristall  of  hlr  mome  more  derly  spredes, 
then  doth  the  dew  upon  Adonis  flower, 
fldre  nimphe^  about  whoee  browes  slttes  floras  pride, 
SUsian  bewty  trappes  about  thy  looker 
pardon  thy  Lord,  who^  perst  with  J^owsle^ 
darkned  thy  vertues  with  a  great  eoclipse. 
partion  <A|r  lord, /aire  sayni,**  Ac 


Whose  love,  stealing  by  steps  into  extremes^ 
Grew  by  suspect  to  causeless  *  lunacy. 

Ang.  0  no,  my  lord,  but  pardon  my  amiss;  f 
For  had  not  Orlando  lov'd  Angelica, 
Ne'er  had  my  lord  fall'n  into  these  estremes. 
Which  we  will  parley  private  to  ourselves. 
Ne'er  was  the  queen  of  Cyprus  half  to  glad  t 
Aa  is  Angelica  to  see  her  lord* 
Her  dear  Orlando^  settled  in  his  sense. 

OrL  Thanks,  my  sweet  love.  ( — 
But  why  stand  H  the  Prince  of  Africa, 
And  Mandricard  the  King  of  Mexico, 
So  deep  in  dumps,  when  all  rejoice  beside  1  ^ 
First  know,  my  lord,  I  slaughtered  Sacripant, 
I  am  the  man  that  did  the  slave  to  death ; 
Who  frankly  there  did  make  oonfesabn, 
That  he  engrav'd  the  roundelays  on  the  trees. 
And  hung  the  schedules  **  of  poor  Medor^s  love, 
Intending  by  suspeet  to  breed  debate 
Deeply  'twixt  me  and  fair  Angelica  : 
His  hope  had  hap,  but  we  had  all  the  harm ; 
And  now  revenge  leaping  from  out  the  seat 
Of  him  that  may  ft  command  stem  Nemesis, 
Hath  poui^d  those  tX  treasons  justly  on  his  head. 
What  siuth  my  gracious  lord  to  thisi 


*  by  nuipeet  to  cawelesiil  The  4tos.  "6y  suspition  to  a 
caiuelesH" :  MS.  AUeyn  "  bp  suspition  to  cautUete," 
t  amiu]  i.  e.  fi&ult. 

X  Ne'er  wu  the  giMm  of  Cyprvu  ka^fsofflad]  Here  a  Une. 
which  informed  us  why  the  queen  of  Cyprus  (Veau&) 
"  was  glad,"  has  been  omitted  by  mistake. 
%  my  twtet  lovt]  MB  AUeyn  "  «V€«(  Angelica.**  | 

li  stand]  Qy.  *'  $Umd  now,"  or  "  dand  thus  "? 
%  when  all  rejoice  beside  f  tc]  A  speech  addressed  to 
Orlando,  which  immediately  followed  these  words,  is 
wanting.— MS.  AUeyn ; 

"  wA«n  aU  njojfst  besides? 

— —  Palatyne. 

And  that,  my  leig,  durandaU  hath  aTord 
agaynst  my  kinsmen  and  the  peires  of  fraunoe.  i 

next  know,  my  lord,  I  davghtertd  Satrapant, 
J  am  the  man  that  did  the  iilave  to  deaih, 
who  falsely  wrongd  AngeUca  and  me ; 
for  when  I  stabd  the  traytor  to  the  hart, 
and  he  lay  breathing  In  his  Utest  gaspo^ 
ho  frankly  made  eonfesium.  at  his  death 
That  he,"  tc. 
•«  schedules]  VS.  AUeyn  "scednle."  | 

ft  tnay]  MS.  AUeyn  "  can/'  i 

}t  poui^d  those]  MS.  AUeyn  "heapd  his.**— Alter  this 
line  the  MS.  goes  on  and  ends  as  foUows ; 
**  -_^— — — — ^  -^— .  honor  the. 
Thankes,  AngeUoa,  for  her.  I 

but  fume,  my  Lordes  offiwsnee,  froUek,  myftmim,       ' 
and  weloome  to  the  courts  of  Africa.  | 

courage,  oompanyons,  that  have  past  the  seas  I 

ftuTowing  the  playnes  of  neptune  with  your  kales 
to  seeke  your  fr«nd  the  county  Palatsme. 
you  thre,  my  Lordes,  I  weloome  with  my  swocd, 
the  rest,  brave  gentlemenp  my  hart  and  hand. 
what  wolth  within  the  cUme  of  Africa, 


J 


ORLANDO   FURIOSO. 


Ill 


Man,  I  stand  Bxnaz'd,  deep  oyer^irenoh'd  with 

To  hear  and  see  this  unexpected  end : 
So  well  I  rest  content — ^Te  *  peers  of  France, 
Sith  it  IS  proVd  Angelica  is  dear. 
Her  and  my  crown  I  freely  will  bestow 
Upon  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine. 
Orl  Thanks,  my  good  lord. — ^And  now,  my 
friends  of  fVanoe, 
Frolic,  he  menj :  we  will  hasten  home, 
So  soon  as  King  Marailius  will  consent 
To  let  his  daughter  wend  with  us  to  France. 
Xesnwhile  well  richly  rig  up  all  our  fleet 
Here  IxaTO  f  than  was  that  gallant  Qrocian  keel 
That  brooght  away  the  Colchian  fleece  of  gold  : 

what  pleasure  loagst  the  costes  of  moxioo, 

LordiDgea»  oommaond,  I  dare  be  bold  so  fiur 

with  Mandrycard  and  prince  Manilitts. 

th*  pratioas  ahrubblea,  tbd  *  *  of  mirfa, 

iba  fbimta  as  richo  aa  Eden  did  aford, 

wbatoo  erer  ia  fUre  and  pleasing,  Lordlngefl^  use, 

and  welcome  to  the  countj  Palatyno. 

or  none. 

Thankea,  A  Aike  Tioroye,  for  the  Lordea  of  fraonce. 

and,  fdlow  matea,  he  merry,  we  wiU  Aome 

Of  SMM  a»  pleasath  King  Marsilioa 

XoUtthiA  dvmffitier paaao  with «u iofniMmet, 

■Mm  wAste  wdt  riehlif  rigg  up  oK  Cfurjied 

flM>fv  brxn€  thm  war  the  [deC.  in  MS.]  kelea." 

•  r«]  The4to.  of  1599  "You." 

t  6ra«e  j  i.  eu  splendid. 


Our  sails  of  sendal  *  spread  into  f  the  wind ; 

Our  ropes  and  tacklings  all  of  finest  silk, 

Fetch'd  from  the  native  looms  of  labouring  worms. 

The  pride  of  Barbery,  and  the  glorious  wealth 

That  is  transported  by  the  western  bounds ; 

Our  stems  cut  out  of  gleaming  ivory ; 

Our  planks  and  sides  fram'd  out  of  cypress-wood. 

That  bears  the  name  of  Cyparissus'  change, 

To  burst  the  billows  of  the  ocean-sea, 

Where  Phoebus  dips  his  amber  tresses  oft. 

And  kisses  Thetis  in  the  day's  decline ; 

That  Nieptune  proud  shall  oJl  his  Tritons  forth 

To  cover  all  the  ocean  with  a  calm  : 

So  rich  shall  be  the  rubbish  of  our  barks, 

Ta'en  here  for  ballaas  to  the  ports  of  France, 

That  Charles  himself  shall  wonder  at  the  sight. 

Thus^  lordings,  when  our  banquettings  be  done. 

And  Orlando  espousM  to  Angelica, 

We'll  furrow  through  the  moving  ocean. 

And  cheerly  frolic  with  great  Charlemagne. 

[BxewU  ornna, 

•  Midal]  "  A  kinde  of  Cipree  stuffe  or  sQke."  Mln- 
aheu's  Ovide  Into  Tongues,  1617.  "  CENDALUM.Cendatum, 
Ac.  Tela  aubserioa,  "vel  pannua  aericns^  Gallia  et  Hia- 
pania»  Oendal:  quibusdam  quasi  Sdal,  interposito,  n.  ex 
jefOk  sea  serico ;  allis  ox  Oneoo  nv^Af,  amictut  ix  lino 
JBgyptia/to :  aliia  deniqne  ex  Aiubico  Cendali,  folium  deli- 
catum,  Bubtilo:  vel  lamina  subtilior."    Du  Gange,  Glow. 

t  into]  Here,  aa  in  numerous  paaaagea  of  our  early 
writera,  " into  "  ia  equivalent  to  "unto.* 
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A  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  LONDON  AND  ENGLAND. 


A  iMkinff  Olaue  for  London  and  Bngland.  Made  by  Thonuu  Lodge  QtniUeman,  and  Robert  Qreent,  In  AHSmi 
liagiMUr.  London  Prints  by  Thamat  Creede,  and  are  to  be  told  by  WilUam  Barley,  at  hit  shop  in  Oratiout  etrute. 
Ib9i.    4to.  b.  1. 

A  Looking  Olaste,  for  London  and  Englande.  Made  by  Thonuu  Lodge  Cfentlonany  and  Robert  Oreene,  In  ArtUnu 
Magitter.  London  Printed  by  Thomae  Oreede,  and  art  to  be  nMe  by  William  Rarley,  at  hit  thop  in  Chvtiow  Mreele. 
1698.  4to.  b.  L 

This  play  was  alao  printod  in  1602  and  1617. 

Tho  edition  of  1594  ia  by  far  the  most  correct. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOX^^ 


n 


his  sons. 


RAsn,  Kxnc  of  XixKTdL 

KisG  or  CiucxA. 

KisGor  CBCT& 

Cixc  or  Pathuioovu. 

THKASTBTura^  a  y win;;  g«ntieniaii»  redaoed  to  poTOty. 

Alcds,  a  poor  man. 

IUl»AGOV,t 

Cuairaov, 
Usurer. 
Judge. 
Lawyer. 

Smith. 

Adam,  his  man. 

Clown. 

First  BoiEan. 

Second  Boffian. 

GoTemor  of  Joppa. 

Ifaster  ofaship. 

First  Searcher. 

Second  Searcher. 

A  Man  in  devil's  atUre. 

Ma^  Ifercliants,  Sailon^  Lords,  Attendants,  &c 

RzMiUA,  sister  to  Rasvi. 

Ai^viDA,  wife  to  the  KxHO  or  Papulagonia. 

Samia.  wife  to  Alook. 

Smith's  Wlfei 

Ladies. 

An  AngeL 
An  Evil  Angd. 

OSBASw 
JUHAB. 


*  OocasioDallj  througboai  the  4t(M.  Xatni,  (Alicia,  Jtcmilio,  and  Alvida,  are  printed  Jtonn,  CieUia,  Remiliat,  and 
Alvia. 

t  "la  like  manner,"  says  Malone  (in  hie  note  about  anagrame,— iSAdhefpeare  by  BotweU,  toI.  iL  p.  S2lX  "  in  the 
T.rtofcwig  Glaaee  for  London  and  England,  written  by  Thomas  Lodge  and  Robert  Oreene,  the  cruel  and  brutal  sou 
who  treats  his  parents,  Aloon  and  Samia,  with  neglect  and  contempt,  and  reftises  them  any  succour  in  their  utmost 
need,  is  eaUed  Radoffcnt  by  metathesis,  from  a  dragon.*'  It  had,  perhaps,  escaped  Malone's  notice  that  a  very 
nnexeeptioBable  pexsooage,  called  Radoffon,  figures  in  the  Host's  Tale,  in  Qroene's  Never  Too  LcUe,  Fart  Second. 


1  S 


A  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  LONDON  AND  ENGLAND. 


Ailcr  'Ramki,  vUk  the  Knros  or  Ciuoijl,  Cekte,  and 
pAPHUiocwiA,  Jhm  the  overthrow  of  Jeroboam,  King 
efJenuaUm, 

Jlaami,  So  pace  ye  on,^iritimpIiaiit  warrioni ; 
Hake  YenuB*  leman/  arm'd  in  all  bis  pomp. 
Bash  at  the  brightneas  of  your  hardy  looks, 
For  yoQ  the  viceroys  are,t  the  caTaliers, 
That  wait  on  Basni^s  royal  mightineas : 
Boast,  petty  kingSf  and  glory  in  your  &teS| 
That  stars  have  made  your  fortunes  climb  so  high. 
To  ^Te  attend  on  Basni's  excellence.:^ 
Am  I  not  he  that  rules  great  NineTeh, 
Bounded  with  Lycos'  ailTer-flowing  streams  ? 
Whose  city  large  diametri  contains. 
Even  three  days*  joomey's  length  from  wall  to 

wall; 
Two  hundred  gates  carv'd  out  of  bumish'd  brass, 
As  glorious  as  the  portal  of  the  sun ; 
And  for  to  deck  heayen's  battlements  with  pride, 
Six  hundred  towers  that  topless  touch  the  clouds. 
This  dty  is  the  footstool  of  your  king ; 
A  hundred  lords  do  honour  at  my  feet ; 
Ky  sceptre  straineth  both  the  parallels : 
And  now  t'  enlaiige  the  highness  of  my  power, 
I  have  made  Judsoa's  monarch  flee  the  field. 
And  beat  proud  Jeroboam  from  his  holds, 
Winning  from  Cades  to  Samaria. 
Great  Jewry's  God«  that  foil*d  stout  Benhadad, 
Conld   not  rebate  §    the  strength  that  Basni 

brought; 
For  be  he  God  in  heaven,  yet,  viceroys,  know, 
Basni  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he. 
JF.  of  CiL  If  lovely  shape,  feature  by  nature's 

akiU 
Ftaaaing  in  beauty  fair  Endymion's, 
That  Luna  wrapt  within  her  snowy  breasts, 

*  Uma%\  i.e.  loTcr. 

t  art\  The  itoik  ''and.** 

t  cxMUmor]  The  4to.  of  1698  "excellencie." 

I  n6aic]  Bee  note   *,  p.  00,  sec.  coL 


Or  that  sweet  boy  that  wrought  bright  Venus' 

bane, 
Transform'd  unto  a  purple  hyacinth ; 
If  beauty  nonpareil  in  excellence. 
May  make  a  king  match  with  the  gods  in  gree,* 
Rasnl  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he. 
K,  of  Crete,  li  martial  looks,  wrapt  in  a  doud 
of  wars. 
More  fierce  than  Mavors  f  ligh  teneth  from  his  eyes. 
Sparkling  revenge  and  dire  disparagement ; 
If  doughty  deeds  more  haught:!^  than  any  done. 
Sealed  with  the  smUe  of  fortune  and  of  fate^ 
Matchless  to  manage  lance  and  curtle-axe  ; 
If  such  high  actions,  grac'd  with  victories, 
May  make  a  king  match  with  the  gods  in  gree, 
Basni  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he» 

K.  ofPapK  If  PaUas*  wealth 

Bami,  Viceroys,  enough ;  peace,  §  Paphlagon» 
no  more. 
See  Where's  my  sister,  fair  BemiUsy 
Fairer  than  was  the  virgin  Danile, 
That  waits  on  Venus  with  a  golden  show;  || 
She  that  hath  stoln  the  wealth  of  Basni's  looks,]] 
And  tied  Ms  thoughts  within^er  lovely  locks^ 
She  that  is  loVd,  and  love  unto  your  king^ 
See  where  she  comes  to  gratulate  my  fame. 

BnUr  BiniGOir,  wiCA  Bbiiua,  Alvida,  os^  Ladies^ 
bringing  a  globe  eeated  in  a  Aip. 

ItemtL  Victorious  monarch,  second  imto  Jove, 

Mars  upon  earth,  and  Neptune  on  the  seas^ 

*  gree)  i.e.  degree. 

t  Mavore]  The  4to«.  "  Man  " :.  but  compare^  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene,  p.  123,  eec.  col., 
"  Nymphs,  eunuchB,  sing,  for  Mavon  draweth  nigh,"  Ac 

X  haught]  The  4to8.  "haughtie":  but  compare,  in  the 
preceding  play,  p.  106,  first  coL,  "AatipM  Latona's  flOQ." 

f  peace]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1698. 

il  l%at  vaiti  on  Venue  trith  a  golden  iftow]  **  We  should 
read,  I  think,— 

*  That  Venus  wait  [i.  e.  waited]  on  tnthagoldm  shower.* " 
Walker's  Orit.  Sxam.  qf  the  text  of  Shakeepeare, 
ftc,ii.«0. 
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Whose   frown  strows*  all  the   ocean  with    a 

calm^ 
Whose  smile  draws  Flora  to  display  her  pride^ 
Whose  eye  holds  wanton  Venus  at  a  gaze, 
Rasni,  the  regent  of  great  Nineveh ; 
For  thou  hast  foil'd  proud  Jeroboam's  force, 
And,  like  the  mustering  f  breath  of  JEoloB 
That  overturns  the  pines  of  Lebanon, 
Hast  scattered  Jewry  and  her  upstart  groomS| 
Winning  from  Cades  to  Samaria;— 
Remilia  greets  thee  with  a  kind  salute, 
And,  for  a  present  to  thy  mightiness^ 
Gives  thee  a  globe  folded  within  a  ship, 
As  king  on  earth  and  lord  of  all  the  seas. 
With  such  a  welcome  unto  Nineveh 
As  may  thy  sister's  humble  love  afford. 

Basni.  Sister  I  the  title  fits  not  thy  degree ; 
A  higher  state  of  honour  shall  be  thine. 
The  lovely  trull  that  Mercury  entrapp'd 
Within  the  curious  pleasure  of  his  tongue, 
And  she  that  bash'd  the  sun-god  with  her  eyes, 
Fair  Semele,  the  choice  of  Venus'  maids, 
Were  not  so  beauteous  aa  Remilia. 
Then,  sweeting,  sister  shall  not  serve  the  turn, 
But  Rasni's  wife,  his  leman,  and'his  love : 
Thou  shalt,  like  Juno,  wed  thyself  to  Jove, 
And  fold  me  in  the  richess  of  thy  fair,*t 
Remilia  shall  be  Rasni's  paramour. 
For  why,§  if  I  be  Mars  for  warlike  deeds, 
And  thou  bright  Venus  for  thy  clear  asp^t. 
Why  should  not  from  our  loins  issue  a  son 
That  might  be  lord  of  royal  sovereignty, 
Of  twenty  worlds,  if  twenty  worlds  might  be  1 
What  say'st,  Remilia,  art  thou  Rasni's  wifet 

Remil,  My  heart  doth  swell  with  favour  of  thy 
thoug])ts ; 
The  love  of  Rasni  maketh  me  as  proud 
As  Juno  when  she  wore  heaven's  diadem. 
Thy  sister  bom  was  for  thy  wife,  my  ||  love : 
Had  I  the  riches  nature  locketh  up 
To  deck  her  darUng  beauty  when  she  smiles, 
Rasni  should  prank  him  in  the  pride  of  all. 

Itasni.  Remilia's  love  is  &r  more  either^f  priz'd 
Than  Jeroboam's  or  the  world's  subdue. 
Lordings,  111  have  my  wedding  ••  sumptuous. 
Made  glorious  >)dth  the  treasures  of  the  world : 


•  ttromi]  The  4to8.  **  atroyes."    - 
t  muiterinff]  Qy.  "blusteriDg"? 
t  fair}  I  6.  beauty. 
f  For  why]  L  e.  Because. 

il  my]  So  the  4to.  of  1602.    The  other  4toe.  "  by.*' 
If  fMre  eUher]  Hay  be  right:  but  qy.  (accoixiing  to  the 
phniieology  of  the  time)  *'  tnort  richer  "  T 
••  wedding]  The  4to8.  •*  weddtoga." 


I'll  fetch  from  Albia  shelves  of  maigarites,* 
And  strip  the  Indies  of  their  diamonds, 
And  Tyre  shall  yield  me  tribute  of  her  gold. 
To  make  Remilia's  wedding  glorious. 
I'll  send  for  all  the  damosel  queens  that  live 
Within  the  reach  of  Rasni's  government, 
To  wait  aa  handmaids  onf  Remilia^ 
That  her  attendant  train  may  pass  the  troop 
That  gloried  Venus  at  her  wedding^ay. 

K.  of  Crete,  0  my  lord,  X  not  sister  to  thy  love  f 
'Tis  incest,  and  too  foul  a  fact  for  kings ; 
Nature  allows  no  limits  to  such  lust. 
Hadag.  Presumptuous    viceroy,    dax^st   thou 
check  thy  lord, 
Or  twit  him  with  the  laws  that  nature  loves  f 
Is  not  great  Rasni  above  nature's  reach, 
God  upon  earth,  and  all  his  will  is  law  t 
£.  of  Crete.  0,  flatter  not»  for  hatefnl  is  hia 
choice. 
And  sister's  love  will  blemish  all  his  worth. 

Jladag,  Doth  not  the  brightness  of  his  majesty 
Shadow  his  deeds  from  being  counted  &ult8 1 
Rami,  Well  hast  thou  answered  with  him,  Ra- 
dagon ;  $ 
I  like  thee  for  thy  leamM  sophistzy. — 
But  thou  of  Crete,  that  countercheck'st  thy  king, 
Pack  hence II  in  exile,  giveRadagon  thy  orown. — 
Be  thouU  vicegerent  of  his  royalty ; 
And  fifdl  me  not  in  what  my  thoughts  may  please^, 
For  from  a  beggar  have  I  brought  thee  up, 
And  grac'd  thee  with  the  honour  of  a  crown. — 
Ye  quondam  king,  what,  feed  ye  on  delays  1 
K,  of  Crete,  Better  no  king  than  vioeroy  under 
him. 
That  hath  no  virtue  to  maiatain  his  crown.  [EjcU, 
Jtcuni,  Remilia,  what  fair  dames  be  those  that 
wait 
Attendant  on  thy**  matchless  royalty? 

JUmU.  'Tis  Alvida,tt  the  fiiir  wife  to  the  King 
Of  Paphlagonia.  [l«gon,  a  jewel, 

JiatrU.  Trustme,6heis£gdr.:n:— Thou'Bt,P)aph- 
To  fold  thee  in  so  bright  a  sweeting's  arms. 
Badag.  Like  you  her,  my  lord? 
Jiasni,  What  if  I  do,  Radagon  Y 

*  I'll  fHch  from  Albia  »Mva  of  vMvrgmrtUM]  See  note  ||, 
p.  90,  first  coL 
t  on]  The  4to.  of  1508  "to." 
XOmy  lord,  Ac.]  Qy. 

"  (7  i»y  lord,  not  thy  titter  to  Oy  tote  "  f 
§  with  him,  Madapofi]  The  4toe.  "within  Badoo." 
II  Pack  hence,  Ac.  J  The  4to.  of  1594  ; 

"  Pack  hence  in  exiU,  Radagon  this  erowfi,** 
IT  thou\  The  4to8.  "  thee." 
♦*♦  thy]  The  4to.  of  1698  "  my." 
ft  *Ti*Alvida]  Qy.  "Thie'fie.  Thisie]  Alvida*' 
XXMr\  The  4to.  of  1698  •'a/air.'* 
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Badag,  Why,  then  the  is  youn,  my  lord ;  for 
marriage 
Hakes  no  ezoeption,  where  Rasni  doth  command. 

JT.  ofPaph,  111  dost  thou  counsel  him  to  £Emcy 
wi^es. 

Badag,  Wife  or  not  wife,  whatso  he  likes  is  his. 

Ramk  Well  answer'd^Badagon ;  thou  art  for  me : 

Feed  thou  mine  humour,  and  be  still  a  king. — 

LordS)  go  in  triumph  of  my  happy  loyeSy 

And^  for  to  feast  as  after  aU  our  broils. 

Frolic  and  roTel  it  in  Nineyeh. 

Whate'er*  befitteth  your  concated  thoughts, 

Or  good  or  ill,  love  or  not  love,  my  boys, 

la  loTe^  or  what  may  satisfy  your  lust^ 

Act  ity  my  lords,  for  no  man  dare  say  no. 

JHviMwm  tflipmam  ciun  Jove  nunc  len«o.t 

[Sxewid. 

Alter,  brv^/kl imb^fwn  Angel,  Osbas the Propket,  and Utt 
damn  over  the  tUxge  in  a  throne. 

AngeL  Amaze  not,  man  of  God,  if  in  the  spirit 

Thoa*rt  brought  from  Jewxy  unto  Nineveh ; 

So  was  Ellas  wrapt  within  a  storm. 

And  aet  upon  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Lord : 

For  thou  hast  preached  long  to  the  stubborn  Jews, 

Whose  flinty  hearts  have  felt  no  sweet  remorse, 

But  lightly  valuing  all  the  threats  of  Qod, 

Have  still  pers^ver  d  in  their  wickedness. 

Lq,  I  have  brought  thee  unto  Nineveh, 

The  rich  and  royal  city  of  the  world, 

Pamper*d  in  wealth,  and  overgrown  with  pride. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  full  of  sin. 

The  Lord  looks  down  and  cannot  see  one  good, 

Not  one  that  covets  to  obey  bis  will ; 

Bat  wicked  all  from  cradle  to  the  crutch.  § 

Note,  then,  Oaeas,  all  their  grievous  sins. 

And  see  the  wrath  of  God  that  pays  revenge ; 

And  when  the  ripeness  of  their  sin  is  full, 

And  thou  hast  written  all  their  wicked  through, 

ni  carry  thee  to  Jewry  back  again. 

And  seat  thee  in  the  great  Jerusalem. 

There  sfaalt  thou  publish  in  her  open  streets, 

That  God  sends  down  his  hateful  wrath  for  sin 

Co  such  as  never  heard  his  prophets  speak : 

Koch  more  will  he  inflict  a  world  of  plagues 

On  mich  ea  hear  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 

•  Wkatt'^}  The4to&  "Whataoeuor."  (Compare  note  t, 
p.  lie.  ttnicol.) 

f  Ptrium^  Ac]  To  this  line,  in  the  4tOfl.,  is  prefixed 
'*9m»ik*'  (Uiftt  aame  baviag  been  written  here  on  the 
uuuglu  of  Um  prompter's  copy  m  a  memorandum  that 
the  ^metiarmtroi  **(ki  SmUh*t  man^  Adam*'  (see  note  t, 
next  eoL)  aad  thnee  who  played  his  companiona  must 
b»  In  TvadlncH  to  appear  ou  the  stage  immediately  after 
tlM  txxi  M  the  AngeL) 
.   t  CH}  Tba  4toi.  of  UH  IS99,  and  1617  "  set." 

f  ai^ck}  The  ito.  of  1598  '*  chnxob." 


And  yet  obey  not  what  his  prophets  speak. 
Sit  thee,  Oseas,  pondering  in  the  spirit 
The  mightiness  of  these  fond  *  people's  sins. 

Oseas,  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ! 

[Jfoif  Angel 
Snier  Clown  and  a  crew  o/ Ruffians,  to  goto  drini. 

First  Ruf.  Come  on,  smith,  thou  shalt  be  one 
of  the  crew,  because  thou  knowest  where  the 
best  ale  in  the  town  is. 

Adam,^  Come  on,  in  faith,  my  colts:  I  have 
left  my  master  striking  of  a  heat,  and  stole  away, 
because  I  would  keep  you  company. 

Chum,  Why,  what,  shall  we  have  this  paltry 
smith  with  us  1 

Adam,  Paltry  smith  I  why,  you  incamative 
knave,  what  are  you  that  you  speak  petty  treason 
against  the  smith's  trade! 

Clown,  Why,  slave,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Ni- 
neveh. 

Adam,  A  gentleman  1  good  sir,  I  remember 
you  well,  and  all  your  progenitors  :  your  father 
bare  office  in  our  town ;  an  honest  man  he  was, 
and  in  great  discredit  in  the  parish,  for  they 
bestowed  two  squires*  livings  on  him,  the  one 
was  on  working-days,  and  then  he  kept  the  town 
stage,  and  on  holidays  they  made  him  the  sexton's 
man,  for  he  whipped  dogs  out  of  the  chiurch. 
Alas,  sir,  your  father, — ^why,  sir,  methinks  I  see 
the  gentleman  still :  a  proper  youth  he  was,  faith, 
aged  some  forty  and  ten ;  ^  his  beard  rat's  colour, 
half  black,  half  white ;  his  nose  was  in  the 
highest  degree  of  noses,  it  was  nose  auUm  glwrifr 
eam^^  so  set  with  rubies  that  after  his  death  it 
should  have  been  nailed  up  in  Copper-smiths-hall 
for  a  monument  Well,  sir,  I  was  beholdingfl  to 
your  good  father,  for  he  was  the  first  man  that 
ever  instructed  me  in  the  mysteryH>f  a  pot  of  ale. 

Secmd  Ruf.  Well  said,  smith ;  that  crossed 
him  over  the  thumbs. 

Ootfm.  Villain,  were  it  not  that  we  go  to  be 
merry,  my  rapier  should  presently  quitU  thy 
opprobrious  terms. 

^fond]  i.  e.  foolish. 

t  Adam\  The  4to.  of  1608,  throughout  the  scene, 
"  Smith  \ "  BO  the  other  4tos.  in  part  of  the  scene,  but  in 
port  of  it  they  do  not  appropriate  his  speeches  to  any 
one.  It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  is  (he  Smith'i  man, 
Adam,  by  which  name  he  is  several  times  distinguished 
in  the  later  portion  of  the  play. 

X  forty  and  tea]  The  4 toe.  "  foure  and  ten." 

%  note  autem  glorificam]  Bo  again  in  our  author's  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  we  hayo  the  same  play  on 
words ;  "  Tou  talk  of  not  autem.  glorifieare;  but  here's  a 
nose^"  Ac  (Here  "  gUnifieam  "  may  stand  in  the  speech 
of  one  who  afterwards,  p.  188,  says  •*  Nomimu  patnu") 

II  beholding]  i.  e.  beholden. 

K  quU}  L  •.  requite. 
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Adam.  0  Peter,  Peter,  put  up  thy  sword,  I 
prithee  heartily,  into  thy  scabbard  ;  hold  in  your 
rapier ;  for  though  I  have  not  a  long  reaeher,  I 
have  a  short  hitter. — Nay,  then,  gentlemen,  stay 
me,  for  my  choler  begins  to  rise  against  him ;  for 
mark  the  words,  "  a*  paltry  smith  "  1  0  horrible 
sentence  !  thou  hast  in  these  words,  I  will  stand 
to  it,  libelled  against  all  the  sound  horses,  whole 
horses,  sore  horses,  coursers,  curtals,  jades,  outs^ 
hackneys,  and  mares :  whereupon,  my  friend,  in 
their  defence,  I  give  thee  this  curse, — thouf 
shalt  not$  be  worth  a  horse  of  thine  own  this 
seyen  year. 

Clown,  I  prithee,  smith,  ia  your  occupation  so 
excellent  1 

Adam.  "A  paltiy  smith"  I  why,  Pll stand  to 
it,  a  smith  is  lord  of  the  four  elements ;  for  our 
iron  IS  made  of  the  earth,  our  bellows  blow  out 
air,  our  floor  holds  fire,  and  our  foi^e  water. 
Kay,  sir,  we  read  in  the  Chronicles  that  there 
was  a  god  of  our  occupation. 

Clovm,  Ay,  but  he  was  a  cuckold. 
Adam,  That  was  the  reason,  sir,$  he  called 
your  father  cousin.     '*  Paltry  smith  "  1  why,  in 
this  one  word  thou  hast  defaced  their  worshipful 
occupation. 
Clown.  As  how  1 

Adam.  Marry,  sir,  I  will  stand  to  it,  that  a 
smith  in  his  kind  is  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  a 
barber.  For  let  a  horse  take  a  cold,  or  be 
troubled  with  the  bots,  and  we  straight  give  him 
a  potion  or  a  purgation,  in  such  physical  manner 
that  he  mends  straight:  if  he  have  outward 
diseases,  as  the  spavin, ||  splent,  ringbone,  wind- 
gall,  or  fashion,^  or,  sir,  a  galled  back,  we  let 
him  hlood  and  clap  a  plaster  to  him,  with  a 
pestilence,  that  mends  him  with  a  very  vengeance : 
now,  if  his  mane  grow  out  of  order,  and  he  have 
any  rebellious  hairs,  we  straight  to  our  shears 
and  trim  him  with  what  cut  it  please  ns,  pick 
his  ears,  and  make  him  neat.  Marry,  indeed,  sir, 
we  are  slovens  for  one  thing ;  we  never  use  any 
musk-balls  to  wash  him  with,  and  the  reason  is, 
sir,  because  he  can  woo  without  Idssing. 

down.  Well,  sirrah,  leave  off  these  praises  of  a 
smith,  and  bring  us  to  the  best  ale  in  the  town. 
Adam,  Now,  sir,  I  have' a  feat  above  all  the 
smiths  in  KineTeh ;  for,  sir,  I  am  a  philosopher 


•  a]  The  4to.  of  1598  "of  a." 

t  thou]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1694. 

{  not]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1698. 

f  tir]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1694. 

II  tparin]  The  throe  first  4toe.  "ipoing." 

^/cukiim]  A  corruption  of  the  French /arcin,—fs»rcy. 


that  can  dispute*  of  the  nature  of  ale ;  for  mark 
you,  sir,  a  pot  of  ale  oonsiBts  of  four  parts, — 
imprimis  the  ale,  the  toast,  the  ginger,  and  the 
nutmeg. 

Clown.  Excellent! 

Adam,  The  ale  is  a  restorative,  bread  is  a 
binder,  mark  you,  sir,  two  excellent  points  in 
physic :  the  ginger,  0,  ware  of  that  1  the  philoso- 
phers have  written  of  the  nature  of  ginger,  'tis 
expulsitive  in  two  degrees;  you  shall  hear  tho 
sentence  of  Ghilen ; 

"  It  will  make  a  man  belch,  cough,  and  t»xt. 
And  iB  a  great  comfort  to  the  heart,** 

a  proper  posy,  I  promise  you :  but  now  to  the 
noble  virtue  of  the  nutmeg;  it  is,  saith  ono 
ballad,  (I  think  an  English  Roman  was  the 
author,)  an  underlayer  to  the  brains,  for  when 
the  ale  gives  a  buffet  to  the  head,  0  the  nutmeg ! 
that  keeps  him  for  a^  while  in  temper.  Thus 
you  see  the  description  of  the  virtue  of  a  pot  of 
ale.  !Now,  sir,  to  put  my  physical  precepts  in 
pmctice,  follow  me :  but  afore  I  step  any  further^- 

Chwn.  What's  the  matter  now  f 

Adam.  Why,  seeing  I  have  provided  the  ale» 
who  is  the  purveyor  for  the  wenches?  for, 
masters,  take  this  of  me^,  a  cup  of  ale  without  a 
wench,  why,  alos,  'tis  like  an  egg  without  salt,  or 
a  red-herring  without  mustard ! 

Clown.  Lead  us  to  the  ale :  we'll  have  wenches 
enough,  I  warrant  thee.  [Exeunt, 

Ohom.  Iniquity  seeks  out  companions  still, 
And  mortal  men  are  arm^  to  do  ill. 
London,  look  on,  this  matter  nips  thee  near : 
Leave  off  thy  riot,  pride,  and  sumptuous  cheer; 
Spend  less  at  board,  and  spare  not  at  the  door, 
But  aid  the  infant,  and  relieve  the  poor ; 
Else  seeking  mercy,  being  merciless. 
Thou  be  adjudged  to  endless  heaviness; 

SfUer  Me  Usurer,  Tbsastbulv^  wnd  Alooh.  f 
Uturer.  Come  on,  I  am  every  day  troubled 
with  those  needy  companions :  what  news  with 
you  T  what  wind  brings  you  hither  ? 

Thrat.  Sir,  I  hope,  how  far  soever  you  make  it 
off,  you  remember,  too  well  for  me,  that  this  is 
the  day  wherein  I  should  pay  you  money  that  I 
took  up  of  you  alate  in  a  commodity,  t 

*  a]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1094. 

t  Thra*iflf%dui,  and  Alcon}  Throughout  the  two  fint 
scenes  where  these  pezvonages  appear,  tho  4tas.  desi^uate 
them  "  a  Younff  Oauleman  ixnd  a  Poor  Man.** 

t  a  commodity]  i.  e.  good^  which  the  prodigal  took  as 
a  part  of  the  siun  he  wished  to  borrow  from  the  unuur, 
and  which  he  was  to  torn  into  cash  in  the  host  way  ho 
was  able. 
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Ale.  And,  sir,  air-reTerence  of  your  manhood 
ftnd  gentry,  I  bare  brought  home  such  money  as 
you  lest  moi 

Csttrer.  YoU|  young  gentleman,  is  my  money 
ready  1 

Thras.  Truly,  bu*,  this  time  was  bo  short,  the 
commodity  so  bad,  and  the  promise  of  friends  so 
broken,  that  I  oould  not  provide  it  against  the 
day,  wherefore  I  am  come  to  entreat  you  to  stand 
my  Mend,  and  to  &your  me  with  a  longer  time, 
and  I  will  make  you  sufficient  consideration. 

Umrer.  Is  the  wind  in  that  door?  If  thou 
haat  my  money,  so  it  is :  I  will  not  defer  a  day, 
an  hour,  a  minute,  but  take  the  forfeit  of  the 
bond 

Tknu,  I  prey  you,  sir,  consider  that  my  loss 
was  great  by  the  commodity  I  took  up:  you 
know,  sir,  I  borrowed  of  you  forty  pounds, 
whereof  I  had  ten  pounds  in  money,  and  thirty 
pounds  in  lutestrings,*  which  when  I  came  to 
•ell  again,  I  could  get  but  five  pounds  for  them, 
so  bad  I,  sir,  but  fifteen  pounds  for  my  forty. 
In  consideration  of  this  ill  bargain,  I  pray  you, 
ssr,  give  me  a  month  longer. 

rturer.  I  answered  thee  afore,  not  a  minute : 
what  have  I  to  do  how  thy  bargain  proved  ?  I 
have  thy  hand  set  to  my  book  that  thou  receivedst 
forty  pounds  of  me  in  money. 

Tkrof,  Ay,  sir,  it  was  your  device  that,  to 
coloor  the  statute,  but  your  conscience  knows 
what  I  had. 

Ale  Friend,  thou  speakest  Hebrew  to  him 
when  thou  talkeat  to  him  of  conscience ;  for  he 
hath  as  much  conscience  about  the  forfeit  of  an 
obligation  as  my  blind  mare,  God  bless  her,  hath 
over  a  manger  of  oats. 

TkroM.  Then  there  is  no  favour,  sir  f 

Veurer,  Come  to-morrow  to  me,  and  see  how  I 
will  use  thee. 

TkroM^  Ko^  covetous  caterpillar,  know  that  I 
have  made  extreme  shift  rather  than  I  would  fall 
Inio  tho  hands  of  such  a  ravening  panther :  and 
therefore  here  is  thy  money,  and  deliver  me  the 
recognisance  of  my  lands. 

rtttrvr  [ande].  What  a  spite  is  this, — bath 
aped  of  his  crowns  1  if  he  had  missed  but  one 
half-hour,  what  a  goodly  farm  had  I  gotten  for 
forty  pounds  I  well,  *tia  my  cursed  fortune.    0, 

•  hde-dnng*]  Comporo  NaaVs  Sammer^i  tost  WUl  and 
Taltamemi,  1600 ;  ••  I  koowe  one  Bpeut>  in  Icaao  then  a  yerc, 
tjght  vtd  flAy  poands  in  mustard,  and  an  other  that 
raiBa*  In  d«C  in  the  space  of  foure  or  fine  yeere,  aboue 
/ooreCtttDo  thousand  pound  in  luU-itrinffi  and  gray 
paper.*  gi^.  B  4, 


have  I  no  shift  to  make  him  forfeit  his  recog- 
nisance 1 

Thras.  Come,  or,  will  you  despatch,  and  tell 
your  money  1  [It  strikes  four  o* clock, 

Uwrw  [(utde].  Stay,  what  is  this  o'clock  f  four: 
— ^let  me  see, — "  to  be  paid  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon : "  this  goes  right 
for  me. — ^You,  sir,  hear  you  not  the  clock,  and 
have  you  not  a  counterpane*  of  your  obligation  ? 
The  hour  is  past,  it  was  to  be  paid  between  three 
and  four ;  and  now  the  clock  hath  strucken  four : 
I  will  receive  none.  Til  stand  to  the  forfeit  of  the 
recognisance. 

Thras,  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  do  but  jest ;  why, 
'tis  but  four,  and  will  you  for  a  minute  take 
forfeit  of  my  bond?  If  it  were  so,  sir,  I  was 
here  before  four. 

Usurer,  Why  didst  thou  not  tender  thy  money, 
then  ?  if  I  offer  thee  injury,  take  the  law  of  me, 
complain  to  the  judge :  I  will  receive  no  money. 

Ale*  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  stand  my  good 
master  for  my  cow»  I  borrowed  thirty  shillings 
on  her,  and  for  that  I  have  paid  you  eighteen- 
pence  a  week,  and  for  her  meat  you  have  had 
her  milk,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  gives  a  pretty 
sup :  now,  sir,  here  is  your  money. 

Usurer.  Hang,  beggarly  knave  1  comest  to  me 
for  a  cow  1  did  I  not  bind  her  bought  and  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  was  not  thy  day  to  have  paid 
yesterday  1    Thou  gettest  no  cow  at  my  hand. 

Ale.  No  cow,  sir  1  alas,  that  word  "no  oow** 
goes  as  cold  to  my  heart  as  a  draught  of  small 
drink  in  a  frosty  morning  !  "no  cow,"  sir  I  why, 
alas,  alas.  Master  Usurer,  what  shall  become  of 
me,  my  wife,  and  my  poor  child  1 

Usurer.  Thou  gettest  no  cow  of  me,  knave :  I 
cannot  stand  prating  with  you,  I  must  be  gone. 

Ale,  Nay,  but  hear  you.  Master  Usurer :  "  no 
cow  "  1  why,  sir,  here's  your  thirty  shillings :  I 
have  paid  you  eighteen-pence  a  week,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reason  I  should  have  my  cow. 

Usurer,  What  pratest  thou  ?  have  I  not 
answered  thee,  thy  day  is  broken  ] 

Ale*  Why,  sir,  alas,  my  cow  is  a  commonwealth 
to  me  !  for  first,  sir,  she  allows  me,  my  wife,  and 
son,  for  to  banquet  ourselves  withal,  butter, 
cheese,  whey,  curds,  cream,  sod-milk,  raw-milk, 
sour-milk,  sweet-milk,  and  butter-milk:  besides, 
sir,  she  saved  me  every  year  a  penny  in  almanacs, 
for  she  was  as  good  to  me  as  a  prognostication ; 
if  she  had  but  set  up  her  tail,  and  have  galloped 

*  ettwnUrpa'n€\  i.  o.  one  part  of  a  pair  of  deeda :  we  now 
lay  ccunUrpart. 
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I  about  the  mead,  my  little  boy  was  able  to  aay, 
"0,  father,  there  will  be  a  storm ";  her  very 
tail  was  a  calendar  to  me :  and  now  to  lose  my 
cow  I  alas.  Master  Usurer,  take  pity  upon  me  1 

Uiurer.  I  have  other  matters  to  talk  on :  '£ure- 
well,  fellows. 

Thraa,  Why,  but,  thou  ooYetous  churl,  wilt 
thou  not  receive  thy  money^  and  deliver  me  my 
recognisance) 

Utur$r,  I'll  deliver  thee  none ;  if  I  have 
wronged  thee,  seek  thy  mends  at  the  law.   [Exit. 

Thrat.  And  so  I  will,  insatiable  peasant. 

Ale,  And,  sir,  rather  than  I  will  put  up  this 
word  "no  cow,"  I  will  lay  my  wife's  best  gown 
to  pawn.  I  tell  you,  sir,  when  the  slave  uttered 
this  word  "  no  cow,"  it  struck  to  my  heart,  for 
my  wife  shall  never  have  one  so  fit  for  her  turn 
again ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  that  hath 
her  twiddling-stringa  broke. 

Thras.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  fellow  t 

Ale,  Marry,  sir, sir-reverence  of  your  manhood, 
she  breaks  wind  behind :  and  indeed,  sir,  when 
she  sat  milking  of  her  cow[8]  and  let  a  fietrt,  my 
other  cows  would  start  at  the  noise,  and  kick 
down  the  milk,  and  away ;  but  this  cow,  sir,  the 
gentlest  oow  !  my  wife  might  blow  whilst  *  she 
burst :  and  having  such  good  conditions,  shall  the 
Usurer  come  upon  me  with  "no  cow"?  Nay, 
sir,  before  I  pocket  up  this  word  "  no  cow,**  my 
wife's  gown  goes  to  the  lawyer :  why,  alas,  sir, 
'tis  as  ill  a  word  to  me  as  "  no  crown  "  to  a  king ! 

Thr<u.  Well,  feUow,  go  with  me,  and  FU  help 
thee  to  a  lawyer. 

Ale.  Marry,  and  I  will,  sir.  No  cow!  well, 
the  world  goes  hard.  [Exeunt. 

Oseaa.  Where  hateful  usury 
Is  counted  husbandry ; 
Where  merciless  men  rob  the  poor. 
And  the  needy  are  thrust  out  of  door; 
Where  gain  is  held  for  conscience. 
And  men's  pleasures  are  all  on  pence ; 
Where  young  gentlemen  forfeit  their  lands, 
Through  riot,  into  the  usurer's  hands ; 
Where  poverty  is  despis'd,  and  pity  banish'd. 
And  mercy  indeed  utterly  vanish'd ; 
Where  men  esteem  more  of  money  than  of  God ; 
Let  that  land  look  to  feel  his  wrathful  rod  : 
For  there  is  no  sin  more  odious  in  his  sight 
Than  where  usury  defrauds  the  poor  of  his  right. 
London,  take  heed,  these  sins  abound  in  thee ; 
The  poor  complain,  the  widows  wronged  be ; 
The  gentlemen  by  subtlety  are  spoil'd  ; 


*  vkiUt]  i.  0.  UDtiJ. 


The  ploughmen  lose  the  crop  for  which  they 

toil'd: 
Sin  reigns  in  thee,  0  London,  every  hour; 
Repent,  and  tempt  not  thus  the  heavenly  power. 

Snter  Rxmilu,  iciih  Alvida  and  a  train  ^  Ladies, 
«»  all  rojfaUy. 


Itemil.  Fair  queeui  yet  handmfluid^imto 
love, 
Tell  me,  is  not  my  state  as+  glorious 
As  Juno's  pomp,  when  tir'd  with  heaven's  despoil^ 
Glad  in  her  vestments  spotted  all  with  staxv, 
She  cross'd  the  silver  path  unto  her  Jove  1 
Is  not  Bemilia  far  more  beauteous, 
Rich'dt  with  the  pride  of  nature's  excellenoe,$ 
Than  Venus  in  the  brightest  of  her  shine  f 
My  hairs  surpass  they  not  Apollo's  locks  ? 
Are  not  my  tresses  curltd  with  such  art 
As  Love  delights  to  hide  him  in  their  fair? It 
Doth  not  mine  eyelT  shine  like  the  morning  lamp 
That  tells  Aurora  when  her  love  will  come  ? 
Have  I  not  stoln  the  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
And  plac'd  it  on  the  feature  of  my  face  ? 
Can  any  goddess  make  compare  with  me, 
Or  match  her  with  the  fair  Bemilia  ? 

Alvi^  The  beauties  that  proud  Paris  saw 
from**  Troy, 
Mustering  in  Ida  for  the  golden  ball. 
Were  not  so  gorgeous  as  Bemilia. 

EemiL  I  have  trick'd  my  trammels  up  with 
richest  balm, 
And  made  my  perfumes  of  the  purest  myrrh: 
The  precious  drugs  that  i£gjpt's  wealth  affords. 
The  costly  paintingsff  fetch'd  from  curious  Tyre, 
Have  mended  in  my  face  what  nature  missed. 
Am  I  not  the  earth's  wonder  in  my  looks  f 

Alvi.  The  wonder  of  the  earth,  and  pride  of 
heaven. 

Eemil  Look,  Alvida,  a  hair  stands  not  amiss ; 
For  women's  locks  are  trammels  of  conceit^ 
Which  do  entangle  Love  for  all  his  wiles. 

Alvi.  Madam,  unless  you  coy  it  trick  and  trim. 
And  play  the  civi^t  wanton  ere  you  yield, 

•  handmaid]  The  4 toe.  ''boadmaida." 

t  as]  The  4to.  of  1598  "bo." 

t  £icV<2]  The  4to.  oflSdS  "  Bach." 

i  acdlenee]  The  4to.  of  1698  "excoUenda.* 

il /air]  i.e.  beauty. 

%  eye]  The  4to.  of  1694  '<eyne.*' 

••/row]  Qy.  "'fore"? 

JipainUnffa]  The4to.  of  1508  "pahitiBg." 

it  tivtTI  i.  e.  grave,  Bober,~in  which  eenee  the  word 
was  formerly  often  used.  Compare  a  peaMfo  of  oor 
author's  Nevtr  too  late  (already  cited  in  the  Aceommf  of 
Oreme  and  hie  Wri^ge^  p.  8)^  where  he  laepealdiig  of  tho 
courtezans  of  TroynoTont  (L  e.  London);   **thisxr  loolui 
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Smiting  disdain  of  pleaaares  with  your  tongue, 
Patting  joist  princely  Kasni  on  the  cheek 
When  he  presomes  to  kiss  without  consent. 
You  mar  the  market :  beauty  naught  avails : 
Tou  must  be  proud;  for  pleasures  hardly  got 
Are  sweet  if  once  attain'd. 

JiemiL  FairAlyida, 
Thy  ooonsel  makes  Bemilia  passing  wise. 
Suppose  that  thou  wert  Rasni's  mightinesSi 
And  I  Remilia,  prince  of  excellence. 

Alri,  I  would  be  master  then  of  love  and  thee. 

JUtniL  "Of  love  and  me  !  proud  and  disdainful 
king, 
Dai'st  thou  presume  to  touch  a  deityi 
Before  she  grace  thee  with  a  yielding  smile  f " 

Alri,  **  Tut>  my  Remilia,  be  not  thou  so  coy ; 
Say  nay,  and  take  it."* 

Remil.  "  Careless  and  unkind  I 
lUks  Rasni  to  RemiUa  in  such  sort, 
As  if  It  did  enjoy  a  human  form  ? 
Look  on  thy  loxe,  behold  mine  eyes  divine, 
And  dar*st  thou  twit  me  with  a  woman's  fault  ? 
Ah  Basni,  thou  art  rash  to  judge  of  me : 
1  tell  thee.  Flora  oft  hath  woo'd  my  lips 
To  lend  a  rose  to  beautify  her  spring  ; 
The  sea-oymphs  fetch  their  lilies  firom  my  cheeks : 
Then  thou  unkind"  I — and  hereon  would  I  weep. 

Alvi  And  here  would  Alvida  resign  her  charge : 
For  were  I  but  in  thought  th'  As&yrian  king^ 
I  needs  must  quite  thy  tears  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  crave  a  pardon  with  a  friendly  touch : 
You  know  it,  madam,  though  I  teach  it  not. 
The  toodi  I  mean,  you  smile  whenas  you  think  it 

RemiL  How  am  I  pleased  to  hear  thy  pretty 
prate, 
Aooofding  to  the  humour  of  my  mind  t 
Ah,  nymphs,  who  fairer  than  Remilia  ? 
The  gentle  winds  have  woo'd  me  with  their  sighs, 
Tho  frowning  air  hath  cleared  when  I  did  smile ; 
And  when  I  traced  upon  the  tender  $  grass, 
Love,  that  makes  warm  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
Lift  up  his  crest  to  kiss  Remilia's  foot ; 
Juno  stiU  entertains  her  amorous  Jove 
With  sew  delights,  for  fear  he  look  on  me ; 


• . .  .OQutaixw  xnudeaty,  mirth,  chMtity,  wantonneoB,  and 
whai  not ;  ukI  fthe  that  hold«th  In  her  eie  moflt  ciMility, 
hath  oft  in  hir  heart  most  dUfaoDestio,"  &c.  Yet  Mr. 
Coiliv  (tkota  on  SfkaAe^Kore,  vol  v.  p.  101,  ed.  1858) 
b«ldly  BMiif  that  **citU"  in  our  text  ia  a  miaprint  for 

*  **$09  «af«  ond  taht  tt.**]  A  proverbial  expreanon :  bo 
la  Shak««peaf«*a  Mitkard  IIL  act  ill.  aa  7 ; 
•*rtay  tU  maMft  pari.^ttiU  annter  nay,  and  take  U.** 
t  /]  The  4iaaL  of  VJS9  and  1617  **  he.** 
t  ttmdtr}  Hot  la  the  4to.  of  IfiOS. 


The  phoenix*  feathers  are  become  my  fan. 
For  I  am  beauty's  phoenix  in  this  world. 
Shut  close  these  curtains  straight,  and  shadow  me, 
For  fear  Apollo  spy  me  in  his  walks, 
And  scorn  all  eyes,  to  see  Remilia's  eyes. 
Nymphs,  eunuchs,*  sing,  for  Mavors  draweth 

nigh; 
Hide  me  in  closure,  let  him  long  to  look : 
For  were  a  goddess  fairer  than  am  I, 
rU  scale  t  the  heavens  to  pull  her  from  the  place. 
[2Vy  dratf  the  evrtaiiu,  and  mutie  playt. 

Alvu  Believe  me^  though  she  say  that  she  is 
furest, 
I  think  my  penny  silver  by  her  leave. 

Enter  Rasvi,  vith  RABAGOir  and  Lorda  in  pomp,  uho  make 
a  word  alboyU  BAasi ;  aln  the  Magi  in  great  pomp. 

BatnL  Magi,  for  love  of  Rasni,  by  your$  art. 
By  magic  frame  an  arbour  out  of  hand. 
For  fiur  Remilia  to  disport  her  in. 
Meanwhile  I  will  bethink  me  on  further  $  pomp. 

\Bx'it. 
ITu  Magi  with  their  rode  heat  the  ground,  and  firom  under 
the  aauu  rieee  a  bratfe  arbour:  Baski  returns  m 
another  euit,  tehUe  the  trumpet*  eound, 

Rami,  Blest  be  ye,  men||  of  art,  that  grace  me 
thus. 
And  blesdM  be  this  day  where  Hymen  hies 
To  join  in  union  pride  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

[Lightning  and  thunder,  uherewith  RmouA  is  elrueken. 

What  wondrous  threatening  noise  is  this  I  hear  ? 
What  flashing  lightnings  trouble  our  delights  ? 
When  I  draw  near  Remilia's  royal  tent, 
I  waking  dream  of  sorrow  and^  mishap. 

Radag.  Dread  not,  0  king,  at  ordinary  chance ; 
These  are  but  conmion  exhalations. 
Drawn  from  the  earth,  in  substance  hot  and  dry, 
Or  moist  and  thick,  or  meteors  combust. 
Matters  and  causes  incident  to  time, 

*  eunxuJie]  The  4toa.  "  Knxmckea."— Compare  the  fol- 
lowing  linea ; 

"  And  let  the  rnnueh*  play  you  all  aaleep." 

p.  135,  sec.  col. 
"  AmvcH  play  hymna  to  praiae  hJa  deity. " 

p.  136,  first  col. 
"Flay,  ettnvdU,  tin^  in  honour  of  her  name.** 

p.  137,  first  col. 
t  ru  ecaXe,  Ac]  Our  early  writers  firequently  use  J  uiU, 
thou  wiltf  Ac,  in   paaaagea  where  we   might  expect 
tvfovld,  ihou  wovldedy  fto.    Bo  Shakeapeare ; 

**  If  I  ahould  tell  thee  o'er  thia  thy  day'a  work, 
lhou*lt  not  believe  thy  deeda,"  Ac. 

OoriolanuSf  act  i.  ac.  0. 
t  yottr]  The  4 to.  of  1508  "our." 

i  further]  The4to.  of  1598  "aurth,  a."    Thia  lino  may 
be  reatored  to  metro  by  a  transposition, — 

**  Meanwhile  on  further  pomp  I  will  bethink  me." 
R  men]  The  three  first  4tos.  "  man." 
%  and]  The  4to.  of  1598  '*  or. 
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Enkindled*  in  the  fieiy  region  first. 
Tut,  be  not  now  a  Boman  angnrer : 
Approach  the  tent>  look  on  Remilia. 
JtcuiU.  Thou  hast  confirmed  mj  doubts,  kind 
Radagon.^ 
Now  ope,  JO  folds,  where  queen  of  fiEiyourf  sits, 
Carrying  a  net  within  her  curled  locks. 
Wherein  the  Graces  are  entangled  oft ; ; 
Ope  like  th'  imperial  gates  where  Phoobus  sits, 
Whenas  he  means  to  woo  his  Clytia» 
Nocturnal  cares,  ye  blemishers  of  bliss, 
Cloud  not  mine  eyes,  whilst  I  behold  her  ta^oe. — 
Bcmilia,  my  delight  I — she  answereth  not* 

IHe  drawa  the  curtaint,  and  Jlndi  her  drwAtn 
Hack  toUh  thunder. 

How  pale  t  as  if  bereav'd  in  &tal  meads. 
The  balmy  breath  hath  left  her  bosom  quite : 
My  Hesperus  by  cloudy  death  is  blent  t. — 
Villains,  away,  fetch  syrups  of  the  Inde, 
Fetch  balsamo,  the  kind  preserve  of  lifey 
Fetch  wine  of  Greece,  fetch  oils,  fetch  herbs, 

fetch  all. 
To  fetch  her  life,  or  I  will  faint  and  die. 

[Thfy  bring  in  all  ihue^  and  t^fftr  :  nauflrAI  jMievai/j.  % 

Herbs,  oils  of  Inde,  alas,  there  naught  preyaila  §  I 
Shut  ore  the  day-bright  eyes  that  made  me  see, 
Lock'd  aro  the  gems  of  joy  in  dens  of  death; 
Yet  triumph  I  on  fEite,  and  he  on  her: 
Malicious  mistress  of  inconstancy, 
Damn'd  be  thy  name,  that  hast|]  obscured  my 

joy.— 
Kings,  TiccroySfH  princes,  rear  a  royal  tomb 
For  my  Remilia ;  bear  her  from  my  sight. 
Whilst  I  in  tears  weep  for  Remilia. 

\TKt^  bear  Bkxilia's  body  out. 

Radag,   What  maketh  Rasni  moody  1  loss  of 
one] 
As  if  no  more  were  left  so  fair  as  she. 
Behold  a  dainty  minion  for  the  nonce,** — 
Fair  Alvida,  the  Paphlagonian  queen : 
Woo  her,  and  leave  this  weeping  for  the  dead. 
Hami,  What,   woo    my    subjects   wife   that 

honoureth  me  t 
Badag.  Tut,  kings  this  mtum^  tuum  should  not 
know: 
Is  she  not  fair?  is  not  her  husband  hence t 


•  EnHndUd]  Tho  4 to.  of  IfiPfl  *'  hi  kindling.*' 

t/awur]  1.  0.  Iwauty. 

X  blent]  L  e.  deitniyod,  |»ol1uto<l,— from  tho  verb  bUnd^ 
which  in  its  oriKliinl  twnim  moniif  to  minglo,  confound. 
—Tho  4to.  of  Vm  "  Unt" 

iprevaili]  i.e.  avnlli, 

II  hoit]  The  4to.  of  Itm  'Mmth." 

^  victroyi]  The  4to.  of  16ps  ••  vioeroy" 
I        •*  nonce]  I.  e.  occanlon. 


Hold,  take  her  at  the  hands  of  Radagon ; 
A  pretty  peat  to  drive  your  mourn  away. 

JiaanL  She  smiles  on  me,  I  see  she  ii  mine 
own.— 
Wilt  thou  be  Rasni's  royal  paramour  1 

Jtadag.    She  blushing  yields  wnsent. — ^Make 
no  dispute : 
The  king  is  sad,  and  must  be  gladded  strught ; 
Let  Paphlagonian  king  go  mourn  meanwhile* 

[Thrtuii  RABin  and  Alyida  out ;  and  to  they  ail  extuiU. 

(heat.  Pride  hath  his  judgment :  London^look 
about ; 
'Tis  not  enough  in  show  to  be  deTOut» 
A  fury  now  from  heaven  to  lands  unknown 
Hath  made  the  prophet  speak,  not  to  his  own* 
Fly,  wantons,*  fly  this  pride  and  vain  attire. 
The  seals  to  set  your  tender  hearts  on  fire : 
Be  faithful  in  the  promise  you  have  put, 
Else  Qod  will  plague  and  punish  at  the  last* 
When  lust  is  hid  in  shroud  of  wretched  life. 
When  craft  doth  dwell  in  bed  of  married  wife^ 
Mark  butt  the  prophets,  we  that  shortly  showsy 
After  death  expect  for  many  woes. 

Snter  Alooh  and  Tbxasybulus^  with  the  Lawyer. 

Thrcu,  I  need  not,  siry  discourse  unto  you  the 
duty  of  lawyers  in  tendering  the  right  causa  of 
their  clients,  nor  the  conscience  you  are  tied  unto 
by  higher  command :  therefore  suffice,  the  Usurer 
hath  done  me  wrong;  you  know  the  case ;  and, 
good  sir,  I  have  strained  myself  to  give  you  your 
fees. 

Lawyer,  Sir,  if  I  should  any  way  neglect  so 
manifest  a  truth,  I  were  to  be  accused  of  open 
perjury,  for  the  case  is  evident. 

Ak>  And  truly,  sir,  for  my  case,  if  you  help 
me  not  for  my  matter,  why,  sir,  I  and  my  wife 
are  quite  undone;  I  want  my  mease ^  of  milk 
when  I  go  to  my  work,  and  my  boy  his  bread  and 
butter  when  he  goes  to  school.  Master  Lawyer, 
pity  me,  for  surely,  sir,  I  was  fain  to  lay  my 
wife's  best  gown  to  pawn  for  your  fees :  when  I 
looked  upon  it,  sir,  and  saw  how  handsomely  it 
was  daubed  with  statute-lace,  and  what  a  fair 
mockado$  cape  it  had,  and  then  thought  how 
handsomely  it  became  my  wife, — truly,  sir,  my 
heart  is  made  of  butter,  it  melts  at  the  least  peiv 
secution, — I  fell  on  weeping;  but  when  I  thought 
on  the  words  the  Usurer  gave  me,  "no  cow/' 
then,  sir,  I  would  have  stript  her  into||  her  smock, 

*  vantone]  Tho  4to.  of  1508  ''wanton." 

\  Mark  6u(,  &c.]  Some  oorruption  in  this  couploL 

{  meate]  An  old  form  of  "  meM." 

9  fMckado]  Or,  as  it  wm  sometimes  called,  modb-v<(v«t 

II  into]  i.e.  unto.    Bee  note  \,  p.  Ill,  aeo.  ooL 
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but  I  would  make  Mm  deliyer  my  oow,  ere  I  had 
done :  therefore^  good  Master  Lawyer,  stand  my 
friend. 

Laiwytr,  Tnut  me,  fiither,  I  will  do  for  thee 
08  madi  as  for  myself. 

Ale,  Are  you  marxied,  sirl 

Lawyer,  Aj,  marry,  am  I,  futher. 

Alc»  Then  good's  benison  light  on  you  and 
your  good  wife,  and  send  her  that  she  be  noYer 
tronbled  with  my  wife's  disease. 

Lawyer,  Why,  what's  thy  wife's  disease  1 

AU-  Tmly,  sir,  she  hath  two  open  faults,  and 
one  privy  &alt.  Sir,  the  first  is,  she  is  too 
eloquent  for  a  poor  man,  and  hath  the  words  of 
arty  for  she  will  oall  me  rascal,  rogue,  runagate, 
Tsrlet,  vagabond,  slave,  and  knave :  why,  alas,  sir, 
and  these  be  but  holiday-terms,  but  if  you  heard 
her  working-day  words,  in  £uth,  sir,  they  be 
mttlen  like  thunder,  sir;  for  after  the  dew 
follows  a  storm,  for  then  am  I  sure  either  to  be 
well  baA»ted,  my  fiice  scratched,  or  my  head 
broken :  and  therefore,  good  Master  Lawyer,  on 
my  knees  I  ask  it,  let  me  not  go  home  again  to 
my  wife  with  this  word  **  no  cow  " ;  for  then  she 
will  exercise  her  two  faults  upon  me  with  all 
extremity. 

Zoiaysf .  Fear  not,  man.  But  what  is  thy  wife's 
privy  firalt) 

Ale.  Truly,  sir,  that's  a  thing  of  nothing;  alas, 
she,  indeed,  ar-reverence  of  your  mastership,  doth 
use  to  break  wind  in  her  sleep. — O,  sir,  here 
comes  the  Judge,  and  the  old  caitif  the  Usurer. 

AlfrCJte  Jodgo,  attendtdt  <xnd  Uu  Uiorer. 
Uiwtr,^  Sir,  here  is  forty  angels  for  you,  and  if 
at  any  time  yon  want  a  hundred  pound  or  two, 
'tis  ready  at  your  command,  or  the  feeding  of 
three  or  four  iat  bullocks  :  whereas  these  needy 
slaves  can  reward  with  nothing  but  a  cap  and  a 
knee ;  and  therefore  I  pray  yon,  nr,  favour  my 


Judtje,  Fear  not,  sir,  Fll  do  what  I  can  for  you. 

Vtunr,  'What,  Master  Lawyer,  what  make  you 
here!  mine  advereaiy  for  these  clients) 

Lawytr,  So  it  chanceth  now,  sir. 

rearer,  I  know  you  know  the  old  proverb, 
"  He  IS  not  wise  that  is  not  wise  for  himself" ;  I 
would  not  be  disgraced  in  this  action ;  therefore 
hers  is  twenty  angels ;  say  nothing  in  the  matter, 
or*  what  you  say,  say  to  no  purpose^  for  the 
Judge  IS  ray  friend. 

Lntyer,  Let  me  alone,  I'll  fit  your  purpose. 

jBiiffc  Come,  where  are  these  fellows  that  are 

«  or]  The  4to8.  <«An(L" 


the  planti£fiit  what  can  they  say  against  this 
honest  citizen  our  neighbour,  a  man  of  good 
report  amongst  all  men  1 

Ale  Truly,  Master  Judge,  he  is  a  man  much 
spoken  of;  marry,  every  man's  cries  are  against 
him,  and  especially  we ;  and  therefore  I  think 
we  have  brought  our  Lawyer  to  touch  him  with 
as  much  law  as  will  fetch  his  lands  and  my  cow 
with  a  pestilence. 

I%ras.  Sir,  I  am  the  other  plaintiff  and  this  is 
my  counsellor :  I  beseech  your  honour  be  favour- 
able to  me  in  equity. 

Judge,  0,  Signer  Mizaldo,  what  can  you  say  in 
this  gentleman's  behalf  1 

Lawyer.  Faith,  sir,  as  yet  little  good. — Sir,  tell 
you  your  own  case  to  the  Judge,  for  I  have  so 
many  matters  in  my  head,  that  I  have  almost 
forgotten  it. 

Thras.  la  the  wind  in  that  doort  Why,  then, 
my  lord,  thus.  I  took  up  of  this  cursed  Usurer, 
for  so  I  may  well  term  him,  a  commodity  of 
forty  pounds,  whereof  I  received  ten  pound  in 
money,  and  thirty  potmd  in  lutestrings,  whereof 
I  could  by  great  friendship  make  but  five  pounds  : 
for  the  assurance  of  this  bad  commodity  I  bound 
him  my  land  in  recognisance ;  1  came  at  my  day, 
and  tendered  him  his  money,  and  he  would  not 
take  it:  for  the  redress  of  my  open  wrong  I 
crave  but  justice. 

Judge.  What  say  you  to  this,  sir  1 

Usurer.  That  first  he  had  no  lute-strings  of 
me ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  I  have  hie  own  hand  to 
my  book  for  the  receipt  of  forty  pound. 

Throi.  That  was,  sir,  but  a  device  of  him  to 
colour  the  statute. 

Judge.  Well,  he  hath  thine  own  hand,  and  we 
can  crave  no  more  in  law. — ^But  now,  sir,  he  says 
his  money  was  tendered  at  the  day  and  hour. 

Usurer,  This  is  manifest  contrary,  sir,  and  on 
that  I  will  depose ;  for  here  is  the  obligation,  "  to 
be  paid  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon," 
and  the  elock  struck  four  before  he  offered  it, 
and  the  words  be  *' between  three  and  four," 
therefore  to  be  tendered  before  four. 

7%rai.  Sir,  I  was  there  before  four,  and  he  held 
me  vrith  brabbling*  till  the  clock  struck,  and 
then  for  the  breach  of  a  minute  he  refused  my 
money,  and  keptf  the  recognisance  of  my  land 
for  so  small  a  trifle. — Good  Signer  Mizaldo, 
speak  what  is  kw;  you  have  your  fee,  you  have 
heard  what  the  case  Is,  and  therefore  do  mo 


*  bralMin^]  I  e.  qiurrelling*  scpiAbbUDg, 
t  le^]  The  three  first  4tos.  **  keepe." 
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joBtice  and  right :  I  am  a  youog  genUemaD,  and 
apeak  for  my  patrimony. 

Lawyer,  Faith,  air,  the  case  la  altered ;  you  told 
me  it  before  in  another  manner :  the  law  goes 
quite  against  you,  and  therefore  you  muat  plead 
to  the  Judge  for  &T0ur. 

Thnu,  O  execrable  bribeiy  ! 

Ale,  Faith,  Sir  Judge,  I  pray  you  let  me  be 
the  gentieman'a  counsellor,  for  I  can  Bay  thus 
much  in  his  defence,  that  the  Usurer^a  dock  is 
the  swiftest  dock  in  all  the  town :  'tis,  airy  like  a 
woman's  tongue,  it  goes  CYcr  half-an-hour  before 
the  time;  for  when  we  were  gone  from  him, 
other  docks  in  the  town  struck  four. 

Judge,  Hold  thy  prating;  fellow : — and  you, 
young  gentleman,  tlus  is  my  ward :  look  better 
another  time  both  to  your  bargains  and  to  the 
payments ;  for  I  must  give  flat  sentence  against 
you,  thaty  for  de&ult  of  tendering  the  money 
between  the  hours,  you  have  forfeited  your 
recognisance,  and  he  to  have  the  land. 

Thr<u,  0  inspeakable  injustice  f 

Ale.  0  monstrous,  miserable,  moth-^ten  Judge ! 

Judge,  Now  you,  fellow,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  your  matter  1 

Ale,  Master  Lawyer,  I  laid  my  wife's  gown  to 
pawn  for  your  fe^ :  I  pray  you,  to  this  gear.* 

Lawyer,  Alas,  poor  man,  thy  matter  is  out  of 
my  head,  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  tell  it 
thyself. 

Alc.l  hold  my  cap  to  a  noble f  that  the 
Usurer  hath  giyen  him  some  gold,  and  he,  chew- 
ing it  in  hia  mouth,  hath  got  the  toothache  that 
he  cannot  speak. 

Jfidge,  Well,  sirrah,  I  must  be  short,  and 
therefore  say  on. 

Ale,  Master  Judge,  I  borrowed  of  this  man 
thirty  shillings,  for  which  I  left  him  in  pawn  my 
good  cow;  the  bargain  was,  he  should  have 
eighteen-pence  a  week,  and  the  cow's  milk  for 
usury :  now,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten  the 
money,  I  brought  it  him,  and  broke  but  a  day, 
and  for  that  he  refused  his  money,  and  keeps  my 
cow,  sir. 

Judge.  Why,  thou  hast  given  sentence  against 
thyself,  for  in  breaking  thy  day  thou  hast  lost 
thy  cow. 

Ale,  Master  Lawyer,  now  for  my  ten  shillings. 

*  gear\  L  e.  business. 

t  /  hcid  my  cap  to  a  noble]  i.  o.  I  bet  my  cap  to  a 
noble  (the  gold  coiii  so  called>— Part  of  the  title-pag«  of 
our  author's  Second  and  Uut  part  qf  Oonn^'oatddng,  ^e., 
runs  thus— "whichif  you reade  without  laughing,  Hegiue 
you  my  cap  for  a  noble  " :  see  p.  79  of  the  present  toL 


Lawyer.  Faith,  poor  man,  thy  ease  is  so  bad,  I 
ahall  but  speak  against  thee. 

Ale.  'Twere  good,  then,  I  should  have  my  ten 
shillings  again. 

Lawyer.  'Tis  my  fee,  fellow,  *  for  coming : 
wouldst  thou  haye  me  oome  for  nothing} 

Ale.  Why,  then,  am  I  like  to  go  home,  not 
only  with  no  cow,  but  no  gown :  this  gear  goes 
hard. 

Judge.  Well,  you  have  heard  what  favour  I 
can  show  you :  I  must  do  justice. — ^Gome,  Master 
Mizoldo, — and  you,  sir,  go  home  with  me  to 
dinner. 

Ale.  Why,  but.  Master  Judges  no  cow  i^-and. 
Master  Lawyer,  no  gown ! 
Then  must  I  dean  run  out  of  the  town. 

ISxamt  Judge,  estUnded,  Lawyer,  and  Usurer. 
How  cheer  you,  gentleman  1  you  c^  ''no  landa" 
too ;  the  Judge  hath  made  you  a  knight  for  a 
gentleman,  hath  dubbed  you  Sir  John  Lack-land. 

Thraa.  0  miserable  time,  wherein  gold  is  above 
Qod! 

Ale.  Fear  not»  man ;  I  have  yet  a  fetch  to  get 
thy  lands  and  my  cow  again,  for  I  have  a  son  iu 
the  court,  that  is  either  a  king  or  a  kingf  s  fellow, 
and  to  him  will  I  go  and  complain  on*  the  Judge 
and  the  Usure^botb. 

Ihrat.  And  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  entreat 
him  for  my  case. 

Ale.  But  how  shall  I  go  home  to  my  wife,  when 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  aay  unto  her  but  "no 
cow"]  alas,  sir,  my  wife's  faults  will  ML  upon 
me  ! 

Thras.  Fear  not;  let's  go;  Pll  quiet  her,  shalt 
see.  ISDeunt. 

Oteas.  Fly,  judges,  fly  corruption  in  your  court ; 
The  judge  of  truth  hath  made  your  judgment 

short 
Look  80  to  judge,  that  at  the  latter  day 
Ye  be  not  judged  with  those  that  wend  astray. 
Who  passeth  judgment  for  his  private  gain, 
He  well  may  judge  he  is  adjudg'd  to  pain. 

Snler  Adah  and  the  crew  o/  Ruffians  drutit. 

Adam.*  Farewell,  gentle  tapster. — Masters,  as 
good  ale  as  ever  was  tapt ;  look  to  your  feet,  for 
the  ale  is  strong. — ^Well,  farewell,  gentle  tapeter. 

FirU  Ruf.  [to  Seeond  Ruf.]  Why,  sirrah  slave, 
by  heayen's  maker,  thinkest  thou  the  wanch 
loves t  thee  best  because  she  laughed  on  thee? 
give  me  but  such  another  word  and  I  will  throw 
the  pot  at  thy  head. 

*  AnAii]  Tho  4toa.  throughout  the  soene ' '  Clown*" :  but 
see  note  f,  p.  119,  seo.  coL 
t  loves]  The  4to.  of  1598  "lone." 
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Adam.  Spill  no  drink,  spill  no  drink,  the  ale  is 
good :  111  tell  you  what,  ale  is  ale,  and  bo  Til 
^mmend  me  to  you  with  hearty  commendations. 
— Earewell,  gentle  tapster. 

Seamd  Buf,  Why,  wherefore,  peasant,  scomest 
thou  that  the  wench  should  love  me  1  look  but 
on  her  and  1*11  thrust  my  dagger  in  thy  bosom, 

Fhnt  Ruf,  Well,  airrah,  well,  thou'rt  as  thou'rt, 
I    and  BO  m  take  thee. 

Second  Ruf,  Why,  what  am  1 1 

Fint  Buf.  Why,  what  thou  wilt ;  a  sIsyo. 

Second  Buf,  Then  take  that,  yillain,  and  leaxn 
how  thou*  use  me  another  time. 

ISuan  First  Rut 

Fir^  Ruf.  0,1  tan  slain  t  [Dies. 

Second  Jtvf,  That's  all  one  to  me,  I  care  not : 

now  will  I  in  to  my  wenchi  and  call  for  a  fresh  pot. 

\Bxii:  and  thmexevadaU  except  Kdam. 

Adam,  Nay,  but  hear  ye,  take  me  with  ye,  for 
the  ale  is  ale. — Cut  a  fresh  toast,  tapster,  fill  me 
a  pot ;  here  is  money,  I  am  no  beggar,  Til  follow 
thee  as  long  as  the  ale  lasts. — ^A  pestilence  on  the 
blocks  for  me,  for  I  might  have  had  a  &11 :  well, 
if  we  ahall  have  no  ale.  Til  sit  mo  down  :  and  so 
&rewell,  gentle  tapster. 

[Hen  htfaXU  over  the  dead  man. 

£nUr  RAsn,  AXtTiDA,  the  Kxho  or  cSjcxa,  Lords,  and 

AtteDdants. 

Rami.  What  slaughter'd  wretch  lies  bleeding 
here  his  last. 
So  near  the  royal  palace  of  the  king] 
Search  ont  if  any  one  be  biding  nigh, 
That  can  discourse  the  manner  of  his  death.— 
Seat  thee,  fair  Alvida,  the  fiur  of  fairs ; 
Let  not  the  object  f  once  offend  thine  eyes. 
Rint  Lord.  Here's  one  sits  here  asleep,  my  lord. 
RasmL  Wake  him,  and  make  inquiry  of  this 

thing. 
FirtiLord.  Sirrshyoul  hearest  thou,  fellow  t 
AdauL   If  you  will  fill  a  fresh  pot,  here's  a 
penny,  or  else  farewelli  gentle  tapster. 
Fint  Lord,  He  is  drunk,  my  lord. 
RoMni,  Well  sport  with  him,  that  Alyida  may 

laugh. 

Airf  Lord.   Sirrah,  thou  fellow,  thou  must 
.  come  to  the  king. 

I       Adam»  I  will  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  to-day, 
'   for  th«  ale  is  good  ale,  and  you  can  ask  but  a 

penny  tot  a  pot^  no  more  by  the  statute. 
1       Firtt  Lord,  Villain,  here's  the  king ;  thou  must 
come  to  him. 


•  Oott)  The  4t(x  of  1698  "  to." 

f  tU  abjtOl  The  throe  first  4toe.  "the  otricf'-Qy.  "  this 


Adam,  The  king  come^  to  an  ale-hquse  !— 
Tapster,  fill  me  three  pots. — ^Where's  the  king  1 
is  this  he  1 — Give  me  your  hand,  far :  as  good  ale 
as  ever  was  tapt;  you  shall  drink  while*  your 
skin  crack. 

Rami.  But  hearest  thou,  fellow,  who  killed  this 
man? 

Adam.  I'll  tell  you,  sir, — ^if  you  did  taste  of 
the  ale, — all  Nineveh  hath  not  such  a  cup  of  ale,  it 
flowers  in  the  cup,  sir;  by  my  troth,  I  spent 
eleven  pence,  beside^three  races  of  ginger — 

Rami.  Answer  me,  knave,  to  my  question,  how 
came  this  «»iw  slain'? 

AdanL  Slain !  why,  [the]  ale  is  strong  ale,  'tis 
huffcap;f  I  warrant  you,  'twill  make  a  man 
well — Tapster,  ho  1  for  the  king  a  cup  of  ale 
and  a  fresh  toast ;  here's  two  races  more. 

Alvi,  Why,  good  fellow,  the  king  talks  not  of 
drink ;  he  would  have  thee  tell  him  how  this  man 
came  dead. 

Adam,  Dead !  nay,  I  think  I  am  alive  yet,  and 
will  drink  a  full  pot  ere  night :  but  hear  ye,  if  ye 
be  the  wench  that  filled  us  drink,  why,  so,  do 
your  office,  and  give  us  a  fresh  pot ;  or  if  you  be 
the  tapster's  vnfe,  why,  so,  wash  the  glass  clean. 

AlvL  He  is  so  drunk,  my  lord,  there  is  no 
talking  with  him. 

Adam.  Drunk  !  nay,  then,  wench,  I  am  not 
drunk :  thou'rt  a  shitten  quean  to  call  me  drunk ; 
I  tell  thee  I  am  not  drunk,  I  am  a  smith,  I.t 

First  Lord.  Sir,  here  comes  one  perhaps  that 
can  tell. 

Bnter  the  Bmith. 

Smith.  God  save  you,  master. 

Rami,  Smith,  canst  thou  tell  me  how  this  man 
came  deadi 

Smith.  May  it  please  your  highness,  my  man 
here  and  a  crew  of  them  went  to  the  ale-house, 
and  came  out  so  drunk  that  one  of  them  killed 
another :  and  now,  sir,  I  am  fain  to  leave  my 
shop,  and  come  to  fetch  him  home. 

Rami.  Some  of  you  carry  away  the  dead 
body :  drunken  men  must  have  their  fits ;  and, 
sirrah  smith,  hence  with  thy  man. 

Smith,  Sirrah  you,  rise,  come  go  with  me. 

Adam,  If  we  shall  have  a  pot  of  ale,  let's  have 
it,  here's  money;  hold,  tapster,  take  my  purse. 

Smith.  Come,  then,  with  me,  the  pot  stands 
fall  in  the  house. 


*  vkOe}  i.  e.  untU. 

t  ht^ff^cap]  L  e.  strong  ale,  so  named  because  itinspirlted 
those  who  drank  it  to  set  th^  caps  in  a  huffing  manner. 
{  /)  Not  in  the  4to.  oflSOS. 
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■irnk  kz  poci 


ankcoese 


Aaii 


m  the  court  at  Iiomey 
AlT'jii  dkoH  fed  rerenge  for  all. 

WLu  vf 'it  than,  Cag  of  FapUagon,  to 


mere  bnz&«  thaa  beoo^  is. 


TeQ  me,  Sir  iwcgtm^  wxns'sc  thcQ  snythi^ 
Cofttaza'd  wishfn  tliA   tiizeefi^vi    drde  of   tLe 
worid,^ 

aaka  AHida  lire  fill  ecnteit  I 
J/ffiL  Sothis^  mj  lord  ;  Ibr  aH  qj  thoc^ts 
pleaa'd 
mzne  eje  wirfrita  with  Raacf •  s^i. 


£i^<r  flU  E0«  or  Pateuuvtsia 
S^BuL    Look  how  thy  hushusd  haants  oar 

rojal  eoorty 
How  atiU  his  szgat  breeds  mrianrholj  aiorms. 
O  Alvida,  I  am  paasing't  pasiinate^ 
And  Ter'd  with  wrath  and  anzer  to  the  dealh  ! 
Xan^  when  he  held  fair  Yenos  oa  hia  knee. 
And  saw  the  limping  snith  oome  from  hia  forge^ 
Had  not  more  deeper  farrows  <xi^  his  brow 
Than  Basni  hath  to  lee  thii  P^pLli^n. 
AlvL  Content  thee^  sweet,  Fll  aire  thy  sozrow 

■trught; 
Best  bat  the  ease  of  all  thy  thooghts  on  me. 
And  if  I  make  not  Basni  blithe  again. 
Then  eay  that  women's  fancies  hare  no  shifts. 
K.ofPapk.  Sham'st  thoa  not,  Basni,  though 

thoa  be'st  a  king. 
To  abroad  adultery  in  thy  royal  seat  1 
Art  thoa  arch-rnler  of  great  NinoTeh, 
Who  shoaldst  excel  in  Tirtae  as  in  state. 
And  wrongest  thy  friend  by  keeping  back  his  wife  ? 
Have  I  not  battled  in  thy  troops  fidl  oft, 
'Gainst  Egypt,  Jewry,  and  proud  Babylon, 
Spending  my  blood  to  purchase  thy  renown. 
And  is  the  guerdon  of  my  chiTalry 
Ended  in  this  abasing  of  my  wife  ? 
Restore  her  me,  or  I  will  firom  thy  court. 
And  make  discourse  of  thy  adulterous  deeds. 
Baunu  Why,  take  her,  Paphlagon,  exclaim  not, 

man; 
For  I  do  prixe  mine  honour  more  than  loTe. — 
Fair  Al^ida,  go  with  thy  husband  home. 
AM.  How  dare  I  go,  sham'd  with  so  deep 

misdeed  1 
Berenge  will  broil  within  my  htiRband's  breast, 

*  TcU,  me,  fair  iwerting,  vant'ri  thou  anything 
C<mtain'd  within  the  thre^oUl  eireU  of  the  world,  Ac.}  Qy. 

*'  Tell  nuj  fair  tvetting^  teant'tt  thou  aught  eonlam'd 
Within  the  thre^old  cireU  of  the  world,**  &c  T 

f  patnnif]  The  4to.  of  15M  "  paaaion." 

X  furrowt  on]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  sorrowed  in." 


T^tcv  heaz^ss  thedoobt  thjwifedoth  stand  open. 
If  itjs  hash*  d  joe  amiss,  it  is  my  &ult ; 
I  prxshee  pardon  aa^i  for^  pt]  alL 

A:«/PjrpiL  If  that  I  mflsat  not,Rasni,to  forgixe, 

And  qr±tB  fcxTet  the  foUica  that  are  past, 
I  would  oac  Tcceht  her  presence  in  my  court ; 
Bat  she  shall  be  my  queen,  my  Iots^  my  life, 
I  And  Aliida  unto  her  Paphlagon, 
,  And  Lnr'd,  and  more  beloT^  than  before. 
I       £xc«i.  What  sa/st  thou,  Alvida,  to  this  1 

AlwL  Thai,  will  he  swear  it  to  my  lord  the  king^ 
And  in  a  fell  carouse  of  Greekish  wine 
Drink  d  :wn  the  malice  of  hia  deep  reTenge^ 
I  will  go  home,  and  Ioto  him  new  again. 

/i^ajn*'.  What  answers  Paphlagon?        [will  do. 
K.  rfPajA.  That  wh;^  she  hath  requeated  I 
Alri.  Go,  damosel,  [and]  fetch  me  that  sweet 
wiae 
That  stands  within  my  ^  closet  on  the  shelf; 
,  Pour  it  into  a  standing-bowl  of  gold. 
But,  on  thy  life,  taste  not  before  the  king  : 
Make  haste.  [Krii  Female  Attendant 

Why  is  great  Basni  melancholy  thus) 
If  promise  be  not  kept,  hate  aU  for  me. 

[Iflne  brought  imby  Female  Aitendsnt. 

I  Here  is  the  wine,  my  lord :  first  make  him  awear. 

K.ofPapk.  By  NineTch's  great  gods,  and  Nine- 
reh's  great  king, 
Sly  thoughts  shall  never  be  to  wrong  my  wife  ! 
And  thereon  here's  a  full  carouse  to  her.  [DrtnJbt. 

Alri.  And  thereon,  Basni,  here's  a  kin  for  thee ; 
Now  mayst  thou  freely  fold  thine  Alvida. 

K.  ofPaph,  O,  I  am  dead !  obstraetion'a  of  my 
breath ! 
The  poison  is  of  wondrous  shaip  effect 
CursM  be  all  adulterous  queans,  say  I ! 
And  cursing  so,  poor  Pkphlagon  doth  die.    [OieM, 

Alvu  Now,  have  I  not  salved  the  sorrows  of 
my  lord  1 
Hare  I  not  rid  a  rival  of  thy  loves  ? 
Wliat  saj'st  thou,  Basni,  to  thy  paramour  T 

Jlofni,  That  for  this  deed  PU  deck  my  Alvida 
In  8endal,§  and  in  costly  sussapine, 
Border*d  with  pearl  and  India  diamond  ; 
ni  cause  g^reat  iEol  perfume  all  his  winds 
With  richest  myrrh  and  curious  ambergreeoe. 

*  hath]  The  4to.  of  1598  "haue." 

t  vouch]  Theita  of  1598  '*  vouchsafe.** 

t  my]  The  4to.  of  15M  **  thy- 

4  Mndal]  See  note  *,  p.  Ill,  sec.  coL 
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CoQMy  loTelj  minion,  paragon  for  fear,* 
Come  foUoir  me,  aweet  goddess  of  mine  eye. 
And  taste  the  pleasures  Rasnl  will  provide. 

[Exeunt. 
(heat.  Where  whoredom  reigns,  there  murder 
follows  fast. 
As  falling  leayea  before  the  winter  blast. 
A  wicked  life,  train'd  up  in  endless  crime, 
Hath  no  regard  f  unto  the  latter  time. 
When  lechers  shall  bo  puniaVd  for  their  lust. 
When  princes  plagu'd  because  they  are  unjust. 
Foresee  in  time,  the  warning-bell  doth  toll ; 
Subdue  the  flesh  by  prayer  to  save  the  soul : 
London,  behold  the  cause  of  others*  wrack, 
And  seet  ^^  sword  of  justice  at  thy  back  : 
Defer  not  off,  to-morrow  is  too  late ; 
By  night  he  comes  perhaps  to  judge  thy  state. 

BnUr  JoHAs. 
JimcB.  From  forth  the  depth  of  my  impriaon'd 
soul 
Steal  you,  my  aighs,  [to]  testify  my  pain ; 
Conyey  on  wings  of  mine  inunortal  tone 
lly  zealous  prayen  xmto  the  starry  throne. 
Ah  merdfttl  and  just,  thou  dreadful  God ! 
Where  ia  thine  arm  to  lay  revengeful  strokes 
Upon  the  heads  of  our  rebellious  race  1 
Lo,  Ismel,  once  that  flouriih'd  like  the  vine. 
Is  barren  laid ;  the  beautiful  increase 
Is  wholly  blent,$  and  irreligious  zeal 
Encampeth  there  where  virtue  was  enthron'd : 
Alas,  the  while  the  widow  wants  relief, 
Tba  fatherless  Is  wrong'd  by  naked  need> 
Devotion  sleeps  in  cinders  of  contempt, 
Hypocrisy  infects  the  holy  priest  1 
Ay  me,  for  this  !  woe  me,  for  these  misdeeds  1 
Alone  I  walk  to  think  upon  the  world. 
And  aigh  to  see  thy  prophets  so  contemn'd, 
Alaa*  oontemn'd  by  cufbM  Israel ! 
Tet,  Jonas,  rest  content,  'tis  Israel's  sin 
That  canaeth  this ;  then  muse  no  more  thereon, 
But  pcay  amends,  and  mend  thy  own  amiss. 

An  Angel  apptart  to  Joxab. 
Am^  Amittai'a  son,  I  charge  thee  muse  no 
jnoirs : 
I  AM.  hath  power  to  pardon  and  correct ; 
To  thee  pertains  to  do  the  Lord's  command. 
Go  girt  thy  loins,  and  haste  thee  quickly  hence; 
To  Vineveh,  that  mighty  city,  wend, 
And  may  this  message  from  the  Lord  of  host?, 

*  fairl  i.e.  beauty. 

t  ttgaa-a]  The 4k>.  of  1508  "reward.** 

{  «f»]  The  4to.  of  1598  '*  wt." 

I  Mcnr]  8eo  note  X,  p.  124,  first  ooL 


Preach  unto  them  these  tidings  from  thy  Qod ; — 
"Behold,  thy  wickedness  hal^h  tempted  me, 
And  piorcM  through  theniae-fold  orbs  of  heaven : 

Repentf  or  else  thy  judgment  is  at  hand." 

[Thu  ioid,  tht  Angel  vanWus. 
Jona9,  Prostrate  I  lie  before  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
With  humble  ears  intending  *  his  behest : 
Ah,  honour'd  be  Jehovah's  great  command  1 
Then  Jonas  must  to  Nineveh  repair. 
Commanded  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Great  dangers  on  this  journey  dot  await. 
But  dangers  none  where  heavens  direct  the  course. 
What  should  I  deem  ?    I  see,  yea,  sighing  see. 
How  Israel  sin[s],  yet  knows  t  the  way  of  truths 
And  thereby  g^rows  the  bye-word  of  the  world. 
How,  then,  should  God  in  judgment  bo  bo  strict 
'Gainst  those  who  never  heard  or  knew  his  power, 
To  threaten  utter  ruin  of  them  all  ? 
Should  I  report  this  judgment  of  my  God, 
I  should  incite  them  more  to  follow  sin, 
And  publish  to  the  world  my  country's  blame : 
It  may  not  be,  my  conscience  tells  me — no. 
Ah  Jonas,  wilt  thou  prove  rebellious,  then  ? 
Consider,  ere  thou  fall,§  what  error  is. 
My  mind  misgives  :  to  Joppa  will  I  fly,|| 
And  for  a  while  to  Tharsus  IT  shape  my  course, 
Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows. 

Enter  certain  Merohants  qf  Tharsua,  a  Master,  and  tonu 

Sailon. 

Mcu.  Come  on,    brave  merchants;  now  the 

wind  doth  serve. 
And  sweetly  blows  a  gale  at  west-south-west. 
Our  yards  across,  our  anchors  on  the  pike, 
What,  shall  we  hence,  and  take  this  meny  gale  ? 
Fint  Mer,  Sailors,  convey  our  budgets  straight 

aboard. 
And  we  will  recompense  your  pains  at  Isat : 
If  once  in  safety  we  may  Tharsus  see. 
Master,  we'll  feast  these  merry  mates  and  thee. 
Mas,  Meanwhile  content  yourselves  with  silly 

cates; 
Our  beds  are  boards,  our  feasts  are  full  of  mirth  : 
We  use  no  pomp,  we  are  the  lords  of  sea ; 
When  princes  sweat  in  care,  we  swink**of  glee. 

*  intending]  i.e.  attending  to. 

t  do]  The4to.  oflSQS  "to.'* 

t  How  Itrad  tin  \»\,  yet  know,  Ac]  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  words  *'knovt"  and  "growe"  the  old  reading  "  sin'* 
might  have  stood :— "  they  made  peace  with  Israel,  and 
served  them"    ii  Samuel^  x.  19. 

5/eUIJ  Tho4to.  of  1S94  "sail." 

II  Jly\  The  4to.  of  1598  "  fleo  " 

^  TJuirnui]  Should,  of  courso,  be  "Tarshish":  but 
throughout  the  play  the  4to8.  have  "Tharsus" ;  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  the  author  choee  to  write  the  name. 

••  nnnk}l.e.  toU,  labour. 
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OrioD's  cboalden  jmd  the  Pointcn 
To  be  oar  loadsten  in  the  lingcfing  ni^bt; 
The  htanUm  ot  Arctanm  «e  behold ; 
And  though  the  Bailor  m  no  boofcrnan  held. 
He  knoin  more  art  than  ercr  bookmen  read. 
Ftm  Sai.  Bj  hearens,  well  aid  in  honour  of 
oar  trade  f 
Lefs  see  the  proadesi  scholar  steer*  his  coorsfl^ 
Or  shift  hia  tides,  as  sill j  sailon  do ; 
Then  will  we  yield  them  praise,  else  never  noneu 
Fini  Mer.  Well  spoken,  fellow,  in  thine  own 
behal£ 
Bat  let  OS  hence  ;  wind  tarries  none,  yoa  wot> 
And  tide  and  time  let  slip  is  hardlj  got 

MauL  ICarch  to  the  haren,  merchants ;  I  follow 
yon.  \Ex€UMl  Merchants. 

JvMU.  [asidt,']  Now  doth  occasion  farther  mj 
desires; 
I  find  com[)anions  fit  to  aid  mj  flight. — 
Stay,  sir,  I  pray,  and  hear  a  word  or  two. 
Mat,  Say  on,  good  Mend,  bat  briefly,  if  yoa 
please; 
My  passengers  by  this  time  are  aboard.    [selTes  ? 
Joruu,  Whither  pretend  1*  you  to  embazk  yoor- 
MoM.  To  Tharsas,  air,  and  here  in  Joppa-haYen 
Our  ship  is  prestyt  and  ready  to  depart 
Jonas,  May  I  have  passage  for  my  money,  then  ? 
Mas,  What  not  for  money  f  pay  ten  silrer- 
ling8,§ 
Yoa  are  a  welcome  gaest,  if  so  you  please. 
Jonas  [fjiviiig  money\  Hold,  take  thine  hire ;  I 

follow  thee,  my  friend. 
Mas.  Where  is  your  budget  T  let  me  bear  it,  air. 
Jtmas.  To  one  in  peace,  who  Bail[8]  as  I  do  now,|| 
Put  trust  in  him  who  succoureth  every  want 

[RoemU. 

Oseas.  When  prophets,  new-inspired,  presume 
to  force 
And  tie  the  power  of  heaven  to  their  conoeitB ; 
When  fear,  promotion,  pride,  or  simony. 
Ambition,  subtle  craft,  their  thoughts  disguise. 
Woe    to  the   flock  whereas^   the  shepherd's 

foul !  *• 
For,  lo,  the  Lord  at  unawares  shall  plaguo 
The  careless  guide,  because  his  flocks  do  stray. 


•  tteer]  Tbo  4toti.  '*itir." 

f  preUnd  j  i.  e.  intend. 

{  prat]  I  e.  prepared. 

4  nlverlin{/ii]  i.  o.  piocos  of  silver.  The  word  occurs  in 
Scripture,  I$aiah  vli.  63,  and  in  The  Jew  <^  Malta,  Mar- 
lowe's Works,  p.  146,  ed.  Dyoe,  1868. 

II  To  one  in  peace,  &c,]  After  this  lino  somotliing  is 
wautinjor,— <a  Uno  at  least,  if  not  more. 

if  vlitreae]  L  e.  whore, 

••  /Old}  The  4to.  of  1598  "  fold." 


The  axe  already  to  the  tree  is  aei : 
Beware  to  tempt  the  Lord,  ye  man  of  art 

AXor  AujOK,  Trbastbultti,  Baicu,  mmd  CLsaraov. 

CZoL  Mother,  some  meat,  or  else  I  die  for  want  1 

Sasi.  Ah  little  boy,  how  glad  thy  mother  would 
Supply  thy  wants,  but  naked  need  denies  t 
Thy  fathec^s  slender  portion  in  this  world 
By  nsoiy  and  falK  deceit  is  lost : 
Xo  charity  within  thia  city  bides ; 
All  for  themselves,  and  none  to  help  the  poor. 

Oca  Father,  shall  Cleaiphon  have  no  relief  ! 

Ale.  Faith,  my  boy,  I  must  be  flat  with  thea^ 
we  most  feed  upon  proverbs  now ;  as  "  Keoeasity 
hath  no  law,"  "A  churl's  feast  is  better  than 
none  at  all :"  for  other  remedies  have  we  nonc^ 
except  thy  brother  Badagon  help  us. 

Sam.  Is  this  thy  slender  care  to  help  our  child  f 
Hath  nature  arm'd  thee  to  no  more  remotBe  f* 
Ah  cmel  man,  unkind  and  pitiless  ! — 
Comet,  Cleaiphon,  my  boy.  Til  beg  for  thee. 

Cla.  0,howmymothei^s  mourning  moTethme  1 

Ale.  Kay,  you  ahall  pay  me  interest  forgetting 
the  boy,  wife^  before  you  cany  him  hence  :  alas, 
woman,  what  can  Alcon  do  more?  I'll  pluck 
the  belly  out  of  my  heart  for  thee,  aweet  Samia ; 
be  not  BO  waspish. 

Sam.  Ah  ailly  man,  I  know  thy  want  is  great. 
And  foolish  I  tot  cnve  where  nothing  ul 
Haste,  Alcon,  haste,  make  haste  unto  our  son ; 
Who,  since  he  is  in  favour  of  the  king, 
May  help  this  hapless  gentleman  and  ns 
For  to  regain  our  goods  from  tyrant's  hands. 

Thras,  Have  patience^  Samia,  wait  your  weal 
from  heaven : 
TheiJ:  gods  have  nds'd  your  son,  I  hope,  for  this. 
To  succour  innocents  in  their  distress. 
Lo,  where  he  comes  from  the  imperial  court ; 
Go,  let  us  prostrate  us  before  his  feet 

Ale.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  Til  never  ask  my  eon 
blessing ;  che  trow,  cha  {  taught  him  his  leason 
to  know  hia  father. 

BnUr  Radaoox  attmdid.}^ 
What,  son  Radagon !  i'faith,  boy,  how  dost  thee? 
JUbd.  Villain,  disturb  me  not ;  I  cannot  stay. 

*  rtmoru]  i.  e.  compassion. 

t  foolieh  I  to]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  foolishly  /  do." 

t  The]  The  4ta  of  1694  "Tho." 

I  che  trow,  eha]  i.  e.  I  trow,  I  have.— Why  the  author 
gives  us  here  a  sudden  touch  of  rustic  dialect,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say. 

II  attended]  The  4to8.  "«oliw."  But  that  Badsfroa  does 
not  enter  here  tolua  is  shown  by  his  presently  Bayini; 
"  Marshal,  why  whip  you  not,"  ^,  and  "Slavesi  fwtczi 
out  tortures^"  &c 
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Ale.  TvA,  ioo,  Fll  help  you  of  that  disease 
quickly,  for  I  can  hold  thee :  aak  thy  mother, 
knaTCy  what  oonning  I  have  to  ease  a  woman 
when  a  qualm  of  tindnewi  oomes  too  near  her 
vtomach ;  let  me  bnt  clasp  mine  arms  about  her 
body,  and  say  my  prayers  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
•hall  be  healed  presently. 

Xadag.  Traitor  unto  my  princely  majesty, 
How  dar'st  thou  lay  thy  hands  upon  a  king  f 

Sam,  No  traitor,  Radagon,  but  true  is  he  : 
What,  hath  promotion  bleardd  thus  thine  eye, 
To  scorn  thy  fiither  when  he  visits  thee  I 
Alas,  my  son,  behold  with  ruthful  eyes 
Thy  parents  robb'd  of  all  their  worldly  weal 
By  subtle  means  of  usury  and  guile  : 
The  judge's  ears  are  deaf  and  shut  up  close ; 
All  meroy  sleeps :  then  be  thou  in  these,  plunges  * 
A  patron  to  thy  mother  in  f  her  pains : 
Behold  thy  brother  almost  dead  for  food : 
O,  saooour  us,  that  first  did  succour  thee  1 

Radag,  What,  succour  me !  false  callet,:{:  hence, 
ayaunt  f 
Old  dotard,  pack  !  moYe  not  my  patience : 
I  know  you  not ;  kings  never  look  so  low. 

8awL  You  know  us  not  1  0  Radagon,  you  know 
Thaty  knowing  us,  you  know  your  parents  then ; 
Thou  know'st  this  womb  first  brought  thee  forth 

to  light : 
I  know  these  paps  did  foster  thee,  my  son. 

Ale*  And  I  know  he  hath  had  many  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  at  my  hands,  as  proud  as  he  is ; 
that  know  L 

'  TkroM.  I  watt  no  hope  of  succour  in  this  place. 
Where  children  hold  their  fiithers  in  disgrace. 

Radag,  Dare  yon  enforce  the  furrows  of  revcDge 
WHhin  the  brows  of  royal  Radagon  1 
TUIais,    sraunt !    hence,    beggars,    with   your 

braU>— 
Marshal,  why  whip  yoa$  not  these  rogues  away, 
That  tbns  disturb  our  royal  majesty  ? 

Cbf.  Mother,  I  see  it  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
From  base  estate  for  to  become  a  king ; 
For  why,|  methink,  my  brother  in  these  fits 
Hath  got  a  kingdom,  but.hath  lost  his  wits. 

Badag,  Tet  more  contempt  before  my  royalty  ? 
Slaves^  fetch  out  tortures  worse  than  Tityus* 
plagues, 

Aad  tear  thdr  tongnes  firom  their  blasphemous 
beads. 

± 

*  fhm^$\  L  e.  straits,  dlctresMS. 
f  w]  Tho4to.  oflWS  *«to." 
Z  calU^  \,  e.  dnb. 
I  yon]  The  4tQ.  of  1596  "ye  yvu,** 
I  Ftir  vekfffl  L  e.  BecaoM. 


TArcw.  I'll  get  me  gone,  though  wo-begone  with 
grief: 
Ko  hope  remains :— come,  Alcon,  let  us  wend. 
Radag.  'Twerebest  you  did,  for  fear  you  catch 
your  bane.  [Exit  Thbabtbulus. 

SamL,  Kay,  traitor,  I  will  haunt  thee  to  the 
death: 
Ungracious  son,  untoward,  and  perverse, 
ril  fill  the  heavens  with  echoes  of  thy  pride, 
And  ring  in  every  ear  thy  smaH  Regard,  ■ 
That  dost  despise  thy  parents  in  their  wants ; 
And  breathing  forth  my  soul  before  thy  feet,  * 
My  curses  still  shall  haunt  thy  hateful  head,    *  ^ 
And  being  dead,  my  ghost  shall  thee  pursua 

Enter  Rasni,  oiUndtd  oikbyhii  Magi*  and  Kings. 

RamU,  How  now !  what  mean  these  outcries  in 
our  courts 
Where  naught  should  sound  but  harmonies  of 

heaven  1 
What  maketh  Radagon  so  passionate  1 

Sank  Justice,  0  king,  justice  sgainst  my  son  t 

Rami,  Thy  son !  what  son  ? 

8am.  This  cursed  Radsgon. 

Radag,  Dread  monarch,  this  is  but  a  lunacy. 
Which  grief  and  want  hath  brought  the  woman 

to. — 
What,  doth  this  passion  hold  you  every  moon  1 

Sam,  0  politic  in  sin  and  wickedness, 
Too  impudent  for  to  delude  thy  prince  !— 
0  Rasni,  this  same  womb  first  t  brought  him 

forth : 
This  is  his  fiither,  worn  with  care  and  age, 
This  is  his  brother,  poor  uohappy  lad. 
And  I  his  mother,  though  contemn'd  by  him. 
With  tedious  toil  we  got  our  little  good. 
And  brought  him  up  to  school  with  mickle  charge : 
Lord,  how  we  joy'd  to  see  his  towardness  1 
And  to  ourselves  we  oft  in  silence  said, 
This  youth  when  we  are  old  may  succour  us. 
But  now  preferred  and  lifted  up  by  thee, 
We  quite  destroy'd  by  cursM  usury, 
He  BGometh  me,  his  father,  and  this  child. 

CUt,  Ho  plays  the  serpent  right,  desorib'd  in 
Esop's  tale, 
That  sought  the  fester's  death,  that  lately  gave 
him  life. 

Ale.   Nay,  an  please  your  majesty-ship,  for 
proof  he  was  my  child,  search  the  parish-book : 
the  clerk  will  swear  it,  his  godfathers  and  god- 


*  Magi]  The  4to«.  "  Soothsayers  "  (which  undoubtedly 
means  the  personages  who  in  on  earlier  part  of  the  play 
haTo  been  designated  '*  Magi** :  see  p.  123.  see.  col.). 

t  fird]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1508. 
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mothers  can  witneu  it :  it  cost  me  forty  pence 
in  ale  and  cakes  on  the  wiyea  at  his  christening. 
— Hence^  proud  king !  thon  shalt  never  more 
hare  my  blessing. 

Batni,  [taking  Badaooh  apart,]    Say  sooth  in 
secret,  Badagon, 
Is  this  thy  father  ? 

Radag.  Mighty  king,. he  is; 
I  blushing  tell  it  to  youc  majesty. 

Rami,   Why*  do«t  thou,  then,  contemn  him 
and  his  frietids  ? 

JZ^o^.  Because  he  is  a  base  and  abject  swain. 
My  n^other  and  her  brat  both  beggarly, 
Unm^et  to  be  allied  unto  a  king : 
Should  I,  that  look  on  Basni's  countenance^ 
And^lpBrch  amidst  his  royal  equipage, 
Embase  myself  to  speak  to  such  as  they  ? 
'Twere  impious  so  to  impair  the  love 
That  mighty  Basni  bears  to  Badagon. 
I  would  your  grace  would  quit  them  from  your 

sight, 
That  dare  presume  to  look  on  Jotc's  compare. 

Batni.  I  like  thy  pride,  I  praise  thy  policy ; 
Such  should  they  be  that  wait  upon  my  court: 
Let  me  alone  to  answer,  Badagon. — 
Yillainsyt  seditious  traitors,  as  you  be, 
That  scandalize  the  honour  of  a  king, 
Depart  my  court,  you  stales  of  impudence, 
Unless  you  would  be  parted  from  your  limbs ! 
So  base  for  to  entitle  fatherhood 
To  Basni's  friend,  to  Basni's  favourite. 

Jladag.    Hence,  begging  scold!   hence,  caitif 
ologg'd  with  years  ! 
On  pain  of  death,  revisit  not  the  court. 
Was  I  conceived  by  such  a  scurvy  trull, 
Or  brought  to  light  by  such  a  lump  of  dirt  ? 
Go,  losel,  trot  it  to  the  cart  and  spade  I 
Thou  art  unmeet  to  look  upon  a  king. 
Much  less  to  be  the  father  of  a  king. 

Ale,  You  may  see,  wife,  what  a  goodly  piece 
of  work  you  have  made :  have  I  taught  you 
arsmetry,  as  addUiori  muUipHearunif  the  rule  of 
three,  and  all  for  the  begetting  of  a  boy,  and  to 
be  banished  for  my  labour  ?  0  pitiful  hearing  ! — 
Come,  Cleaiphon,  follow  me. 

Clet.  Brother,  beware  :  loft  have  heard  it  told, 
That  sons  who  do  their  fathers  scorn  shall  beg 
when  they  be  old. 

Jladag.  Hence,  bastard  boy,  for  fear  you  taste 

the  whip ! 

iExeurU  Alcov  and  Clbstphok. 

Sam.  0  all  you  heavens,  and  you  eternal  powers 

•  Why]  The  4to.  of  1694  ••Thy." 

t  nUaini]  The  ito.  of  1598  '•  Villaine." 


That  sway  the  sword  of  justice  in  your  handfl^ 
(If  mothei's  curses  for*  her  ton's  contempt 
May  fill  the  balance  of  your  fury  full,) 
Pour  down  the  tempest  of  your  direful  plagues 
Upon  the  head  of  cursed  Badagon ! 

{A  ftamt  of  Jlft  appeart  from  hentath^  tmi 
Badaooh  it  ttPcMmBed.  f 

So  you  are  just :  now  triumph,  Samia !       [Exit. 

JUuni,  What  exorcising  charm,  or  hateful  hag, 
Hath  ravishdd  the  pride  of  my  delight  I 
What  tortuous  planets,  or  malevolent 
Conspiring  power,  repining  destiny, 
Hath  made  the  concave  of  the  earth  unolose, 
And  shut  in  ruptures  lovely  Badagon  1 
If  I  be  lord  commander  of  the  clouds. 
King  of  the  earth,  and  sovereign  of  the  seas, 
What  daring  Saturn,  from  his  fiery  den. 
Doth  dart  these  furious  flames  amidst  my  court  1 
I  am  not  chief,  there  is  more  great  than  I : 
What,  greater  than  th'  Assyrian  Satrapos  ? 
It  may  not  be,  and  yet  I  fear  there  is, 
That  hath  bereft  me  of  my  Badagon. 

First  Magus,   Monarch,  and  potentate  of  »11 
our  provinces, 
Muse  not  so  much  upon  this  accident. 
Which  is  indeed  nothing  miraculous. 
The  hill  of  Sicily,  dread  sovereign. 
Sometime  on  sudden  doth  evacuate 
Whole  flakes  of  fire,  and  spews  out  from  below 
The  smoky  brands  that  Vulcan's  bellows  drive : 
Whether  by  winds  enclosed  in  the  earth. 
Or  fracture  of  the  earth  by  rivers'  force, 
Such  chances  as  was  this  are  often  seen ; 
Whole  cities  sunk,  whole  countries  drowndd  quite. 
Then  muse  not  at  the  loss  of  Badagon, 
But  frolic  with  the  dalliance  of  your  love. 
Let  cloths  of  purple,  set  with  studs  of  gold, 
EmbellishM  with  all  the  pride  of  earth, 
Bo  spread  for  Alvida  to  sit  upon : 
Then  thou,  like  Mars  courting  the  queen  of  love, 
Mayst  drive  away  this  melancholy  fit 

lUuniL  The  proof  is  good  and  philosophical ; 
And  more,  thy  counsel  plausible  and  sweet — 
Come,  lords,  though  Basni  wants  his  Badagon, 
Earth  will  repay  him  many  Badagona, 
And  Alvida  with  pleasant  looks  revive 
The  heart  that  droops  for  want  of  Badagon. 

[Bxe^ad. 

Oieeu.  When  disobedience  reigneth  in  the  child. 
And  princes*  ears  by  flattery  be  beguil'd ;  4 

When  laws  do  pass  by  favour,  not  by  truth ; 

•  for]  Tb6  4to.  of  1598  "of." 

t  A  flame,  tc,]  The  4tos.  *'  Tpoii  this  praier  ikt  d*- 
parteth,  and  a  flame,*'  &g. 
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When  fUsefaood  iwarmeth  both  in  old  and  youth; 
When  gold  Is  made  a  god  to  wrong  the  poor. 
And  charity  ezU'd  from  rich  men's  door; 
When  men  by  wit  do  labour  to  disprove 
The  plagues  for  sin  sent  down  by  God  above ; 
When  *  great  men'a  ears  are  stopt  to  good  advice, 
And  apt  to  hear  those  tales  that  feed  their  vice ; 
Woe  to  the  land  I  for  firom  the  east  shall  rise 
A  Lamb  of  peace,  the  scouige  of  vanities, 
The  judge  of  truth,  the  patron  of  the  just. 
Who  soon  will  lay  presumption  in  the  dust, 
And  give  the  humble  poor  their  hearts*  desire, 
And  doom  the  worldlings  to  eternal  fire : 
Repent  all  you  that  hear,  for  fear  of  plagues. 
0  tiondoQ,  this  and  more  doth  swarm  in  thee ! 
Repenty  repent,  for  whyt  the  Lord  doth  see  : 
With  trembling  pray,  and  mend  what  is  amiss ; 
The  cwotd  of  justice  drawn  already  is. 

Stder  Adah  and  tht  Smith's  Wife. 

AdamJt  Waj,  but  hear  you,  mistress :  you 
know  A  woman's  eyes  are  like  a  pair  of  pattens, 
fit  to  save  shoe-leather  in  sunmier,  and  to  keep 
away  the  cold  in  winter ;  so  you  may  like  your 
hnsband  with  the  one  eye  because  you  are  mar- 
ried, and  me  with  the  other  because  I  am  your 
man.  Alas,  alas  1  think,  mistress,  what  a  thiug 
love  is :  why,  it  is  like  to  an  ostry-faggot,§  that, 
oDoe  set  on-fire,  is  as  hardly  quenched  as  the 
bird  crocodile  driven  out  of  her  nest. 

&  Wife  Why,|]  Adam,  cannot  a  woman  wink 
tmt  she  must  sleep,  and  can  she  not  love  but  she 
noBt  cry  it  out  at  the  cross  1  Know,  Adam,  I 
love  thee  as  myself,  now  that  we  are  together  in 


Adoffk  Mistress,  these  words  of  yours  are  like 
e  foz'tul  placed  in  a  gentlewoman's  fan,  which, 
ae  it  Is  light,  so  it  giveth  life :  0,  these  words  are 
St  sweet  as  a  lily  t  whereupon,  offering  a  borachio 
of  kisses  to  your  unseemly  personage,  I  entertain 
joo  upon  forther  acquaintance. 

S.  Wif$.  Alas,  my  husband  comes  I 

Adam.  Strike  up  the  drum. 
And  say  no  words  but  mum. 

Aifir  (A<  Smith. 
SmUk,  Srrah  you,  and  you,  huswife,  well  taken 

•  ITfcml  Tbe4fcoa.  "Where." 

t  >br  »fcf )  i.  e.  because. 

X  Aimui]  The  4tos»  throughout  the  scene  "  Clown  " : 
Ini  «ee  note  t»  p.  119,  tec.  ooL 

f  ei#y->ti«pe<]  L  e.  fiiggot  in  a  hostry:  ''You  cannot 
bt  eobteat  to  plach  with  your  small  pote  and  your  otirjf- 
/ffi^fi*    OTMne's  ^ip  for  cm  Upttart  Courtier,  1592, 

I  r^l  The  4to.  otlSH  "Thy." 


together !  I  have  long  suspected  you,  and  now  I 
nm  glad  I  have  found  you  together. 

Adam,  Truly,  sir,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  may  do 
you  any  way  pleasure,  either  in  helping  you  or 
my  mistress. 

Smith.  Boy,  hear,  and,  knave,  you  shall  know 
it  straight,  I  will  have  you  both  before  the  magid- 
trate,  and  there  have  yon  surely  punished. 

Adam,  Why,  then,  master,  you  are  jealous ! 

Smith.  Jealous,  knave  !  how  can  I  be  but 
jealous,  to  see  you  ever  so  familiar  together? 
thou  art  not  only  content  to  drink  away  my 
goods,  but  to  abuse  my  wife. 

Adam.  Two  good  qualities,  drunkenness  and 
lechery :  but,  master,  are  you  jealous  ? 

Smith,  Ay,  knave,  and  thou  ehalt  know  it  ere 
I  pass,  for  I  will  beswinge  thee  while  this  rope 
will  hold. 

S.  Wife.  My  good  husband,  abuse  him  not,  for 
he  never  proffered  you  any  wrong. 

Smith.  Nay,  whore,  thy  part  shall  not  be  behind. 

Adam,  Why,  suppose,  master,  I  have  offended 
you,  is  it*  lawful  for  the  master  to  beat  the 
servant  for  all  offences  ? 

Smith,  Ay,  many,  is  it,  knave. 

Adam.  Then,  master,  will  I  prove  by  logic  that 
seeing  all  sins  are  to  receive  correction,  the 
master  is  to  be  corrected  of  the  man.  And,  sir, 
I  pray  you,  what  greater  sin  is  than  jealousy )  'tis 
like  a  mad  dog  that  for  anger  bites  himself: 
therefore  that  I  may  do  my  duty  to  you,  good 
master,  and  to  make  a  white  sont  of  you,  I  will 
8o:{:  beswinge  jealousy  out  of  you  as  you  shall 
love  me  the  better  while  you  live. 

Smith.  What,  beat  thy  master,  knave  ? 

Adam,  What,  beat  thy  man,  knave  ?  and,  ay, 
master,  and  double  beat  you,  because  you  are  a 
man  of  credit ;  and  therefore  have  at  you  the 
fairest  for§  forty  pence  1  [Beats  the  Smith. 

Smith.  Alas,  wife,  help,  help  !  my  man  kiUs  me. 

•  M  «]  The  4to.  of  1698  "it  is." 

t  iohite  ion]  White  is  an  epithet  of  endearment,  com- 
mon in  our  old  writers:  so  Heywood  and  Broome  in 
their  late  Laneatkire  Witdua,  1634 ;  "  A  merry  song  now, 
mother,  and  thou  ehalt  he  my  tohUe  girle."  Big.  C  3.  ;'- 
and  Whiting  in  his  AUnno  and  BdlamOt  1638  (some 
copies  of  the  poem  have  the  date  16S7); 

"  A  votary,  Albino  cal'd  by  name ; 
Not  Fortune's  vhiU  boy,  yet  of  Abby-bloud."  p.  31. 

In  1644  was  printed  a  small  4to.  tract  entitled  The 
JknUVa  WHITE  Boyu,  a  midure  ofmaliciovu  malignante, 
vith  their  SviU  Practise*  againet  the  Kingdome  and  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  bott<miUiee  eaek-fuXL  cf  Knaverg,  Popery,  Pre- 
lacy,  Policy,  Trtchery,  Ac, 

I  to]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1598. 

i  for]  The  4to.  of  1698  "of 
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5.  Wift,  Nay,  even  as  you  haYe  baked,  bo 
brew :  jealousy  must  be  drlTen  out  by  extremi- 
ties. 

Adam.  And  that  will  I  do,  ouatress. 

Smith,  Hold  thy  hand,  Adam ;  and  not  only  I 
foi'give  and  foi^et  all,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  good 
farm  to  live  on. 

Adam,  Be  gone,  peasant,  out  of  the  compass  of 
my  further  wrath,  for  I  am  a  corrector  of  yice ; 
and  at  night  I  will  bring  home  my  mistress. 

Smith,  Even  when  you  please,  good  Adam. 

Adam,  When  I  please, — ^mork  the*  words, — 
'tis  a  lease-parolf  to  have  and  to  hold.  Thou 
shalt  be  mine  for  ever :  and  so  let*s  go  to  the 
ale-house.  [Bxeimt. 

Oseas.  Where  servants  against  masters  do  rebel. 
The  commonweal  may  be  accounted  hell ; 
For  if  the  feet  the  head  shall  hold  in  scorn, 
The  city's  state  will  iall  and  be  forlorn. 
This  error,  London,  waiteth  on  thy  state : 
Servants,  amend,  and,  masters,  leave  to  hate ; 
Let  love  abound,  and  Tirtue  reign  in  all ; 
So  Qod  will  hold  his  hand,  that  threateneth  thrall. 

SnUr  the  Merchants  of  TkamUft  the  Master  of  the  Ship, 
and  i&nu  Bailors,  tea  fivm  the  tea;  with  them  the 
Govomor  of  Joppa. 

Oov.  What  strange  encounters  met  you  on  the 
sea, 
That  thus  your  bark  is  batter'd  by  the  floods, 
And  you  return  thus  sea-wreck'd  as  I  see  ? 

First  Mer.  Most  mighty  Governor,  the  chance 
is  strange. 
The  tidings  full  of  wonder  and  amaze, 
Which,  better  than  we,  our  Master  can  report. 

Oov.  Master,  discourse  us  all  the  accident. 

Ma$,  The  &ir  Triones  with  their  glimmering 
light 
SmiVd  at  the  foot  of  clear  Bootes'  wain,§ 
And  in  the  north, ||  distingmshing  the  hours. 
The  loadstar  of  our  course  dispera'd  his  clear ; 
When  to  the  seas  with  blitheful  western  blasts 
We  saiVd  amain,  and  let  the  bowling  fly. 
Scarce  had  we  gone  ten  leagues  from  sight  of  land. 
But,  lo,  an  host  of  black  and  sable  clouds 
Gon  to  eclipse  Lucina's  silver  &oe ; 
And,  with  a  hurling  noise  from  forth  the  south. 


•  the]  The  4to.  of  1698  "thy." 

t  Uaee-parof]  "  LeoMe-Parol,  that  is,  leate  per  Parol;  a 
Ijease  by  Word  of  Mouth,  to  distinguish  it  (Vt>m  a  Leaso 
in  Writing."   Cowel's  Law  Diet.  (sub.  "PorofX  ed.  17J7.  i 

I  Thanus]  See  note  ||.  p.  120,  sec.  col. 

I  Boota'  wain]  The  4Um.  "Rootes  andne." 

II  north]  Theitoa.  "wrath." 


A  gust  of  wind  did  rear*  the  billows  np. 
Then  scantled  we  our  sails  with  speedy  hands, 
And  took  our  drablers  from  our  bonnets  straight, 
And  severed  our  bonnets  from  ourf  courses : 
Our  topsails  up,  we  truss  our  spritsails  in ; 
But  vainly  strive  they  that  resLst  the  heavens. 
For,  lo,  the  waves  incense  them  more  and  more* 
Mounting  with  hideous  roarings  from  the  depth ; 
Our  bark  is  batter'd  by  encountering  storms, 
And  well-nigh  stemm'd  by  breaking  of  the  floods. 
The  steersman,  pale  and  careful,  holds  his  helm. 
Wherein  the  trust  of  life  and  safety  lay : 
Till  all  at  onoe  (a  mortal  tale  to  tell) 
Our  sails  were  split  by  Bisa'st  bitter  blast, 
Our  rudder  broke,  and  we  bereft  of  hope. 
There  might  you  see,  with  pale  and  ghastly  looks. 
The  dead  In  thought,  and  doleful  merchants  lift 
Their  eyes  and  hands  unto  their  country's  gods. 
The  goods  we  cast  in  bowels  of  the  sea, 
A  sacrifice  to  *&uage  proud  Neptune's  ire. 
Only  alone  a  man  of  Israel, 
A  passenger,  did  under  hatches  lie. 
And  slept  secure,  when  we  for  succour  pray'd : 
Him  I  awoke,  and  said,  **  Why  slumberest  thout 
Arise,  and  pray,  and  call  upon  thy  god ; 
He  will  perhaps  in  pity  look  on  us." 
Then  cast  we  lots  to  know  by  whose  amiss 
Our  mischief  came,$  according  to  the  guise ; 
And,  lo,  the  lot  did  unto  Jonas  fidl, 
The  Israelite  of  whom  I  told  you  last 
Then  question  we  his  countxy  and  his  name ; 
Who  answer'd  us,  "I  am  an  Hebrew  bom. 
Who  fear  the  Lord  of  heaven  who  made  the  sea, 
And  fled  from  him,  for  which  we  all  are  plagu'd : 
So,  to  assuage  the  fury  of  my  God, 
Take  me  and  cast  my  carcass  in  the  sea; 
Then  shall  this  stormy  wind  and  billow  cease." 
The  heavens  they  know,  the  Hebrew's  god  can  tell, 
How  loath  we  were  to  execute  his  will : 
But  when  no  oars  nor  labour  might  suflioe^ 
We  heav'd  the  hapless  Jonas  overboard. 
So  ceas'd  the  storm,  and  calmM  all  the  sea, 
And  we  by  strength  of  oars  recover'd  shore. 
Oov,  A  wondrous  chance  of  mighty   conse- 
quence 1 


•  rear]  Tha  4to.  of  15M  "  raise," 

t  our]  Tho4to.  of  1594  "the,'* 

t  Bita'i]  The  ReT.  J.  Mitford  (Oent.  Mag.  tat  March 
183S,  p.  217)  remarks  that  this  word  "had  been  used 
long  before  in  poetry.  See  Haveiokike  Dane,  ed.  Madden^ 
▼.  724; 

'  That  It  no  began  a  wlnde  to  rise 

Out  of  the  north,  men  calleth  6t«/  Ac" 

"  Bite.  A  north  wind."    Cotgrave'a  Diet. 

%  eame]  The  4tea.  of  1594, 1698,  and  1617  **eome.'* 
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Fir^  Met,    Ah,  honoured  be  the   god   that 
wrought  the  same ! 
For  we  faaye  vow'd,  that  saw  hiswondrooa  workSi 
To  oi>t  awaj  proftnM  paganisin« 
And  ooimt  the  HebreVs  god  the  only  god : 
To  him  this  offering  of  the  poreet  gold, 
Thia  mynh  and  cassia,  freely  I  do  yield. 

Stctmd  Mtr»   And  on  hia  altar's  fume*  these 
Turkey  cloths. 
This  gassampinet  and  gold.  Ill  sacrifice,  [addict. 

Pint  Sat,  To  him  my  heart  and  thoughts  I  will 
Then  suffer  us,  most  mighty  Governor, 
Within  your  templee  to  do  saerifioe. 

Oov.  You  men  of  Tharsus,  follow  me, 
Who  sacrifice  onto  the^  God  of  hearen ; 
And  welcome,  friends,  to  Joppa's  Governor. 

[AmkiU.    a  tacrifiM. 

Omn§.  If  wamM  once,  the  ethnics  thus  repent, 
And  at  the  fint  their  error  do  lament, 
What  senseless  beasts,  devoured  in  their  sin. 
Are  they  whom  long  persuasions  cannot  win  ! 
Beware,  ye  western  cities,~where  the  word 
la  daily  preaohM,  both  at  church  and  board. 
Where  majesty  the  gospel  doth  maintain. 
Where  preachers,  for  your  good,  themselves  do 

pais, — 
To  dally  long  and  still  protract  the  time ; 
The  Lord  is  just,  and  yon  but  dust  and  slime : 
Pmasume  not  ttr^  delay  not  to  amend ; 
Who  auffereth  long,  will  pimiah  in  the  end. 
Gbat  thy  account,  O  London,  in  this  case. 
Then  judge  what  cause  thou  hast  to  call  for  grace ! 

JovAS  <«  eaj<  owl  ftfiU  tDkal^*  bdlp  uponthedage. 
Jaiuu,  Lord  of  the  light,  thou  maker  of  the 

world, 
Behold,  thy  hands  of  mercy  rear  me  up ! 
Lo,  from  the  hideous  bowels  of  this  fish 
Thou  hast  retuin'd  me  to  the  wishM  air  I 
Lo,  here,  apparent  witness  of  thy  power. 
The  proud  leviathan  that  scours  the  seas. 
And  from  his  nostrils  showers  out  stormy  floods. 
Whose  back  resists  the  tempest  of  the  wind, 
Whose  presence  makes  the  scaly  troops  to  shake. 
With  humble  stress  $  of  his  broad-open'd  chaps, 
Hath  lent  me  harbour  in  the  raging  floods  I 
Thus,  though  my  sin  hath  drawn  me  down  to 

death, 

«  fime]  Tb«  4toa.  *'fwrfoxne. ' 

t  ^ummpime]  Does  it  mmsx  ootton-cloth  f  In  Cot- 
gravc's  Dtrt.  I  find  *' Oouampine,  The  bumbaat  or 
eotum-boali,  the  plant  that  beores  eottoo  or  bambast." 
Bm,  tac,  notions  Diet,  in  "  Ooammpino  "  and  "  Ooiaip&ta." 

X  rAe]  The  4lo.  of  1598  "  yoor."— This  qieech  seeroa  to 
be  aomewbat  Imperfoot 

I  KrwJ  Of.  •'ftntch**t 


Thy  mercy  hath  restored  me  to  life. 

Bow  ye,  my  knees ;  and  you,  my  bashful  eyes^ 

Weep  so  for  grief  as  you  to  water  would. 

In  trouble,  Lord,  I  calldd  unto  thee, 

Out  of  the  belly  of  the  deepest  hell ; 

I  cried,  and  thou  didst  hear  my  voice,  0  God ! 

'Tis  thou  hadst  cast  me  down  into  the  deep : 

The  seas  and  floods  did  compass  me  about ; 

I  thought  I  had  been  cast  from  out  thy  sight; 

The  weeds  were  wrapt  about  my*  wretched  head ; 

I  went  unto  the  bottom  of  the  hills : 

But  thou,  0  Lord  my  -God,  hast  brought  me  up  ! 

On  thee  I  thought  whenas  my  soul  did  faint : 

My  prayers  did  preasef  before  thy  mercy-seat. 

Then  will  I  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord, 

For  why:}:  salvation  cometh  from  his  throne. 

The  Angel  appeart. 
Anffd.  Jonas,  arise,  get  thee  to  Nineveh, 
And  preach  to  them  the  preachings  that  I  bade  ; 
Haste  thee  to  see  the  will  of  heaven  perform'd. 
Jonat.  Jehovah,  I  am  prest§  to  do  thy  will. — 

[l%e  Angel  departs. 

What  coast  is  this,  and  where  am  I  arriv'd  ? 
Behold  sweet  Lycus  streaming  in  his  boimds. 
Bearing  the  walls  of  haughty  Nineveh, 
Whereas  three  hundred  towersjl  do  tempt  the 

heaven. 
Fair  are  thyll  walls,  pride  of**  Assyria; 
But,  lo,  thy  sins  have  pierced  through  the  clouds  I 
Here  will  I  enter  boldly,  since  I  know 
My  God  commands,  whose  power  no  power  resists. 

iSxU. 

Ouat.  You  prophets,  learn  by  Jonas  how  to 
live; 
Repent  your  sins,  whilst  he  doth  warning  give. 
Who  knows  his  mastei-^s  will,  and  doth  it  not. 
Shall  suffer  many  stripes,  full  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Alvda  in  rieh  attire,  vith  the  Kixa  or  Ciucxa, 

and  her  Ladles. 

Alv,  Ladies,  go  sit  you  down  amidst  this  bower, 
And  let  the  eunuchs  play  you  all  asleep  : 
Put  garlands  made  of  roses  on  your  heads. 
And  play  the  wantons,  whilst  I  talk  a  while. 

FirttLadp.  Thou  beautiful  of  all  the  world, 
we  wilL  [Ladies  enter  the  howo'. 

Alv,  King  of  Gilioia,  kind  and  courteous, 

•  my]  The  4to.  of  1593  "thy." 

t  preoM]  i.  e.  press. 

t  For  t8hy\  L  e.  Becauee. 

S  preet}  i.  o.  ready. 

II  taweri  |  The  three  first  4tos.  **  towns." 

«r  eAy]The4toa.  "the." 

••  pride  of]  The  4to.  of  ie02  "of  proud." 
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Liko  to  thyseK  because  a  lovely  king, 

Come,  lay  thee  down  upon  thy  miBtresa'  knee, 

And  I  will  fling  and  talk  of  love  to  thee. 

K.  of  Oil.  Most  gracious  paragon  of  excellence, 
It  fits  not  such  an  abject  prince  as  I, 
To  talk  with  Rasni's  paramour  and  love. 
Alv*  To  talk,  sweet  friend  1  who  would  not 
talk  with  thee  1 
0,  be  not  coy  1  art  thou  not  only  fair  f 
Gome,  twine  thine  arms  about  this  snow-white 

neck, 
A  love-nest  for  the  great  Assyrian  king : 
Blushing  I  tcU  thee,  fair  Cilioian'priDce, 
None  but  thyself  con  merit  such  a  grace. 
K,  of  G%L  Madam,  I  hope  you  mean  not  for  to 

.  mock  me. 
Alv,   No,  king,  fair  kiog,  my  meaning  is  to 
yoke  thee. 
Hear  me  but  sing  of  love,  then  by  my  sighs. 
My  tears,  my  glancing  looks,  my  changM  cheer. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  how  I  do  hold  thee  dear. 
JT.  of  CiL  Sing,  madam,  if  you  please,  but  love 

in  jest 
Alv,  Nay,  I  will  love,  and  sigh  at  every  rest. 

Beauty,  alas,  where  wast  thou  bom, 
Thua  to  hold  thyaelf  in  acorn  ? 
Whenaa  Beauty  kiaa'd  to  woo  thee, 
Thou  by  Beauty  doet  undo  me : 

Heigh'ho,  deapiae  me  not  I 

I  and  thou,  In  sooth,  are  one. 

Fairer  thou,*  I  fairer  none: 

Wanton  thou,  and  wilt  thou,  wanton, 

Yield  a  cruel  heart  to  plant  on  ? 

Do  me  rights  and  do  me  reason ; 

Cruelty  ia  cutbM  treaaon : 

Heigh-ho,  I  love  I  heigh-ho,  I  love  1 
Beigh-bo  1  and  yet  he  eyea  me  not. 

K,  cf  Oil,  Madam,  your  song  is  passing  passion- 
ate. 
Alv.  And  wilt  thou  not,  then,  pity  my  estate? 
jr.  of  CU.    Ask  love  of  them  who  pity  may 

impart. 
Alv,  I  ask  of  thee,  sweet;  thou  hast  stole  my 

heart. 
JT.  of  CiL  Your  love  is  fixM  on  a  greater  king. 
Alv.  Tut,  women's  love  it  is  a  fickle  thing. 
I  love  my  Basni  for  his  f  dignity, 
I  love  Cilioian  king  for  his  sweet  eye ; 
I  love  my  Basni  since  he  rules  the  world. 
But  more  I  love  this  kingly  little  world. 

[Smbraeet  him. 
How  sweet  he  looks  I  0,  were  I  Cynthia's  fere,  t 

*  Fairtr  ihou]  "  Should  it  bo  '  Faireat  ihou*r  Walker's 
Crit.  Sxam,  qfthe  text  of  Skaketpeare,  &c.,  L  69. 
t  A«]  The4toa.  "my." 
X  A*^]  '  e.  companion,— equal. 


And  thou  Endymion,  I  should  hold  thee  dear: 

Thus  should  mine  arms  be  spread  about  thy  neck, 

lBnU»race$  his  neek. 

Thus  would  I  kiss  my  love  at  every  beck ; 

[Kitamkiim, 

Thus  would  I  sigh  to  see  thee  sweetly  sleep. 
And  if  thou  wak'dst  not  soon,  thus  would  I  weep ; 
And  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus,  thus  much  I  love 
thee.  [JTtflfef  kim, 

K,  of  Ca  For  all  these  vows,  beshrew  me,  if  I 
prove  ye  :* 
My  faith  unto  my  king  shaU  not  be  faJs'd. 
Alv,  Qood  Lord,  how  men  are  coy  when  they 

are  crav'd ! 
K,  of  Cil.  Madam,  behold  our  king  approaeheth 

nigh. 
Alv,  Thou  art  Endymion,  then,  no  more :  heigh- 
ho,  for  him  I  die  1 

{FainUf  vkile  pointing  at  the  Knro  or  Ctucuu 


Suter  Basni,  with  hit  Kings,  Lordi^  and  KagL 
Rami,  What  oils  the  centre  of  my  happiness, 
Whereon  depends  the  heaven  of  my  delight  1 
Thine  eyes  the  motors  to  command  my  worlds 
Thy  hands  the  axierf  to  mainfcun  my  world. 
Thy  smiles  the  prime  and  spring-tide  of  my  world. 
Thy  frowns  the  winter  to  affliet  my^  world, 
Thou  queen  of  me,  I  king  of  all  the  world  I 
Alv,  Ah  feeble  eyes,  lift  up,  and  look  on  him ! 

[Mi$a  at  out  (ff  a  tnunBt. 

Is  Basni  here  ?  then  droop  no  more,  poor  heart — 

0,  how  I  fainted  when  I  wanted  thee  ! 

iSaUtraeet  him. 

How  fain  am  I,  now  I  may  look  on  thee  1 

How  glorious  Ib  my  Basni,  how  divine  ! — 

Eunuchs,  play  hymns  to  praise  hia  deity : 

He  is  my  Jove,  and  I  his  Juno  am. 

RaanL  Sun-bright  as  is  the  eye  of  summer^s  day 

Whenas  he  suits  his  pennons§  all  in  gold 

To  woo  his  Leda  In  a  swan-like  fihai>e ; 

Seemly  as  Qalateajl  for  thy  white ; 

Rose-coloured,  lily,  lovely,  wanton,  kind. 

Be  thou  the  labyrinth  to  tangle  love, 

Whilst  I  command  the  crown  from  Venus'  crest, 

And  pull  Orion'sIT  girdle  from  his  loins, 

Enchas'd  with  carbuncles  and  diamonds^ 

To  beautify  fair  Alvida,  my  love, — 

*  ye]  The  4toa.  *'^u":  bat  hens  a  rhyme  was  in- 
tended. 

t  oxter]  i.  e.  axis. 

t  my]  Theitoa.  "the." 

i  hitpmnontl  The  correction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mitlbrd. 
Gtnt.  Mag.  for  Maroh  1833,  p.  2I0.~The  4toe.  ''SpenorL** 

0  Oalaiea]  The4to8.  "Galboda." 

H  Orion't]  The  4t06.  "  Onozia." 
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Plaj,  eunuofaB,  Bing  in  honour  of  her  name ; 
Yet  look  sot,  filayes,  upon  her  wooing  eyne^ 
For  she  is  fair  Lucina  to  your  king, 
But  fierce  Medusa  to  your  baser  eye. 
AUf.  What  if  I  slept,  where  ahould  my  pillow 

bel 
iSomi.  Within  my  bosom,  nymph,  not  on  my 

knee: 
Sleep,  like  the  smiling  purity  of  heaven, 
When  mildest  wind  is  loth  to  blend*  the  peace ; 
Meanwhile  myf  balmt  ehall  from  thy  breath 

arise; 
And  while  these  closures  of  thy  lamps  be  shut. 
My  Boiil  may  have  his  peace  from  fancy's  war. — 
This  18  my  Mom,§  and  I  her  Cephalus : — 
Wake  not  too  soon,  sweet  nymph,  my  love  is 

won. — 
Caiti£E8,Q  why  stay  your  strains?  why  tempt  you 

me? 

JAiCcr  Of  Priests  of  the  Bun,  101^  mUrtt  on  thdr  MadM, 
carrying  JIre  in  thdr  hands, 

Fiftt  Priut,  All  hail  unto  th'  Assyrian  deity  ! 

SamL  Priests,  why  presume  you  to  disturb 
my  peace  ?  [peace. 

PintPrieMt.  Rasni,  the  Destinies  disturb  thy 
Beholdf  amidst  the  adytsIT  of  our  gods, 
Our  mighty  gods,  the  patrons  of  our  war, 
The  ghosts**  of  dead  men  howling  walk  about, 
Crying  "Kibp,  va,  woe  to  this  city,  woe  I  ** 
The  statuesft  of  our  gods  are  thrown  down/ 
And  streams  of  blood  our  altars  do  distain. 

Alv.  l$iar(ing  up.]  Alas,  my  lord,  what  tidings 
do  I  hear] 
Shall  I  be  slain? 

Hami.  Who  tempteth  Alvidal 
Oo,  break  me  up  the  brazen  doorsi^t  of  dreams, 
And  bind  me  cursM  Morpheus  in  a  chain, 
And  fetter  all  the  fimcies  of  the  night, 
Beeause  they  do  disturb  my  Alvida. 

[A  hand  from,  out  a  cloud  thrtattnt  vith  a 
b^miinp  neord.  j 

JT.  cf  CiL   Behold,  dread  prince,  a  bumiug 
sword  from  heaven, 
Which  by  a  threatening  arm  is  brandishM  ! 

•  Unbd]  Seo  note  ],  p.  124,  first  col. 

t  wylTliAitai.  ••thy." 

t  baim]  The4to.  ofl598  "blame.'* 

f  JTaml  The  4toa.  *'Morane."    ■ 

0  Qntiffii]  Tbe4tc0.  "Catniee." 

5  atf|<«J  The  4toe.  *'addittea"  and  "addites":  from 
tbe  lAtio,  adgtum,  the  innermoRt  part  of  a  temple. 

*•  «Am<«1  The  4to,  of  1698  "ghost" 

ft  4fetetfl  The  thrse  first  4tos.  "statates."-In  this  line 
^thrown  "  would  seem  to  be  a  dissyllable. 

tt  iUor$\  The  4to.  of  1698  "  wallee." 


BcuwL  What,  am  I  threaten'd,  then,  amidst 
my  throne  ? 
Sages,  you  Magi,  speak ;  what  meaneth  this  ? 

First  HaguB,  These  are  but  clammy  exhalations. 
Or  retrograde  conjunctions  of  the  stars, 
Or  oppositions  of  the  greater  lights. 
Or  radiations*  finding  matter  fit, 
That  in  the  starry  sphere  kindled  be  ;t 
Matters  betokening  dangers  to  thy  foes, 
Out  peace  and  honour  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Bami,  Then  frolic,  viceroys,  kings,  and  poten- 
tates; 
Drive  all  vain  fancies  fi*om  your  feeble  minds. 
Priests,  go  and  pray,  whilst  I  prepare  my  feast, 
Where  Alvida  and  I,  in  pearl  and  gold, 
Will  quaff  unto  our  nobles  richest  wine. 
In  spite  of  fortune,  fate,  or  destiny.         [Exeuni. 

Oseoti.  Woe  to  the  trains  of  women's  foolish  lust. 
In  wedlock-rites  that  yield  but  little  trust. 
That  vow  to  one,  yet  common  be  to  all  1 
Take  warning,  wantons ;  pride  will  have  a  fSolL 
Woe  to  the  land  where  warnings  profit  nought ! 
Who  say  that  nature  God's  decrees  hath  wrought ; 
Who  build  on  fate,  and  leave  the  comer-stone, 
The  God  of  gods,  sweet  Christ,  the  only  one. 
If  such  escapes,  0  London,  reign  in  thee. 
Repent,  for  whyt  each  sin  shall  punish'd  be  : 
Repent,  amend,  repent,  the  hour  is  nigh; 
Defer  not  time;  who  knows  when  he  shall  die? 

Snter  one  dad  in  Devil's  attire. 

Dev,  Longer  lives  a  merry  man  than  a  sad ;  and 
because  I  mean  to  make  myself  pleasant  this 
night,  I  have  put  myself  into  this  attire,  to  make 
a  clown  afraid  that  passeth  this  way :  for  of  late 
there  have  appeared  many  strange  apparitions,  to 
the  great  fear  and  terror  of  the  citizens. — 0,  here 
my  young  master  comes. 

Bnter  Adam  and  the  Smith's  Wife. 

Adam,  Fear  not,  mistress,  I'll  bring  you  safe 
home :  if  my  master  frown,  then  will  I  stamp  and 
stare ;  and  if  all  be  not  well  then,  why  then  to- 
morrow mom  put  out  mine  eyes  clean  with  forty 
pound. 

S.  Wife,.  0,  but,  Adam,  I  am  afraid  to  walk  so 
late,  because  of  the  spirits  that  appear  in  the  city. 

Adam*  What,  are  you  afraid  of  spirits)  Armed 


*  radiatiom]  The  4toe.  "radiatrona." 

t  That  in  the  starry  sphere  kindUd  be}  Here  "sphere**  is 
a  dissyllable:  see  WoXkm^BShakespear^s  Vsrs^kation,  &o., 
p.  148. 

t  for  tshy]  I.  e.  because. 
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as  I  am,  with  ale  and  nutmegBi  turn  me  looao  to 
all  the  devils  in  helL 

8,  Wife.  Alas,  Adam^  Adam !  the  devil,  the 
devill 

Adam,  The  deyili  miatress  1  flj  yon  (for  your 
safeguard;  [BxU  S.  Wife.]  let  me  alone;  the  devil 
and  I  will  deal  well  enough,  if  he  have  any 
honesty  at  all  in  him  :  I'll  either  win  him  with  a 
smooth  tale,  or  else  with  a  toast  and  a  cup  of  ale. 

Jkv,  [nfi^ifi^.] 


O,  O,  0,  O,  ftin  would  I  be, 
If  that  my  kingdom  MfiU'd  I  might 
0,0,0,01 


I 


AdanL*  Surely,  this  is  a  merry  devil,  and  I 
believe  he  is  one  of  Lucifer's  minstrels ;  hath  a 
sweet  voice ;  now  surely,  surely,  he  may  sing  to 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  bag-pipe. 

Dev.  O,  thou  art  he  that  I  seek  for. 

Adam.  Spritut  taiUui  ! — Away  from  me,  Satan  I 
I  have  nothiug  to  do  with  thee. 

Dep.  O  villain,  thou  art  mine ! 

Adam.  Nomimupatrua/ — I  blessmefrom  thee, 
and  I  conjure  thee  to  tell  me  who  thou  art 

Dev,  1  am  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  that  was 
slain  in  thy  company  when  we  were  drunk  toge- 
ther at  the  ale.t 

Adam,  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  cry  you  meroy ; 
your  face  is  so  changed  that  I  had  quite  forgotten 
you:  well,  master  devil,  we  have  tossed  over 
many  a  pot  of  ale  together.  [hell. 

JDev,  And  therefore  must  thou  go  with  me  to 

Adam,  [aside.]  I  have  a  policy  to  shift  him, 
for  I  know  he  comes  out  of  a  hot  place,  and  I 
know  myself,^:  the  smith  and  the  devil  hath  a  dry 
tooth  in  his  head :  therefore  will  I  leave  him 
asleep,  and  run  my  way. 

Dev.  Come^  art  thou  ready  ? 

Adam,  Faith,  sir,  my  old  friend,  and  now  good- 
man  devi\,  you  know  you  and  I  have  been  tossing 
many  a  good  cup  of  ale  :  your  nose  is  grown  very 

*  Adani\  The  4to8.  hers,  and  throoghout  the  rest  of 
the  scene  **  Clown" :  see  note  t»  p.  110*  sec.  ooL 

t  tfuaU]  "Launce.  If  thou  wUt  go  with  me  to  the  a(<- 
kouie,  BO ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  ChrisUan. 

^peect.  Why? 

launee.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee 
as  to  go  to  eA<  a2<  with  a  Christian." 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  passage  of  our  text,  as  weQ  as  in 
that  Just  quoted  from  Shakespeare's  Two  OtnUemen  qf 
Verona  (wot  ii.  sc.  6.X  "tA«  tUe"  is  put  for  the  ale-house. 
Qenerally,  however,  in  our  early  wiiten  **  the  ale  " 
means  a  festival  where  much  ale  was  drunk:  henee 
bride^lea,  church-ales,  clerk-alea.  &o. 

t  and  1  know  mjfMl/,  Ac.]  Le.  (if  there  be  no  oorruptionX 
"  And  I  know  by  myself  that  both  the  smith  and  the 
devil  hath,"  Ac. 


rich :  what  say  you,  vrill  you  take  a  pot  of  ale 
now  at  my  hands  f  Hell  is  like  a  smith's  forge, 
full  of  water,  and  yet  ever  athirst. 

Dev,  No  ale,  villain;  spirits  cannot  dxink: 
come,  get  upon  my  back,  that  I  may  carry  thee. 

Adam,  You  know  I  am  a  smith,  sir :  let  me 
look  whether  you  be  well  shod  or  no ;  for  if  you 
want  a  shoe,  a  remove,  or  the  clinching  of  a  nail, 
I  am  at  your  command. 

Dev.  Thou  hast  never  a  shoe  fit  for  me* 

Adam.  Why,  sir,  we  shoe  homed  beasts,  as 
well  as  you. — [Ande,}  O  good  Lord  f  let  me  sit 
down  and  langh ;  hath  never  a  cloven  foot :  a 
devil,  quoth  he !  I'll  use  Spritm  sonltM  nor  iVbmi- 
utM  patfiu  no  more  to  him,  I  warrant  you;  Til 
do  more  good  upon  him  vnth  my  cudgel :  now 
will  I  sit  me  down,  and  become  justice  of  peace 
to  the  deviL 

Dev.  Come,  art  thou  ready  f 

Adam,  I  am  ready ;  and  with  this  cudgel  I  will 
coigure  thee.  [BeaU  him, 

Dev.  0,  hold  thy  hand !  thon  killest  me,  thou 
killestmel  [SxiL 

Adam.  Then  may  I  count  myself,  I  think,  a 
tall*  man,  that  am  able  to  kill  a  devil :  now  who 
dare  deal  with  me  in  the  parish  T  or  what  wench 
in  Nineveh  will  not  Ioto  me,  when  they  say, 
"  There  goes  he  that  beat  the  devil "  1  [SxiL 

SiUir  TmLiBTBULVs. 
Thrai.  Loath'd  is  the  life  that  now  enforc'd  I 
lead; 
But  since  necessity  will  have  it  so, 
(Necessity  itf  doth  command  the  gods,) 
Through  every  coast  and  comer  now  I  pry. 
To  pilfer  what  I  can  to  buy  me  meat 
Here  have  I  got  a  cloak,  not  over  old. 
Which  will  afford  some  little  sustenance: 
No«r  will  I  to  the  broking  Usurer, 
To  make  exchange  of  ware  for  ready  eoia. 

Enter  Auooir,  Bamxa,  oimI  CLBxraov. 

AU.  Wife,  bid  the  trumpets  sound,  a  price,  a 
prize  I  mark  the  posy :  I  cut  this  from  a  oew- 
married  wife  by  the  help  of  a  hom-thumb^  and 
a  knife, — six  shilliugs,  four  pence. 

Sam.  The  better  luck  ours :  but  what  have  we 
here,  cast  apparel  1  (3ome  away,  man,  the  Uaurer 
is  near :  this  is  dead  wire,  let  it  not  bide  on  our 
hands. 

•  taU]  L  e.  bold,  brave. 

t  U]  Qy.  "  that "  (the  MS.  having  had  *'y«")f 

t  horn-thumb]  An  implement  used  by  ent-punes ;  a 

case  of  bom.  put  on  the  thumb,  to  reodve  the  edge  of 

the  knife,  during  their  operatioiis. 
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Tkroi,  [oncifc]   Hore  are  my  partners  in  my 
poverty, 
Enforced  to  seek  tbeir  fortunes  as  I  do : 
Alas,  that  few  men  should  possess  the  wealth. 
And  many  souls  be  forc*d  to  beg  or  steal  I — 
Aloon,  well  met 

Ale.  Fellow  beggar,  whither  nowl 

Thras,  To  the  Usurer,  to  get  gold  on  commo- 
dity. 

Ale.  And  I  to  the  same  place,  to  get  a  vent  for 
my  villany.  See  where  the  old  crust  comes :  let 
OS  salute  him. 

SnUrVmxnr. 
God  speed,  sir :  may  a  man  abuse  your  patience 
upon  a  pawn  f 

Umrer.  Friend,  let  me  see  it 

Ale,  Bece  tignum  I  a  &ir  doublet  and  hose, 
new-bought  out  of  the  pilferer's  shop,  [and]  a 
handsome  doak. 

UwrnrET,  How  were  they  gotten  f 

Tkrwi,  How  catch  the  fishermen  fish  f  Kaster, 
take  tfaem  as  you  think  them  worth  :  we  leave 
all  to  your  conscience. 

Utrnmr,  Honest  men,  toward  men,  good  men, 
my  friends,  like  to  proye  good  members,  use  me, 
command  me;  I  will  maintain  your  credits. 
There^s  money:  now  spend  not  your  time  in 
idleness;  bring  me  commodity;  I  have  crowns 
for  you :  there  is  two  shillings  for  thee,  and  six 
ahillings  for  thee.  [Qiva  money* 

Ale.  Jl  bargain. — Now,  Samia^  have  at  it  for  a 
new  smock  ! — Come,  let  us  to  the  spring  of  the 
best  liquor :  whilst  this  lasts,  tiiUiU  ! 

Uwwrer,  Good  fellows,  proper  fellows,  my  com- 
panioDS)  farewell :  I  have  a  pot  for  yon. 

SoM.  [wide].  If  he  could  spare  it 

BnUt  JoiskM. 
J^moM.  Repent,  ye  men  of  KincTeh,  repent ! 
The  day  of  horror  and  of  torment*  comes ; 
When  greedy  hearts  shall  glutted  be  with  fire, 
Wheoas  corruptions  yeil'd  shall  be  unmask'd, 
When  briberies  shall  be  repaid  with  bane. 
When  whoredoms  shall  be  reoompens'd  in  hell, 
When  riot  shall  with  rigour  be  rewarded, 
WbeDsa  neglect  of  truth,  contempt  of  God, 
Disdatn  of  poor  men,  fittherless,  and  sick, 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  a  bitter  plague. 
Bepeoty  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 
The  Lord  hath  spoke,  and  I  do  cry  it  out; 
Thcra  an  at  yet  bat  forty  days  remaining, 
And  then  shall  Ninereh  be  overthrown : 

9ft9rmgid[\  The  4to.  of  1598  "Judgment" 


Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent  t 

There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining, 

And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown.      [Exit, 

Utwrer,  Confus'd  in  thought^  0,  whither  shall 

I  wend  ?  [Exit. 

Thriu.  My  conscience  cries,  that  I  have  done 

amiss.  [Exit. 

Ale.  0  God  of  heaven,  'gainst  thee  have  I 

offended  1 
Sam.  Asham'd  of  my  misdeedS|  where  shall  I 

hide  me  ? 
Cla,  Father,  methinks  this  word  "repent"  is 
good  : 
He  that  [doth]  punish  disobedience 
Doth  hold  a  scourge  for  every  privy  fault. 

[BxU  with  Alcon  and  Samul. 

(heai.  Look,  London,  look;  with  inward  eyes 
behold 
What  lessons  the  events  do  here  unfold. 
Sin  grown  to  pride,  to  misery  is  thrall : 
The  warning-bell  is  rung,  beware  to  fall. 
Ye  worldly  men,  whom  wealth  doth  lift  on  high. 
Beware  and  fear,  for  worldly  men  must  die. 
The  time  shall  come,  where  least  suspect*  remains, 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  the  wisest  brains ; 
The  head  that  deems  to  overtop  the  sky. 
Shall  perish  in  his  human  policy. 
Lo,  I  have  said,  when  I  have  said  the  truth, 
When  will  is  law,  when  folly  guideth  youth. 
When  show  of  seal  is  prank'd  in  robes  of  zeal. 
When  mimsters  powlf  the  pride  of  common- weal, 
When  law  is  made  a  labyrinth  of  strife, 
When  honour  yields  him  friend  to  wicked  life, 
When  princes  hear  by  others'  ears  their  folly. 
When  usury  is  most  accounted  holy, 
If  these  shall^  hap,  as  would  to  God  they  might 

not, 
The  plague  is  near :  I  speak,  although  I  write  not 

Alto*  (A<  Angel. 
Angd.  Oseas. 

Onoi.  Lordf 

Angd.   Now  hath  thine  eye$  peruB*d  these 

heinous  sins, 
Hateful  unto  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  time  is  come,  their  sins  are  waxen  ripe, 
And  though  the  Lord  forewarns,  yet  they  repent 

not; 
Custom  of  sin  hath  harden'd  all  their  hearts. 
Now  comes  revenge,  arm^d  with  mighty  plsgues. 
To  punish  all  that  live  in  Nineveh ; 

•  ntptct]  The4to.  of  1698  "xwpeet." 
t  jpowC]  i.  e.  poU. 

%  tkoM]  The  4to.  of  1698  "should. " 
I  cyf]  The4to«.  "eyes." 
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Adam.]  Well,  nr,  now  Fll  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
Sir,  as  I  was  coining  alongst  the  port-royal*  of 
KineTeh,  there  appeared  to  me  a  great  deyil,  and 
as  hard-faTOured  a  devil  aa  ever  I  saw;  nay,  air, 
he  was  a  cuckoldly  devil,  for  he  had  horns  on 
hia  head.  This  devil,  mark  you  now,  presseth 
upon  me,  and,  air,  indeed  I  charged  him  with  my 
plke«taff;  but  when  that  would  not  serve,  I  came 
upon  him  with  Spritud  aantus, — why,  it  had  been 
able  to  have  put  Lucifer  out  of  his  wits :  when  I 
saw  my  charm  would  not  serve,  I  was  in  such  a 
perplexity,  that  sixpenny-worth  of  juniper  would 
not  ha>ve  made  the  place  sweet  again. 

Alv.  Why,  fellow,  wert  thou  so  afraid  1 

Adam,  O  mistress,  had  you  been  there  and 
seen,  hia  very  sight  had  made  you  shift  a  clean 
•mock  t  I  promise  you,  though  I  were  a  man,  and 
counted  a  tallf  fellow,  yet  my  laundress  called 
me  slovenly  knave  the  next  day. 

JlamL  A  pleasant  slave. — Forward,  sirrab,  on 
with  thy  tale. 

Adam.  Faith,  air,  but  I  remember  a  word  that 
my  mlstresa  your  bed-fellow  spoke. 

Rami  What  waa  that,  fellow? 

Adam.  O,  sir,  a  word  of  comfort,  a  precious 
word— ''And  let  him  want  no  drink." 

Ragni,  Her  word  is  law ;  and  thou  sholt  want 
no  drink.  [Drink  given  to  Adah. 

Adam.  Then,  sir,  this  devil  came  upon  me,  and 
would  not  be  penuaded,  but  he  would  needs 
carry  me  to  helL  I  proffered  him  a  cup  of  olo, 
thinking,  because  he  came  out  of  j:  so  hot  a  place, 
that  he  was  thirsty;  but  the  devil  was  not  dry, 
and  therefore  the  more  sorry  was  I.  Well,  there 
waa  no  remedy,  but  I  must  with  him  to  bell : 
and  at  last  I  east  mine  eye  aside ;  if  you  knew 
whftt  I  spied,  you  would  laugh,  sir;  I  looked 
from  top  to  toe,  and  he  had  no  cloven  feet. 
Then  I  ruffled  up  my  haur,  and  set  my  cap  on  the 
one  side,  and,  sir,  grew  to  be  a  justice  of  peace  to 
the  devil :  at  last  in  a  great  fume,  as  I  am  very 
choleric,  and  sometimes  so  hot  in  my  fustian  § 
fames  that  no  man  can  abide  within  twenty  yarcU 
of  me,  I  start  up,  and  so  bombasted  the  devil, 
that,  sir*  he  cried  out  and  ran  away. 

Ah,  This  pleasant  knave  hath  made  me  laugh 
my  fill. 


*  P^fi-refatl  The  4toB.    "pcH  rytude,'*  and   "port 

t  tcUl  L  e.  bold,  brnve. 

}  9vt  i/]  The  «to.  of  1508  "  from." 

I  /kjfMiii]  The  4io.  of  1594  "fastin" ;  the  other  4toB. 


Hasni,  now  Alvida  begins  her  quaff. 
And  drinks  a  full  carouse  unto  her  king. 

JUuni,  A*   pledge,  my  love,  as    heartyf  as 
great  Jove 
Drunk  when  his  Juno  heaVd  a  bowl  to  him.-^ 
Frolic,  my  lords  ;^  let  all  the  standards  walk ;  § 
Ply  it,  till  every  man  hath  ta*en  his  load. — 
How  now,  sirrah,  whatjl  cheer  ?     we  have  no 
words  of  you. 

Adam.  Truly,  sir,  I  was  in  a  brown  study 
about  my  mistress. 

Alv.  About  me !  for  what  f 

Adam.  Truly,  mistress,  to  think  what  a  golden 
sentence  you  did  speak ;  all  the  philosophers  in 
the  world  could  not  have  said  more ; — ''  What, 
come,  let  him  want  no  drink."    O,  wise  speech  1 

Alv.  Villains,  why  skinkH  you  not  unto  this 
fellow  1 
He  makes  me  blithe  and  merry  in  my  thoughts  : 
Heard  you  not  that  the  king  hath  given  command. 
That  all  be  drunk  this  day  within  his  court 
In  quaffing  to  the  health  of  Alvida  ? 

[JMnk  given  to  Adam. 

Snttr  JojKAB. 

Jonas.  Repent,**  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 
The  Lord  hath  spokcff  and  I  do  cxy  it  out. 
There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining. 
And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown  : 
Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 

Rami.  What  fellow's  this,  that  thus  disturbs 
our  feast 
With  outcries  and  alarums  to  repent  ? 

Adam.  0,  sir,  *tis  one  Goodman  Jonas,  that  is 
come  from  Jericho ;  and  surely  I  think  he  hath 
seen  some  spirit  by  the  way,  and  is  fallen  out  of 
his  wits,  for  he  never  leaves  crying  night  nor  day. 
My  master  hoard  him,  and  he  shut  up  his  shop, 
gave  me  my  indenture,  and  he  and  his  wife  do 
nothing  but  fast  and  pray. 

Jonai.  Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 

Jtami.  Come  hither,  fellow :  what  art,  and  from 
whence  comest  thou ! 

JonoM.  Rasui,  I  am  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
Sent  hither  by  the  mighty  God  of  hosts 
To  cry  destruction  to  the  Ninovites: 


•  J]  The  4to.  of  1598  "I." 
t  htarty]  The  4to.  of  1504  "  hardie/' 
X  Utrds]  The  4to«.  "lord." 

f  the  itandardt  valk]  i.  e.  the  standing-bowligo  round. 
II  lehat]  The4to.  of  1594  "how." 
%  ikink]  Bee  note  ft  P- 140,  first  col. 
••  Repent]  The4tofl.  "Repent,  repent." 
ft  »poke]  The  4to8.  *'  ipoken  " :  but  see  the  repetition  of 
the  Une  In  Jonas'e  lecond  speech  after  this. 
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0  Nineveh,  thoa  harlot  of  the  world, 

1  raifle  thy  neighboars  round  abont  thy  bounds, 
To  oome  and  see  thy  filthinesa  and  sin  1 

Thus  eaith  the  Lord,  the  mighty  God  of  hosts  :* 

Your  king  loves  ohambering  and  wantonness, 

Whoredom  and  murder  do  distain  his  court,    » 

He  &TOureth  covetous  and  drunken  men ; 

Behold,  therefore,  all  like  a  strumpet  foul. 

Thou  shalt  be  judg'd,  and  punish'd  for  thy  crime; 

The  foe  shall  pierce  the  gates  with  iron  ramps, 

The  fire  shall  quite  consume  thee  from  above, 

The  houses  shall  be  burnt,  the  infants  slain. 

And  women  shall  behold  their  husbands  die. 

Thine  eldest  sister  is  Lamana»+ 

And  Sodom  on  thy  right  hand  seated  is. 

Repeat,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent  1 

The  Lord  hath  spoke,  and  I  do  cry  it  out, 

There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining. 

And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown. 

[Olff'trt  to  depart. 
Magni,  Stay,  prophet,  stay. 

Jonas.  Disturb  not  him  that  sent  me ; 
Let  me  perform  the  message  of  the  Lord.  [ExiL 
Jtatni.  My  soul    is    buried    in    the   hell    of 
thoughts. — 
Ah,  Alvida,  I  look  on  thee  with  shame  ! — 
My  lords  on  sudden  fix  their  eyes  on  ground, 
As  if  dismay 'd  to  look  upon  the  heavens.*— 
Hence,  Magi,  who  have  flatter'd  me  in  sin  1 

[Bxeunt  Magi. 
Horror  of  mind,  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Make  me  aghast  for  Nineveh's  mishap. 
Lords,  see  proclaim'd,  yea,  see  it  straight  pro- 

cloim'd, 
That  man  and  beast,  the  woman  and  her  child, 
For  forty  days  in  sack  and  ashes  fast : 
Perhaps  the  Lord  will  yield,  and  pity  us. — 
Bear  hence  these  wretched  blandishments  of  sin, 

[Taking  qffkis  crown  and  robe. 
And  bring  me  sackcloth  to  attire  your  king  : 
Away  with  pomp  !  my  soul  is  full  of  woe.<^ 
In  pity  look  on  Nineveh,  0  Qod ! 

IBxeunt  all  except  Alvida  and  Ladies. 

Alv,  Assail'd  with  shame,  with  horror  over- 
bome. 
To  sorrow  sold,  all  guilty  of  our  sin, 
Come,  ladieQ,  come,  let  us  prepare  to  pray. 
Alas,  how  dare  we  look  on  heavenly  light. 
That  have  despis'd  the  maker  of  the  same  f 
How  may  we  hope  for  mercy  from  above, 
That  still  de6pia['d]  the  warnings  from  above  t 
Woes  me,  my  conscience  is  a  heavy  foe. 

• 

•  ho9U  The4toi.  *'ho3to." 

t  Lamana]  Some  corruption  here. 


0  patron  of  the  poor  oppress'd  with  sin, 

Look,  look  on  me  that  now  for  pity  crave ! 

Assail'd  with  shame,  with  horror  overborne, 

To  sorrow  sold,  all  guilty  of  our  sin, 

Come,  ladies,  oome,  let  us  prepare  to  pray. 

[EaewU, 

BfUer  the  Usurer,  vUh  a  haUer  in  ont  hand,  a  dagger  in 

th€Otf*er. 

Usurer,  Groaning  in  conscience,  burden'd  with 

my  crimes, 

The  hell  of  sorrow  haunts  me  up  and  down. 

Tread  where  I  list,  methinks  the  bleeding  ghosts 

Of  those  whom  my  corruption  brought  to  naughts, 

Do  serve  for  stumbling-blocks  before  my  steps ; 

The  fiitherless  and  widow  wrong'd  by  me, 

The  poor  oppressM  by  my  usury  ;^ 

Methinks  I  see  their  hands  rear'd  up  to  heaven, 

To  cry  for  vengeance  of  my  covetousneas. 

Whereso  I  walk,  all*  sigh  aud  shun  my  way ; 

Thus  am  I  made  a  monster  of  the  world : 

Hell  gapes  for  me,  heaven  will  not  hold  my  souL 

You  mountains,  shroud  me  from  the  Qod  of  truth : 

Methinks  I  see  him  sit  to  judge  the  earth ; 

See  how  he  blots  me  out  o*  the  book  of  life  ! 

0  burden,  more  than  iEtna,  that  I  bear ! 

Cover  me,  hills,  and  shroud  me  from  the  Lord ; 

Swallow  me,  Lycuai,  shield  me  from  the  Lord. 

In  life  no  peace :  each  murmuring  that  I  hear, 

Methinks,  the  sentence  of  damnation  sounds, 

"Die,  reprobate,  and  hie  thee  hence  to  hell." 

[The  Evil  Aogel  tempts  Aim,  offering  tlu  knife 
and  rope. 

What  fiend  is  this  that  tempts  me  to  the  death  1 

What,  is  my  death  the  harbour  of  my  rest  ? 

Then  let  me  die  : — what  second  chaige  is  this? 

Methiuksf  I  hear  a  voice  amidst  mine  ears. 

That  bids  me  stay,  and  tells  me  that  the  Lord 

Is  merciful  to  those  that  do  repent 

May  I  repent  ?    0  thou,  my  doubtful  soul. 

Thou  mayst  repent,  the  judge  is  merciful ! 

Hence,  tools  of  wratli,  stalest  of  temptation  ! 

For  I  will  pray  aud  sigh  unto  the  Lord ; 

In  sackcloth  will  I  sigh,  and  fasting  pray : 

O  Lord,  in  rigour  look  not  on  my  sins  \ 

[SUs  down  in  saekclotht  his  hands  and  e^ 
reared  to  heaven, 

Snter  ALvmA  and  her  Ladieip  with  dispersed  lochs,i  and 

in  sackcloth, 

Alt.  Come,    mournful  dames,    lay    off  your 
broider'd  locks, 
And  on  your  shoulders  spread  dispcrs&d  hairs : 


•  all]  The  4to8.  •*  He." 
t  Methinks]  The4to.  of  150S  "Methinko." 
X  ttala]  i.  e.  decoys. 
locks]  Tho4tos.  "lookea.* 
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Let  Toioe  of  musio  cease  where  Borrow  dwells : 
Clothdd  in  SAckcloth,*  sigh  your  bIds  with  me ; 
Bemoan  your  pride,  bewail  your  lawless  lusts ; 
With  &sting  mortify  your  pamper'd  loins  ; 
0,  think  upon  the  horror  of  your  sins, 
Think,  think  with  me,  the  burden  of  your  blames ! 
Woe  to  thy  pomp,  fiilsef  beauty,  fading  flower, 
Blasted  by  age,  by  sickness,  and  by  death  ! 
Woe  to  onr  painted  cheeks,  our  curious  oils, 
Our  rich  array,  that  foster'd  us  in  sin ! 
Woe  to  our  idle  thoughts,  that  wound  our  souls  ! 
0,  would  to  Gud  all  nations  might  receive 
A  good  example  by  our  gricTous  &11  1 

Fvnt  Lady,  You  that  are  planted  there  where 
pleasure  dwells. 
And  think  your  pomp  as  great  as  Nineyeh's, 
May  fidl  for  sin  as  Nineveh  doth  now. 

Aha,  Mourn,   mourn,    let  moan   be  all   your 
melody, 
And  pray  with  me,  and  I  will  pray  for  all : — 

0  Lord  of  heaven,  foigive  us  our  misdeeds  !  % 
IfodieM,  O  Lord  of  heaven,   forgive  us    our 

misdeeds  1 
Uiwrer,  0  Lord  of  lights  forgive  me  my  mis- 
deeds t 

BnUr  IUbki,  fHA  ?Ut  Kings,  and  Lords,  in  taekeMh, 
K.  of  OH,  Be  not  so  overcome  with  grief,  0 
king, 
Lest  you  endanger  life  by  soirowing  so. 

iZofiii  King  of  Cilioia,  should  I  cease  my  grief, 
Whereas  my  swarming  sins  afflict  my  soul  1 
Vain  man,  know  this,  my  burden  greater  is 
Than  every  private  subject's!  in  my  land. 
My  life  hath  been  a  load-star  unto  them. 
To  guide  them  in  the  labyrinth  of  blame  : 
Thus  I  have  taught  them  for  to  do  amiss ; 
Then  must  I  weep,  my  friend,  for  their  amiss. 
The  fall  of  Kineveh  is  wrought  by  me : 

1  have  maintain'd  this  city  in  her  shame; 

I  have  contemn'd  the  warnings  from  above ; 
I  have  upholden  incest,  rape,  and  spoil ; 
'TIS  I  (hat  wrought  the||  sin  must  weep  thelT  sin. 
O,  had  I  teaiB,  like  to  the  silver  streams 


•  mekdoth]  Here  the  4tOB.  have  *'aackoloth8":  but 
compttra  in  the  ps«ceding  page  the  speeches  of  Basni  and 
of  the  TJeurer. 

t/al4<lTbe4to.of  lfi98  "fal,e'';  the  other  4(08.  "Ml," 
and'*(all«.*' 

t  0  Lvrd  of  Ucnen,  be.]  The  4(os.  give  this  line  to  a 
"Lord**:  the  word  iord  occurring  in  it  perhaps  caused 
themistalBe. 

I  8vilbitee»\  The4to«.  "subiect." 

B  M«]  The4to.  of  1698  "thy." 

%  lk€:  The  4to.  of  16M  "  thy.** 


That  from^the  Alpine  mountains  sweetly  stream,* 

Or  had  I  sighs,  the  treasures  of  remorse, 

As  plentiful  as  ^olus  hath  blasts, 

I  then  would  tempt  the  heavens  with  my  laments, 

And  pierce  the  throne  of  mercy  by  my  sighs  ! 

K.  of  CU,  Heavens  are  propitious  unto  faithful 
prayers. 

BatnL  But  after  our  repent,  we  must  lament, 
Lest  that  a  worser  mischief  doth  befalL 
0,  pray :  perhaps  the  Lord  will  pity  us. — 

0  Qod  of  truth,  both  merciful  and  just, 
Behold  repentant  men,  with  piteous  eyes  ! 
We  wail  the  life  that  we  have  led  before : 
0,  pardou.  Lord  1  0,  pity  Nineveh  1 

AU,  0,  pardon.  Lord!  0,  pity  Nineveh  ! 
Rcuni,  Let  not  the  infants,  dallying  on  the  teat,t 
For  fathers'  sins  in  judgment  be  oppressed  ! 
K,  of  Oil,  Let  not  the  painful  mothers  big 
with  child. 
The  innocents,  be  punish'd  for  our  sin  1 
Rami,  0,  pardon.  Lord  t  O,  pity  Nineveh  I 
All,  0,  pardon.  Lord  !  0,  pity  Nineveh  ! 
JUuni,  0  Lord  of  heaven,  the  virgins  weep  to 
The  covetous  man  sorry  X  for  his  sin,         [thee ! 
The  pnnce  and  poor,  all  pray  before  thy  throne ; 
And  wilt  thou,  then,  be  wroth  with  Nineveh  t 
K,  of  OH,  Give  truce  to  prayer,  0  king,  and 
rest  a  space. 

I      BamL  Give   truoe   to    prayers,    when  times 
require  no  truce  t 
No,  princes,  no.    Let  all  our  subjects  hie 
Unto  our  temples,  §  where,  on  humbled  knees, 

1  will  expect  some  mercy  from  above. 

[  They  all  enter  the  temjpU. 

BnUri  Jonas. 
Jonat,  This  is  the  day  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
That  Nineveh  shall  quite  be  overthrown ;     [said 
This  is  the  day  of  horror  and  mishap, 
Fatal  unto  the  cursM  Ninevites. 
These  stately  towers  shall  in  thy  watexy  bounds, 
Swift-flowing  Lyciis,  find  their  burials : 
These  palaces,  the  pride  of  Assures  kings, 
Shall  be  the  bowers  of  desolation, 
Whereas  ||  the  solitary  bird  shall  sing. 
And  tigers  train  their  young  ones  to  their  nest 
0  all  ye  nations  bounded  by  the  west, 
Ye  happy  isles,  where  prophets  do  abound, 

*  ttream]  Qy.  "  flow  "  ('*  stream  **  having  been  repeated 
by  miBtake  from  the  preceding  line)? 

t  teai\  The 4to8.  of  1594,  1598.  and  1617  "tent." 

t  »orry\  The  4to.  of  1594  "  forio  «ort<." 

§  temfla]  Qy. "  temple  "  (aa  in  the  stage-dlrecUan  which 
follows)?  But  compare  the  8th  lino  of  the  sec  col.  in 
the  next  page. 

U  Whereae]  i.  o.  Whore. 
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Ye  cities  famous  in  the  western  world. 

Make  Nineveh  a  precedent  for  you  I 

Leave  lewd  desires,  leave  covetous  delights. 

Fly  usury,  let  whoredom  be  exil'd. 

Lest  you  with  Nineveh  be  overthrown. 

Lo,  how  the  sun's  inflamM  torch  prevails, 

Scorching  the  parohM  furrows  of  the  earth ! 

Hei;e  will  I  sit  me  down,  and  fix  mine  eye 

Upon  the  ruins  of  yon  wretched  town : 

And,  lo;  a  pleasant  shade,  a  spreading  vine. 

To  shelter  Jonas  in  this  sunny  heat ! 

What  means  my  God  1  the  day  is  done  and  spent : 

Lord,  shall  my  prophecy  be  brought  to  naught  ? 

When  falls  the  fire?  when  will  the  judge  be 

wroth? 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  remember  what  I  said. 
When  I  was  yet  within  my  country-land : 
Jehovah  is  too  merciful,  I  fear. 
0,  let  me  fly,  before  a  prophet  fault  1 
For  thou  art  merciful,  the  Lord  my  God, 
Full  of  compassion,  and  of*  sufierance, 
And  dost  repent  in  taking  punishment. 
Why  stays  thy  hand  ?  O  Lord,  first  take  my  life. 
Before  my  prophecy  be  brought  to  naught !  i* 
Ah,  he  is  wroth  1  behold,  the  gladsome  vine, 

[A  aerpaU  dtvoureth  the  vine. 

That  did  defend  me  from  the  sunny  heat. 
Is  wither'd  quite,  and  swallow'd  by  a  serpent ! 
Now  furious  Phlegon  triumphs  on  my  brows, 
And  heat  prevails,  and  I  am  faint  in  heart. 

JBnier  Ihe  ABgtH 

AngtL  Art  thou  so  angry,  Jonas?  tell  me  why. 

JonoM.  Jehovah,    I    with   burning    heat    am 
plung'd,^ 
And  shadow'd  only  by  a  silly  vine ; 
Behold,  a  serpent  hath  devoured  it : 
And,  lo,  the  sud,  incens'd  by  easiem  wind, 
Afflicts  me  with  canicular§  aspect. 
Would  God  that  I  might  die  1  for,  well  I  wot, 
'Twere  better  I  were  dead  than  rest  alive. 

Angd,  Jonas,  art  thou  so  angry  for  the  vine  ? 

/oitoj.  Yea,  I  am  angry  to  the  death,  my  Qod. 

Angd,  Thou  hast  compassion,  Jonas,  on  a  vine. 
On  which  thou  never  labour  didst  bestow; 

*  o/]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1598. 

t  to  wiugld]  The  4toe.  here  (as  before,  p.  14S;  sec.  col.) 
**to  noughts":  but  in  the  present  ppeech  we  have  Just 
had  "  to  naught:* 

X  pLung'd\  1.  e.  distressed,  driven  to  straits.  *'  Bo  did 
be  by  that  Philistine  poem  of  ParthenophtU  and  Parthe- 
nope,  which  to  compare  worae  than  itselfe,  it  wouli 
phmge  all  the  wits  of  Franco,  Spaine,  or  Italy.*'  Nash's 
Have  tri/A  you  to  S(\ff)ron-Walden,  tc.  1506,  Sig.  0  2.  Sec 
note  *,  p.  131,  first  coL 

I  canicular]  The4tos.  "cariculer." 


Thou  never  gaVst  it  life  or  power  to  grow. 
But  suddenly  it  sprung,  and  suddenly  died : 
And  should  not  I  have  great  compassion 
On  Nineveh,  the  city  of  the  world,* 
Wherein  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
And  twenty  thousand  infants  that  ne  wot  t 
The  right  hand  from  the  left,  beside :t  much  cattle] 
0  Jonas,  look  into  their  temples  now, 
And  see  the  true  contrition  of  their  king. 
The  subjects'  tears,  the  sinners'  true  remorse  ! 
Then  from  the  Lord  proclaim  a  mercy-day, 
For  he  is  pitiful  as  he  is  just. 
Jonoi,  I  go,  my  God,  to  finish  thy  command. 

[Exit  AngeU 
0,  who  can  tell  the  wonders  of  my  God, 
Or  talk  his  praises  with  a  fervent  tongue  1 
He  bringeth  down  to  hell,  and  lifts  to  heaven ; 
He  draws  the  yoke  of  bondage  from  the  just, 
And  looks  upon  the  heathen  with  piteous  eyes : 
To  him  all  praise  and  honour  be  ascrib'd. 
0,  who  can  tell  the  wonders  of  my  God] 
He  makes  the  infant  to  proclaim  his  truth, 
The  ass  to  speak  to  save  the  prophet's  life, 
The  earth  and  sea  to  yield  increase  for  man. 
Who  can  describe  the  compass  of  his  power. 
Or  testify  in  terms  his  endless  might  ? 
My  ravish*d  sprite,  0,  whither  dost  thou  wend } 
Go  and  proclaim  the  mercy  of  my  God; 
Relieve  the  careful-hearted  Ninevites ; 
And,  as  thou  wert  the  messenger  of  death, 
Go  bring  glad  tidings  of  recovered  grace.     [SxU, 

Enter  Adau. 
Adam,  Well,  Goodman  Jonas,  I  would  you  had 
never  come  from  Jewry  to  this  country;  you 
have  made  me  look  like  a  lean  rib  of  roast  beef, 
or  like  the  picture  of  Lent  painted  upon  a  red- 
herring-cob.  §  Alas,  masters,  we  are  commanded 
by  the  proclamation  to  fast  and  pray  !  by  my 
troth,  I  could  prettily  so-so  away  withH  praying; 
but  for  fasting,  why,  'tis  so  contrary  to  my 
nature  that  I  had  rather  sufier  a  short  hanging 
than  a  long  fasting.  Mark  me,  the  words  be 
these,  "Thou  shalt  take  no  manner  of  food  for 


•  world]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  Lord."  (CompattJ,  in  AngePs 
speech,  p.  119,  first  col,— 

"Nineveh, 
The  rich  and  royal  city  of  the  world.**) 

f  ne  teot]  i.  e.  know  not. 

I  beside]  The  4to.  of  1598  "besides." 

f  a  rtd-herring-cob]  The  4toe.  "a  rfiMieriogs  w6."— 
Our  dictionaries  seem  to  be  right  in  ozplaluiuga  htrrinff' 
cob  to  mean  a  small  or  young  berriug  ("  A  Htrrinff-eob, 
Halec  parva."  Coles's  Diet.):  but,  I  believe,  it  was  ocea- 
sionaUy  used  as  a  cant  term  for  a  herring  in  general. 

H  I  amid  away  with]  i.  e.  I  could  endtue. 
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•o  many  days."  I  had  as  lief  he  should  have 
said|  "  Thou  shall  hang  thyself  for  so  many  days." 
And  yet>  in  ffdth,  I  need  not  find  fault  with  the 
proclamation,  for  I  have  a  buttery  and  a  pantry 
and  a  kitchen  about  me ;  for  proof,  ecce  signumt 
This  right  slop*  is  my  pantry,  behold  a  manchet 
[Drav^  it  (nW] ;  this  place  is  my  kitchen,  for,  lo, 
a  piece  of  beef  [Draws  it  out], — 0,  let  me  repeat 
that  sweet  word  again  !  for,  lo,  a  piece  of  beef 
This  is  my  buttery,  for,  see,  see,  my  friends,  to 
my  great  joy,  a  bottle  of  beer  [Dratoa  it  otU], 
Thus,  alas,  I  make  shift  to  wear  out  this  fasting ; 
I  drive  away  the  time.  But  there  go  searchers 
about  to  seek  if  any  man  breaks  the  king's 
command.  O^  here  they  be;  in  with  your 
-victuals,  Adam.         [PiUa  them  back  into  his  slops, 

Snier  (wo  Seorchen. 

First  SearcL  How  duly  the  men  of  Nineveh 
keep  the  proclamation !  how  are  they  armed  to 
repentance  t  We  have  searched  through  the 
whole  city,  and  have  not  as  yet  found  one  that 
breaks  the  fast. 

Sec  Search.  The  sign  of  the  more  grace : — ^but 
stay,  here  sits  one,  methinks,  at  hia  prayers ;  let 
us  see  who  it  is. 

First  Search.  "Tvs  Adam,  the  smith's  man. — 
How  now,  Adam  ! 

Adam,  Trouble  me  not;  *'Thou  shalt  take  no 
manner  of  food,  but  fast  and  pray." 

First  Search,  How  dcToutly  he  sits  at  his 
orisons !  but  stay,  methinks  I  feel  a  smell  of 
some  meat  or  bread  about  him. 

Sec  Search,  So  thinks  me  too. — ^You,  sirrah, 
what  victuals  have  you  about  you  f 

Adam,  Victuals  1  0  horrible  blasphemy  !  Hin- 
der me  not  of  my  prayer,  nor  drive  me  not  into 
a  cboler.  Victuals  1  why  heardest  thou  not  the 
sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  take  no  food,  but  fiist  and 
pray"? 

Sec  Search,  Truth,  so  it  should  be ;  but,  me- 
thinks I  smell  meat  about  thee. 

Adam,  About  me,  my  friends  !  these  words 
are  actions  in  the  case.  About  me  !  no,  no,  hang 
those  gluttons  that  cannot  fast  and  pray. 

Firgt  Search,  Well,  for  all  your  words,  we 
must  search  you. 

Adam.  Search  met  take  heed  what  you  do; 
mj  hose  t  are  my  castles,  'tis  burglary  if  you 
break  ope  a  slop :  no  officer  must  lift  up  an  iron 
batch ;  take  heed,  my  slops  are  iron. 

[They  Btarek  Adak. 

*  dojt]  Shp$  were  wide  brooches,  troascrs. 
t  ho^e]  i  0.  hreechea. 


Sec,  Search,  0  villain  ! — See  how  he  hath 
gotten  victuals,  bread,  beef,  and  beer,  where* 
the  kmg  commanded  upon  pain  of  death  none 
should  eat  for  so  many  days,  no,  not  the  sucking 
infant  I 

Adam.  Alas,  sir,  this  is  nothing  but  a  modicvm 
non  nocet  nU  medicus  daret ;  why,  sir,  a  bit  to 
comfort  my  stomach. 

First  Search,  Villain,  thou  shalt  be  hanged 
for  iL 

Adam,  These  are  your  words,  "I shall  be 
hanged  for  it;"  but  first  answer  me  to  this 
question,  how  many  days  have  we  to  fast  still  ? 

Sec.  Search,  Five  days. 

Adam.  Five  days  !  a  long  time :  then  I  must 
be  hanged  f 

First  Search,  Ay,  marry,  must  thou. 

Adam,  I  am  your  man,  I  am  for  you,  sir,  for  I 
had  rather  be  hanged  than  abide  so  long  a  fast. 
What,  five  days  1  Come,  I'll  untruss.  Is  your 
halter,  and  the  gallows,  the  ladder,  and  all  such 
furniture  in  readiness ! 

First  Search.  I  warrant  thee,  shalt  want  none 
of  these. 

Adam,  But  hear  you,  must  I  be  hanged! 

First  Search.  Ay,  marry. 

Adam.  And  for  eating  of  meat  Then,  friends, 
know  ye  by  these  presents,  I  will  eat  up  all  my 
meat,  and  drink  up  all  my  drink,  for  it  shall 
never  be  said,  I  was  hanged  with  an  empty 
stomach. 

First  Search,  Come  away,  knave:  wilt  thou 
stand  feeding  now? 

Adam,  If  you  be  so  f  hasty,  hang  yourself  an 
hour,  while  X  I  come  to  you,  for  surely  I  will  eat 
up  my  meat. 

Sec,  Search.  Come,  let's  draw  him  away  per- 
force. 

Adam,  You  say  there  is  five  days  yet  to  fast 
these  are  your  words  ? 

Sec,  Search.  Ay,  sir. 

Adam,  I  am  for  you:  come,  let's  away,  and 
yet  let  me  be  put  in  the  Chronicles.        [Sxeunt. 

Bnttr  JovAS,  lUsm  with  hia  Kings  and  Lords,  Alvzda 
with  her  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Jonas.  Come,  careful  king,  cast  off  thy  mourn- 
ful weeds. 
Exchange  thy  cloudy  looks  to  smoothM  smiles ; 
Thy  tears  have  pierc'd  the  piteous  throne  of 
grace, 

*  where]  i.  e.  whereas. 

t  ao]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1908. 

X  whiU]  i.  e.  until. 
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Thy  fiighs,  like  incenee*  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 
Have  been  peace-offerings  for  thy  former  pride : 
Rejoice,  and  praise  hia  name  that  gave  thee  peace. 
And  you,  fair  nymphs,  ye  lovely  Ninevites, 
Since  you  have  wept  and  fasted  'for[e]  the  Lord, 
He  graciously  hath  t  temper'd  his  revenge : 
Beware  henceforth  to  tempt  him  any  more : 
Let  not  the  niceness  of  your  beauteous  looks 
Engraft  in  you  a  high-presuming  mind ; 
For  those  that  climb  he  casteth  to  the  ground, 
And  they  that  humble  be  he  lifts  aloft 

£<i9ni.  Lowly  I  bend,  with   awful    bent   of 
eye,$ 
Before  the  dread  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  $ 
Despising  all  profane  device  of  man. 
Those  lustful  lures,  that  whilom  led  awry 
My  wanton   eyes,   shall  wound  my  heart   no 

more; 
And  she,  whose  youth  in  dalliance  I  abus*d. 
Shall  now  at  last  become  my  wedlock-mate. — 
Fair  Alvida,  look  not  so  wo-begone ; 
If  for  thy  sin  thy  sorrow  do  exceed, 
Blessdd  be  thou :  come,  with  a  ||  holy  band 
Let's  knit  a  knot  to  salve  our  former  shame. 

Ali>.  With    blushing    looks,    betokening    my 
remorsoi 
I  lowly  yield,  my  king,  to  thy  behest. 
So  as  this  man  of  God  shall  think  it  good. 

Jonat.  Woman,  amends  may  never  come  too 
A  will  to  practise  good  is  virtuous :  ^  [late ; 

The  God  of  heaven,  when  sinners  do  repent, 
Doth  more  rejoice  than  in  ten  thousand  just. 

Rami.  Then  witness,  holy  prophet,  our  accord. 

Alv,  Plight  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

Jonas.  Blest  may  you  be,  like  to  the  flowering 
sheaves 
That  play  with  gentle  winds  in  summer-tide ; 
Like  olive-branches  let  your  children  spread, 
Aud  as  the  pines  in  lofty  Lebanon, 
Or  as  the  kids  that  feed  on  Lepher  **  plains. 
So  be  the  seed  and  offspring  tt  of  your  loins  ! 

*  ineenu]  The4to0.  "imence." 

t  hath]  The  three  first  4t<M.  **  haue." 

}  leith  aipful  bent  of  eye]  So  Hilton ; 

"  And  kings  >at  etiU  trith  av/vl  eye"  tc. 

Hymn,  St  It.,  hi  Ode  of  the  Nativity. 
f  hosts]  The4iafl.  "hoMte." 
n  a]  The4to.  of  1598  "thy." 
H  AwULto  practise,  Ac]  The  4to.  of  1594 ; 

**A  will  to  practise  goodnesse  vertuous.'' 
The  other  4to6. ; 

"  I  vUl  thou  practise  goodnMse  and  Tertaousnesse." 
*•  lepher]  Qy.  "  Sepher  "7  (which  the  Vulgate  gives  In 
Numbers,  xxxiii.  23-4,  while  our  version  has  "Shapher": 
but  "  Sephor/'  or  "  Shapher/'  is  described  as  a  mouutAin.) 
ft  <lf9pnn0]  The  4to.  of  1598  "oflsprings." 


Snter  the  Usurer,  Thrastbulub,  and  Alook. 

Uiuitr.  Come  forth,  mj  friends,  whom  wil* 
tingly  I  wrong'd : 
Before  this  man  of  God  receive  your  due ; 
Before  our  king  I  mean  to  make  my  peace. — 
Jonas,  behold,  in  sign  of  my  remorse, 
I  here  restore  into  these  poor  men's  hands 
Their  goods  which  I  unjustly  have  detain'd  ;* 
And  may  the  heavens  so  pardon  my  misdeeds 
As  I  am  penitent  for  my  offence  1 
Tkrtu.  And  what  through  want  from  othei's  I 
purloin'd. 
Behold,  0  king,  I  proffer  Yore  f  thy  throne^ 
To  be  restored  to  such  as  owe  t  the  same. 
Jon^u.  A  virtuous  deed,  pleasing  to  God  aud 
man. 
Would  God,  all  cities  drowned  in  like  shame 
Would  take  example  of  these  Ninevites ! 
Itasni,  Such  be  the  fruits  of  Nineveh's    re- 
pent; 
And  such  for  ever  may  our  dealings  be, 
That  he  that  call'd  us  home  in  height  of  sin 
May  smile  to  see  our  hearty  penitence. — 
Viceroys,  proclaim  a  fast  unto  the  Lord ; 
Let  Israel's  God  be  honoured  in  our  land ; 
Let  all  occasion  of  corruption  die. 
For  who  shall  fault  therein  shall  suffer  death  :— 
Bear  witness,  God,  of  my  unfeignM  zeal. — 
Come,  holy  man,  as  thou  shalt  counsel  me, 
My  court  and  city  shall  reform^  be. 
Jonaa.  Wend  on  in  peace,  and  prosecute  this 
course.  [Exeunt  all  except  Jona.s. 

Tou  islanders,  on  whom  the  milder  air 
Doth  sweetly  breathe  the  balm  of  kind  increase. 
Whose   lands   are   fatten'd  with   the   dew  of 

heaven, 
And  made  more  fruitful  than  Actsean  plains; 
You  whom  delicious  pleasures  dandlo  soft, 
Whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  security. 
Unmask  yourselves,  cast  error  clean  aside. 
0  London,  maiden  of  the  mistress-isle. 
Wrapt  in  the  folds  and  swathing-clouts  of  shame^ 
In  thee  more  sins  than  Nineveh  contains  ! 
Contempt  of  Qod,  despite  of  reverend  age, 
Neglect  of  law,  desire  to  wrong  the  poor. 
Corruption,  whoredom,  drunkenness,  and  prido. 
Swoln   are    thy   browH    with    impudence   and 
shame,  * 

0  proud  adulterous  glory  of  the  west  I 


•  detained]  The4to.  oM698  "retolnU" 
t  '/ore]  Tho4to.  of  1598  "forth," 
t  oue\  i.  o.  own. 
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Thy  neighbours  burn,  yet  dost  thou  fear  no 

fire; 
Thy  preachers  cry,  yet  dost  thou  stop  thine 

ears; 
The  'lanim  rings,  yet  sleepest  thou  secure. 
London,  awake,  for  fear  the  Lord  do  firown : 
I  set  a  looking-glass  before  thine  eyes. 
0,  turn,  O,  turn,  with  weeping  to  the  Lord, 


And  think  the  prayers  and  virtues  of  thy  Queen 
Defer  the  plague  which  otherwise  would  fall  I 
Repent,  0  London  !  lest^  for  thine  offence, 
Thy  shepherd  fail,  whom  mighty  God  preserve. 
That  she  may  bide  the  pillar  of  his  church 
Against  the  storms  of  Romish  Anti-Chnst  t 
The  hand  of  mercy  overshade  her  head. 
And  let  all  faithful  subjects  say,  Amen  t 

[Bxit. 


1   2 
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The  HotumMi  HidorU  of  frier  Hocon,  and  frier  Bonyay.  At  it  va%  plaid  by  her  Maiealiee  eeruants.  Made  by 
JUbert  Greene,  MaiMer  of  Arte.  London,  Pnntedfor  Bdward  White,  and  are  to  6ff  eoU  at  hte  tKop,  at  the  little  North 
dore  <^  Paula,  at  the  eigne  qfthe  Oun.  1594,  4to. 

This  play  was  reprinted  In  1599, 1C30,  »adl«55;  and  fonns  n  part  of  Iha  vilith  toI.  of  tho  new  edition    of 
odsley's  Old  Playe, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJl. 


Kino  Heitbt  thb  Third. 

Edward,  Prinoo  of  Wales,  his  sou. 

Empbbor  or  Oermaitt. 

Kuio  or  Castile. 

Lact,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Wakrin,  Earl  of  Subsox. 

Ermsby,  a  gentleman. 

Ralph  Sixnell,  the  King's  Fool.* 

Friar  Bacon. 

Miles,  Friar  Bacon's  poor  scholar. 

Friar  Bukoat. 

Jaqubs  Vandermast. 

Burden,    ^ 

Mason,      >-  Doctors  of  Oxford. 

Clement,  j 

Lambert,  ) 

8ERLSBY,    JgenUcmen. 

Two  Scholan,  their  sous. 
Keeper. 


clowns. 


Thoma-s     1 

Richard,  ) 

Constable. 

A  Post. 

Lords,  Clowns,  &c. 

Elinor,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Castile. 
Maroaret,  the  Keeper's  daughter. 
Joan,  a  country  wench. 
Hostess  of  the  Bell  at  Henley. 

A  DETIU 

Spirit  in  the  shape  of  ILkbcvlea. 


*  the  King**  Fool\  Not  tho  Prince's.     In  p.  164,  sec.  coL,  Warren  moutious  him  as  "Khig  Hmrg't  only  loved 
fooL" 


THE  HONOBABLE 


HISTOKY  OF   FRIAR  BACON  AND  FRIAR  BUNGAY. 


SrUer  PRUIOK  Edward  maleontented,  with  Lacy,  Waehkv, 
EBMBVTf  ixnd  Ralfh  Simnbll. 

Lacy.  Why  looks  my  lord  like  to  a  troubled  sky 
When  heayen's  bright  shine  is  shadow'd  with  a 

fogi 
Alate  we  ran  the  deer^  and  through  the  lawnds  * 
Stripped  f  with  our  nags  the  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  scudded  'fore  the  teasers  X  like  the  wind  : 
Ne'er  was  the  deer  of  merry  Fressingfield 
So  lustily  puird  down  by  jolly  mates, 
Nor  shared  the  farmers  such  fat  venison, 
So  frankly  dealt,  this  hundred  years  before; 
Nor  have 

I  seen  my  lord  more  frolic  in  the  chase, 
And  now  changed  to  a  melancholy  dump. 

War.  After  the  prince  got  to  the  Keeper's 
lodge, 
And  had  been  jocund  in  the  house  awhile, 
Toesing  off  ale  and  milk  in  country  cans, 
Whether  it  was  the  country's  sweet  content, 
Or  else  the  bonny  damsel  fill'd  us  drink 
That  seemed  so  stately  in  her  stommel  red,§ 
Or  that  a  qualm  did  cross  his  stomach  then, 
But  straight  be  fell  into  his  passions. 

£rms.  Sirrah  Balph,  what  say  you  to  your 
master, 
Shall  he  thus  all  amort  ||  live  malcontent  ? 

BalpK  Hearest  thou,  Ned  ^Nay,  look  if  he 
will  speak  to  me  I 

P.  Bdw.  What  say'st  thou  to  me,  fooll 


•  lawnd*\  i.  c.  lawns :  Boe  note  •,  p.  95,  sec.  col. 

t  Shipp'd]  t  e.  Outstripped. 

}  tmMr$\  "But  these  TeoMert,  rather  to  rouze  then 
pinch  the  game,  onely  made  Whitaker  find  his  spirits. 
The  fiercest  dog  is  behind,  even  BoIIarminc  himself,"  dec. 
FoUer's  Bolp  BtaU,  p  60,  ed.  1643. 

I  utamnul  rtd]  Slammd  was  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 
The  words  "rod"  and  '*atammel"  were,  I  beUeve, 
seldom  used  together,  the  former  being  the  understood 
eoloar  of  tho  Utter.  ("  Stammd-€olourt  Spadox,  Spadi- 
ceua"    Coin's  Ifiet.) 

B  aU  emtorl]  If  ore  properly  ofamort,  i.  c.  Rejected.    • 


Ralph,  I  prithee,  tell  me,  Ned,  art  thou  in  love 
with  the  Keeper's  daughter  f 

P.  Edw.  How  if  I  be,  what  then  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  then,  sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  how 
to  deceive  Love. 

P,Edv>,  How,  Ralph? 

Ralph,  Many,  Sirrah  Ned,  thou  shalt  put  on 
my  cap  and  my  coat  and  my  dagger,  and  I  will 
put  on  thy  clothes  and  thy  swoi-d ;  and  so  thou 
shalt  be  my  fooL 

P,  Edw,  And  what  of  this  ? 

Ralph,  Why,  so  thou  shalt  beguile  Love ;  for 
Love  is  such  a  proud  scab,  that  he  will  never 
meddle  with  fools  nor  children.  Is  not  Ralph's 
counsel  good,  Ned  ? 

P,  Edw,  Tell  me,  Ned  Lacy,  didst  thou  mark 
the  maid. 
How  lovely  *  in  her  country-weeds  she  look'd  ? 
A  bonnier  wench  all  Suffolk  cannot  yield : — 
All  Suffolk  !  nay,  all  England  holds  none  such. 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Will  Ermsby,  Ned  is  deceived. 

Emu.  Why,  Ralph? 

Ralph,  He  says  all  England  hath  no  such,  and 
I  say,  and  I'll  stand  to  it,  there  is  one  better  in 
Warwickshire, 

War,  How  provest  thou  that,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  is  not  the  abbot  a  learned  man, 
and  hath  read  many  books,  and  thinkest  thou  he 
hath  not  more  learning  than  thou  to  choose  a 
bonny  wench  ?  yes,  warrant  I  thee,  by  his  whole 
grammar. 

Erms.  A  good  reason,  Ralph. 

P.  Edw.  1  tell  thee.  Lacy,  that  her  sparkling  eyes 
Bo  lighten  forth  sweet  love's  alluring  fire ; 
And  in  her  tresses  she  doth  fold  the  looks 
Of  such  as  gaze  upon  her  golden  hair : 
Her  bashful  white,  miz'd  with  the  moming*s  red, 
Luna  doth  boast  upon  her  lovely  cheeks ; 


lovely]  Th9AUM.  «'Uvoly." 
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Her  front  ia  beauty's  table,  where  she  paints 
The  glories  of  her  gorgeoas  excellence ; 
Her  teeth  are  shelves  of  precious  xnargarites/ 
Richly  enclo8*d  with  ruddy  coral  cleeTes.t 
Tush,  Lacy,  she  is  beauty's  OTor-match, 
If  thou  surrey'st  her  curious  imagery. 

Lacy,  I  grant,  my  lord,  the  damsel  is  as  fair 
As  simple  Suffolk's  homely  towns  con  yield  ; 
But  in  the  court  be  quainter  dames  than  she, 
Whose  faces  are  enrich' d  with  honour's  taint,^ 
Whose  beauties  stand  upon  the  stage  of  fame. 
And  vaunt  their  trophies  in  the  courts  of  love. 

P.  Edw,  Ah,  Ned,  but  hadst  thou  watch'd  her 
as  myself, 
And  seen  the  secret  beauties  of  the  maid. 
Their  courtly  coyness  were  but  foolery. 

Erma,  Why,  how  watch'd  you  her,  my  lord  ? 

P,  Edw,  Whenos  she  swept  like  Venus  through 
the  house, 
And  in  her  shape  fast  folded  up  my  thoughts, 
Into  the  milk-house  went  I  with  the  maid, 
And  thei*e  amongst  the  cream-bowls  she  did  shine 
As  Pallas  'mongst  her  princely  huswifery : 
She  tum'd  her  smock  over  her  lily  arms, 
And  div'd  them  into  milk  to  i*un  her  cheese ; 
But  whiter  than  the  milk  her  crystal  skin. 
Checked  with  lines  of  azure,  made  her  blush  § 
That  art  or  nature  durst  bring  for  compare. 
Ermsby, 

If  thou  hadst  seen,  as  I  did  note  it  well. 
How  beauty  play'd  the  huswife,  how  this  girl, 
like  Lucrece,  laid  her  fingers  to  the  work. 
Thou  wouldst,  with  Tarquin,  hazard  Rome  and  all 
To  win  the  lovely  maid  of  Fressingfield. 

Ecdph,  Sirrah  Ned,  woiildst  fain  have  her '/ 

P.  Edio.  Ay,  Ralph. 

Ralph,  Why,  Ned,  I  have  laid  the  plot  in  my 
head ;  thou  shalt  have  her  already. 

P.  Edic,  I'll  give  thee  a  new  coart,  an  learn  me 
that. 

JtalpK.  Why,  Surah  Ned,  we'll  ride  to  Oxford 
to  Friar  Bacon  :  0,  he  is  a  brave  scholar,  sirrah ; 
they  say  he  is  a  brave  necromancer,  that  he  can 
make  women  of  devils,  and  he  can  juggle  cats 
into  costermongcrs. 

P.  Edw.  And  how  then,  Ralph? 

Ralph.  ^/Lairy,  sirrah,  thou  shalt  go  to  him: 
and  because  thy  father  Harry  shall  not  miss  thee, 
he  shall  turn  me  into  thee ;  and  I'll  to  the  court, 

•  margarifa]  I.  e.  pearls.    See  uoto  ||,  p.  90,  first  col. 
f  cUeves]  i.  c.  clifTa :  Drasrtou  usea  the  siogular,  cleeve. 
t  taint]  Equivalent  to  <in^. 

$  ioadi  htr  lAu^  cCrc]  Means,  I  suppose, —made  (would 
have  made)  that  woman  blush  whom  art,  &c. 


and  I'll  prince  it  out;  and  he  shall  make  thee 
either  a  silken  purse  full  of  gold,  or  else  a  fine 
wrought  smook. 
P.  Edw.  But  how  shall  I  have  the  maid  f 
Ralph,  Marry,  sirrah,  if  thou  be'st  a  silken    ^ 
purse  full  of  gold,  then  on  Sundays  she'll  hang    i 
thee  by  her  side,  and  you  must  not  say  a  word. 
Now,  sir,  when  she  comes  into  a  great  prease  *  of    , 
i  people,  for  fear  of  the  cutpurse,  on  a  sudden  she'll    , 
swap  thee  into  her  plackerd  ;t  then,  sirrah,  being    | 
there,  you  may  plead  for  yourself. 
Erms.  Excellent  policy! 
P,  Edw,  But  ^ow  if  I  be  a  wrought  smock  1 
Ralph,  Then  she'll  put  thee  into  her  chest  and 
lay  thee  into  lavender,  and  upon  some  good  day    , 
she'll  put  thee  on ;  and  at  night  when  you  go  to    - 
bbd,  then  being  turned  from  a  smock  to  a  man,    ' 
you  may  make  up  the  match.  ' 

Jkuy,  Wonderfully  wisely  counselled,  Ralph.       I 
P,  Edw,  Ralph  shall  have  a  new  coat 
Ralph.  Qod  thank  you  whea  I  have  it  on  my 
back,  Ned. 

P,  Edw.  Lacy,  the  fool  hath  laid  a  perfect  plot; 
For  why  t  our  country  Margaret  is  so  ooy, 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  honest  points, 
That  marriage  or  no  market  with  the  maid. 
Ermsby,  it  must  be  necromantic  spells 
And  charms  of  art  that  must  enchun  her  love, 
Or  else  shall  Edward  never  win  the  giil. 
Therefore,  my  wags,  we'll  horse  us  in  the  morn. 
And  post  to  Oxford  to  this  jolly  fnar : 
Bacon  shall  by  his  magic  do  this  deed.  [way 

War,  Content,  my  lord;  and  that's  a  speedy 
To  wean  these  headstrong  puppies  from  the  teat. 
P»  Edw.  I  am  unknown,    not  taken  for   the 
They  only  deem  us  frolic  courtiers,  [prince ; 

That  revel  thus  amoug  our  liege's  game : 
Therefore  I  have  devis'd  a  policy. 
Lacy,  thou  know'st  next  Friday  is  Saint  James', 
And  then  the  countiy  flocks  to  Harleston  fair : 
Then  will  the  Keeper's  daughter  frolic  there. 
And  over-shine  the  troop  of  all  the  maids 
That  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen  that  day. 
Haunt  thee  disgais'd  among  the  country-swaius. 
Feign  thou'rt  a  farmer's  son,  not  far  from  thence. 
Espy  her  loves,  and  who  she  liketh  best ; 
Cote  §  him,  and  court  her  to  control  the  clown  ; 


*  precue]  i.  o.  press. 

t  plackerd]  Commonly  written  plael'ttt  is  equivalent 
here  to  porket.  (Coaceming  the  Tarious  signifioatlruis  of 
this  word  see  Amncr's  [i.e.  Steevena^s]  note  on  Kinff  l^ar, 
act  iii.  sc.  4,  Halliwell's  Dirt,  o/  Arch,  and  J*ro9.  WorxlU, 
and  my  Ffte  Notes  on  &iatf*pfaret  p.  53.) 

t  For  ichy]  i.  e.  Because. 

§  Cote]  i.  e.  Kicp  along  side  ot.    Fr,  cototftr. 
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Say  that  tho  courtier  'tirdd  all  in  green, 
That  help'd  her  handsomely  to  run  her  cheese, 
And  fiird  her  father's  lodge  with  venison. 
Commends  him,  and  sends  fiairings  to  herself. 
Buy  something  worthy  of  her  parentage. 
Not  worth  her  beauty;  for,  Lacy,  then  the  fair 
Affords  no  jewel  fitting  for  the  maid : 
And  when  thou  talk'st  of  me,  note  if  she  blush : 
0,  then  she  loves;  but  if  her  cheeks  wax  pale, 
Disdain  it  is.    Lacy,  send  how  she  fares, 
And  spare  no  time  nor  cost  to  win  her  loves. 

Itocy.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  execute  this  chai*ge 
As  if  that  Lacy  were  in  love  with  her.        [news. 

P.  Edw.  Send  letters  speedily  to  Oxford  of  the 

Ralph,  And,  Sirrah  Lacy,  buy  me  a  thousand 
thousand  million  of  fine  bells. 

Lacy,  What  wilt  thou  do  with  them,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Harry,  every  time  that  Ned  sighs  for 
the  Keeper's  daughter,  I'll  tie  a  bell  about  him : 
and  so  within  three  or  four  days  I  will  send  word 
to  his  father  Harry,  that  hia  son,  and  my  master 
Ned,  is  become  Love's  morris*dance[r]. 

P.  Edic,  "Well,  Lacy,  look  with  care  unto  thy 
And  I  will  haste  to  Oxford  to  the  friar,    [charge, 
That  he  by  art  and  thou  by  secret  gifts 
liayst  make  me  lord  of  meiTy  Fressiugfield. 

Zacy.   Ood  send  your  honour  your  hearts 
desire.*  [Exeunt. 

Snitr  FkTAB  Bacok,  and  TAtles  uiih  bookivndtr  hU  arm; 
BuBDXir,  Mason,  and  Clxbokkt. 

BaeofL  Miles,  where  are  you  ? 

Mila,  Hie  8um,  doctisaime  et  reverendiuime 
do^or. 

Bacon.  AUfUisti  not  librot  meoa  de  necromaniia  ? 

Miles.  Seee  quam  bonum  et  quam  juewidum 
habitare  lihroi  in  unum  / 

Bacon,  Now,  masters  of  our  academic  state. 
That  rule  in  Oxford,  viceroys  in  your  place, 
Whose  heads  contain  maps  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Spending  your  time  in  depth  of  leamM  skill, 
Why  flock  you  thus  to  Bacon's  secret  cell, 
A  friar  newly  stall'd  in  Brazen-nose  ? 
Say  what's  your  mind,  that  I  may  make  reply. 

Burd.  Bacon,  we  hear  that  long  we  have  suspect, 
That  thou  art  read  in  magic's  mystery ; 
In  pyromancy,  to  divine  by  flames ; 
To  tell,  by  hydromatic,  ebbs  and  tides ; 
By  aeromancy  to  discover  doubts. 
To  plain  out  questions,  as  Apollo  did. 

Bacon,  Well,  Master  Burden,  what  of  all  this? 

MUes.  Marry,  sir,  he  doth  but  fulfil,  by  reb  earsing 

•  your  keart't  dttirei]  Qy.  •*  all  your  heart'i  dttire  "  / 


of  these  names,  the  £eible  of  the  Foxand  the  Qrapes; 
that  which  is  above  us  pertains  nothing  to  us. 

Burd.  I  tell  thee,  Bacon,  Oxford  makes  report. 
Nay,  England,  and  the  court  of  Henry  says, 
Thou'rt  nmking  of  a  brazen  head  by  art, 
Which  shall  unfold  strange  doubts  and  aphorisms. 
And  read  a  lecture  in  philosophy ; 
And,  by  the  help  of  devils  and  ghastly  fiends. 
Thou  mean'st,  ere  many  years  or  days  be  past, 
To  compass  England  with  a  wall  of  brass. 

Bacon,  And  what  of  this  f 

Milet.  What  of  this,  master  1  why,  he  doth 
speak  mystically ;  for  he  knows,  if  your  skill  fail 
to  make  a  brazen  head,  yet  Mother  Waters'  strong 
ale  will  fit  his  turn  to  make  him  have  a  copper 
nose. 

Clem.  Bacon,  we  come  not  grieving  at  thy  skill, 
But  joying  that  our  academy  yields 
A  man  suppos'd  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
For  if  thy  cunning  work  these  miracles, 
England  and  Europe  shall  admire  thy  fame. 
And  Oxford  shall  in  characters  of  brass. 
And  statues,  such  as  were  built  up  in  Rome, 
Eternize  Friar  Bacon  for  his  art^ 

Mown,  Then,  gentle  friar,  tell  us  thy  intent. 

Bacon.  Seeing  you  come  as  friends  unto  the  friar, 
Resolve  you,*  doctors.  Bacon  can  by  books 
Make  storming  Boreas  thunder  from  his  cave, 
And  dim  fair  Luna  to  a  dark  eclipse. 
The  great  arch-ruler,  potentate  of  hell. 
Trembles  when  Bacon  bids  him,  or  his  fiends, 
Bow  to  the  force  of  his  pentageron. 
What  art  can  work,  the  frolic  friar  knows ; 
And  therefore  will  I  turn  my  magic  books, 
And  strain  out  necromancy  to  the  deep. 
I  have  contriv'd  and  fram'd  a  head  of  brass 
(I  made  Belcephon  hanmier  out  the  stuff), 
And  that  by  art  shall  read  philosophy : 
And  I  will  strengthen  England  by  my  skill. 
That  if  ten  Ceosars  liv'd  and  reign'd  in  Rome^ 
With  all  the  legions  Europe  doth  contain. 
They  should  not  touch  a  grass  of  English  ground  : 
The  work  that  Ninus  rear'd  at  Babylon, 
The  brazen  walb  fram'd  by  Semiramis, 
Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sun, 
Shall  not  be  such  as  rings  the  English  strand 
From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Rye. 

Burd.  Is  this  possible? 

Miles.  I'll  bring  ye  two  or  three  witnesses. 

Burd.  What  be  those  ? 

Miles,  Marry,  sir,  three  or  four  as  honest  devils 
and  good  companions  as  any  be  in  hell. 


*  Hetolvt  you}  i.  e.  Be  you  assured. 
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Mason,  No  doubt  but  magic  may  do  much  in 
this; 
For  he  that  reads  but  mathematio  rulea 
Shall  find  conclusions  that  avail  to  work 
Wonders  that  pass  the  common  sense  of  men. 

Burd,  But  Bacon  roTes  a  bow  beyond   his 
reach,* 
And  tells  of  more  than  magic  can  perform ; 
Thinking  to  get  a  fame  by  fooleries. 
Have  I  not  poss'd  as  fiir  in  state  of  schools, 
And  read  of  many  secrets  ?  yet  to  think 
That  heads  of  brass  can  utter  any  voice, 
Or  more,  to  tell  of  deep  philosophy, 
This  is  a  fable  .^sop  had  forgot. 

Bacon,  Burden,  thou  wrong'st  me  in  detracting 
thus; 
Bacon  loves  not  to  stuff  himself  with  lies. 
Bat  tell  me  'fore  these  doctors,  if  thou  dare. 
Of  certain  questions  I  shall  move  to  thee. 

Burd,  I  will :  ask  what  thou  can. 

Miles.  Many,  sir,  he'll  straight  be  on  your 
pick-pack,  to  know  whether  the  feminine  or  the 
masculine  gender  be  most  worthy. 

Bctcon,  Were  you  not  yesterday.  Master  Burden, 
at  Henley  upon  the  Thames  1 

Burd.  I  was :  what  then  ? 

Bacon.  What  book  studied  you  thereon  all 
night? 

Burd,  1 1  none  at  all ;  I  read  not  there  a  line. 

Bacon,  Then,  doctors,  Friar  Bacon's  art  knows 
naught. 

Clem,  What  say  you  to  this,  Master  Burden  ? 
doth  he  not  touch  you  ? 

Burd,  I  pass  not  of  f  his  frivolous  speeches. 

Mil<»,  Nay,  Master  Burden,  my  master,  ere  he 
hath  done  with  you,  will  turn  you  from  a  doctor 
to  a  dunce,  and  shake  you  so  small,  that  he 
will  leave  no  more  learning  in  you  than  is  in 
Balaam's  ass. 

Bacon.  Masters,  for  that  leam'd  Burden's  skill 
is  deep. 
And  sore  he  doubts  of  Bacon's  cabalism, 
I'll  show  you  why  he  haunts  to  Henley  oft : 
Not,  doctors,  for  to  taste  the  fragrant  air, 
But  there  to  spend  the  night  in  alchemyi 
To  multiply  with  secret  spelb  of  art ; 
Thus  private  steals  he  learning  firom  us  all. 


*  rovt*  a  bott,  &c.]  "To  rove  a  bov  beyond  hit  reach  is 
equivalent  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  shooting  with  a 
long  bow:  the  bow  is  too  long  for  the  stretch  of  his 
arms."— Aitfor  o/Doddiy'g  Old  Playt. 
I  t  pau  not  o/]  i.  e.  care  not  for.  "  Since  he  hath  let 
I  them  passe,  I  greatly  pcMt  not"— Chettle's  Kind-harts 
Jhtam,  n.  d.  [1592],  Sig.  D  S. 


To  prove  my  sayings  true,  FIX  show  you  straight 
The  book  he  keeps  at  Henley  for  himself. 

Mild.  Nay,  now  my  master  goes  to  oonjura> 
tion,  take  heed. 

Bacon.  Masters, 

Stand  still,  fear  not,  111  show  you  but  bis  book. 

[Co^jura. 
Per  omnet  deo9  infemaln,  Bdcephon  / 

SiUer  Hostess  vith  a  shoulder  ofnuaton  on  a  spit,  and  a 

Devil. 

Miles.  0,  master,  cease  your  conjuration,  or 
you  spoil  all ;  for  here's  a  she-devil  come  with  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  on  a  spit :  you  have  marred 
the  devil's  supper;  but  no  doubt  he  thinks  our 
college  fare  is  slender,  and  so  hath  sent  you  his 
cook  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to  make  it 
exceed. 

Hostess,  0,  where  am  I,  or  what's  become  of  me  1 

Bacon.  What  art  thou  1 

Hostess,  Hostess  at  Henley,  mistress  of  the  Bell. 

Bacon,  How  cam'st  thou  here  f 

Hostess.  As  I  was  in  the  kitchen  'mongst  the 
maids. 
Spitting  the  meat  'gainst  supper  for  my  guess,* 
A  motion  mov'd  me  to  look  forth  of  door : 
No  sooner  had  I  pried  into  the  yard. 
But  straight  a  whirlwind  hoisted  me  from  thence. 
And  mounted  me  aloft  unto  the  clouds. 
As  in  a  trance  I  thought  nor  fearM  naught, 
Nor  know  I  where  or  whither  I  was  ta'en. 
Nor  where  I  am  nor  what  these  perw>n8  be. 

Bacon.  No  ?  know  you  not  Master  Burden  7 

Hostess.  0,   yes,   good  sir,  he   is   my  daily 
guest. — 
What,  Master  Burden  1  'twas  but  yesternight 
That  you  and  I  at  Henley  play'd  at  cards. 

Burd,  I  know  not  what  we  did. — ^A  pox  of  all 
conjuring  friars ! 

Clem,  Now,  jolly  friar,  tell  us,  is  this  the  book 
That  Burden  is  so  careful  to  look  on  1 

Bacon,  It  is. — But^  Burden,  tell  me  now, 
Think'st  thou  that  Bacon's  necromatic  skill 
Cannot  perform  his  head  and  wall  of  brass, 
When  he  can  fetch  thine  hostess  in  such  post  ? 

Miles,  ril  warrant  you,  master,  if  Master  Burden 
could  conjure  as  well  as  you,  he  would  have  his 
book  every  night  from  Henloy  to  study  on  at 
Oxford. 


*  ffuest"]  Frequently  used  for  gu*st$  by  our  early  wrltors : 

so  Ohamberlayne ; 

"  The  empty  tables  stood,  for  never  ptww 
Came  there,  except  the  hankrupta  whom  dtitrees 
Spurr'd  on,"  tc^Pharonnida,  1650,  B.  iv.  C.  ilL  p.  63. 
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MoMcn,  Burden, 
What,  are  you  mated  *  by  this  frolic  friar  ? — 
Look  how  he  droops ;  hia  guilty  conscience 
Drives  him  to  *baBh,  and  makes  hia  hoetess  blush. 

Bacon,  Well,  mistress,  for  I  will  not  have  you 
miss'd, 
You  shall  to  Henley  to  cheer  up  your  guests 
Tore  supper  gin. — Burden,  bid  her  adieu ; 
Say  farewell  to  your  hostess  'fore  she  goes. — 
Sirrah,  away,  and  set  her  safe  at  home. 

Hoftea,  Master  Burden,  when  shall  we  see  you 
at  Henley  t 

£urd.  The  deyil  take  thee  and  Henley  too. 

[Bsceunt  Hostess  and  Devil. 

Mtffs.  Master,  shall  I  make  a  good  motion? 

Bacon.  What's  that? 

MiUi.  Marry,  sir,  now  that  my  hostess  is  gone 
to  provide  supper,  conjure  up  another  spirit,  and 
send  Doctor  Burden  flying  after. 

Bacon,  Thus,  rulers  of  our  academic  state^ 

You  hare  seen  the  friar  frame  his  art  by  proof; 

And  as  the  college  called  Brazen-nose 

Is  under  him,  and  he  the  master  there. 

So  surely  shall  this  head  of  brass  be  fram'd. 

And  yield  forth  strange  and  uncouth  aphorisms ; 

And  hell  and  Hecate  shall  fail  the  friar. 

But  I  will  circle  England  round  with  brass. 

MiUa,  So  be  it  e<  nunc  et  temper  ;  amen. 

[Exeunt. 

ShUr  Maroaut  and  Joak;  Thomas,  Richard,  and 
other  Clowns ;  and  Lacy  difffuind  in  cminiry  apparel 

Jhom,  By  my  troth,  Margaret,  here's  a  weather 
is  able  to  make  a  man  call  his  father  "whoreson"  : 
if  this  weather  hold,  we  shall  have  hay  good 
cheap,  and  butter  and  cheese  at  Harleston  will 
bear  no  price. 
Mar.  Thomas,  maids  when  they  come  to  see 

the  fair 
Count  not  to  make  a  cope  for  dearth  of  hay : 
When  we  have  tum'd  our  butter  to  the  salt, 
And  set  our  cheese  safely  upon  the  racks. 
Then  let  our  fathers  prize  it  as  they  please. 
We  country  sluts  of  merry  Fressingfield 
Come  to  buy  needless  naughts  to  make  us  fine, 
And  look  that  young  men  should  be  frank  this 

day, 
And  court  us  with  such  fairings  as  they  can. 
Pbcebos  is  blithe,  and  fh)lic  looks  from  heaven, 
As  when  he  courted  lovely  Semele, 
Swearing  the  pedlers  shall  have  empty  packs, 
If  that  &tr  weather  may  make  chapmen  buy. 


Lacy.  But,  lovely  Peggy,  Semele  is  dead, 
And  therefore  Phoebus  from  his  palace  pries, 
And,  seeing  such  a  sweet  and  seemly  saint, 
Shows  all  his  glories  for  to  court  yourself. 

Mar.  This  is  a  fairing,  gentle  sir,  indeed, 
To  soothe  me  up  with  such  smooth  flattery ; 
But  learn  of  me,  your  scofiTs  too  broad  before. — 
Well,  Joan,  our  beauties  must  abide  their  jests ; 
We  serve  the  turn  in  jolly  Fressingfield. 

Joan.  Margaret, 
A  farmer^s  daughter  for  a  farmei^a  son : 
I  warrant  you,  the  meanest  of  us  both 

Shall  have  a  mate  to  lead  us  from  the  church. 

[Lact  ^hisperi  Maroarxt  in  the  ear. 
But,  Thomas,  what's  the  news  ?  what,  in  a  dump  1 
Give  me  your  hand,  we  are  near  a  pedler^s  shop ; 
Out  with  your  purse,  we  must  have  fiedrings  now. 

Thorn.  Faith,  Joan,  and  shall:  Til  bestow  a 
fairing  on  you,  and  then  we  will  to  the  tavem, 
and  snap  off  a  pint  of  wine  or  two. 

Mar.  Whence  are  you,  sir?  of  Suffolk?  for 
your  terms 
Are  finer  than  the  common  sort  of  men. 

Lacy.  Faith,  lovely  girl,  I  am  of  Becdes  by. 
Your  neighbour,  not  above  six  miles  from  hence, 
A  farmer^s  son,  that  never  was  so  quaint 
But  that  he  could  do  courtesy  to  such  dames. 
But  tnist  me,  Margaret,  I  am  sent  in  charge 
From  him  that  reveU*d  in  your  father's  house, 
And  fiU'd  his  lodge  with  cheer  and  venison, 
'Tir^d  in  green :  he  sent  you  this  rich  purse, 
His  token  that  he  help'd  you  nm  your  cheeso. 
And  in  the  milkhouse  chatted  with  yourselfl 

Mar.  To  me  1 

Lacy.  You  forget  yourself:  • 
Women  are  often  weak  in  memory. 

Mar,  0,  pardon,  sir,  I  call  to  mind  the  man : 
'Twere  little  manners  to  refuse  his  gift, 
And  yet  I  hope  he  sends  it  not  for  love ; 
For  we  have  little  leisure  to  debate  of  that. 

Joan.  What,  Margaret  1  blush  not:  maids  must 
have  their  loves. 

Thorn.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  she  looks  pale  as  if 
she  were  angry. 

Rich.  Sirrah,  are  you  of  Beccles  ?  I  pray,  how 
doth  Ooodman  Cob  ?  my  father  bought  a  horse  of 
him. — m  tell  you,  Margaret,  *a  were  good  to  be 
a  gentleman's  jade,  for  of  aU  things  the  foul 
hilding  f  could  not  abide  a  dung-cart. 


*  mated]  I  e.  ccnfonnded. 


•  Tou  forget  yourM-f]  The  4tos.  give  these  words  to 
Margraret. 

t  hilding]  L  e.  low  creature,— a  oommon  term  of  eon- 
tempt  ia  our  old  authors. 
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Mar.  [aside.]  How  different  is  this  farmer  from 

the  rest 
That  erst  as  yet  have  pleas*d  my  wandering  sight ! 
His  words  are  witty,  quicken'd  with  a  smile, 
His  courtesy  gentle,  smelling  of  the  court ; 
Facile  and  debonair  in  all  his  deeds ; 
Proportion' d  as  was  Paris,  when,  ia  grey,* 
He  courted  (Enon  in  the  vale  by  Troy. 
Qreat  lords  have  come  and  pleaded  for  my  love : 
Who  but  the  Keeper's  lass  of  Fressingfield  ? 
And  yet  methinks  this  farmer's  jolly  son 
Passeth  the  proudest  that  hath  pleas'd  mine  eye. 
But,  Peg,  disclose  not  that  thou  art  in  love. 
And  show  as  yet  no  sign  of  love  to  him, 
Although  thou  well  wouldst  wish  him  for  thy 

love: 
Keep  that  to  thee  till  time  doth  serve  thy  turn, 
To  show  the  grief  wherein  thy  heart  doth  bum. — 
Come,  Joan  and  Thomas,  shall  we  to  the  fiur  1 — 
Tou,  Beccles  man,  will  not  forsake  us  now  ? 
Lacy.  Not  whilst  I  may  have  such  quaint  girls 

as  you. 
Mar.  Well,  if  you  chaDce  to  come  by  Fressing- 

field, 

Make  but  a  step  into  the  Keepei^s  lodge, 

And  such  poor  fare  as  woodmen  can  afford, 

Butter  and  cheese,  cream  aud  fat  yenison. 

You  shall  have  store,  and  welcome  therewithal. 

Lacy.  Qramercies,  Peggy;  look  for  me  ere  long. 

[Exeunt. 

Sater  Knro  Hemrt  thb  Thikd,  the  Emfkbob,  the  Eino 
or  Castils,  Eukob,  and  Vakdkruabt. 

K.  Men.  Great  men  of  Europe,   monarchs  of 
the  west, 
Ring'd  with  the  walls  of  old  Oceanus,     . 
Whose  lofty  surge  is  f  like  the  battlements 
That  compass'd  high-built  Babel  in  with  towora. 
Welcome,  my  lords,  welcome,  brave  western  kings, 

♦  m  grev]  That  this  "was  the  phraso  for  a  homely 
shepherd's  gnrb"  ia  observed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hitford 
(Gent.  Mag.  for  March  18S3,  p.  216X  who  cites  from  Greene's 
Sheptierd'i  Ode  in  his  Ciceronit  Amor^ — 

"  A  cloak  of  grey  fenc'd  the  rain  ; 

Thus  'tired  was  this  lovely  swain ; 

•  •  •  «  • 

Such  was  Pari»,  shepherds  say, 
When  with  (Enone  he  did  play." 
and  from  Peole's  War  of  Trop,— 
**  So  couth  ho  [Parif]  sing  . .  . 

And  wear  his  coat  of  grey  and  lusty  green."  i:c. 
Mr.  Mitford  might  also  have  quoted,  from  our  author's 
Orlarulo  Furhao,  p.  96,  first  col., — 

"  As  PariMy  when  (Euone  lov'd  him  well. 

All  clad  in  grey,  sat  pipin(;r  o^  a  reed,"  &c. 
t  iurgeit]  Tlic4to8.  "surges," 


To  England's  shore,  whose  promontory^deeyes  * 
Show  Albion  is  another  littlo  world ; 
Welcome  says  English  Henry  to  you  all ; 
Chiefly  xmto  the  lovely  Elinor, 
Who  dar'd  for  Edward's  sake  cut  through  the  seas. 
And  venture  as  Agenor^s  damsel  through  the 

deep,+ 
To  get  the  love  of  Henry's  wanton  son. 

K.  of  CasL  England's    rich    monarch,    brave 
Plantagenet, 
The  Pyren  Mounts  swelling  above  the  clouds, 
That  ward  the  wealthy  Castile  in  with  walls. 
Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Elinor ; 
But  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edward's  youth, 
She  dai'd  to  brook  Keptunus'  haughty  pride. 
And  bide  the  brunt  of  froward  ^olus  : 
Then  may  fair  England  welcome  her  the  moi*e. 

Blin,  After  that  English  Henry  by  his  lords 
Had  sent  Prince  Edward's  lovely  coanterfeit,^ 
A  present  to  the  Castile  Elinor, 
The  comely  portrait  of  so  brave  a  man, 
The  virtuous  fame  discoursM  of  his  deeds, 
Edward's  courageous  resolution. 
Done  $  at  the  Holy  Land  'fore  Damas'  walls, 
Led  both  mine  eye  and  thoughts  in  equal  links. 
To  like  80  of  the  English  monarch's  son. 
That  I  attempted  perils  for  his  sake. 

Emp.  Where  is  the  prince,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  He  posted  down,  not  long  since,  from 
the  court, 
To  Suffolk  side,  to  meny  Framlingham, 
To  sport  himself  amongst  my  fallow  deer : 
From  thence,  by  packets  sent  to  Hampton-houso, 
We  hear  the  prince  is  ridden,  with  his  lords. 
To  Oxford,  in  the  academy  there 
To  hear  dispute  amongst  the  leamM  men. 
But  we  will  send  forth  letters  for  my  son, 
To  will  him  come  from  Oxford  to  the  court. 

Emp.  Nay,  rather,  Henry,  let  us,  as  wo  be. 
Ride  for  to  visit  Oxford  with  our  train. 
Fain  would  I  see  your  universities, 
And  what  learn'd  men  your  acaddmy  yields. 
From  Hapsburg  have  I  brought  a  leamM  clerk 


•  promoniory-rl(cves\  See  note  t,  p.  154,  first  col. 

\  And  vetUure  at  Agenor'i  damal  through  the  deep]  A 
corrupted  line.  Qy.  **  And  venture  a*  Aff<nor*  dfDhMl 
did"?  (Greene  would  hardly  have  written  hero  "through 
the  deep  "  when  the  preceding  line  ended  with  "  through 
the  seas.") 

t  counterfeit]  i,  «.  portrait :  '*  so  that  if  a  painter  were 
to  draw  auy  of  their  counterfeits  on  tablo,  he  needs  no 
more  but  wet  his  pcncill,  and  dnb  it  ou  their  checks,  and 
he  shall  hauo  Vermillion  azid  white  enough  to  Aimish  out 
his  worke."— Nash's  Pierce  PenniUMe,  i^c.,  ed.  1S95, 
Slg.  C  4. 

§  Done]  Qy.  "Shown"? 
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To  hold  dispute  with  English  orators : 

This  doctor,  sumam'd  Jaques  Vandermasti 

A  Oerxnan  bom,  pass'd  into  Padua, 

To  Florence  and  to  fair  Bologna, 

To  Paris,  Rheims,  and  stately  Orleans, 

And,  talking  there  with  men  of  art,  put  down 

The  chiefest  of  them  all  in  aphorisms, 

In  magic,  and  the  mathematic  rules : 

Now  let  us,  Henry,  try  him  in  your  schools. 

K,  Htn,  He  shall,  my  lord ;  this  motion  likes 

me  well. 

We'll  progress  straight  to  Oxford  with  our  trains, 

And  see  what  men  our  academy  brings. — 

And,  wonder*  Vandermast,  welcome  to  me : 

In  Oxford  shalt  thou  find  a  jolly  friar, 

Call'd  Friar  Bacon,  England's  only  flower : 

Set  him  but  nonplus  in  his  magic  spells, 

And  make  him  yield  in  mathematic  rules. 

And  for  thy  glory  I  will  bind  thy  brows, 

Not  with  a  poet's  garland  made  of  bays, 

But  with  a  coronet  of  choicest  gold. 

Whilstt  then  we  sett  to  Oxford  with  our  troops, 

Let's  in  and  banquet  in  our  English  court. 

iSxeuiU. 

Sntir  RiLm  Simvell  in  Prikce  Edwabd's  apparel :  awl 
pRUics  Edwabd,  Wabrcn,  and  Ebmbbt,  dUffuMd. 

Ralph.  Where  be  these  vagabond  knaves,  that 
they  attend  no  better  on  their  master? 

P.  JBdw,  If  it  please  your  honour,  we  are  all 
ready  at  an  inch. 

Balph.  Sirrah  Ned,  I'll  have  no  more  post- 
horse'  to  ride  on :  I'll  have  another  fetch. 

Ermt,  I  pray  you,  how  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ralph,  Marry,  sir,  I'll  send  to  the  Isle  of  Ely 
for  four  or  five  dozen  of  geese,  and  I'll  have  them 
tied  six  and  six  together  with  whip-cord :  now 
upon  their  backs  will  I  have  a  fair  field-bed  with 
a  canopy;  and  so,  when  it  is  my  pleasure,  I'll 
flee  into  what  place  I  please.     This  will  be  easy. 

War.  Your  honour  hath  said  well :  but  shall 
we  to  Braasen-nose  College  before  we  pull  off  our 
boots? 

Erm$,  Warren,  well  motioned;  we  will  to  the 
friar 
Before  wo  revel  it  within  the  town. — 
Ralph,  see  you  keep  your  countenance  like  a 
prince. 

Ralph.  Wherefore  have  I  such  a  company  of 
cutting^  knaves  to  wait  upon  me,  but  to  keep  and 


♦  wonder]  Qy.  '*  wondrous  "? 
t  Whilst]  i.  e.  Uotil. 
t  Mt\  Tbo4to.  oflOM  "fit." 
(  fuiting]  L  e.  awag^goriug. 


defend  my  countenance  against  all  mine  enemies  T 
have  you  not  good  swords  and  bucklers  1 

Erms.  Stay,  who  comes  here  ? 

War.  Some  scholar ;  and  we'll  ask  him  where 
Friar  Bacon  is. 

Efder  Friab  Baoon  and  Milks. 

'Bacon.  Why,  thou  arrant  dunce,  shall  I  never 
make  thee  a  good  scholar  1  doth  not  all  the  town 
cry  out  and  say.  Friar  Bacon's  subsizer  is  the 
greatest  blockhead  in  all  Oxford  ?  why,  thou  canst 
not  speak  one  word  of  true  Latin. 

MUea.  No,  sirl  yet,*  what  ia  this  elset  Ego 
sum  ttttM  homo,  "I  am  your  man*':  I  warrant  you, 
sir,  as  good  TuUy's  phrase  as  any  is  in  Oxford. 

Bacon.  Come  on,  sirrah ;  what  part  of  speech 
SMEgot 

Miles.  Ego,  that  is  "I " ;  marry, noiren  mbstantivo. 

Bacon.  How  prove  you  that? 

MiUs.  Why,  sir,  let  him  prove  himself  an  'a 
will ;  I  can  be  heard,  felt,  and  understood. 

Bacon.  0  gross  dunce  !  [Beats  him, 

P.  Edw.  Come,  let  us  break  off  this  dispute 
between  these  two. — Sirrah,  where  is  Brazen- 
nose  College? 

Miks.  Not  flu*  from  Coppersmith's  Hall. 

P.  Edw,  What,  dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Miles.  Not  I,  air:  but  what  would  you  at 
Brazon-nose  ? 

Erms.  Marry,  we  would  speak  with  Friar  Bacon. 

MiUs.  Whose  men  be  you  ? 

Erms.  Marry,  scholar,  here's  our  master. 

Ralph.  Sirrah,  I  am  the  master  of  these  good 
fellows ;  mayst  thou  not  know  me  to  be  a  lord 
by  my  reparrcl  f 

Miles.  Then  here's  good  game  for  the  hawk ; 
for  here's  the  master-fool  and  a  covey  of  cox- 
combs :  one  wise  man,  I  think,  would  spring  you 
all. 

P.  Edw.  Gog^s  wounds  !  Warren,  kill  him. 

War.  Why,  Ned,  I  think  the  devil  be  in  my 
sheath ;  I  cannot  get  out  my  dagger. 

Erms.  Nor  I  mine :  swones,  Ned,  I  think  I  am 
bewitched. 

Miles.  A  company  of  scabs  I  the  proudest  of 
you  all  draw  your  weapon,  if  he  can. — [Aside.] 
See  how  boldly  I  speak,  now  my  master  is  by. 

P.  Edw.  1  strive  in  vain ;  but  if  my  sword  bo 

shut 

And  conjur'd  fast  by  magic  in  my  sheath, 

Villain,  here  is  my  fiat. 

[Sli'ikti  Milks  a  box  on  the  ear. 


*  yft]  Tho  earlier  4to8.  "yoe";  which  the  latest  4to. 
omits. 
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MtUs.  0, 1  beseech  you  coDJure  his  hands  too, 
that  he  may  not  lift  his  arms  to  his  head,  for  he 
is  light-fingered ! 

JRalph.  Ned,  strike  him ;  Til  warrant  thee  by 
mine  honour. 

Bacon,  What  means  the  English  prince   to 
TnroQg  my  man  Y 

P.  Bdw,  To  whom  speak'st  thou  T 

Bacon,  To  thee. 

P.  Edw.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Bacon.  Could  you  not  judge  when  all  your 
swords  grew  fast. 
That  Friar  Bacon  was  not  far  from  hence  T 
Edward,  King  Henry's  son  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Thy  fool  disguis'd  cannot  conceal  thyself : 
I  know  both  Ermsby  and  the  Sussex  Earl, 
Else  Friar  Bacon  had  but  little  skill. 
Thou  com*st  in  post  from  merry  Fressingfield, 
Fast-fiincied  *  to  the  Eeeper^s  bonny  lass, 
To  crave  some  succour  of  the  jolly  friar : 
And  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  hast  thou  left 
To  treatf  fair  Margaret  to  allow  thy  loves ; 
But  friends  are  men,  and  love  can  baffle  lords ; 
The  earl  both  woos  and  courts  her  for  himself. 

War»  Ned,  this  is  strange ;  the  friar  knoweth  all. 

Ema,  Apollo  could  not  utter  more  than  this. 

P.  Edvo.  I  stand  amaz*d  to  hear  this  jolly  friar 
Tell  even  the  very  secrets  of  my  thoughts. — 
But,  leamdd  Bacon»  since  thou  know'st  the  cause 
Wliy  I  did  post  so  fast  from  Fressingfield, 
I    Help,  friar,  at  a  pinch,  that  I  may  have 
I    The  love  of  lovely  Moi^garet  to  myself. 
And,  as  I  am  true  Prince  of  Wales,  111  give 
Living  and  lands  to  strength  thy  collegfr«tate.t 

War,  Good  friar,  help  the  prince  in  this. 

Ralph,  Why,  servant  Ned,  will  not  the  friar  do 
it  ?  Were  not  my  sword  glued  to  my  scabbard  by 
conjuration,  I  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  make 
him  do  it  by  force. 

Miles.  In  faith,  my  lord,  your  manhood  and 
your  sword  is  all  alike ;  they  are  so  fast  conjured 
that  we  shall  never  see  them. 

Erms,  What,  doctor.  In  a  dump !  tush,  help 
the  prinee, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  liberal  he  will  prove. 

Bacon,  Crave  not  such  actions  greater  dumps 
than  these  1 
I  will,  my  lord,  strain  out  my  magic  spells ; 

*  Fa*t^fancitd'\  Tied  by  fancy  (lovo). 

t  (rear]  i.  e.  entreat. 

t  thy  eoUtge-ttaU]  Here  Walker  (Shalttptartft  Vert^fi- 
eatuMy  fto.,  p.  267X  considering  "  college  *'  as  a  genitive, 
would  print  "  thy  eoOeff^  state  "  ((A«  tUUe  or  edaU  of  thy 
eoUege). 


For  this  day  comes  the  earl  to  Fresaingfieldf 
And  'fore  that  night  shuts  in  the  day  with 

dark, 
They'll  be  betrothM  each  to  other  fast 
But  come  with  me ;  we'll  to  my  study  straight. 
And  in  a  glass  prospective  I  will  show 
What's  done  this  day  in  merry  Fressingfield. 
P,  Edw.  Oramercies^  Bacon ;  I  will  quite  thy 

pain. 
Bacon.  But  send  your  train,  my  lord,  into  the 
town : 
My  scholar  shall  go  bring  them  to  their  inn ; 
Meanwhile  we'll  see  the  knavery  of  the  earL 
P.  Edw,  Warren,  leave  me : — and,  Ermsby,  take 
the  fool ; 
Let  him  be  master,  and  go  rovel  it. 
Till  I  and  Friar  Booon  talk  awhile. 
War.  We  will,  my  lord. 
Balph,  Faith,  Ned,  and  I'll  lord  it  out  till  thou 
comest :  I'll  be  Prince  of  Wales  over  all  the 

black-pots  in  Oxford. 

[Exewa  Waerex,  Ebmsbt,  Ralph  Sockeix, 
and  M1X.E8L 

Faua  Bacon  and  Pbikci  Edwabo  go  into  the  study.* 
Bacon.  Now,  frolic  Edward,  welcome  to  my 
cell; 
Here  tempers  Friar  Bacon  many  toys, 
And  holds  this  place  his  consistory-court, 
Wherein  the  devils  plead  homage  to  his  words. 
Within  this  glass  prospective  thou  shalt  see 
This  day  what's  done  in  merry  Fressingfield 
'Twizt  lovely  Peggy  and  the  Lincoln  Earl. 
P.  Edw.  Friar,  thou  glad'st  me:   now  shall 
Edward  try 
How  Lacy  meaneth  to  his  sovereign  lord. 
Bacon.  Stand  there  and  look  directly  in  the 


Snter  tfABOABXT  and  FaUB  BuHQAT.t 
What  sees  my  lord  1 

P,  Edw,  1  see  the  Keepei's  lovely  lass  appear, 
As  brightsome:{:  as  the  paramour  of  Mars^ 
Only  attended  by  a  jolly  friar. 


*  Friar Hacov  and  Frikor  Edward,  &c.}  Here,  afbcr 
the  exit  of  Warren,  Ennsby,  to.,  and  after  Bacon  and  Ed- 
ward btui  walked  a  few  paces  about  (or  perhajMi  towards 
the  back  oO  the  stage,  the  audience  were  to  sappo^e  that 
the  scene  was  changed  to  the  interior  of  Bacon's  cell. 

t  Enter  Maroarbt  and  Friar  Buroat]  Perhaps  the 
ciutaia  which  concealed  the  upper-stage  (i.e.  the  balcony 
at  the  back  of  the  stage)  was  witbdrawUi  disoovering 
Margaret  and  Bungay  standing  there,  and  whoa  the 
representation  in  the  glass  was  supposed  to  be  over,  the 
curtain  was  drawn  back  again. 

I  bri^UMmu]  The  4tos.  ** bright-mmDO.'* 
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Sac(m.  Sit  still,  and  keep  the  cryetal  in  your  eye. 

Mar,  But  tell  me,  Friar  Bungay,  is  it  true 
That  this  fair  courteous*  country  swain, 
AVbo  says  his  father  is  a  fiirmer  nigh, 
Can  be  Lord  Lacy,  Karl  of  Lincolnshire  ? 

Bun»  Peggy,  'tis  true,  'tis  Lacy  for  my  life, 
Or  else  mine  art  and  cunning  both  do  fail, 
Left  by  Prince  Edward  to  procure  his  loves ; 
For  he  in  green,  that  holp  you  run  your  cheese, 
la  son  to  Honiy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mar,  Be  what  he  will,  his  lure  is  but  for  lust  : 
But  did  Lord  Lacy  like  poor  Margaret, 
Or  would  he  deign  to  wed  a  country  lass, 
Friar,  I  would  his  humble  handmaid  be, 
And  for  great  wealth  quite  him  with  courtesy. 

Bun.  Why,  Margaret,  dost  thou  love  him  ? 

Mar,  His  personage,  like  the  pride  of  vatmting 
Troy, 
Might  well  avouch  to  shadow  Helen's  rape :  f 
His  wit  is  quick  and  ready  in  conceit, 
As  Greece  afforded  in  her  chiefest  prime  : 
Courteous,  ah  friar,  full  of  pleasing  smiles  I 
Trust  me,  I  love  too  much  to  tell  thee  more ; 
Suffice  to  me  ho 's  England's  paramour. 

Bun.  Hath  not  each  eye  that  view'd  thy  pleasing 
face 
SomamM  thee  Fair  Maid  of  Fressingfield  f 

Mar,  Tes,  Bungay;  and  would  God  the  lovely 
earl 
Had  that  in  etse  that  so  many  sought. 

Bun.  Fear  not,  the  friar  will  not  be  behind 
To  show  his  cunning  to  entangle  love. 

P.Edw.  I  think  the  friar  courts  the  bonny 
wench: 
Bacon,  methinks  he  is  a  lusty  churl. 

Bacon,  Kow  look,  my  lord. 

SnUr  Lact  disfftvUfd  at  Infon. 
P.  Ediff,  Gog*8  wounds,  Bacon,  here   oomes 
Laey  I 
Baeon,  Sit  still,  my  lord,  and  mark  the  comedy. 

Bun.  Here's  laqy,  Margaret ;  step  aside  awhile. 

IRdira  with  Maxoabbt. 

Laey.  Daphne,  the  damsel  that  caught  Phoebus 

fiist. 

And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightness  of  her  looks, 

Was  not  so  beauteous  in  Apollo*s  eyes 

As  la  ttix  Margaret  to  the  Lincoln  Earl. 

Reeant  thee,  I^cy,  thou  art  put  in  trust : 

Edward,  thy  sovereign's  son,  hath  chosen  thee, 


I        •  That  this  /air  courtanu,  tc]  Qy.  '*  That  thU  fair, 
.     wriitft  eomrtiout,"  ta,^  Bee  before,  MaiKaret'sfint  speech 
ia  p.  168,  first  eel,  and  her  next  speech  but  one  in  ihlB 
•     ooL 
'        t  rape}  The  4tos.  "capo." 


A  secret  friend,  to  court  her  for  himself. 

And  dar'st  thou  wrong  thy  prince  with  treachery? 

Lacy,  love  makes  no  exception*  of  a  friend, 

Nor  deems  it  of  a  prince  but  as  a  man. 

Honour  bids  thee  control  him  in  his  lust ; 

His  wooing  is  not  for  to  wed  the  girl. 

But  to  entrap  her  and  beguile  the  lass. 

Lacy,  thou  lov*Bt,  then  brook  not  sucH  abuse,     ** 

But  wed  her,  and  abide  thy  prince's  frown ; 

For  better  die  than  see  her  live  disgrao'd. 

Ifor.  Come,  friar,  I  will  shake  him  from  his 
dumps. —  [Cornea  forward. 

How  cheer  you,  sir  7  a  penny  for  your  thought : 
You're  early  up,  pray  God  it  be  the  near.f 
What,  come  from  Beccles  in  a  mom  so  soon  ? 

Lacy.  Thus  watchful  are  such  men  as  live  in 
love, 
Whose  eyes  brook  broken  slumbers  for  their  sleep. 
I  tell  thee,  Peggy,  since  last  Harleston  fair 
My  mind  hath  felt  a  heap  of  passions.      [friend : 

Mar.  A  trusty  man,  that  court  ii;  for  your 
Woo  you  still  for  the  courtier  all  in  green  ? 
I  marvel  that  he  sues  not  for  himself. 

J^'  Peggy» 

I  pleaded  first  to  get  your  grace  for  him ; 

But  when  mine  eyes  survey'd  your  beauteous 

looks. 
Love,  like  a  wag,  straight  div'd  into  my  heart. 
And  there  did  shrine  the  idea  of  yourself. 
Pity  me,  though  I  be  a  farmer's  son. 
And  measiure  not  my  riches,  btit  my  love. 

Mar.  You  are  very  hasty;  for  to  garden  well. 
Seeds  must  have  time  to  sprout  before  they  spring : 
Love  ought  to  creep  as  doth  the  dial's  shade. 
For  timely:]:  ripe  is  rotten  too-too  soon. 

Bun.  [coming  forward.']  Jkut  hie;  room  for  a 
merry  friar ! 
What,  youth  of  Beccles,  with  the  Keeper's  lassl 
'Tis  well ;  but  tell  me,  hear  you  any  news  1 

Laey.^  No,  friar :  what  news  ? 

•  exception]  The4to.  of  1504  "acoeptlon." 
•f  Tou'rt  early  «p,  pray  Ood  it  be  the  fuar]'-near,  I  e. 
nearer.    An  alluaion  to  the  proverb,  "Early  up  and 
never  the  nearer." 

"  In  you.  yf^th,  the  proverb's  verified,— 
T'are  earely  up,  and  yet  are  nere  the  neare,** 

Monday  and  ChetUe's  Jkath  of  the  BarU  of 
Huntinffton,  1601,  Big;.  F  4. 
**  In  this  perplexity,**  aays  that  mendacious  woman,  Urs. 
Eiizabeth  Thomas,  speaking  of  heraelf,  "she  languished 
for  some  time,  when  hearing  Bishop  Burnet's  Expo- 
sition of  the  XXXIX.  Artioles  was  in  the  presH,  she  waited 
the  publication  with  the  utmost  impatience.    Bat  alas ! 
never  the  near"  Ac.  Fylades  oikI  OorinnOf  Ac,  1731,  voL  i. 
p.  15. 
X  timdy]  i.  e.  early. 
§  Lacy]  The  4toa.  **  Mar." 
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•  'Tfiirf  a  Umy  ponUird,  ice. J  I«  thia  a  prose-flipe«di, 

f  fiurfufp]  I.  o.  breviary,  |M>Hdfr{«  pniyor-book. 

\  fhl/i,  ilacon,  Ao.J  Homo  word,  or  wordi^  wuitlBg 

)»f>rn, 

I  jtttHhh]  Tho4to.  of  IftOI  "pftMlOQfl.*' 

II  tluiitfO}/]  Tho4t«ii.  "nju'cn." 
%  i  hiiv*  »iruvk',  ^v.\  Qy., 

"  /  Ai(v«  th'ut'A-  /tMn  i{um6,  my  7(»*(l.'  and,  (^you  p^MtseT 
tU  nU'h  Out  /r»ui(;rty  Ntralghtyh))!!  FrtuingfUld, 
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Zdcy.  Of  ooorteBy,  Iklaigarefc,  let  ub  lead  the  friar 
Unto  thy  father's  lodge,  to  comfort  him 
With  broths,  to  bring  him  from  this  hapless  trance. 

Mar,  Or  else,  my  lord,  we  were  passing  unkind  * 
To  lea^e  the  iriar  so  in  his  distresSi 

JSniar  a  Deril,  who  carriet  q^BvNOAT  on  hit  back, 

O,  help,  my  lord  !  a  devil,  a  devil,  my  lord  I 

Look  how  he  carries  Bungay  on  his  back  I 

Let's  henoe,  for  Bacon's  spirits  be  abroad. 

[BscU  mth  Lact. 

P.  Edw.  Bacon,  I  laugh  to  see  the  jolly  friar 
Mounted  upon  the  devil,  and  how  the  earl 
Flees  with  hia  bonny  lass  for  fear.t 
As  soon  as  Bungay  is  at  Brazen-nose, 
And  I  have  chatted  with  the  merry  friar, 
I  will  in  post  hie  me  to  Fressingfield, 
And  quite  these  wrongs  on  Lacy  ere  't  be  long. 

Baeon,  So  be  it,  my  lord :  but  let  us  to  our 
dinner; 
For  ore  we  have  taken  our  repast  awhile. 
We  shall  have  Bungay  brought  to  Brazen-nose. 

[BxewU. 

Jtnier  BcntDSw,  Kasok,  and  Cleicsnt. 

Mfuon,  Now  that  we  are  gather'd  in  the  Regent- 
house, 
It  fits  us  talk  about  the  king's  repair, 
For  hOi  trooped  with  all  the  western  kings, 
That  lie  aloogst  the  Dantzio  seas  by  east. 
North  by  the  clime  of  frosty  Qermany, 
The  Aln"*^^"  monarch,  and  the  Saxon^  duke, 
Castile  snd  lovely  Elinor  with  him. 
Have  in  their  jests  resolv'd  for  Oxford  town. 

Burd.  We  must  lay  plots  of  stately  tragedies, 
Strange  comic  shows,  such  as  proud  Roscius 
Vaunted  before  the  Roman  emperors, 
To  weleome  all  the  western  potentates.  § 

Ct&n,  But  more;  the  king  by  letters  hath 
foretold 
That  Frederick,  the  Almain  emperor. 
Hath  brought  with  him  a  Oerman  of  esteem, 
Whose  surname  is  Don  Jaques  Vandermasty 
Skilful  in  magic  and  those  secret  arts. 

if oson.  Then  must  we  all  make  suit  unto  the 
friar, 
To  Friar  Bacon,  that  he  vouch  this  task. 
And  undertake  to  counterrail  in  skill 


T 


*  iM  wtre  pauimff  taUtind]  Qy.  "posbing  unkind  wo 

t  PUu  itUh  hit  batmy  lau  for  fear]  Somo  word  or  words 
wanting. 
t  Aupnl  The4tos.  "Scocon." 
f  To  udeome,  Ac.  j  Tho  4to8.  give  this  line  to  Clement. 


The  Carman ;  else  there's  none  in  Oxford  can 
Match  and  dispute  with  learned  Vandermast. 

Bwd.  Bacon,  if  he  will  hold  the  Gkrman  play, 
Will  teach  him  what  an  English  friar  can  do  : 
The  devil,  I  think,  dare  not  dispute  with  him. 

Clan,  Indeed,  Mas  doctor,  he  [disjpleasur'd 
you. 
In  that  he  brought  your  hostess  with  her  spit. 
From  Henley,  posting  unto  Brazen-nose. 

Bvard,  A  vengeance  on  the  friar  for  his  pains ! 
But  leaving  that,  let's  hie  to  Bacon  straight. 
To  see  if  he  will  take  this  task  in  hand. 

Clem,  Stay,  what  rumour  Ib  this  ?  The  town 
is  up  in  a  mutiny :  what  hurly-burly  is  this  ? 

Bnter  a  Constable,  with  Ralph  Shikell,  Warrsw, 
Ebmsbt,  all  three  ditffuited  a$  before,  and  Milks. 

Cans,  Nay,  masters,  if  you  were  ne'er  so  good, 
you  shall  before  the  doctors  to  answer  your  mis- 
demeanour. 

Bitrd.  What's  the  matter,  fellow  ? 

Com,  Many,  sir,  here's  a  company  of  rufflers, 
that,  drinking  in  the  tavern,  have  made  a  great 
brawl,  and  almost  killed  the  vintner. 

Milti.  Sake,  Doctor  Burden ! 
This  lubberly  lurden, 
lU-shap'd  and  ill-£ic'd, 
Disdain'd  and  disgrao'd. 
What  he  tells  unto  vobU 
MentUwr  de  notm, 

Burd,  Who  is  the  master  and  chief  of  this 
crewl 

Milez,  Beet  asinum  mundi 
Figura  ratundi, 
Neat,  sheat,  and  fine. 
As  brisk  as  a  oup  of  wine. 

Burd,  What  are  you  f 

Ralph,  I  am,  father  doctor,  as  a  man  would  say, 
the  bell-wether  of  this  company :  these  are  my 
lords,  and  I  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

CUm,  Are  you  Edward,  the  king's  son  ? 

Balph.  Sirrah  Miles,  bring  hither  the  tapster 
that  drew  the  wine,  and,  I  warrant,  when  they  see 
how  soundly  I  have  broke  his  head,  they'll  say 
'twas  done  by  no  less  man  than  a  prince. 

Mown.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

.War,  And  why  so,  sir? 

Mason,  For  they  say  the  prince  is  a  brave  and 
a  wise  gentleman. 

War,  Why,  and  think'st  thou,  doctor,  that  ho 
is  not  so  f 
Dar'at  thou  detract  and  derogate  from  him. 
Being  so  lovely  and  so  brave  a  youth  1 
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Bmu.  Whose  £use,  shining  with  many  asugar'd 
smile, 
Bewrays  that  he  is  bred  of  princely  race. 

MUet.  And  yet,  master  doctor, 
To  speak  like  a  proctor, 
And  tell  unto  you 
What  is  Teriment  and  true ; 
To  cease  of  this  quarrel^ 
Look  but  on  his  apparel ; 
Then  mark  but  my  talis, 
He  is  great  Prince  of  Walis, 
The  chief  of  our  gregU, 
And  JUiui  regii : 
Then  'ware  what  is  done, 
For  he  is  Henry's  white  son.* 

Ralph.  Doctors,  whose  doting  night-caps  are 
not  capable  of  my  ingenious  dignity^know  that  I 
am  Edward  Plantagenet,  whom  if  you  displease, 
[I]  will  make  a  ship  that  shall  hold  all  your 
colleges,  and  so  carry  away  the  ninlTersity  with  a 
fair  wind  to  the  Bankside  in  Southwark. — How 
sayest  thou,  Ned  Wairen,  shall  I  not  do  it  ? 

War.  Tes,  my  good  lord;  and,  if  it  please  your 
lordship,  I  wiU  gather  up  all  your  old  pantofle8,t 
and  with  the  cork  make  you  a  pinnace  of  five- 
hundred  ton,  that  shall  serve  the  turn  marvellous 
well,  my  lord. 

Emu.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  have  pionersit  ^^ 
undermine  the  town,  that  the  very  gardens  and 
orchards  be  carried  away  for  your  summer-walks. 

Mila.  And  I,  with  tdentia 
And  great  diUgentia, 
WUl  conjure  and  charm, 
To  keep  you  from  harm ; 
That  utrum  liorum  mavU, 
Your  very  great  navU, 
Like  Barclay's  ship,$ 
From  Oxford  do  skip 
With  colleges  and  schools, 
Full-loaden  with  fools. 
Quid  dicU  ad  hoc, 
Worshipful  Domine  Dawcock  1  ll 

*  vhiu  ton]  See  note  f,  p.  133,  mo.  eoL 

t  pantoJUi]  1.  e.  slippers. 

X  pionera]  So  (not  **pion««rs  ")  the  word  is  usually,  if 
not  always,  spelt  1^  our  early  writers. 

8  Barela^i  thip]  The  4to8.  *'  Bartlets  ship"  (a  mistako 
perhaiM  of  the  original  compositor,  the  MS.  having  had 
"BareUii  «Atp ").— Miles  aUudesto  The  shyp  of  Folys.of 
the  Worlde,  trandated  out  of  Laien  Frtneke  caid  Jhche  uiio 
EAfflytaki  Tongt,  by  Alexander  Barclay  Prute.  London  by 
Jlicharde  Pynaon.    1609,  folio. 

ii  Domine  Daweodb]  An  expression  borrowed  from  the 
author  whose  style  is  here  imitated ; 
*'  Gnutruas  hoe, 
D&mine  Bawcocke ! " 
Ware  (he  i/aviv, —Skolton's  Works,  I ICS,  od.  Dyee. 


Cleni.  Why,  hare-brain  d   courtieni  ore  you 
drunk  or  mad, 
To  taunt  us  up  with  such  scurrility? 
Deem  you  us  men  of  base  and  light  esteem. 
To  bring  us  such  a  fop  for  Henry's  soni — 
Call  out  the  beadles  and  convey  them  hence 
Straight  to  Bocardo  :*  let  the  roisteFsf  lie 
Close  clapt  in  bolts,  until  their  wits  be  tame. 
Erms.  Why,  shall  we  to  prison,  my  lordl 
Ralph.  What  sayest,  Miles,  shall  I  honour  the 
prison  with  my  presence  ? 

Mila.  Ko,  no :  out  with  your  blades. 
And  hamper  these  jades ; 
Have  a  flurt  and  a  crash. 
Now  play  revel-dash, 
And  teach  these  sacerdos 
That  the  Booardos, 
Like  peasants  and  elves, 
Are  meet  for  themselves. 

Mason,  To  the  prison  with  them,  constable. 

War.  Well,  doctors,  seeing  I  have  sported  me 
With  laughmg  at  these  mad  and  merry  wags. 
Enow  that  Prince  Edward  is  at  Brasen-nose, 
And  this,  attirM  like  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Is  Ralph,  King  Henry's  only  lovM  fool ; 
I,  Earl  of  Sussex,:^  and  this  Ermsby,§ 
One  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the  king ; 
Who,  while  the  prince  with  Friar  Bacon  stays, 
Have  revell'd  it  in  Oxford  as  you  see. 

Mason,  My  lord,  pardon  us,  we  knew  not  what 
you  were":   . 
But  courtiers  may  make  greater  scapes  than  these. 
Wilt  please  your  honour  dine  with  me  to-day  1 

War.  I  will.  Master  doctor,  and  satisfy  the 
vintner  for  his  hurt ;  only  I  must  dedre  you  to 
imagine  him  all  this  forenoon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Maaon.  I  will,  sir. 

Ralph,  And  upon  that  I  will  lead  the  way; 
only  I  will  have  Miles  go  before  me,  because  I 
have  heard  Henry  say  that  wisdom  must  go  before 
majesty.  [Exeunt. 

EiUer  FaiscE  Eowabo  viih  hU  poniard  In  hi*  hani^ 
Lact,  and  Maboarct. 

P.  Edw.  Lacy,    thou  canst   not   shroud  thy 
traitorous  thoughts, 
Nor  cover,  as  did  Caasius,  all  thyil  wiles ; 


*  Bocardo\  L  e.  the  old  north  gate  of  Oxford,  which     ' 
was  used  as  a  prison ;  so  called,  wo  may  certainly  pre- 
sume, fit>m  some  allusion  to  the  Aristotelian  syllogiam     ' 
in  Bocardo.    It  was  taken  down  in  1771. 

t  nideri]  \.  e.  wild  follows,  rioters. 

\  Auiez]  The4toe.  "Bssox." 

S  Bntxttby]  A  trisyllable  here,  I  believe. 

11  rAy]The4tos.  **his." 
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For  Edward  bath  an  eye  that  looks  as  far 

As  Lynceua  from  the  shores  of  Qrtecia. 

Did  not  I  sit  in  Oxford  by  the  friar. 

And  see  thee  court  the  maid  of  Fressingfield, 

Sealing  thy  flattering  fancies  with  a  kiss  ? 

Did  not  prond  Bungay  draw  his  portace  *  forth, 

And  joining  hand  in  hand  had  married  you^ 

If  Friar  Bacon  had  not  struck  him  dumb, 

And  mounted  him  upon  a  spirit's  back, 

That  we  might  chat  at  Oxford  with  the  friar  1 

Traitor,  what  answer'st  f  is  not  all  this  true  ? 

Zoqr.  Truth  oil,  my  lord ;  and  thus  I  make  reply. 
At  Harleston  fair,  there  courting  for  your  grace, 
Whenas  mine  eye  survey'd  her  curious  shape. 
And  drew  the  beauteous  glory  of  her  looks 
To  dive  into  the  centre  of  my  heart, 
Love  taught  me  that  your  honour  did  but  jest. 
That  princes  were  in  fancy  but  as  men ; 
How  that  the  lovely  maid  of  Fressingfield 
Was  fitter  to  be  Lacy's  wedded  wife 
Than  concubine  imto  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

P»  Sdtff.  Injurious  Lacy,  did  I  love  thee  more 
Than  Alexander  his  Hephsestion  ? 
Did  I  unfold  the  passions  f  of  my  love, 
And  lock  them  m  the  closet  of  thy  thoughts  ? 
Wert  thou  to  Edward  second  to  himself^ 
Sole  friend,  and  partner  of  his  secret  loves  7 
And  could  a  glance  of  fading  beauty  break 
Th'  enchained  fetters  of  such  private  friends  ? 
Base  coward,  false,  and  too  effeminate 
To  be  corrival  with  a  prince  in  thoughts  1 
From  Oxford  have  I  posted  since  I  din'd. 
To  quite  a  traitor  'fore  that  Edward  sleep. 

Mar,  'TwBs  I,  my  lord,  not  Lacy  stept  awry : 
For  oft  be  sa'd  and  courted  for  yourself, 
And  still  woo'd  for  the  courtier  all  in  green ; 
But  ly  whom  fancy  made  but  over-fond. 
Pleaded  myself  with  looks  as  if  I  lov'd ; 
I  fed  mine  eye  with  gazing  on  his  &ce. 
And  still  bcwitch'd  lov'd  Lacy  with  my  looks ; 
My  heart  with  sighs,  mine  eyes  pleaded  with  tears. 
My  face  held  pity  and  content  at  once. 
And  more  I  could  not  cipher-out  by  signs, 
Bat  that  I  lov'd  Lord  Lacy  with  my  heart. 
Then,  worthy  Edward,  measure  with  thy  mind 
If  women's  favours  will  not  force  men  fall. 
If  beauty,  and  if  darts  of  piercing  love, 
Are  not  of  force  to  buiy  thoughts  of  friends. 

P.  Edw,  I  tell  thee,  Peggy,  I  will  have  thy  loves : 
Edward  or  none  shall  conquer  Margaret. 
In  frigates  bottom'd  with  rich  Sethin  planks, 
Tdpi  with  the  lofty  firs  of  Lebanon, 

*  porCoreJ  See  note  t,  p.  162,  sec.  col. 
t  pattioml  The  4to.  of  1534 " passion." 


Stemm'd  and  incas'd  with  bumish'd  ivory, 
And  over-laid  with  plates  of  Persian  wealth, 
Like  Thetis  shalt  thou  wanton  on  the  waves, 
And  draw  the  dolphins  to  thy  lovely  eyes, 
To  dance  lavoltas  in  the  purple  streams : 
Sirens,  with  harps  and  silver  psalteries. 
Shall  wait  with  music  at  thy  frigate's  stem, 
And  entertain  fair  Margaret  with  their*  lays. 
England  and  England's  wealth  shall  wait  on  thee  ; 
Britain  shall  bend  unto  her  prince's  love. 
And  do  due  homage  to  thine  excellence. 
If  thou  wilt  be  but  Edward's  Margaret 

Mar,  Pardon,  my  lord^  if  Jove's  great  royalty 
Sent  me  such  presents  as  to  Danae ; 
If  Phoebus,  'tir^dt  in  Latona's  webs. 
Came  X  courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge  ;§ 
The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolic  Mercury, 
Nor  all  the  wealth  heaven's  treasury  affords. 
Should  make  me  leave  Lord  Lacy  or  his  love. 

P.  Edw.  I  have  leam'd  at  Oxford,  then,  this 
point  of  schools,— 
Ahlata  catuOf  toUUitr  effectus: 
Lacy,  the  cause  that  Margaret  cannot  love 
Nor  fix  her  liking  on  the  English  prince, 
Take  him  away,  and  then  th*  effects  will  fail. 
Villain,  prepare  thyself ;  for  I  will  bathe 
My  poniard  in  the  bosom  of  an  earl. 

Lacy.  Rather  than  live,  and  miss  fair  Mai^garet's 
love, 
Prince  Edward,  stop  not  at  the  fatal  doom,- 
But  stab  it  home :  end  both  my  loves  and  life. 

Ma7\   Brave  Prince  of  Wales,  honour'd  for 
royal  deeds, 
'twere  sin  to  stain  Mr  Venus'  courts  with  blood ; 
Love's  conquest  ||  ends,  my  lord,  in  courtesy : 
Spare  Lacy,  gentle  Edward ;  let  me  die. 
For  so  both  you  and  he  do  cease  your  loves. 

P.  JEdw,  Lacy  shall  die  as  traitor  to  his  lord. 

Lacy,  I  have  deserv'd  it,  Edward ;  act  it  well. 

Mar,  What  hopes  the  prince  to  gain  by  Lacy's 
death? 

P,  Edw.    To  end  the  loves  'twixt  him  and 
Margaret, 

•  their]  Thc4t08.  "her." 

t  'tirid]  The  4tofl.  "  tied"  and  "try/*— Wehaveabuady 
bad  in  this  play, 

*'  Bay  that  the  courtier  'tired  all  in  green,*' 
and 

"  I  not  deny,  bat  *tired  thus  in  rags." 
t  OatM]  The4toa.  **Come." 

i  PhoAtu  ,  .  .  .  hia  lodge]  So  Shakespeare  (according 
to  the  first  folio); 

"  OaUop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towarde  Pkalwt  lodging,**  dee. 

Romto  and  Jvliet^  act  Hi.  sc.  S. 
II  ecnqv^  The  4to.  of  1594  "conquests." 
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Mar,    Why,  thinks  King  Henry's  son  that 
Margaret's  love 
Hangs  in  th*  uncertain  balance  of  proud  time  ? 
That  death  shidl  make  a  discord  of  our  thoughts  1 
No,  stab  the  earl,  and,  'fore  the  morning  sun 
Shall  vaunt  him  thrice  over  the  lofty  east, 
Margaret  will  meet  her  Lacy  in  the  heavens. 

Laxy»  If  aught  betides  to  lovely  Margaret 
That  wrongs  or  wrings  her  honour  from  content, 
Europe's  rich  wealth  nor  England's  monarchy 
Should  not  allure  Lacy  to  over-live. 
Then,  Edward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her*  loves. 

Mar,  Ridf  me,  and  keep  a  friend  worth  many 
loves. 

Laqf,  Nay,  Edward,  keep  a  love  worth  many 
friends. 

Mar.  An  if  thy  mind  be  such  as  fame  hath 
Then,  princely  Edward,  let  us  both  abide   [bUufdi 
The  fatal  resolution  of  thy  rage  : 
Banish  thou  fancy,^^  and  embrace  revenge, 
And  in  one  tomb  knit  both  our  carcases, 
Whose  hearts  were  linkM  in  one  perfect  love. 

P,  Edw.  \adieJ]  Edward,  art  thou  that  famous 
Prince  of  Wales, 
Who  at  Damaaco  beat  the  Saracens, 
And  brought'st  home  triumph  on   thy  lance's 

point? 
And  shall  thy  plumes  be  pull'd  by  Venus  down  ? 
Is't  princely  to  dissever  lovers'  leagues, 
To  part  such  friends  as  glory  in  their  loves  ?  § 
Leave,  Ned,  and  make  a  virtue  of  this  fault. 
And  further  Peg  and  Lacy  in  their  loves : 
So  in  subduing  fancy's  passion, 
Conquering    thyself   thou    gett'st    the    richest 

spoil. 

Lacy,  rise  up.    Fair  Peggy,  here's  my  hand : 
The  Priuce  of   Wales  hath  conquer'd  all  his 

thoughts. 
And  all  his  loves  he  yields  unto  the  earl. 
Lacy,  enjoy  the  maid  of  Freasingfield; 
Make  her  thy  Lincoln  Countess  at  the  church, 
And  Ned,  as  he  is  true  Plantagenet, 
Will  give  her  to  thee  frankly  for  thy  wife. 

Lacy.  Humbly  I  take  her  of  my  sovereign, 
As  if  that  Edward  gave  me  England's  right. 
And  rich'd  me  with  the  Albion  diadem. 

Mar,  And  doth  |i  the  English  prince  mean  true  / 


•  *«r]  Qy.  "our"? 

t  Rid]  i.  e.  Get  rid  of;  destroy. 

X  fancy]  I.  o.  love. 

I  To  part  mch/riendi  as  glory  in  their  lottt]  Kot  in  the 
later  4toa. 

II  And  daa,  Ac.]  Qy.  "And  doth  th€  Sngliah  prince 
indeed  mean  true  t  ** 


Will  he  vouchsafe  to  cease  his  former  loves. 
And  yield  the  title  of  a  country  maid 
Unto  Lord  Lacy  ? 

P,  Edw.  I  will,  fair  Peggy,  as  I  am  true  lord. 

Mar,  Then,  lordly  sir,  whose  conquest  is  as 
In  conquering  love,  as  Csesai^s  victories,     [jgreat, 
Maigarety  as  mild  and  humble  in  her  thoughts 
As  was  Aspasia  unto  Cyrus  self. 
Yields  thanks,  and,  next  Lord  Lacy,  doth  enshrine 
Edward  the  second  secret  in  her  heart 

P,  Edfo.  Qramercy, Peggy: — ^now  thatvowa  ai-e 
past. 
And  that  your  loves  are  not  to  be  revolt, 
Once,  Lacy,  friends  again.    Come,  we  will  post 
To  Oxford ;  for  this  day  the  king  is  there, 
And  brings  for  Edward  Castile  Elinor. 
Peggy,  I  must  go  see  and  view  my  wife : 
I  pray  God*  I  like  her  as  I  lovM  thee. 
Beside,  Lord  Lincoln,  we  shall  hear  dispute 
'Twixt  Friar  Baoon  and  leam'd  Vandermast. 
Peggy,  well  leave  you  for  a  week  or  two. 

Mar.  As  it  please  Lord  Lacy :  but  love's  foolish 
looks t 
Think  footsteps  miles  and  minutes  to  be  hours. 

Laey.    I'll    hasten,  Peggy,   to   make    short 

return. 

But  please  your  honour  go  unto  the  lodge, 
We  shall  have  butter,  cheese,  and  venison ; 
And  yesterday  I  brought  for  Margaret 
A  lusty  bottle  of  neat  claret-wine : 
Thus  can  we  feast  and  entertain  your  grace. 

P.  Edw.  'Tis  cheer,  Lord  Lacy,  for  an  emperor, 
If  he  respect  the  person  and  the  place. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  for  I  will  all  this  night 
Hide  post  until  I  come  to  Bacon's  cell.    [Exmnt, 

Enter  King  Hbitbt,  Vu  EmncnoB,  the  Kmo  or  Castilc, 
BuifOB,  ViKOEBMAST,  ond  BoxOAr. 

Emp.    Trust  me,  Plantageneti  these  Oxford 

schools 
Are  richly  seated  near  the  river-side : 
The  mountains  full  of  fat  and  fallow  deer, 
The  battling  t  pastures  lade  with  kine  and  flocks. 
The  town  gorgeous  with  high-built  colleges, 
And  scholars  seemly  in  their  grave  attire. 

Learned  in  searching  principles  of  art. 

Wliat  is  thy  judgment,  Jaques  Vandermast? 
Van,   That  lordly  are  the  buildings  of  the 

town, 


*  /  pray  Ood,  Ac.]  *'  Bead  for  harmony's  sake,  *Fray 
Oodf  and  pronouce  lotx^d.'*  Walker's  OriL  JBxam,  of  the 
text  qf  Shakefptare,  &a,  i.  77. 

t  look*]  Can  this  be  the  right  word  ? 

t  baitling]  i.  e.  causing  to  inoroasi,  or  to  grow  &t 
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Spacious  the  rooms,  and  full  of  pleasant  walks  ; 
But  for  the  doctors,  how  that  they  be  learndd, 
It  may  be  meanly,  for  aught  I  can  hear. 

£un,  I  tell  thee,  German,  Hapsbui^  holds  none 
auchf 
None  read  so  deep  as  Oxenford  contains : 
There  are  within  our  academic  state 
Men  that  may  lecture  it  in  Germany 
To  all  the  doctors  of  your  Belgio  schools. 

K.  Hen,  Stand  to  him,  Bungay,  charm  this 
Yandermast, 
And  I  will  use  thee  as  a  royal  king. 

Van.  Wherein  dar'st  thou  dispute  with  me  I 

BhOL  In  what  a  doctor  and  a  friar  can. 

Van.  Before  rich  Europe's  worthies  put  thou 
The  doubtful  question  unto  Yandermast.    [forth 

Bun,  Let  it  be  this, — ^Whether  the  spirits  of 
pyromancy  or  geomancy  be  most  predominant  in 
magic  1 

Van,  I  say,  of  pyromancy* 

Bun,  And  I,  of  geomancy. 

Van.  The  cabalists  that  write  of  magic  spells, 
As  Hermes,  Melchie,*  and  Pythagoras, 
Affirm  that,  'mongst  the  quadruplidty 
Of  elemental  essence,  terra  is  but  thought 
To  be  npunetum  squarM  to  the  rest ; 
And  that  the  compass  of  ascending  elements 
Exceed  in  bigness  as  they  do  in  height ; 
Judging  the  concave  circle  of  the  sun 
To  hold  the  rest  in  his  circumference. 
If,  then,  as  Hermes  says,  the  fire  be  greatest^ 
Purest,  and  only  giyeth  shape  to  spirits, 
Then  must  these  daemones  that  haunt  that  place 
Be  every  way  superior  to  the  rest. 

Bun,  I  reason  not  of  elemental  shapes. 
Nor  teU  I  of  the  concave  latitudes, 
Noting  their  essence  nor  their  quality, 
But  of  the  spirits  that  pyromancy  calls. 
And  of  the  vigour  of  the  geomantic  fiends. 
I  tell  thee,  German,  magic  haunts  the  ground,f 
And  those  strange  4:  necromantic  spells. 
That  wotk  such  shows  and  wondering  in  the  world. 
Are  acted  by  those  geomantic  spirits 
That  Hermes  calleth  terras  Jilii, 
The  fiery  spirits  are  but  transparent  shades. 
That  lightly  pass  as  heralds  to  bear  news ; 
Bat  earthly  fiends .  clos'd  in  the  lowest  deep, 
DiMover  mountains,  if  they  be  but  charg'd, 
Bttng  more  gross  and  massy  in  their  power. 
Van,  Bather  these  earthly  geomantic  spirits 

*  M«lehie]  Mount,  I  snppow,  for  Malchua  (MelechX  i*  e. 
Porphytioi. 
t  ifrwmd]  The  4to8.  "  grotmctfl." 
{  Jnd  thoH  itrcmgt,  Ac]  Something  dropt  out  here. 


Are  dull  and  like  the  place  where  they  remain ; 
For  when  proud  Lucifer  fell  from  the  heavens^ 
The  spirits  and  angels  that  did  sin  with  him, 
Retain'd  their  local  essence  as  their  faults. 
All  subject  under  Luna's  continent : 
They  which  ofiended  less  hung*  in  the  fire, 
And  second  faults  did  rest  within  the  air; 
But  Lucifer  and  his  proud-hearted  fiends 
Were  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
Having  less  understanding  than  the  rest, 
As  having  greater  sin  and  lesser  grace. 
Therefore  such  gross  and  earthly  spirits  do  serve 
For  jugglers,  witches,  and  vile  f  sorcerers ; 
Whereas  the  pyromantic  genii 
Are  mighty,  swift,  and  of  &r-reaching  power. 
But  grant  that  geomancy  hath  most  force ; 
Bungay,  to  please  these  mighty  potentates. 
Prove  by  some  instance  what  thy  art  can  do. 

BuTt,  I  will.  [game ; 

Emp.  Now,  English  Harry,  here  begins  the 
We  shall  see  sport  between  these  learned  men. 

Van,  What  wilt  thou  dot 

Bun,  Show  thee  the  tree,  leav'd  with  refin^ 
Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seat,   [gold, 
That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  Hesperides,  t 
Subdu'd  and  won  by  conquering  Hercules. 

Here  Buvqat  conjurti,  and  the  tree  appeare  vith  the 
dnxg<m  akooHng  fire. 

Van.  Well  done! 

jr.  j?e».  What  say  you,  royal  lordings,  to  my 
firiar? 
Hath  he  not  done  a  point  of  cunning  skill  ? 

Van,  Each  scholar  in  the  necromantic  spells 
Can  do  as  much  as  Bungay  hath  perform'd. 
But  as  Alcmena's  bastard  raz'd  this  tree. 
So  will  I  raise  him  up  as  when  he  llVd, 
And  cause  him  pull  the  dragon  from  his  seat. 
And   tear    the    branches   piecemeal   from    the 
Hercules  I  Prodi,  prodi,  Hercules  I  [root — 

HzRCULKS  appean  in  hit  lion'i  Ain, 

Her,  Quit  me  vult  f 

Van,  Jove's  bastard  son,  thou  Libyan  Hercules, 
Pull  off  the  sprigs  from  off  th^  Hesperian  tree. 
As  once  thou  didst  to  win  the  golden  fruit 

Her.  Fiat,  [Beffine  to  break  the  branches. 

Van,  Now,  Bungay,  if  thou  canst  by  magic 
The  fiend,  appearing  like  great  Hercules,    [charm 

•  hung]  The  4to8.  "hang." 

t  vile]  The  4to8.  "  vild,"— as  the  word  waa  often  writ- 
ten formerly :  but  in  our  autbor'a  Orlando  Furioto  the 
old  copies  have  **  a  truthless  vUe  oircumference,"  sco  p. 
98,  first  ool. ;  and  in  his  Janue  the  Fourth^  the  4to.  lias 
"more  vile,*'  and  '*n2c  lust,"  see  p.  188,  first  col.,  and 
p.  191,  fir»t  ooL 

{  the  garden  eaU*d  Hctperidee]  Bee  note ',  p  90,  first  col. 
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From  pulling  down  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
Then  art  thou  worthy  to  be  counted  leamdd. 

Bulk  I  cannot. 

Van,    Cease^     HerculeSi    until  I  give    tbee 
charge. — 
Mighty  commander  of  this  English  isle, 
Henry,  come  from  the  stout  Plantageneta, 
Bungay  is  leam'd  enough  to  be  a  friar ; 
But  to  compare  with  Jaques  Vandermast, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  go  seek  their  cells 
To  find  a  man  to  match  him  in  his  art. 
I  have  given  non-plus  to  the  Paduans, 
To  them  of  Sien,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 
Rheims,  Louvain,  and  fair  Rotterdam, 
Frankfort,  Utrecht  *,  and  Orleans : 
And  now  must  Henry,  if  he  do  me  right, 
Crown  me  with  laurel,  as  they  all  have  done. 

Snter  Bacok. 

Bacon,  All  hail  to  this  royal  company, 
That  sit  to  hear  and  see  this  strange  dispute ! — 
Bungay,  how  stand'st  thou  as  a  man  amaz'd  ? 
What,  hath  the  Qerman  acted  more  than  thou ! 

Van,  What  art  thou  that  question'st  thus? 

Bacon,  Men  call  me  Bacon. 

Foil.  Lordly  thou  look'st,  as  if  that  thou  wert 
leam'd; 
Thy  countenance  as  if  science  held  her  seat 
Between  the  circled  arches  of  thy  brows. 

K*  Hen.  Now,  monarchs,  hath   the  German 
found  his  match. 

Emp,  Bestir  thee,  Jaquea,  take  not  now  the  foil, 
Lest  thou  dost  lose  what  foretime  thou  didst  gun. 

Van,  Bacon,  wilt  thou  dispute? 

Bacon,  No, 
Unless  he  were  more  leam'd  than  Yandermast : 
For  yet,  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  done  f 

Fail.  Raised  Hercules  to  ruinate  that  tree 
That  Bungay  mounted  by  his  magic  spells. 

Bacon*  Set  Hercules  to  work. 

Van,  Now,  Hercules,  I  charge  thee  to  thy  task; 

Pull  off  the  golden  branches  from  the  root 

Her.  I  dare  not    See'st  thou  not  great  Bacon 
here, 

Whose  frown  doth  act  more  than  thy  magic  can  ? 

Van.  By  all  the  thrones,  and  dominations, 
Yirtues,  powers,  and  mighty  hierarchies, 
I  chaige  thee  to  obey  to  Yandermast. 

Her.  Bacon,  that  bridles  headstrong  Belcephon, 


And  rules  Aamenoth  guider  of  the  north, 
Binds  me  from  yielding  unto  Yandermast. 

K.  Hen.  How   now,  Yandermast  1    have  you 
met  with  your  match  ?] 

Van.  Never  before  was't  known  to  Yandermast 
That  men  held  devils  in  such  obedient  awe. 
Bacon  doth  more  than  art,  or  else  I  faiL 

Emp,  AVhy,  Yandermast,  art  thou  overcome  ? — 
Bacon,  dispute  with  him,  and  try  hii  skUL 

Bacon.  I  came*  not,  monarchs,  for  to  hold 
dispute 
With  such  a  novice  as  is  Yandermast ; 
I  came  to  have  your  royalties  to  dine 
With  Friar  Bacon  here  in  Brazen-nose : 
And,  for  this  Qerman  troubles  but  the  place. 
And  holds  this  audience  with  a  long  suspence, 

I'll  send  him  to  his  academy  hence. 

Thou  Hercules,  whom  Yandermast  did  raise. 
Transport  the  German  unto  Hapsbui^g  straight, 
That  he  may  learn  by  travail,  'gainst  the  spriDg,f 
More  secret  dooms  and  aphorisms  of  art 
Yanbh  the  tree,  and  thou  away  with  him ! 

[Exit  HntcuLBs  mth  Vaxdzbiust  and  the  int. 

Emp,  Why,  Bacon,  whither  dost  thou  send  him? 
Bacon,  To  Hapsburg :  there  your  highness  at 
return 
Shall  find  the  German  in  his  study  safe. 
K,  Hen.  Bacon,  thou  hast  honoured  England 
with  thy  skill, 
And  made  fiiir  Oxford  &mous  by  thine  art : 
I  will  be  EngUah  Henry  to  thyself.  % 
But  tell  me,  shall  we  dine  with  thee  to-day  ? 
Bacon,  With  me,  my  lord ;  and  while  I  fit  my 
cheer, 
See  where  Prince  Edward  comes  to  welcome  you, 
Graoious  as  the  morning-star  of  heaven.       [ExiU 

Snter  Fbhtce  Edwabd,  Lact,  Warrsk,  Eiucssr. 

Emp.  Is  this  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  royal  son  ? 
How  martial  is  the  figure  of  hiB  face  I 
Yet  lovely  and  beset  with  amorets.  § 

jr.  Hen,  Ned,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

P,  Edw.  At  Framlingham,  my  lord,  to  try  your 
bucks 


*  Utrecht]  The  4to§.  "Lutrech."— This  lino  is  certainly 
mutilated ;  and  so  perhapa  is  the  preceding  line :  from 
the  Emperor's  spoecb,  p.  169,  first  col.,  it  would  seem 
that  <* Paris'*  ought  to  be  one  of  the  places  mentioned 
here. 


*  came]  The  4tof).  "  como  "  (but  se^  what  follows). 

t  tpring]  The  itos.  "  springs."     / 

X  I  will  be  Snglish  Henry  to  thya(){f]  Something  wanting 
here. 

S  amorets]  So  afterwards,  p.  A78,  sec.  ooL, 

"  ^mo&o  piercing  amont^ 
That  Daphne  glancb'Kt^i  his  deity  '*»— 
whence  it  is  plain  that  G  f^ene  uses  the  word  as  oquiva* 
lent  to— love-kindling  loolM^,  (Cotgravc  has  **  Amourttttw. 
Loue-tricks,  wanton  lov^e-toya,  ticking,  ticklings,  da- 
liancM,"  4rc.) 
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If  they  coTild  acape  the  teasers  *  or  the  toil. 

But  hearing  of  these  lordly  potentates 

Landed,  and  progress'd  up  to  Oxford  town^ 

I  potted  to  give  entertain  to  them : 

Chief  to  the  Almain  monarch ;  next  to  him. 

And  joint  with  him,  Castile  and  Saxony 

Are  welcome  as  they  may  be  to  the  English  court. 

TboB  for  the  men  :  but  see,  Venus  appears, 

Or  one 

That  overmatcheth  Venus  in  her  shape ! 

Sweet  Elinor,  beauty's  high-swelling  pride. 

Rich  nature's  glory  and  her  wealth  at  once. 

Fair  of  all  fairs,  welcome  to  Albion ; 

Welcome  to  me,  and  welcome  to  thine  own, 

If  that  thou  deign'st  the  welcome  from  myself. 

Elin,  Martial  Plantagenet,  Henry's  high-minded 
son, 
The  mark  that  Elinor  did  oouut  her  um, 
I  lik'd  thee  'fore  I  saw  thee  :  now  I  loye, 
And  so  as  in  so  short  a  time  I  may ; 
Tet  so  as  time  shall  never  break  that  so. 
And  therefore  so  accept  of  Elinor. 

JT.  qf  Cast  Fear  not,  my  lord,  this  couple  will 
agree. 

If  loTC  may  creep  into  their  wanton  eyes : 

And  therefore,  Edward,  I  accept  thee  here. 
Without  suspence,  as  my  adopted  son. 

K.  Hen.  Let  me  that  joy  in  these  consortiDg 
greets, 
And  glory  in  these  honours  done  to  Ned, 
Yield  thanks  for  all  these  fayours  to  my  son, 
And  rest  a  true  Plantagenet  to  all. 

Snier  Milks  vUh  a  doth  and  trenehert  and  Bait. 

MiUt,  Salvde,  omnu  reges, 
That  govern  your  grega 
la  Saxony  and  Spain, 
In  England  and  in  Almain  1 
For  all  this  frolic  rabble 
Must  I  cover  the  table 
With  trenchers,  salt,  and  cloth ; 
And  then  look  for  your  broth. 

Smp,  What  pleasant  fellow  is  this  ? 

K.  Sen,  'Tie,  my  lord,  Doctor  Bacon's  poor 
scholar. 

MiUg.  [atideJ]  My  master  hath  made  me  sewor 
of  these  great  lords ;  and,  God  knows,  I  am  as 
aerriceable  at  a  table  as  a  sow  is  under  an  apple- 
tree:  *tis  no  matter;  their  cheer  shall  not  be 
great,  and  therefore  what  skills  where  the  qalt 
atand,t  before  or  behind  ?  [Exit. 

*  ttaMh]  B«e  note  t,  p.  153,  fint  col. 
t  «Ae<  ittUi  vkere  the  »aH  ttandj—tkOU,  1.  e.  sfgnifies.— 
Tbe  seats  at  labia  above  the  saltH^llar  (which  us«d  to 


K.  qf  Cast,  These  scholars  know  more  skill  in 
axioms, 
How  to  use  quips  and  sleights  of  sophistry, 
Tiian  for  to  cover  courtly  for  a  king. 

Re-enter  HiLBa  tnth  a  meu  ofpoftoffe  and  broth  ;  and,  after 

him,  Baoov. 

MUet.  Spill,  sir?  why,  do  you  think  I  never 
carried  twopexmy  chop  before  in  my  life! 
By  your  leave,  no&t7e  deeut, 
For  here  comes  Doctor  Bacon's  |>eciw. 
Being  in  his  full  sge 
To  carry  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Bacon,  Lordings,  admire  not  if  your  cheer  be 
For  we  must  keep  our  academic  fare ;  [this, 

No  riot  where  philosophy  doth  reign  : 
And  therefore,  Henry,  place  these  potentates, 
Aud  bid  them  fall  unto  their  frugal  cates. 

Emp,  Presumptuous  friar  I  what,  scoff 'st  thou 
at  a  king! 
What,  dost  thon  taunt  us  with  thy  peasants'  faro. 
And  give  us  cates  fit  for  country  swains  1  -^-> 
Henry,  proceeds  this  jest  of  thy  consent, 
To  twit  us  with  a  •  pittance  of  such  price  ? 
Tell  me,  and  Frederick  will  not  grieve  thee  long. 

K,  Hen,  By  Heury's  honour,  and  the  royal  faith 
The  English  monarch  beareth  to  his  friend, 
I  knew  not  of  the  friar^s  feeble  fare. 
Nor  am  I  pleas'd  he  entertains  you  thus. 

Bacon.  Content  thee,  Frederick,  for  I  show'd 
these  t  cates, 
To  let  thee  see  how  scholars  use  to  feed ; 

How  little  moat  refines  our  English  wits. 

Miles,  take  away,  and  let  it  be  thy  dinner. 

Miles.  Marry,  sir,  I  will. 
This  day  shall  be  a  festival-day  with  me ; 
For  I  shall  exceed  in  the  highest  degree.     [Exit. 

Bacon.  I  tell  thee,  monarch,  all  the  German 
Could  not  afford  thy  entertainment  such,    [peers 
So  royal  and  so  full  of  majesty. 
As  Bacon  will  present  to  Frederick. 
The  basest  waiter  that  attends  thy  cups 
Shall  be  in  honours  greater  than  thyself; 
And  for  thy  cates,  rich  Alexandria  drugs, 
Fetch'd  by  carvels  from  .Egypt's  richest^  streigh  ts, 
Found  in  the  wealthy  strand  of  Africa, 
Shall  royalize  the  table  of  my  king ; 

be  placed  about  the  middle)  wore  aaaigned  to  the  more 
dlstinguiflhed  guests;  the  seats  below  It,  to  those  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

•  vnth  a\  The  4to.  of  1594  "viOi  such  a." 

t  theu\  The4tos.  "thee." 

X  richeati  An  error.  (In  the  preceding  line  wo  have 
had  "rich,"  and  Just  after  this  wo  have  "richer  "and 
"richest"!) 
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Wines  richer  than  th'  Egyptian  oourteaan 

Qaaff'd  to  Augustus'  kingly  countermatch, 

Shall  be  carous'd  in  English  Henry's  feast ; 

Candy  shall  yield  the  richest  of  her  canes ; 

Persia,  down  her  Volga  *  by  canoes, 

Send  down  the  secrets  of  her  spicery ; 

The  Afric  dates,  mirabolans  f  of  Spain^ 

Conserves  and  Buckets  from  Tiberias, 

Cates  from  Judaea,  choicer  than  the  lamp 

That  fir^d  Rome  with  sparks  of  gluttony,  t 

Shall  beautify  the  board  for  Frederick  : 

And  therefore  grudge  not  at  a  friar's  feast. 

{Exeunt. 

Enter  Lahbcbt  and  Bkbisbt  vith  the  Keeper. 

Lam.  Come,  frolic  Keeper  of  our  liege's  game, 
Whose  table  spread  hath  ever  venison 
And  jacks  of  wine  to  welcome  passengers, 
Know  I'm  in  love  with  jolly  Margaret, 
That  overshines  our  damsels  as  the  moon 
Barkeneth  the  brightest  sparkles  of  the  night. 
In  Lazfield  here  my  land  and  living  lies : 
I'll  make  thy  daughter  jointer  of  it  all. 
So  thou  consent  to  give  her  to  my  wife ; 
And  I  can  spend  five-hundred  marks  a-year. 

Scr.  I  am  the  lands-lord,  Keeper,  of  thy  holds, 
By  copy  all  thy  living  lies  in  me ; 
Lazfield  did  never  see  me  raise  my  due: 
I  will  enfeoff  fair  Mai^garet  in  all, 
So  she  will  take  her  to  a  lusty  squire. 

Keep.  Now,  courteous  gentles,  if  the  Keeper's 
girl 
Hath  pleas'd  the  liking  fancy  of  you  both, 
And  with  her  beauty  hath  subdu'd  your  thoughts, 
'Tis  doubtful  to  decide  the  question. 
It  joys  me  §  that  such  men  of  great  esteem 
Should  lay  their  liking  on  this  base  estate, 
And  that  her  state  should  grow  so  fortunate 
To  be  a  wife  to  meaner  men  than  you : 


*  Penia,  dovn  her  Volgti,  Ac]  "  Thia,"  observes  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  N.  Lettsom,  "  Ib  much  as  if  France  were 
to  send  claret  and  burgundy  down  her  Thames. " 

t  miraMant]  i.  e.  dried  pluma.  Tbo4to8.  *'mirabUea'* 
in  italics.  *'  I  have  eaten  Bpaniaho  mimJbolanes,  and  yet 
am  nothing  the  more  metamorphosed." — Greene's  NotaUe 
Dueouerjf  o/G>oenaff«,  1591,  Sig.  A  2. 

I  Cateefrom  Jvdaa,  choicer  titan  the  lamp 
That  fired  Rome  vWi  tparkt  of  gluttony}  A  corrupted, 
or  rather  (as  I  think)  a  mutilated  passage.  The  Bey.  J. 
Mitford  (Oent.  Mag.  for  March  isas,  p.  217)  alters  "  tamp" 
to  "  balm  " ;  whidi,  he  feels  confident,  restores  the  true 
reading :  **  Balm,"  he  say^  "  or  the  exudation  of  the 
Balaamum,  was  the  only  export  of  Judffia  to  Bome ;  and 
the  balm  was  peculiar  to  Judsea."  But  the  correction 
*'  balm  "  does  not  suit  what  immediately  follows. 

S  It  jo3f»  me,  dtc.]  If  this  be  what  the  author  wrote,  It  is 
at  least  very  obscurely  expressed. 


But  sith  such  squires  will  stoop  to  keeper's  fee, 

I  will,  to  avoid  displeasure  of  you  both, 

Call  Margaret  forth,  and  she  shall  make  her  choice. 

Lam.  Content,  Keeper ;  send  her  unto  us. 

[Exit  Keeper. 
Why,  SerUby,  is  thy  wife  so  lately  dead, 
Are  all  thy  loves  so  lightly  passed  over, 
As  thou  canst  wed  before  the  year  be  out? 

Serl.  1  live  not,  Lambert,  to  content  the  dead. 
Nor  was  I  wedded  but  for  life  to  her  : 
The  grave*  ends  and  begins  a  married  state. 

Alter  Mabgarzt. 

Lank  Peggyi  the  lovely  flower  of  all  towns, 
Suffolk's  fair  Helen,  and  rich  England's  star, 
Whose  beauty,  temper'd  with  her  huswifeiy. 
Makes  England  talk  of  merry  Freasingfield  I 

Ser,  I  cannot  trick  it  up  with  poesies, 
Nor  paint  my  passions  with  comparisons, 
Nor  tell  a  tale  of  Phoebus  and  his  loves : 
But  this  believe  me, — Laxfield  here  is  mine^ 
Of  ancient  rent  seven-hundred  pounds  a-year, 
And  if  thou  canst  but  love  a  oountxy  squire, 
I  will  enfeoff  thee,  Margaret,  in  all : 
I  cannot  flatter ;  try  me,  if  thou  please. 

Mar.  Brave  neighbouring  squires,  the  stay  of 
Suffolk's  dime^ 
A  keeper's  daughter  is  too  base  in  gree  f 
To  match  with  men  accoimted  of  such  worth : 
But  might  I  not  displease,  I  would  reply. 

Lam.  Say,  Peggy;  naught  shall  make  us  dis- 
content 

Mar.  Then,  gentles,  note  that  love  hath  little 
stay. 
Nor  can  the  flames  that  Venus  sets  on  fire 
Be  kindled  but  by  fancy's  motion : 
Then  pardon,  gentles,  if  a  maid's  reply 
Be  doubtful,  whilet  Ihave  debated  with  myself,! 
Who,  or  of  whom,  love  shall  constrain  me  like. 

Ser,  Let  it  be  me ;  and  trust  me,  Mat^garet^ 
The  meads  environ'd  with  the  silver  streams, 
Whose  battling  ||  pastures  fatten  %  all  my  flocks. 
Yielding  forth  fleeces  stapled  with  such  wool 
As  Lenmster  cannot  yield  more  finer  stuff. 
And  forty  kine  with  fair  and  bumish'd  **  heads, 

•  grave]  The  4to.  of  15W  "graves." 

t  gne]  L  e.  degree. 

I  while]  i.  e.  untiL 

§  /  fiaee  debated  mth  mye^  Qy.  '*I've  with  myself 
debated*'? 

I)  battling]  See  note  f,  p.  166,  sec.  col. 

f  fatttn]  The  4to.  of  15M  "  fiitaeth." 

•*  bvmisfi'd]  The  editor  of  the  last  od.  of  Dodsioy's  Old 
Playe  altera  this  word  into  "  furoish'd,"  which*  ho  tAyn, 
"in  reference  to  their  homo^  seems  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing :  besides  Greene  rather  '  affected  the  letter/  and  the 
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With  stronting  dogs  that  paggle  to  the  grotmd. 
Shall  aenre  thy  dairy,  if  thou  wed  with  me. 

Lorn,  Let  paaa  the  oountty  wealth,  as  flocks 
and  kine. 

And  lands  that  wave  with  Geres*  golden  sheaves,  a 
Filling  my  bams  with  plenty  of  the  fields ; 
But,  Peggy»  if  thou  wed  thyself  to  me, 
Thou  shalt  hare  gaiments  of  embroidered  silk,    • 
Lawns,  and  rich  net^works  for  thy  head-attire : 
Costly  shall  be  thy  fidr  habiliments. 
If  thou  wilt  be  but  Lambert's  loving  wife. 

ilfar.  Content  you,  gentles,  you  have  pro£fer'd 
fair, 
And  more  than  fits  a  country  maid's  degree : 
But  give  me  leave  to  counsel  me  a  time, 
For  fancy  blooms  not  at  the  first  asaault ; 
Give  me*  but  ten  days'  respite,  and  I  will  reply, 
Which  or  to  whom  myself  affectionateaL 

<8er.  Lambert,  I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  importunate; 
Such  beauty  fits  not  such  a  base  esquire : 
It  is  for  Serlaby  to  have  Margaret.  [me  ? 

Laim,  Think'st  thou  with  wealth  to  overreach 
Serlsby,  I  scorn  to  brook  thy  country  braves : 
I  dare  thee,  coward,  to  maintain  this  wrongs 
At  dint  of  rapier,  single  in  the  field. 

Ber»  I'll   answer,    Lambert^     what    I    have 

avouch'd. 

Maigaret,  farewell ;  another  time  shall  serve. 

2am.  ni  follow. — ^Peggy,  farewell  to  thyself; 
listen  how  well  1*11  answer  for  thy  love.      \Ex^ 

Mar.  How  fortune  tempers  lucky  haps  with 
frowns, 
And  wrongsf  me  with  the  sweets  of  my  delight  1 
Love  Is  my  bliss,  and  love  is  now  my  bale. 
Shall  I  be  Helen  in  my  froward  fintes, 
As  I  am  Helen  in  my  matchless  hue. 
And  set  rich  Suffolk  with  my  face  afire  ? 
If  lovely  lAcy  were  but  with  his  Peggy, 
The  cloudy  darkness  of  his  bitter  frown 
Would  check  the  pride  of  these  aspiring  squires. 
Before  the  term  of  ten  days  be  expired, 
Whenaa  they  look  for  answer  of  their  loves, 
My  lord  will  come  to  merry  Fressingfield, 
And  end  their  fancies  and  their  follies  both : 
1^  when,  Peggy,  be  blithe  and  of  good  cheer. 

Pott,  Fair  lovely  damsel,  which  way  leads  this 
path? 

change affiirds  an  alliteraUon."  IcanperoelyenoneoMSity 
Ux  R;)«ctlng  the  raading  of  the  4tos. 

•  Qivt  M«]  Qy.  oogfat  theao  words  to  be  omitted? 

f  «r9R^1  Qj.  ''wrings"? 


How  might  I  post  me  unto  Fressingfield  1 
Which  footpath  leadeth  to  the  Keeper^s  lodge  ? 

Mar.  Tour  way  is  ready,  and  this'path  is  right : 
Myself  do  dwell  hereby  in  Fressingfield ; 
And  if  the  Keeper  be  the  man  you  seek, 
I  am  his  daughter :  may  I  know  the  cause  1 

Pott,  Lovely,  and  once  belovM  of  my  lord,— . 
No  marvel  if  his  eye  was  lodg'd  so  low. 
When  brighter  beauty  is  not  in  the  heavens,— 
The  Lincoln  Earl  hath  sent  you  letters  here. 
And,  with  them,  just  an  hundred  pounds  in 
gold.  \Qivet  letter  and  hag. 

Sweet,  bonny  wench,  read  them,  and  make  reply. 

Mar.  The  scrolls  that  Jove  sent  Danae,! 
Wrapt  in  rich  closures  of  fine  bumish'd  gold, 
Were  not  more  welcome  than  these  lines  to  me. 
Tell  me,  whilst  that  I  do  unrip  the  seals, 
Lives  Lacy  well  ?  how  fares  my  lovely  lord  1 

Pott,  Well,  if  that  wealth  may  make  men  to 
live  welL 

Mar.  \readt.'\  The  lloomt  of  ike  aUnond'tree 
(/row  in  a  night,  and  vanith  in  a  mom;  the  Jliet 
heemerm^  fair  Peggy,  take  life  with  the  tun,  and 
die  with  the  dew;  fancg  that  tlippeth  in  with  a 
gau,  goelh  out  with  a  wink  ;  attd  too  timely*  lovet 
haioe  ever  the  ehortett  length.  I  write  thit  at  thy 
gi'itf,  and  myfoUy,  who  at  Freuvngfidd  loved  thai 
which  time  haih  taught  me  to  be  hut  mean  daintiet  : 
eyet  are  dittemhlertf  and  fancy  it  hut  queaty; 
therefore  hww,  Margaret,  I  ?uive  ehoten  a  Spanith 
lady  to  he  my  wtfe,  chief  waitingvioman  to  the 
Princeu  Elinor  ;  a  lady  fair,  and  no  lett  fair  than 
thytdf,  honourahle  and  wealthy.  In  that  I  for- 
tdke  thee,  I  leave  thee  to  thine  own  liking;  and  for 
thy  dowry  I  have  tent  thee  an  hundred  pounds;  and 
ever  atture  thee  of  my  favour,  which  thall  avail 
thee  and  thine  much. 

Farewell.  Not  thine,  nor  hit  own, 

Edward  Lact, 

Fond  Ate,  doomer  of  bad-boding  fates. 

That  wrapp'st  proud  fortune  in  thy  snaky  locks. 

Didst  thou  enchant  my  birth-day  with  such  stars 

As  lighten'd  nuschief  from  their  infancy  ? 

If  heavens  had  vow'd,  if  stars  had  made  decree. 

To  show  on  me  their  froward  influence 

If  Lacy  had  but  lov'd,  heavens,  hell,  and  all. 

Could  not  have  wrong'd  the  patience  of  my  mind. 

Pott.  It  grieves  me,  damsel;  but  the  earl  is 
forc'd 
To  love  the  lady  by  the  king^s  command. 

Mar.  The  wealth  combin'd  within  the  English 
shelves, 

•  timctjf]  L  0.  early. 
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Europe's  commander,  nor  the  English  king, 
Should  not  have  moT'd  the  love  of  Peggy  from 
her  lord.* 

Pott,  What  answer  ahall  I  return  to  my  lord? 

Mar,  First,  for  thou  cam'at  from  Laoy  whom  I 
lov'd,— 
Ah,  give  me  leave  to  sigh  at  veryt  thought  1 — 
Take  thou,  my  friend,  the  hundred  pound  he  sent; 
For  Margaret's  resolution  craves  no  dower : 
The  world  shall  be  to  her  as  vanity ; 
Wealth,  trash ;  %  love,  hate ;  pleasure,  despair : 
For  I  will  straight  to  stately  Framlingham, 
And  in  the  abbey  there  be  shorn  a  nun^ 
And  yield  my  loves  and  liberty  to  God. 
Fellow,  I  give  thee  this,  not  for  the  news, 
For  those  bo  hateful  unto  Margaret, 
But  for  thou*rt  Lacy's  man,  onoe  Margaret's  love. 

PoiL  What  I  have  heard,  what  passions  I  have 
seen, 
I'll  make  report  of  them  unto  the  earL 

Mar,  Say  that  she  joys  his  fancies  be  at  rest, 
And  prays  that  his  misfortunes  may  be  hers. 

[£CCKJ|(. 

FatAR  Baooit  u  diteovend  in  hit  ceU,  lying  on  a  bed,  with 
a  white  alidt  in  one  hand,  a  book  in  the  other,  and  a 
lamp  lighted  betide  him  :  and  the  Bnusen  Head,  and 
HzuES  with  weapont  by  him. 

Bacon.  Miles,  where  are  youl 

Miln,  Here,  sir. 

Bacwi,  How  chance  you  tarry  so  long  ? 

Miles,  Think  you  that  the  watching  of  the 
Brazen  Head  craves  no  furniture?  I  warrant  you, 
sir,  I  have  so  armed  myself  that  if  all  your  devils 
come,  I  will  not  fear  them  an  inch. 

Bacon,  Miles, 
Thou  know*st  that  I  have  divM  into  hell. 
And  sought  the  darkest  palaces  of  fiends ; 
That  with  my  magic  spells  great  Belcephon 
Hath  left  his  lodge  and  kneel6d  at  my  cell ; 
The  rafters  of  the  earth  rent  from  the  poles, 
And  tbree-form*d  Luna  hid  her  silver  looks, 
Trembling  upon  her  concave  continent. 
When  Bacon  read  upon  his  magic  book. 
With  seven  years'  tossing  necromantic  charms, 
Poring  upon  dark  Hecat's  principles, 
I  have  fram'd  out  a  monstrous  head  of  brass. 
That,  by  the  enchanting  forces  of  the  devil. 
Shall  tell  out  strange  and  uncouth  aphorisms. 
And  girt  fair  England  with  a  wall  of  brass. 
Bungay  and  I  havo  watch'd  these  threescore  days, 

*  from  her  lord^  Qy.  **from  him**?    But  the  earlier 
part  of  the  speech  is  also  evidently  corrupted, 
t  very]  The4tos.  "euery." 
X  WeaUh,  troth,  6c.]  Qy.  **  WeaUh  shall  be  tratJi;*  kc.J 


And  now  our  vital  spirits  crave  some  rest : 
If  Argus  liv'd,  and  had  his  hundred  eyes. 
They  could  not  over-watch  Phobetor'a  night. 
Now,  Miles,  in  thee  rests  Friar  Bacon's  weal : 
The  honour  and  renown  of  all  his  life 
Hangs  in  the  watching  of  this  Brazen  Head ; 
Therefore  I  charge  thee  by  the  immortal  Qod, 
That  holds  the  souls  of  men  within  his  fist, 
This  night  thou  watch ;  for  ere  the  momingHitar 
Sends  out  his  glorious  glister  on  the  north, 
The  head  will  speak :  then,  Miles,  upon  thy  life, 
Wske  me ;  for  then  by  magic  art  I'll  work 
To  end  my  seven  years'  task  with  ezccllenco. 
If  that  a  wink  but  shut  thy  watchful  eye, 
Then  farewell  Bacon's  glory  and  his  fame  ! 
Draw  dose  the  curtains,  Miles  :  now,  for  thy  life, 
Be  watchful,  and —  [PalU  atltep. 

Miles,  So ;  I  thought  you  would  talk  yourself 
asleep  anon ;  and  'tis  no  marvel,  for  Bungay  on 
the  days,  and  he  on  the  nights,  have  watched  just 
these  ten  and  fifty  days :  now  this  is  the  night, 
and  'tis  my  task,  and  no  more.  Now,  Jesus  bless 
me,  what  a  goodly  head  it  is  !  and  a  nose  1  you 
talk  of  no8  autem  glorifieare  ;  *  but  here's  a  nose 
that  I  warrant  may  be  called  nos  avutem  populare 
for  the  people  of  the  parish.  Well,  I  am  furnished 
with  weapons :  now,  sir,  I  will  set  me  down  by  a 
post,  and  make  it  as  good  as  a  watchman  to  wako 
me,  if  I  chance  to  slumber.  I  thought,  Goodman 
Head,  I  would  call  you  out  of  your  memento. 
Passion  o'  Qod,  I  have  almost  broke  my  pate  t 
[A  great  noiaeJ]  Up,  Miles,  to  your  task ;  take  your 
brown-billf  in  your  hand ;  here's  some  of  your 
master^s  hobgoblins  abroad. 

The  Brazen  ffead.  Time  is. 

MiUi,  Time  is !  Why,  Master  Brazen-head, 
have  you  such  a  capital  nose,  and  answer  you  with 
syllables,  "Time  is  "f  is  this  all  my  master's 
cunning,  to  spend  seven  years'  study  about  "  Time 
is "  f  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  we  shall  have  somo 
better  orations  of  it  anon :  well,  I'll  watch  you  as 
narrowly  as  ever  you  were  watched,  and  1*11  play 
with  you  as  the  nightingale  with  the  slow-worm  ; 
m  set  a  prick  against  my  breast.  Now  rest  there. 
Miles.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  have  almost 
killed  myself  1  [A  great  noiH.]  Up,  Miles ;  li^t 
how  they  rumble. 

The  Brazen  Bead.  Time  was. 

Milet,  Well,  Friar  Bacon,  you  have  spent  your 

*  you  talk  qf  not  atUem  glori/UaiTf  Ac]  See  uote  },  p. 
119,  sec.  ool. 

t  brownrbil(]  A  weapon  formerly  borne  by  our  foot- 
eoldiers,  and  aftenrnrds  by  ifvatohmeu :  it  was  a  aort  ol 
pike  or  halbert,  with  a  hooked  point. 
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Mxetk-yean'  study  well,  that  can  moke  your 
bead  epeak  but  two  words  at  once,  '*  Time  was." 
Yea,  marry,  time  was  when  my  master  was  a  wise 
man,  but  that  was  before  he  began  to  make  the 
Brazen  Head.  You  shall  lie  while*  your  arse  ache, 
an  your  head  speak  no  better.  Well,  I  will  watch, 
and  walk  up  and  down,  and  be  a  peripatetian 
and  a  philosopher  of  Aristotle's  stamp.  [A  great 
nciuJ]  What,  a  fresh  noise  1  Take  thy  pistols 
in  hand,  Ifiles. 
The  Brazen  Head,  Time  is  past 

14  Ughtning  puhu  forih,  and  a  liand  appears 
that  hrtaki  daien  the  Hoad  vUh  a  hammer. 

Mtlti.  Master,  master,  up  !  hell's  broken  loose ; 
your  head  speaks;  and  there's  such  a  thunder 
and  lightning,  that  I  warrant  all  Oxford  is  up  in 
arms.  Out  of  your  bed,  and  take  a  brown-bill  iu 
your  hand ;  the  latter  day  is  come. 

Bacon.  Hiles,  I  come;     [Rises  and  comet  for- 
ward,]   0,  passing  warily  watch'd  I 
Bacon  will  make  thee  next  himself  in  love. 
When  spake  the  head? 

MiUt,  When  spake  the  head  !  did  not  you  say 
that  he  should  tell  strange  principles  of  philo- 
sophy I  Why,  sir,  it  speaks  but  two  words  at  a 
time. 

Bacon,  Why,  villain,  hath  it  spoken  oft  f 

MUa.  Oft !  ay,  marry,  hath  it,  thrice;  but  in 
all  those  three  times  it  hath  uttered  but  seven 
words. 

Bacon,  As  how  ? 

Milti.  Marry,  sir,  the  first  time  he  said  "  Time 
is,**  as  if  Fabius  Commentator  should  have  pro- 
nounced a  sentence ;  [the  second  time]  he  said, 
^^Time  was ; "  and  the  third  time,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  in  great  choler,  he  said,  **  Time 
is  past." 

Bacon.  'Tis  past  indeed.    Ah,  villain  1  time  is 
post: 
My  life,  my  fiune,  my  glory,  all  are  past. — 
Bacon, 

The  turrets  of  thy  hope  are  ruin*d  down, 
Thy  seven  years'  study  lieth  in  the  dust : 
Thy  Braaen  Head  lies  broken  through  a  slave. 
That  watch'd,  and  would  not  when  the  head  did 
^Vhat  said  the  head  first  7  [will.— 

MiU4.  Even,  sir,  "  Time  is." 

Boom,  Villain,  if  thou  hadst  call'd  to  Bacon 
then. 
If  thou  hadst  watch'd,  and  wak'd  the  sleepy  frioi', 
The  Bnisen  Head  had  utter'd  aphorisms. 
And  England  had  been  circled  round  with  brass  : 


*  tBhile]  i.  0.  uatiL 


But  proud  Asmenoth,  ruler  of  the  north. 
And  Demogoi^n,  master  of  the  fi&tes, 
Grudge  that  a  mortal  man  should  work  so  much. 
Hell  trembled  at  my  deep-commanding  spells. 
Fiends  frown'd  to  see  a  man  their  over-match ; 
Bacon  might  boast  more  than  a  man  might  boast 
But  now  the  braves  of  Bacon  have  an  end, 
Europe's  conceit  of  Bacon  hath  an  end, 
His  seven  years'  practice  sorteth  to  ill  end : 
And,  villaio,  sith  my  glory  hath  an  end, 
I  will  appoint  thee  to  some  &tal  end.* 
Villain,  avoid  i  get  thee  from  Bacon's  sight  f 
Vagrant,  go  roam  and  range  about  the  world. 
And  perish  as  a  vagabond  on  earth  ! 

MiUs,  Why,  then,  sir,  you  forbid  me  your 
service  1 

Bacon.  My  service,  villain  t  with  a  fatal  curse. 
That  direful  plagues  and  mischief  fall  on  thee. 

Milet.  'Tib  no  matter,  I  am  against  you  with 
the  old  proverb, — The  more  the  fox  is  cursed,  the 
better  he  fares.  God  be  with  you,  sir :  I'll  take 
but  a  book  in  my  hand,  a  wide-sleeved  gown  on 
my  back,  and  a  crowned  cap  on  my  head,  and  see 
if  I  can  want  promotion. 

Bacon.  Some  fiend  or  ghost  haunt  on   tby 

weary  steps, 

Until  they  do  transport  thee  quick  to  hell : 

For  Bacon  shall  have  never  merry  day, 

To  lose  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  head. 

[Bxtutu. 

SnUr  the  Expbbor,  tht  Kiko  or  CAffriLS,  Kiko  Hkkrv, 
EuifOB,  Pbxncx  £x>waiu>.  Lacy,  and  Balph  Bucmell. 

Bmp.  Now,  lovely  prince,  the  primef  of  Albion's 
How  fare  the  Lady  Elinor  and  you  ?        [wealth, 
What,  have  you  courted  and  found  Castile  fit 
To  answer  England  in  equivalence  ? 
Will't  be  a  match  'twixt  bonny  Nell  and  thee  I 

P.  Bdw,  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of 
Greece, 
And  not  lie  fettered  in  fair  Helen's  looks  1 
Or  Phoebus  scape  those  piercing  amorets^ 
That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deity  f 
Can  Edward,  then,  sit  by  a  flame  and  freeze, 
Whose  heat  puts  Helen  and  fair  Daphne  down  ? 
Now,  monarchs,  ask  the  lady  if  we  gree. 

JT.  Ben,  What,  madam,  hath  my  son  found 
grace  or  no  ? 

Elin.  Seeing;  my  lord,  his  lovely  oounterfeit,$ 
And  hearing  how  his  mind  and  shape  agreed, 

*  to  iovM  fatal  end\  The  4toB.  "fiitoll  to  lomo  end.*' 

t  priine]  The  4tos.  "  prince." 

t  amartt$]  See  note  9,  p.  108,  see.  ool. 

S  cimnier/eit]  I  o.  portrait   See  note  X,  p.  159,  sec.  col. 
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I  came  not,  troop'd  with  all  this  warlike  train, 
Doubting  of  love,  but  bo  affiBotionate, 
Ab  Edward  hath  in  £!ngland  'whtA  he  won  in 
Spain.* 

K,  of  Cast  A  match,  mj  lord ;  these  wantons 
needs  must  love : 
Men  must  have  wives,  and  women  will  be  wed : 
Let's  haste  the  day  to  honour  up  the  rites. 

Ralph,  Sirrah  Hany,  shall  Ned  marry  Nell  1 

K.  Hen,  Ay,  Ralph :  how  then  ? 

Ralph.  Marry,  Harry,  follow  my  counsel :  send 
for  Friar  Bacon  to  marry  them,  for  he'll  so  conjure 
him  and  her  with  his  necromancy,  that  they  shall 
love  together  like  pig  and  lamb  whilst  they  hve. 

jr.  of  Cast  But  heorest  thou,  Ralph,  art  thou 
content  to  have  Elinor  to  thy  lady  ? 

Ralph,  Ay,  so  she  will  promise  me  two  things. 

JT.  of  Cast  What's  that»  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  That  she  will  never  scold  with  Ned, 
nor  fight  with  me. — Siirah  Harry,  I  have  put  her 
down  with  a  thing  unpossible. 

K.  Hm.  What's  that,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  Harry,  didst  thou  ever  see  that 
a  woman  could  both  hold  her  tongue  and  her 
hands  ?  no :  but  when  egg-pies '  grow  on  apple- 
trees,  then  will  thy  grey  mai*e  prove  a  bag-piper. 

Emp.  What  say  the  Lord  of  Castile  and  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  they  are  in  such  earnest  and 
secret  talk  ? 

K.  of  Cast.  I  stand,  my  lord,  amazed  at  his  talk, 
How  he  discourseth  of  the  constancy 
Of  one  Bumam'd,  for  beaut's  excellence. 
The  Fair  Maid  of  merry  Fressingfield.  f 

jr.  Sen.  *Tjb  true,  my  lord,  'tis  wondrous  for 
to  hear; 
Her  beauty  passing  Mars's  paramour. 
Her  virgin's  right  as  rich  as  Vesta's  was. 
Lacy  and  Ned  have  told  me  miracles. 

JT.  of  Cast  What  Bays  Lord  Lacy  1  shall  she  be 
his  wife? 

Xocy.  Or  else  Lord  Lacy  is  unfit  to  live. — 
May  it  please  your  highness  give  me  leave  to  post 
To  Fressingfield,  I'll  fetch  the  bonny  girl. 
And  prove,  in  true  appearance  at  the  courty 
What  I  have  vouched  often  with  my  tongue. 

K.  Hen.  Lacy,  go  to  the  'querry  of  my  stable, 
And  take  such  coursers  as  shall  fit  thy  turn  : 
Hie  thee  to  Fressingfield,  and  bring  home  the  lass ; 
JLnd,  for  her  fame  flies  through  the  English  coast, 

*  A$  Bdvard  hath  inFngland  whcU  he  iron  in  Spain]  Cor- 
rupted. 

t  The  Fair  Maid  of  merry  Frestinffield]  Hero  "fair  "  is 
a  dissyllable :  see  Walker's  Shaktipear^s  Veni/leation,  Ac, 
p.  146. 


If  it  may  please  the  Lady  Elinor, 

One  day  shall  match  your  excellence  and  her. 

Elin,  We  Castile  ladies  are  not.  very  coy ; 
Your  highness  may  command  a  greater  boon : 
And  glad  were  I  to  grace  the  Lincoln  Earl 
With  being  partner  of  his  marriage-day. 

P.  JSdvf.  Qramercyy  Nell,  for  I  do  love  the  lord. 
As  he  that's  second  to  thyself*  in  love. 

Ralph,  You  love  herl — Madam  Nell,  never 
believe  him  you,  though  he  swears  he  loves  you. 

Elin.  Why,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  his  love  is  like  unto  a  tapster^s 
glass  that  is  broken  with  every  touch;  for  he 
loved  the  fair  maid  of  Fressingfield  once  out  of 
all  ho.  t — ^Nay,  Ned,  never  wink  upon  me ;  I  care 
not,  I. 

JT.  ffen.  Ralph  tells  all ;  you  shall  have  a  good 
secretary  of  him.— 

But,  Lacy,  haste  thee  post  to  Fressingfield ; 
For  ere  thou  hast  fitted  all  things  for  her  state. 
The  solemn  marriage-day  will  be  at  hand. 

Lacy.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Sxit 

Emp.  How  shall  we  pass  this  day,  my  lord ! 

K,  Hen,  To  horse,  my  lord ;  the  day  is  passing 
fair, 
Well  fly  the  partridge,  or  go  rouse  the  deer. 
Follow,  my  lords ;  you  shall  not  want  for  sport 

[EmmoU. 

Bnier,  to  Frxab  Bjloon  in  hit  cdL,  Friab  Buitoat. 

Bwn.  What  means  the  friar  that  froUck'd  it  of 
late. 
To  sit  as  melancholy  in  his  cell  % 
As  if  he  had  neither  lost  nor  won  to-day  ? 

BoGon.  Ah,  Bungay,  my§  Brazen  Head  is  spoil'd, 
My  glory  gone,  my  seven  years'  study  lost  1 
The  fame  of  Bacon,  bruited  through  the  world. 
Shall  end  and  perish  with  this  deep  disgrace. 

Bun.  Bacon  hath  built  foundation  of  his  fame 
So  surely  on  the  wings  of  true  report, 
With  acting  strange  and  uncouth  miracles, 
As  this  cannot  infringe  what  he  deserves. 

Bacon.  Bimgay,  sit  down,  for  by  prospective 
skill 
I  find  this  day  shall  fieQl  out  ominous : 
Some  deadly  act  shall  'tide  me  ere  I  sleep ; 
But  what  and  wherein  little  can  I  guess. 

Bun.  My  mind  is  heavy,  whatsoe'er  shall  hap. 

[Knocbimg  Kiihin, 

•  «Ay«tfl  The  4tos.  "  myselfo." 

\  out  ^  ott  ho]  i.  e.  out  of  measare.  ("  Ovt  of  ttU  ho, 
Imniodicb.*'    Coles's  Diet.) 

X  To  tit  a$  mdancholy  in  his  etU]  This  line  is  printed 
twice  over  in  the  4to.  of  l&M. 

S  Ahf  Bungay,  my,  Ac.]  Qy.  "  Ah^  Bungay^  ah,  my,"  &c 
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Bacon.  Who's  that  knocks  ? 

£u7i.  Two  scholars  that  desire  to  speak  with 

you. 

3acon,  Bid  them  come  in. 

JSnier  two  Scholars. 
Now,  mj  youths,  what  would  you  have  ? 

Fim  Schcl.  Sir,  we  are  Suffolk-men  and  neigh- 
bouring friends ; 
Our  fathers  in  their  countries  lusty  squires  ; 
Their  lands  adjoin :  in  Cratfield  mine  doth  dwell, 
And  his  in  Laxfield.    We  are  college-mates. 
Sworn  brothersy  as  our  fathers  live  as  friends. 

Bacon,  To  what  end  is  all  this  ? 

Second  SchoL  Hearing  your  worship  kept  within 
your  cell 
A  glass  prospectivei  wherein  men  might  see 
Whatso  their  thoughts  or  hearts*  desire  could 

wish, 
We  come  to  know  how  that  our  fathers  &re. 

Bacon,  My  glass  is  free  for  eveiy  honest  man. 
Sit  down,  and  yon  shall  see  ere  loDg,  how  * 
Or  in  what  state  your  friendly  fathers  live,  t 
Meanwhile,  tell  me  your  names. 

Firtt  SchcL  Mine  Lambert. 

Second  Schol.  And  mine  Serlsby. 

Bactm.  Bungay,  I  smell  there  will  be  a  tragedy. 

SnUr  LAMSsart  and  Sbblbbt  vUh  rapien  and  daggen. 

Lam,  Serlsby,  thou  hast  kept  thine  hour  like 
amaQ:$ 
Thon'rt  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  squire. 
That  durst,  for  proof  of  thy  affection 
And  for  thy  mistress'  favour,  prize  U  thy  blood. 
Thou  know'st  what  words  did  pass  at  Pressing- 

field. 
Such  shameless  braves  as  manhood  cannot  brook: 
Ay,  for  I  scorn  to  bear  such  piercing  taunts, 
Prepare  thee,  Serlsby ;  one  of  us  will  die. 

Str*  Thou  see'st  I  single  [meet]  thee  [iif]  the 
field, 
And  what  I  spake,  I'll  maintain  with  my  sword: 
Stand  on  thy  guard,  I  cannot  scold  it  out. 
An  if  thou  kill  me,  think  I  have  a  son. 
That  lives  in  Oxford  in  the  Broadgates-hall,' 
Who  wUl  revenge  his  father^s  blood  with  blood. 

Lam.  And,  Serlsby,  I  have  there  a  lusty  boy, 

•  tn long,  hovi]  Qy.  ** erelong,  sin,  how"  f 

t  fathers  Uvt]  The  4to.  of  1594  "  father  liues." 

{  BnUr  LjiifBZBT,  ftc.]  See  note  f,  p.  160,  sec.  ooL 

I  SerU/bf^  thou  haet  kept  thine  hour  like  a  man]  I  may 

Just  Dodeo  that  the  author  iatended  this  line  to  be  read 

thus.— 

*'  Sorbby,  thov^M  kept  thine  hotter  like  a  man." 
H  prite]  La.  ventufe^  risk,  in  combat. 


That  dares  at  weapon  buckle  with  thy  son, 
And  lives  in  Broadgates  too,  as  well  as  thine : 
But  draw  thy  rapier,  for  we'll  have  a  bout. 
Bacon,  Now,  lusty  younkers,  look  within  the 
glass. 
And  tell  me  if  you  can  discern  your  sires. 
Firtt  SchoL  Serlsby,  'tis  hard;  thy  &ther  offers 
wrong, 
To  combat  with  my  father  in  the  field. 
Second  Schol,  Lambert,  thou  liest,  my  fiither's 
is  th'  abuse. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it,  if  my  father  harm. 
Bun.  How  goes  it,  sirs  ? 
First  Sehol  Our  fathers  are  in  combat  hard  by 

Fressingfield. 
Bacon,  Sit  still,  my  firiends,  and  see  the  event. 
Lam,  Why  stand'st  thou,  Serlsby  1    doubt'st 
thou  of  thy  life  ? 
A  veney,*  man  !  fair  Margaret  craves  so  much. 
Ser,  Then  this  for  her. 
Fint  Schol.  Ah,  well  thrust  I 
Second  Schol,  But  mark  the  ward. 

[Lambibt  and  Beblbbt  sta^  eath  other. 

Lam,  0, 1  am  slain  1  [Diet, 

Ser.  And  I, — Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !   [Diet, 
First  Schol,  My  father  slain  1 — Serlsby,  ward 

that. 
Second  Sehol.  And  so  is  mine! — ^Lambert,  I'll 

quite  thee  welL 

[The  two  Scholan  stab  each  other,  and  die. 

Bun.  0  strange  stratagem  ! 

Bacon,  See,  friar,  where  the  fathers  f  both  lie 
dead ! — 
Bacon,  thy  magic  doth  effect  this  massacre : 
This  glass  prospective  worketh  many  woes ; 
And  therefore  seeing  these  brave  lusty  Brutes, 
These  friendly  youths,  did  perish  by  thine  art| 
End  all  thy  magic  and  thine  art  at  once. 
The  poniard  that  did  end  their  t  &tal  lives. 
Shall  break  the  cause  efficiat  of  their  woes. 
So  fade  the  glass,  and  end  with  it  the  shows 
That  necromancy  did  infuse  the  crystal  with. 

[Breake  ths  gUut, 

Bun.  What  means  leam'd  Bacon  thus  to  break 
his  glass? 

Bacon,  1  tell  thee,  Bungay,  it  repents  me  sore 
That  ever  Bacon  meddled  in  this  art 
The  hours  I  have  spent  in  pyromantic  spells. 
The  fearful  tossing  in  the  latest  night 
Of  papers  fiill  of  necromantic  charms. 
Conjuring  and  adjuring  devils  and  fiends, 


•  A  veney]  i.  e.  A  bout 
t  fathers]  Qy  "seholars  ' 
:  their]  The4to«.  "the." 
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With  stole  EDd  alb  and  strong  *  pentageron ; 
The  wresting  of  the  holy  name  of  Qod, 
A|  Sother^  Eloim,  and  Adonai, 
Alpha,  Manoth,  and  Tetragrammaton, 
With  praying  to  the  five-fold  powers  of  heaven. 
Are  instances  that  Bacon  must  be  damn*d 
For  using  devils  to  oounteirail  his  Qod. — 
Yet,  Bacon,  cheer  thee,  drown  not  in  despair : 
Sins  have  their  salves,  repentance  can  do  much : 
Think  Mercy  sits  where  Justice  holds  her  seat. 
And  from  those  wounds  those  bloody  Jews  did 
Which  by  thy  magic  oft  did  bleed  afresh,   [pierce, 
From  thence  for  thee  the  dew  of  mercy  drops, 
To  wash  the  wrath  of  high  Jehovah's  ire. 
And  make  thee  as  a  new-bom  babe  from  sin. — 
Bungay,  I'll  spend  the  remnant  of  my  life 
In  pure  devotion,  praying  to  my  Qod 
That  he  would  save  what  Bacon  vainly  lost. 

lExeuni. 

EnUr  Maboarst  in  nun*j  apparel,  the  Keeper,  and  their 

Friend. 

Keq>er,  Margaret,  be  not  so  headstrong  in  these 
O,  bury  not  such  beauty  in  a  cell,  [vows : 

That  England  hath  held  famous  for  the  hue ! 
Thy  father's  hair,  like  to  the  silver  blooms 
That  beautify  the  shrubs  of  Africa, 
Shall  fall  before  the  dated  time  of  death. 
Thus  to  forgo  his  lovely  Margaret. 

3far,  Ah,  father,  when  the  haimony  of  heaven 
Soundeth  the  measures  of  a  lively  faith. 
The  vain  illusions  of  this  flattering  world 
Seem  odious  to  the  thoughts  of  Margaret 
I  lovM  once, — Lord  Lacy  was  my  love ; 
And  now  I  hate  myself  for  that  I  lov'd, 
And  doted  more  on  him  than  on  my  God, — 
For  this  I  scourge  myself  with  sharp  repents. 
But  now  the  touch  of  such  aspiring  sins 
Tells  me  all  love  is  lust  but  love  of  heavens ; 
That  beauty  us'd  for  love  is  vanity : 
The  world  contains  naught  but  alluring  baits, 
Pride,t  flattery,  and  inconstant  thoughts. 
To  shun  the  pricks  of  death,  I  leave  the  world, 
And  vow  to  meditate  on  heavenly  bliss^ 
To  live  in  Framlingham  a  holy  mm, 
Holy  and  pure  in  conscience  and  in  deed ; 
And  for  to  wish  all  maids  to  learn  of  me 
To  seek  heaven's  joy  before  earth's  vanity. 

Friend,  And  will  you,  then,  Mai^garet,  be  shorn 
a  nun,  and  so  leave  us  all  1 

Mar.  Now  farewell  world,  the  engine  of  all 
woe  ! 

•  strong]  The  4tos.  "straoge."   But  compare,  in  p.  155, 
sec.  col.,  "  Bow  to  the  force  of  his  pentageron." 
t  Pride,  Ac]  A  slightly  mutilatod  line. 


Farewell  to  Mends  and  father !  Welcome  Christ ! 
Adieu  to  dainty  robes  1  this  base  attire 
Better  befits  an  humble  mind  to  Qod 
Than  all  the  show  of  rich  habiliments. 
Farewell,  0  love  1  *  and,  with  fond  love,  farewell 
Sweet  Lacy,  whom  I  lovM  once  so  dear  I 
Ever  be  well,  but  never  in  my  thoughts. 
Lest  I  offend  to  think  on  Lacy's  love : 
But  even  to  that,  as  to  the  rest,  farewell ! 

Enter  Lacv,  Wabrxn,  and  Ermbbt,  booted  and  tpurrid. 

Lacy.  Come  on,  my  wags,    wore   near   the 
Keeper's  lodge. 
Here  have  I  oft  walk'd  in  the  watery  meads, 
And  chatted  with  my  lovely  Margaret. 

War.  Sirrah  Ned,  is  not  this  the  Keeper  1 

Jjaey.  'Tis  the  same. 

Ervu  The  old  lecher  hath  gotten  holy  mutton  t 
to  him ;  a  nun,  my  lord. 

Laqf.  Keeper,  how  far'st  thou?   holla,  man, 
what  cheer  ? 
How  doth  Peggy,  thy  daughter  and  my  love  ? 

Keeper.  Ah,  good  my  lord !  0,  woe  is  me  for 
Peggy! 
See  where  she  stands  dad  in  her  nun's  attire, 
Ready  for  to  be  shorn  in  Framlingham  : 
She  leaves  the  world  because  she  left  your  love. 
0,  good  my  lord,  persuade  her  if  you  can  ! 

Zacy.  Why,  how  now,  Mai^garet !  what,  a  mal- 
content ? 
A  nuni  what  holy  father  taught  you  this, 
To  task  yourself  to  such  a  tedious  life 
As  die  a  maid?  'twere  injury  to  me. 
To  smother  up  such  beauty  in  a  celL 

3far.  Lord  Lacy,  thinking  of    myt  former 
'miss,$ 
How  fondll  the  prime  of  wanton'yean  were  spent^ 
In  love  (0,  fie  upon  that  fond  conceit, 
Whose  hap  and  .essence  hangeth  in  the  eye  1), 
I  leave  both  love  and  love's  content  at  once. 
Betaking  me  to  him  that  Is  true  love. 
And  leaving  all  the  world  for  love  of  him. 

Lacy*  Whence,  Peggy,  oomes  this  metamor- 
phosis? 
What,  shorn  a  nim,  and  I  have  from  the  court 
Posted  with  coursers  to  convey  thee  hence 

*  FareveU^  OUtve/]  The4toe.  "Loaoi,  OUnu.'* 

t  mutton]  A  cant  tenn  for  a  proetitnto. 

:  my]  The  earlier  4tos.  «'  thy." 

S  'miu]  For  amiu,  L  e.  fault. 

II  fond]  i.  c.  /oiu2/y,~fooltflhly,  vainly. 

%  the  prime  qjT  wanton  yean  vere  tpent]  In  almost  all  ottr 
early  writen  (Shakespeare  included)  are  similar  in- 
stances of  a  nominative  singular  being  foUowcd  by  a 
verb  plural  when  a  gouitivo  plural  intervenes.  \, 
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To  Windsor,  where  our  marriage  shall  be  kept  t 
Thy  weddingTobes  are  in  the  tailor's  hands. 
Come,  Peggji  leave  these  peremptory  tows. 

Mar,  Did  not  my  lord  resign  his  interest. 
And  make  divorce  'twixt  Maigaret  and  him? 

Xacy.  'Twas  but  to  try  sweet  Peggy's  constancy. 
But  will  fair  Haigaret  leave  her  love  and  lordl 

Mar,  Is  not  heaven's  joy  before  earth's  fading 
bliss, 
And  life  above  sweeter  than  life  in  lovel 

Zocjf.  Why,  then,  Margaret  will  be  shorn  a  nun  ? 

Mot,  Margaret 
Hath  made  a  vow  which  may  not  be  rovok'd. 

Tfor.  We  cannot  stay,  my  lord \*  an  if  she  be 
so  Btricty 
Our  leisure  grants  us  not  to  woo  afresh. 

Ermt,  Chooie  you,  fair  damsel,  yet  the  choice 
is  yours, — 
Either  a  solemn  nunnery  or  the  court, 
Qod  or  Lord  Lacy :  which  contents  you  best, 
To  be  a  nun  or  else  Lord  Lacy's  wifel 

hiqi.  A  good  motion. — ^Peggy,  your  answer 
must  be  short 

Mar.  The  flesh  is  frail :  my  lord  doth  know  it 
well, 
That  when  he  comes  with  his  enchanting  face, 
Whate'erf  betide,  I  cannot  eay  him  nay. 
Off  goes  the  habit  of  a  maiden's  heart, 
And,  seeing  fortune  will,  fair  Framlingham, 
And  all  the  show  of  holy  nuns,  farewell  1 
Lacy  for  me,  if  he  will  be  my  lord. 

Xacy.  Peggy,  thy  lord,  thy  love,  thy  husband.^ 
Trust  me,  by  truth  of  knighthood,  that  the  king 
Stays  for  to  marry  matchless  Elinor, 
Until  I  bring  thee  richly  to  the  courts 
That  one  day  may  both  marry  her  and  thee. — 
How  say'st  thou,  Keeper  \  art  thou  glad  of  this  ^ 

Kup,  As  if  §  the  English  king  had  g^ven 
The  park  and  deer  of  Freasingfield  to  me. 

Emt.  I  pray  thee,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  why  art 
thou  in  a  brown  study  ] 

War,  To  see  the  nature  of  women ;  thatbethoy 
never  so  near  Qod,  yet  they  love  to  die  in  a  man's 
arms. 


*  t«y  lord]  Host  probably  an  addition  by  somo  tran> 
fcriber ;  which  not  only  injores  the  metre,  but  is  out  of 
plooa  in  the  mouth  of  Warren,  who  is  himself  a  '.'  lord  '\ 
and  who,  when  ho  last  addressed  Lacy,  called  him 
••ftln«h  Ned." 

t  WhaUtr\  The  4t08.  "Whatsoe'er."  (Compare  the 
preceding  play,  p.  110,  first  col.,  where  (see  note)  the  old 
ooplee  have  *'  Howsoever/'  though  the  metre  poeitiTely 
xrqtilne  * '  Howe'er  ".) 

}  My  Aic«6ima]  Qy.  '*  My  huAand,  I 

l>«  4^1  Or*  "  ^»  glad  OS  if** 


Lacy,  What  have  you  fit  for  breakfast  1    We 
have  hied 
And  posted  all  this  night  to  Fressingfield. 

Mar,  Butter  and  cheese,  and  umblea*  of  a  deer, 
Such  as  poor  keepers  have  within  their  lodge. 
Lacy.  And  not  a  bottle  of  wine? 
Mar.  We'll  fiind  one  for  my  lord. 
Lacy.  Gome,  Sussex,  let  us  in :  we  shall  have 
more, 

For  she  speaks  least,  to  hold  her  promise  sure. 

IBxaiad. 

i^ttcraDeriL 
DtvU,  How  restless  are  the  ghosts  of  hellish 
8prite8,t 
When  every  charmer  with  his  magic  spells 
Calls  us  from  nine-fold-trenchM  Phlegethon, 
To  scud  and  over-scour  the  earth  in  post 
Upon  the  speedy  wings  of  swiftest  winds  ! 
Now  Bacon  hath  raia'd  me  from  the  darkest 

deep, 
To  search  about  the  world  for  Miles  his  man. 
For  Miles,  and  to  torment  his  lazy  bones 
For  careless  watching  of  his  Brazen  Head. 
See  where  he  comes :  0,  he  is  mine. 

Enter  Milbs  in  a  goun  and  a  eomer-cap. 

Miles.  A  scholar,  quoth  you  1  marry,  sir,  I 
would  I  had  been  made  a  bottle-maker  when  I 
was  made  a  scholar;  for  I  can  get  neither  to  be  a 
deacon,  reader,  nor  schoolmaster,  no,  not  the 
clerk  of  a  parish.  Some  call  me  dunce ;  another 
saith,  my  head  is  as  full  of  Latin  ns  an  egg's  full 
of  oatmeal :  thus  I  am  tormented,  that  the  devil 
and  Friar  Bacon  haunt  me. — Good  Lord,  here's 
one  of  my  master's  devils !  I'll  go  speak  to  him. 
— What,  Master  Plutus,  how  cheer  you  f 

Dev.  Dost  thou  know  me? 

Miles,  Know  you,  sir  1  why,  are  not  you  one 
of  my  master's  devils,  that  were  wont  to  come  to 
my  master,  Doctor  Bacon,  at  Brassen-noee  1 

Dev,  Tea,  marry,  am  I. 

Miles.  Good  Lord,  Master  Plutus,  I  have  seen 
you  a  thousand  times  at  my  master's,  and  yet  I 
had  never  the  manners  to  make  you  drink.  But, 
sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  how  conformable  you  are  to 
the  statute. — ^I  warrant  you,  he's  as  yeomanly  a 
man  as  you  shall  see :  mark  you,  masters,  here's 
a  plain  honest  man,  without  welt  or  guard.^ — 
But  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  you  come  lately  from 
helU 

*  unMe»]  i.  e.  tho  inward  parts. 

t  9priU»]  The  4to.  of  1694  '*  spirits." 

t  fftMtdl  Or  gardt^l  e.  facing,  trimming. 
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Dtv.  Aj,  marry :  how  then  f 

MiUt.  Faith,  'tu  a  place  I  have  deaired  loDg  to 
■ee  :  have  yoa  not  good  tippling-hoosea  there  f 
may  not  a  man  have  a  lusty  fire  there,  a  pot  of 
good  ale,  a  pair*  of  cards,  a  swinging  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  brown  toast  that  will  dap  a  white 
waistcoat  on  a  cup  of  good  drink  1 

Dev.  All  this  yon  may  have  there. 

MiUt,  Ton  are  for  me,  friend,  and  I  am  for 
you.  Bat  I  pray  you,  may  I  not  have  an  office 
there  1 

J>ev,  Yes,  a  thousand :  what  wouldst  then  be? 

AfiUt,  By  my  troth,  sir,  in  a  place  where  I  may 
profit  myself.  I  know  hell  is  a  hot  place,  and 
men  are  manrellous  dry,  and  much  drink  is 
spent  there ;  I  would  be  a  tapster. 

Jkv.  Tboushalt. 

Miles,  There's  nothing  lets  me  from  going  with 
you,  but  that  'tis  a  long  journey,  and  I  have 
never  a  hone. 

Jkv,  Thou  shalt  ride  on  my  back. 

MUet,  Now  surely  here's  a  courteous  .dsTil, 
that,  for  to  pleasure  his  friend,  will  not  stick  to 
make  a  jade  of  himself. — But  I  pray  you,goodman 
friend,  let  me  move  a  question  to  yoo. 

Ikv.  What's  that} 

MUei,  I  pray  you,  whether  is  your  paee  a  trot 
or  an  amble  1 

Dev,  An  amble. 

MtUs,  'Tib  well;  but  take  heed  it  be  not  a 
trot :  but  'tis  no  matter,  I'll  preTent  it. 

[Puti  on  tpurt. 
Dev.  What  dost? 

MUet,  Marry, friend,  I  put  on  my  spurs;  for  if 

I  find  your  pace  either  a  trot  or  else  uneasy, 

I'll  put  you  to  a  false  gallop;  I'll  make  you 

feel  the  benefit  of  my  spurs. 

Dev,  Qet  up  upon  my  back. 

[MiLia  nunttiti  on  the  Devil's  hack 
MUet.  0  Lord,  here's  even  a  goodly  marvel, 
when  a  man  rides  to  hell  on  the  devil's  back ! 

[Exeunty  the  Jkvil  roaring. 

Snttr  Ike  Empibor  wUh  a  pointleu  tvord  :  next  the  Kino 
OP  CAsnuB  canying  a  tword  wUK  a  point;  Laot 
carrying  the  globe;  Panics  Edwasd  ;  Wahrsit  carry- 
ing a  rod  of  gold  «Uh  a  dove  on  it;  Ehmsbt  vith  a 
crown  and  aeeptre;  Frikoess  Eunok  wit4  Haboarxt 
Countas  of  Lincoln  on  her  Uft  hand  ;  KiKO  Henry  ; 
Bacoit  ;  and  Lords  attending. 

P.  Edw,  Great  potentates,  earth's  miracles  for 
state, 
Think  that  Prince  Edward  humbles  at  your  feet, 

*  pair]  Le.  pack :  "out  commeth  an  old  pairt  of  cardes, 
whereat  the  Barnard  teacheth  the  Verser  a  new  game," 
Ac.  Greene's  NotatU  JHtcousry  of  Gootnage,  1591,  Big. 
A4. 


And,  for  these  fiivoun^  on  his  martial  sword 
He  vows  perpetual  homage  to  yonraelves, 
Yielding  these  honours  unto  Elinor. 

£.  Ben.  Qramercies,  lordings ;  old  Plantagraet, 
That  roles  and  sways  the  Albion  diadem, 
With  tears  discovers  these  conceive  jo7*i 
And  vows  reqnital,  if  Us  men-at-arms, 
The  wealth  of  England,  or  due  honours  done 
To  Elinor,  may  quite  his  favourites.* 
But  all  this  while  what  say  you  to  the  dames 
That  shine  like  to  the  crystal  lamps  of  heaven  1 

JBmp.  If  but  a  third  were  added  to  these  two. 
They  did  surpass  those  gozgeous  images 
That  gloried  Ida  with  rich  beauty's  wealth. 

Mar,  'Tis  I,  my  lords,  who  humbly  on  my  knee 
Must  yield  her  orisons  to  mighty  Jove 
For  lifting  up  his  handmaid  to  this  state ; 
Brought  from  her  homely  cottage  to  the  court, 
And  grao'd  with  kings,  princes,  and  emperorsy 
To  whom  (next  to  the  noble  Lincoln  Earl) 
I  vow  obedience,  and  such  humble  love 
As  may  a  handmaid  to  such  mighty  men. 

P,  Slin.   Thoa  martial  man  that  wears  the 
Almain  orown. 
And  yon  the  western  potentates  of  might, 
The  Albion  princess,  English  Edward*s  wife, 
Proud  that  the  lovely  star  of  Freesingfield, 
Fair  llargaret,  Countess  to  the  Lincoln  Earl, 
Attends  on  Elinor, — gramerciei^  lord,  for  her, — 
'Tii  I  give  thanks  for  Margaret  to  you  all. 
And  rest  for  her  due  bounden  to  yourselveB. 

K,  Sen,  Seeing  the  marriage  is  sol^mnizM, 
Let's  march  in  triumph  to  the  royal  feast. — 
But  why  stands  Friar  Bacon  here  so  mute  1 

Paeon.  Repentant  for  the  follies  of  my  youth. 
That  magic's  secret  mysteries  misled. 
And  joyful  that  this  royal  marriage 
Portends  such  bliss  unto  this  matchless  realm. 

JSC,  Men.  Why,  Bacon, 
What  strange  event  shall  happen  to  this  land  ? 
Or  what  shall  grow  from  Edward  and  his  queen  1 

Paeon,  I  find  t  by  deep  prescience  of  mine  art, 
Which  once  I  tempered  in  my  secret  cell. 
That  here  where  Brute  did  build  his  Troynovaat, 
From  forth  the  royal  garden  of  a  king 
Shall  flourish  out  so  rioh  and  fair  a  bud. 
Whose  brightness  shall  de&ce  proud  Phoebus' 
And  overshadow  Albion  with  her  leaves,  [flower. 
Till  then  Mars  shall  be  master  of  the  field, 
But  then  the  stormy  threats  of  wars  shall  cease  : 

* /avourUa]  Qy.  "favourers"? 

t  IJlnd,  tc]  One  of  those  compliments  to  Queen  Elisa* 
beth  which  frequontly  occur  at  the  oondusicna  of  dfamaa 
acted  during  her  lifetime. 
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The  hone  shall  stamp  as  careless  of  the  pike, 
Drams  shall  be  tam'd  to  timbrels  of  delight ; 
With  wealthy  favours  plenty  shall  enrich 
The  strand  that  gladded  wandering  Brute  to  see, 
And  peace  from  heaven  shall  harbour  in  these* 

leaves 
That  gorgeous  beautify  this  matchless  flower : 
Apollo's  heliotropion  then  shall  stoop, 
And  Venus'  hyacinth  shall  vail  f  her  top ; 
Juno  shall  shut  her  gilliflowers  up, 
And  Pallas'  bay  shall  'bash  her  brightest  green; 
Ceres'  carnation,  in  consdrt  with  those. 
Shall  stoop  and  wonder  at  Diana's  rose. 

K,  Jffm.  This  prophecy  is  mysticaL 

But,  glorious  X  commanders  of  Europa's  love, 
That  make  fair  England  like  that  wealthy  isle 
Circled  with  Gihon  and  swift  Euphrate8|$ 
In  royalising  Henry's  Albion 
With  presence  of  your  princely  mightiness, — 
Let's  march :  II  the  tables  all  are  spread, 
And  viands,  such  as  England's  wealth  aflfords, 
Are  ready  set  to  furnish  out  the  boards. 
You  shall  have  welcome,  mighty  potentates : 
It  rests  to  furnish  up  this  royal  feast. 
Only  your  hearts  be  frolic ;  for  the  time 
Craves  that  we  taste  of  naught  but  jouissance. 
Thus  glories  England  over  all  the  west. 

[Exeunt  omna, 

OmM  t^U  ^  puwAum  qyi  mitcuU  utile  dulcu 


The  FamovM  ffittorie  of  Fryer  Baeon,  on  which 
Greene  founded  Ida  drama,  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  Prefatory  Essay  to  this  volume, 
and  a  specimen  of  it  is  now  subjoined : 

"flow  IVyer  Bacon  made  a  Brasen  Head  to 
speake,  by  the  which  hee  would  have  walled 
England  about  with  brosse. 
Fbisb  Bacon,  reading  one  day  of  the  many 
conquests  of  England,  bethought  himselfe  how 
he  might  keepe  it  hereafter  from  the  like  con- 


•  tke»i\  Qy.  "thoeo"?  but  our  early  writew  did  not 
always  nutke  the  distinction  between  "(htn**  aud 
*'  tboeo  **  which  ifl  made  at  the  present  day. 

t  Mu'i]  i.  a,  lower. 

X  But,  glorimu,  tc  ]  Some  corruption  here.  Qy.  **Bvt, 
ffloriofu  coTQndea  o//'  tc  ? 

I  «r\^  BufAnUet]  The  4tos.  "first  JupAnrfw ".—That 
I  have  rightly  corrected  the  text  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing line  of  our  author's  (Mcundo  Furioso, — 

^From  whence  floweth  Gihon  and  tw\ft  BuphreOei." 

p.  SO,  sec.  col.,  where  see  note. 

fl  Lift  march]  Qy.  "  I<«  us  march  hence  "  ? 

IT  Omao  tuUt,  &&]  Greene's  flivourite  motto:  see  the 
tieiee  of  hb  ifttMe-works  in  the  List  appended  to  the 
AecvmUe/hitlife. 


quests,  and  so  make  himselfe  &mous  hereafter 
to  all  posterities.  This,  after  great  study,  hee 
found  could  be  no  way  so  well  done  as  one ; 
which  was  to  make  a  head  of  brasse,  and  if  he 
could  make  this  head  to  speaks,  and  heare  it 
when  it  speakes,  then  might  hee  be  able  to  wall 
all  England  about  with  brasse.  To  this  purpose 
hee  got  one  Fryer  Bungey  to  assist  him,  who  was 
a  great  scholler  and  a  magician,  but  not  to  bee 
compared  to  Fryer  Bacon :  these  two  with  great 
study  and  paines  so  framed  a  head  of  brasse, 
that  in  the  inward  parts  thereof  there  was  all 
things  like  as  in  a  naturall  mans  head.  This 
being  done,  they  were  as  farre  from  perfection 
of  the  worke  as  they  were  before,  for  they  knew 
not  how  to  give  those  parts  that  they  had.  made 
motion,  without  which  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  speake :  many  bookes  they  read,  but  yet 
could  not  finde  out  any  hope  of  what  they  sought, 
that  at  the  last  they  concluded  to  raise  a  spirit, 
and  to  know  of  him  that  which  they  could  not 
attaine  to  by  their  owne  studies.  To  do  this 
they  prepared  all  things  ready,  and  went  one 
evening  to  a  wood  thereby,  and  after  many 
ceremonies  used,  they  spake  the  words  of  con- 
iuration;  which  the  Devill  straight  obeyed,  and 
appeared  unto  them,  asking  what  they  would  T 
'  Know/  said  Fryer  Bacon, '  that  wee  have  made 
an  artificiall  head  of  brasse,  which  we  would  have 
to  speake,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  wee  have 
raised  thee ;  and  being  raised,  wee  wUl  here  keepe 
thee,  unlesse  thou  tell  to  us  the  way  and  manner 
how  to  make  this  head  to  speake.'  The  Devill 
told  him  that  he  had  not  that  power  of  him- 
selfe. 'Beginner  of  lyes,'  said  Fryer  Bacon, '  I 
know  that  thou  dost  dissemble,  and  therefore  tell 
it  us  quickly,  or  else  wee  will  here  bind  thee  to 
remaine  during  our  pleasures.'  At  these  threat- 
nings  the  Devill  consented  to  doe  it,  and  told 
them,  that  with  a  continuel  fame  of  the  six 
hotest  simples  it  should  have  motion,  and  in  one 
month  space  speak;  the  time  of  the  moneth  or 
day  hee  knew  not :  also  hee  told  them,  that  if 
they  heard  it  not  before  it  had  done  speaking,  all 
their  labour  should  be  lost.  They  being  satis- 
fied, licensed  the  spirit  for  to  depart. 

Then  went  these  two  learned  fryers  home 
againe,  and  prepared  the  simples  ready,  and  made 
the  fume,  and  with  continuall  watching  attended 
when  this  brasen  head  would  speake.  Thus 
watched  they  for  three  weekes  without  any  rest, 
so  that  they  were  so  weary  and  sleepy  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  refraine  from  rest:    then 

called  Fryer  Bacon  his  man  Miles,  and  told  him, 
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that  it  wflyi  not  unknown  to  him  what  paines 
Fryer  Bungey  and  hinuelfe  had  taken  for  three 
weekes  apace,  onely  to  make,  and  to  heare  the 
Brasen-head  speake,  which  if  they  did  not,  then 
had  they  lost  all  their  labour,  and  all  England 
had  a  great  losse  thereby;  therefore  hee  intreated 
Miles  that  he  would  watch  whilst  that  they  slept, 
and  call  them  if  the  head  speake.  '  Feare  not, 
good  master,'  said  Miles,  'I  will  not  sleepe,  but 
barken  and  attend  upon  the  head,  and  if  it  doc 
chance  to  speake,  I  will  call  you ;  therefore  I  pray 
take  you  both  your  rests  and  let  mee  alone  for 
watching  this  head.'  After  Fryer  Bacon  had 
given  him  a  great  charge  the  second  time.  Fryer 
Bungy  and  he  went  to  sleepe,  and  Miles,  alone  to 
watch  the  brasen  head.  Miles,  to  keepe  him 
from  sleeping,  got  a  tabor  and  pipe,  and  being 
merry  disposed,  sung  this  song  to  a  northren 
tune  of 

'CA1I*8T  TH0T7  NOT  VROIC  NEWOASTLB?' 

To  couple  is  a  custome, 

all  things  thereto  agree : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  loTeT 

since  love  to  all  is  ttee. 

But  ne  have  one  that's  pretty, 

her  cheekes  of  scarlet  die. 
For  to  breed  my  delight, 

When  that  I  ligge  *  her  by. 

Though  Tertue  be  a  dowry, 

yet  He  chuse  money  store : 
If  my  love  prove  untrue, 

with  that  I  can  get  more. 

The  falre  is  oft  unconstaot, 

the  blacke  is  often  proud : 
He  ohuse  a  lovely  browne ; 

come,  fidler,  scrape  thy  crowd,  f 

Come,  fldler,  scrape  thy  crowd, 
for  Peggie  the  browne  is  she 

Hust  be  my  bride :  God  guide 
that  Peggy  and  I  agree  I 

With  his  owne  musioke  and  such  songs  as 
these  spent  he  hia  time,  and  kept  from  sleeping 
at  last.  After  some  noyse  the  head  spake  these 
two  words,  TIME  IS.  Miles,  hearing  it  to  speake 
no  more,  thought  his  master  would  be  angry  if 
hce  waked  him  for  that,  and  therefore  he  let 
them  both  sleepe,  and  began  to  mocke  the  head 
in  this  manner;  'Thou  brazen-faced  head,  hath 
my  master  tooke  all  this  paines  about  thee,  and 
now  dost  thou  requite  him  with  two  words, 
TIME  IB?  Had  hee  watched  with  a  lawyer  so  long 
as  he  hath  watched  with  thee,  he  would  have 

•  liffgf]  i.  e.  lie. 
t  crotcd]  L  0.  fiddle. 


given  him  more  and  better  words  then  thou  hast 
yet  If  thou  canst  speake  no  wiser,  they  shal 
sleepe  till  doomes  day  for  me :  timi  ib  i  I  know 
Time  is,  and  that  you  shall  heare,  Qoodman 
Bnzen-fiice:^ 

TO  TBS  TUHB  OV  *  DAIKTIE,  OOMS  THOU  TO  MB.' 

Time  is  for  some  to  plant, 
Time  is  for  some  to  sowe. 
Time  is  for  some  to  graft 
The  home^  as  some  doe  knowe. 

Time  is  for  some  to  eate^ 
Time  is  for  some  to  sleepe. 
Time  is  for  some  to  laugh, 
Time  is  for  some  to  weepe. 

Time  is  for  some  to  sing. 
Time  is  for  some  to  pny. 
Time  is  for  some  to  croepe, 
That  have  drunke  all  the  day. 

Time  is  to  cart  a  bawd. 
Time  is  to  whip  a  whore. 
Time  is  to- hang  a  theefe, 
And  time  is  for  much  more. 

'Do  you  tell  us,  copper-nose,  when  time  tsI 
I  hope  we  schollers  know  our  times,  when  to 
drinke  drunke,  when  to  kisse  our  hostes,  when  to 
goe  on  her  score,  and  when  to  pay  it, — that  time 
comes  seldome.'  Affcer  halfe  an  houre  had 
passed,  the  head  did  speake  againe,  two  words, 
which  were  these,  time  was.  Miles  respected 
these  words  as  little  as  he  did  the  former,  and 
would  not  wake  them,  but  still  scoffed  at  the 
brazen  head,  that  it  had  learned  no  better  words, 
and  have  such  a  tutor  as  his  master:  and  in 
scome  of  it  sung  this  song ; 

TO  THE  TUKS  OF  'A  RICH  MERCHAKT-MAN.' 

Time  was  when  thou,  a  kettle, 
wert  fill'd  with  better  matter; 

But  Fryer  Bacon  did  thee  8ix)yle 
when  ho  thy  sides  did  batter. 

Time  was  when  conscience  dwellbd 

with  men  of  occupation; 
Time  was  when  lawyers  did  not  thrive 

BO  well  by  mens  vexation. 

Time  was  when  kings  and  bcggers 

of  one  pooro  stuflb  had  being; 
Time  was  when  office  kept  no  knaves,—— 

that  time  it  was  worth  seeing. 

Time  was  a  bowle  of  water 

did  give  the  face  reflection ; 
Time  was  when  women  knew  no  paint, 

Which  now  tbey  call  complexion. 

• 

'Time  was!  I  know  that,  brazen*face,  without 
your  telling,  I  know  Time  was,  and  I  know  what 
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tluDgs  there  was  when  Time  was;  and  if  you 
tpeake  no  wiser,  no  master  shall  be  waked  for 
mee.'  Thus  Miles  talked  and  sung  till  another 
halfe-houre  was  gone:    then  the  braasen  head 

I 

spake  again  these  words,  Timb  is  fast;  and 
therewith  fell  downe,  and  presently  followed  a 
terrible  noyse,  with  strange  flashes  of  fire/so  that 
Miles  was  halfe  dead  with  feare.  At  this  noyse 
the  two  Fryers  awaked,  and  wondred  to  see  the 
whole  roome  so  full  of  smoake ;  but  that  being 
yaniahed,  they  might  perceive  the  brazen  head 
broken  and  lying  on  the  ground.  At  this  sight 
they  grieved,  and  called  Miles  to  know  how  this 
came.  Miles,  halfe  dead  with  feai*e,  said  that  it 
fell  downs  of  itselfe,  and  that  with  the  noyse 
and  fire  that  followed  ho  was  almost  frighted  out 
of  his  wits.  Fryer  Bacon  asked  him  if  hee  did 
not  speake  ? '  Tes/  quoth  Miles, '  it  spake,  but  to 
no  purpose :  lie  have  a  parrct  speake  better  in 
that  time  that  you  have,  been  teaching  this 
brazen  head.'  '  Out  on  thee,  villaine  !'  said  Fiyer 
Bacon ;  '  thou  hast  undone  us  both  :  hadst  thou 


but  called  us  when  it  did  speake,  all  England  had 
been  walled  round  about  with  brasse,  to  its  glory 
and  our  eternal  fames.  What  were  the  wordes  it 
spake? '  'Very  few/  said  Miles,  'and  those  were 
none  of  the  wisest  that  I  have  heard  neither: 
first  he  said,  tdib  ib.'  'Hadst  thou  call*d  us 
then,'  said  Fryer  Bacon, '  we  had  been  made  for 
ever.'  '  Then,'  said  Miles,  'half-an-hour  after  it 
spake  againe  and  said,  time  was.'  'And  wouldst 
thou  not  call  us  theni'  said  Bungcy.  *Alas,' 
said  Miles,  'I  thought  he  would  have  told  me 
some  long  tale,  and  then  I  purposed  to  havo 
called  you:  then  half-on-houre  after  he  cried, 
TIME  IS  PAST,  and  made  such  a  noyse  that  hee 
hath  waked  you  himselfe,  mee  thinkes.'  At 
this  Fiyer  Bacon  was  in  such  a  rage  that  hee 
would  have  beaten  his  man,  but  he  was  restrained 
by  Bungey :  but  neverthelesse,  for  his  punishment, 
he  with  his  art  struck  him  dumbe  for  one  whole 
months  space.  Thus  the  greate  worke  of  theso 
learned  fryers  was  overthrown,  to  their  great 
griefesy  by  this  simple  fellow." 
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Mtuk  jAaying  in<A«n,  enter  Aster  OssROif,  King  nS 
Fairitt:  and  Antics,  vho  dance  about  a  tomb  pUued 
convtfiimtly  on  the  ttoffe;  out  of  the  tshich  svddenly 
daHt  up,  oi  they  dance,  Bohan,  a  Scot,  attirtd  Uke  a  rid- 
ftM  *  vMkn^  from  whmn  the  Antics  fiy.   Obibov  manet. 

Bok.  Ajr  say,  what's  thou  ? 
Ofter.  Thy  friend,  Bohao. 
Bok,  What  wot  I  or  reck  I  thati  Whay,  guid 
man,  I  reck  no  friend  nor  ay  reck  no  foe ;  als  ene 
to  me.  Git  thee  ganging,  and  trouble  not  may 
whayet,t  or  ays  gar  X  ^hee  recon  me  nene  of  thay 
fnend,  by  the  Mary  mass,  sail  I. 

Cher,  Why,  angry  Scot,§  I  visit  thee  for  love ; 
then  what  moves  thee  to  wrath  ? 

BoK,  The  deil  a  whit  reck  I  thy  love;  for  I 
know  too  well  that  true  love  took  her  flight 
twenty  winter  sence  to  heaven,  whither  till  ay 
can,  weel  I  wot,  ay  sal  ne*er  find  love :  an  thou 
lovett  me,  leave  me  to  myself.  But  what  were 
those  puppets  that  hopped  and  akipped  about  me 
year  whayle  ?  || 
Obtr.  My  subjects. 

Boh.  Thay  subjects !  whay,  art  thou  a  kingt 
Oher,  I  am. 

Bok,  The  deil  thou  art !  whay,  thou  lookest 
not  so  big  as  the  King  of  Clubs,  nor  so  sharp  as 
the  King  of  Spades,  nor  so  fain  as  the  King  o' 
Baymonds:  be  the  mass,  ay  take  thee  to  be  the 
king  of  lalse  hearts  ;  therefore  I  ridH  thee  away, 
or  ayse  so  curry  your  kingdom  that  you'a  be  glad 
to  run  to  save  your  life. 

*  riddalX\  A  mto-Bpolluig»  if  not  a  corruption. 

t  may  vhayet]  1.  e.,  I  snppcso,  my  quiet 

:  a»$  ffar]  i.  o.  Ill  make.  (Bohan,  the  reader  will  ob- 
■erve,  •ometimee sayi  "Ay"  and  sometimes  "I":  nor 
in  seToral  other  woMs  does  bo  always  adhere  to  the 
BcotUsh  dialect.) 

f  Why,  angry  Scot,  &c.]  Walker  {Suikap«ar**»  Venijka- 
ti«nt  Ac,  p.  167)  would  make  this  speech  Terse,— 
**  Why,  angry  Scot,  I  visit  thee  for  love ; 
Then  what  moves  theo  to  wrath  ?" 

{]  year  vhayU]  i.  e.  erewhile. 

^  rid]  Le.  wde,— advise. 


Ober.  Why,  stoical  Soot,*  do  what  thou  darest 
to  mo :  here  is  my  breast,  strike. 

Bok.  Thou  wilt  not  threap  me,+  this  whinyard 
has  gard  many  better  men  to  lope  than  thou? 
[Tries  to  dravf  hii  tword.]  But  how  now  I  Qos 
sayds,  what>  will't  not  out  ?  Whay,  thou  witch, 
thou  deil !    Gad's  fute,  may  whinyard  ! 

Ober,  Why,  pull,  man :  but  what  an 'twere  out, 
how  theu  t 

Boh.  This,  then, — thou  weart  best  be  gone  first; 
for  ayl  so  lop  thy  limbs  that  thou's  go  with  half 
a  knave's  carcass  to  the  deil. 

Ober,  Draw  it  out:  now  strike,  fool,  canst  thou 
not? 

Boh.  Bread  ay  gad,  what  deil  is  in  me  1  Whay, 
tell  me,  thou  skipjack,  what  art  thou  ? 

Ober,  Nay,  first  tell  me  what  thou  wast  from 
thy  birth,  what  thou  hast  passed  hitherto,  why 
thou  dwellest  in  a  tomb  and  leaveat  the  world  ] 
and  then  I  will  release  thee  of  these  bonds; 
before,  not. 

Boh.  And  not  before  1  then  needs  must,  needs 
salh  I  was  bom  a  gentleman  of  the  best  blood 
in  all  Scotland,  except  the  king.  When  time 
brought  me  to  age,  and  death  took  my  parents,  I 
became  a  courtier;  where,  though  ay  list  not 
praise  myself,  ay  engraved  the  memory  of  Bohanlt 
on  the  skin-ooat  of  some  of  them,  and  revelled 
with  the  proudest. 

Ober.  But  why,  living  in  such  reputation,  didst 
thou  leave  to  be  a'oourtier  1 

Boh.  Because  my  pride  was  vanity,  my  expense 
loss,  my  reward  fair  words  and  laige  promises, 


•  Why,  etoieal  Seal,  &&]  Here  again  Walker  (kM  tupra) 
would  arrange  as  Terae* 

*'  Why,  stoical  Scot,  do  what  thou  dsr^st  to  me : 
Here  is  my  breast,  strike." 
t  thrtap  m^  Ac.]  i.  e.  obstinately  oontradict  me,  that 
this  sword  has  made  many  better  men  to  leap,  to. 
I  Bohan]  Here  the  4to.  "Boughon.** 
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and  my  hopes  spilt,  for  that  after  many  years* 
serrioe  one  outran  me;  and  what  the  deil  should 
I  then  do  there  ?  No,  no ;  flattering  knaves,  that 
can  cog  and  prate  fastest,  speed  best  in  the 
court. 

Oher.  To  what  life  didst  thou  then  betake 
theel 

Boh.  I  then  changed  the  court  for  the  country, 
and  the  wars  for  a  wife :  but  I  found  the  craft  of 
swains  more  vile  than  the  knavery  of  courtiers, 
the  chaise  of  children  more  heavy  than  servants, 
and  wives'  tongues  worse  than  the  wars  itself; 
and  therefore  I  gave  o'er  that,  and  went  to  the 
city  to  dwell;  and  there  I  kept  a  great  house 
with  small  cheer,  but  all  was  ne'er  the  near.^ 

Ober.  And  why  1 

BoL  Because,  in  seeking  friends,  I  found  table- 
guests  to  eat  me  and  my  meat,  my  wife's  gossips 
to  bewray  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  kindred  to 
betray  the  effect  of  my  life :  which  when  I  noted, 
the  court  iU,  the  country  worse,  and  the  city 
worst  of  all,  in  good  time  my  wife  died, — ayf 
would  she  had  died  twenty  winter  sooner,  by  the 
mass ! — ^leaving :{:  my  two  sons  to  the  world,  and 
shutting  myself  into  this  tomb,  where  if  I  die  I 
am  sure  I  am  safe  from  wild  beasts,  but  whilst  I 
live  cannot  be  free  from  ill  company.  Besides, 
now  I  am  sure,  gif  all  my  friends  fidl  me,  I  sail 
have  a  grave  of  mine  own  providing.  This  is  all. 
Now,  what  art  thou  ? 

Ober.  Oberon,  King  of  Fairies,  that  loves  thee 
because  thou  hatest  the  world ;  and  to  gratulate 
thee,  I  brought  these  antics  to  show  thee  some 
sport  in  dancing,  which  thou  hast  loved  welL 

Boh,  Ha,  ha,  ha  t  Thinkest  thou  those  puppets 
can  please  me  I  whay,  I  have  two  sons,  that  with 
one  Scottish  jig  shall  break  the  neck  of  thy 
antics. 

Ober,  That  would  I  fain  see. 

Boh.  Why,  thou  shalt.— Ho,§  boys ! 


*  n/er  the  near]  Seo  note  f,  p.  161,  eec.  col. 
t  ay]  L  e.,  Seottiri,  I.    Bee  note  t,  p.  167,  fint  ooL 
X  leaving^  itc.}  Some  worde  are  Vanting  here. 
I  Ho]  The  4to.  "Howe  ",— which,  as  innumerable  pas- 
Mgea  in  early  books  prove,  was  frequently  the  apellin^ 
of  "Ho":  sointhefoUo£Aatopeaf«;l«23;*         « 
"  Ware  peusala.    How  / "  ['*  Ware  pencils,  ho ! "] 

Love*$  Lattow't  LoH,  act  y.  bc.  2* 
*'Ho»T   Letthedoorobelock'd." 

J9igmiM,£ajfioeiUL 


BnUr  SupPEB  wad  Nako. 
Haud  your  clacks,*  lads,  trattle  not  for  thy  life, 
but  gather  up  your  legs,  and  danoe  me  forthwith 
a  jig  worth  the  sight. 

Slip.  Why,  I  must  talk,  anf  I  diefor^t:  where- 
fore was  my  tongue  made  t 

Boh.  Prattle,  an  thou  darest,  ene  word  more, 
and  ala  dab  this  whinyard  in  thy  wemb. 

Oher.  Be  quiet,  Bohan.  I'll  strike  him  dumb, 
and  his  brother  too :  their  talk  shall  not  hinder 
our  jig. — ^Fall  to  it ;  dance,  I  say,  man. 

Boh.  Dance  Humer,:t  dance,  ay  rid§  thee. 

\Tlu  two  dance  a  jig  deviud/or  the  non«e.|| 
Now  get  you  to  the  wide  world  with  more  than 
my  father  gave  me,  that's  learning  enough  both 
kinds,  knavery  and  honesty;  and  that  I  gave  you, 
spend  at  pleasure. 

Ober.  Nay,  for  their  sport  I  will  give  them  this 
gift :  to  the  dwarf  I  give  a  quick  wit,  pretty U  of 
body,  and  awarrant**  his  preferment  to  a  prince's 
service,  where  by  his  wisdom  he  shall  gain  mora 
love  than  common ;  and  to  loggerhead  your  son 
I  give  a  wandering  life,  and  promise  he  shall 
never  lack,  and  avow  ft,  if  in  all  distresses  he 
call  upon  me,  to  help  hiuL    Now  let  them  go. 

[Exeunt  Supper  and  Nato  %nth  courtenee. 

Boh.  Now,  king,  if  thou  be  a  king,  I  will  show 
thee  whay  I  hate  the  world  by  demonstration. 
In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty,  was  in 
Scotland  a  king,  over-ruled  with  parasites,  misled 
by  lust,  and  many  circumstances  too  long  to 
trattle  on  now,  much  like  our  court  of  Scotland 
this  day.  That  story  have  I  set  down.  Qang 
with  me  to  the  gallery,  and  111  show  thee  the 
same  in  action  by  guid  fellows  of  our  country- 
men; and  then  when  thou  see'at  that,  judge  if  any 
wise  man  would  not  leave  the  world  if  he  could. 

Ober.  That  will  I  see :  lead,  and  Fll  follow  thee. 

[Extunt. 

*  Haud  ifour  dackt]  1.  e.  Hold  you  your  chattering. 

t  an]  The4ta  *'o»." 

t  Humer]  In  my  former  edition  I  gave  "  Heimore,**  be- 
cause I  found  Uiat  readiojir  in  the  only  copy  of  the  4to.  (Mr. 
Mitford'a)  which  I  was  then  able  to  see :  but  in  that  copy 
the  UaS  caMaining  the  preeent  poftage  wa*  a  very  modem  rt- 
prinL  After  all,  the  alteration  ''Hexmore**  may  be  right. 

I  ay  rid]  L  e.  I  rede,  I  advise. 

|]  nonet]  6r  nonce,— i.  e.  occasion. 

^  preUy]  The  iubstantiye  to  which  this  epithet  belong* 
has  dropt  out  (unless  Greene  wrote  "  prettiness  "). 

**  awarraiU]  i.  e.  warrant 

tt  avov]  The  4to.  "anew  that." 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

StUer  tkt  KiKO  or  Bnolako^  the  Kino  or  Scora^  QtncBK 
DoBOTBSA,  the  Ck>nifTB8s  or  Abban,  Ida,  and  Lords ; 
and  Atbukik  cUoof, 

JT.  of  Scots.  Brother  of  England,  since  our 

neighbouring  huid[8] 
And  near  alliance  do  invite  our  loves. 
The  more  I  think  upon  our  last  accord, 
The  more  I  grieve  your  sudden  parting  hence. 
First,  laws  of  friendship  did  confirm  our  peace. 
Now  both  the  seal  of  fiuth  and  marriage-bed, 
The  name  of  father,  and  the  style  of  friend ; 
These  force  in  me  affection  full  confirm*d ; 
So  that  I  grieve — and  this  my  hearty  grief 
The  heavens  record,  the  world  may  witness  well — 
To  lose  your  presence,  who  are  now  to  me 
A  lather,  brother,  and  a  vow&d  friend. 

it.  of  Eng,  Link  all  these  lovely*  styles,  good 

king,  in  one : 
And  since  thy  grief  exceeds  in  my  depart, 
I  leave  my  Dorothea  to  enjoy 
Thy  whole  compact  [of]  loves  and  plighted  vows. 
Brother  of  Scotland,  this  is  my  joy,t  my  life. 
Her  father's  honour,  and  her  country's  hope. 
Her  mother's  comfort,  and  her  husband's  bliss : 
I  tell  thee,  king,  in  loving  of  my  Doll, 
Thou  bind'st  her  father's  heart,  and  all   his 

friends, 
In  bands  of  love  that  death  can  not  dissolve. 
K.  of  Scots,  Nor  can  her  father  love  her  like  to 

me, 
Hy  life's  light,  and  the  comfort  of  my  soul. — 
Fair  Dorothea,  that  wast  England's  pride. 
Welcome  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  sign  of  love, 
Lo,  I  invest  thee  with  the  Scottish  crown. — 
Nobles  and  ladies,  stoop  unto  your  queen. 
And  trumpets  sound,  that  heralds  may  proclaim 
Fair  Dorothea  peerless  Queen  of  Scots. 

*  t&Hly^  Ur.  Collier  somewhero  pronounces  thia  to  be 
a  mitprint  for  "  loving  ".    But  compare  Sbake^ieare ; 
*'  And  seal  the  tiUe  with  a  lovely  kiss." 

Jamtn^  o/the  Shrtw,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
'*  Two  tovcly  berries  moulded  oa  one  stem,"  &c. 

Alidnunnur-Ifight*a  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  8. 
and  Paeio ; 

*'  And  I  wQl  give  thee  many  a  lovely  kiss,"  &c. 

The  Arraiffnment  of  Paris,  act  ii. 
f  this  ii  my  Joy,  Ac]  Walker  (Shakeapeare's  Vereifica- 
it99^  ftOL,  p.  88)  would  read  "  tAu*  [contraction  for  "  this 
Is'Tmyjoy/'&c. 


AU.  Long  live  and  prosper  our  &ir  Queen  of 
Scots  I  [They  install  and  crown  her, 

Q.  Dor.  Thanks  to  the  king  of  kings  for  my 
dignity  ; 
Thanks  to  my  father  that  provides  so  carefully ; 
Thanks  to  my  lord  and  husband  for  this  honour ; 
And  thanks  to  all  that  love  their  king  and  me. 

AIL  Long  live  fair  Dorothea,  our  true  queen! 

K,  of  Eng,  Long  shine  the  sun  of  Scotland  in 
her  pride. 
Her  father's  comfort,  and  fair  Scotland's  bride ! 
But,  Dorothea,  since  I  must  depart, 
And  leave  thee  from  thy  tender  mother's  charge, 
Let  me  advise  my  lovely  daughter  first 
What  best  befits  her  in  a  foreign  land. 
Live,  Doll,  for  many  eyes  shall  look  on  thee. 
With*  care  of  honour  and  the  present  state  ; 
For  she  that  steps  to  height  of  majesty 
Is  even  the  mark  whereat  the  enemy  aims : 
Thy  virtues  shall  be  construed  to  vice, 
Thine  affable  discourse  to  abject  mind ; 
If  coy,  detracting  tongues  will  call  thee  proud. 
Be  therefore  wary  in  this  slippery  state : 
Honour  thy  husband,  love  him  as  thy  life, 
Make  choice  of  friends,  as  eagles  of  their  young, 
Who  soothe  no  vice,  who  flatter  not  for  gain. 
But  love  such  friends  as  do  the  truth  maintain. 
Think  on  these  lessons  when  thou  art  alone, 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  health  when  I  am  'gone. 

Q.  Dor.  1  will  engrave  these  precepts  in  my 
heart : 
And  as  the  wind  with  calnmess  wooes  you  hence. 
Even  so  I  wish  the  heavens  in  all  mishaps 
May  bless  my  father  with  continual  grace. 

K.  of  Eng.  Then,  son,  farewell : 
The  favouring  winds  invite  us  to  depart 
Long  circumstance  in  taking  princely  leaves 
Is  more  officious  than  convenient. 
Brother  of  Scotland,  love  me  in  my  child ; 
You  greet  me  well,  if  so  you  will  her  good. 

K.  of  Scots.  Then,  lovely  Doll,  and  all  that 
favour  me. 
Attend  to  see  our  English  friends  at  sea  : 
Let  all  their  charge  depend  upon  my  purse : 
They  are  our  neighbours,  by  whose  kind  accord 
We  dare  attempt  the  proudest  potentate. 


•  ITOA]  The  4to.  "Hauo." 
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Only,  &ir  oounteu,  and  your  daughter,  stay ; 
With  you  I  have  some  other  thing  to  say. 

[Exeunt,  in  all  royaUy,  the  EiNO  of  Ekqljlkd, 
QusEN  DoROTHKA,  and  Lords. 

[Atide.]  So  let  them  triumph  that  have  cause  to 

joy: 
But|  wretched  king;  thy  nuptial  knot  is  death. 
Thy  bride  the  breeder  of  thy  country's  ill ; 
For  thy  &lse  heart  dissenting  from  thy  hand. 
Misled  by  love,  hath*  made  another  choice. 
Another  choice,  even  when  thou  yow'd'st  thy  soul 
To  Dorothea,  England's  choicest  pride  : 
0,  then  thy  wandering  eyes  bewitch'd  thy  heart ! 
Even  in  the  chapel  did  thy  fancy  change, 
When,  peijar'd  man^  though  fair  Doll  had  thy 

hand, 
The  Scottish  Ida's  beauty  stale  thy  heart : 
Tet  fear  and  love  have  tied  thy  ready  tongue 
From  blabbing  forth  the  passions  of  thy  mind, 
'Lessf  fearful  silence  have  in  subtle  looks 
Bewray *d  the  treason  of  my  new-vow'd  love. 
Be  fair  and  lovely,  Doll ;  but  here's  the  prize, 
That  lodgeth  here,  and  enter'd  through  mine  eyes : 
Tet,  howBoe'er  I  love,  I  must  be  wise. — 
Now,  lovely  countess,  what  reward  or  grace 
May  I  employ:}:  on  you  for  this  your  zeal. 
And  humble  honours,  done  us  in  our  court, 
In  entertainment  of  the  English  kingi 

CowU.  of  A.  It  was  of  duty,  prince,  that  I  have 
done; 
And  what  in  favour  may  content  me  most. 
Is,  that  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave 
For  to  return  unto  my  country-home. 

K.  ofSeott,  But,  lovely  Ida,  is  your  mind  the 
same? 

Ida.  I  count  of  court,  my  lord,  as  wiie  men  do, 
'Tis  fit  for  those  that  know  what  longs  thereto : 
Each  person  to  his  place ;  the  wise  to  art, 
The  cobbler  to  his  clout,  the  swain  to  cart. 

K.  of  Scots,  But,  Ida,  you  are  fair,  and  beauty 
shines. 
And  seemeth  best,  where  pomp  her  pride  refines. 

Ida.  If  beauty,  as  I  know  there's  none  in  me, 
Were  sworn  my  love,  and  I  his  life  should  be. 
The  farther  from  the  court  I  were  remov'd. 
The  more,  I  tbink,  of  heaven  I  were  belov'd. 

•  fc<rfA]The4to.  "hast" 

t  'Itt*]  The 4to.  "Lost." 

X  employ]  In  my  formor  edition  I  altered  this  word  to 
"impose";  but  I  have  since  met  with  aeveral  passages 
ia  our  early  writers  which  forbid  the  alteration :  e.  g. ; 
"  Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  out, 
And  one  by  one  employ  'em  to  the  block."  fto. 

FUtcher  and '«  Bloody  BroOur,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.  (where, 

according  to  Hr.  Collier  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare, "  employ  **  is  a  misprint) 


K.  of  Scots.  And  why  t 

Ida.  Because  the  court  is  counted  Venus'  net. 
Where  gifts  and  vows  for  stales*  are  often  set : 
None,  be  she  chaste  as  Vesta,  but  shall  meet 
A  curious  tongue  to  charm  her  ears  with  sweet. 

K.  of  Scots.  Why,  Ida,  then  I  see  you  set  at 
naught 
The  force  of  love. 

Ida,  In  sooth,  this  is  my  thought, 
Most  gracious  king, — that  they  that  little  prove, 
Are  mickle  blest  from  bitter  sweets  of  love. 
And  weel  I  wot,  I  heard  a  shepherd  sing. 
That,  Uke  a  bee.  Love  hath  a  little  sting : 
He  lurks  in  flowers,  he  percheth  on  the  trees, 
He  on  kings'  pillows  bends  his  pretty  knees ; 
The  boy  is  blind,  but  when  he  will  not  spy, 
He  hath  a  leaden  foot  and  wings  to  fly : 
Beshrew  me  yet,  for  all  these  strange  effectsj 
If  I  would  like  the  lad  that  so  infects. 

JT.  of  Scots,  laside."]  Bare  wit,  fair  facci  what 
heart  could  more  desire  Y 
But  Doll  is  fair  and  doth  concern  thee  near : 
Let  Doll  be  fair,  she  is  won ;  but  I  must  woo 
And  win  fair  Ida,  there's  some  choice  in  two. — 
But,  Ida,  thou  art  coy. 

Ida.  And  why,  dread  king  ? 

K.  of  Scots.  In  that  you  will  dispraise  so  sweet 
a  thing 
As  love.    Had  I  my  wish — 

Ida.  What  then  1 

K.  of  Scots.  Then  would  I  place 
His  arrow  here,  his  beauty  in  that  face. 

Ida.  And  were  Apollo  mov'd  and  rul'd  by  me. 
His  wisdom  should  be  yours,  and  mine  his  tree. 

K.  of  Soots.  But  here  returns  our  train. 

Be-enter  Queen  DoaoTBSA  and  Lords. 

Welcome,  fair  Doll : 
How  fares  our  father  ?  is  he  shipp'd  and  gone  1 
Q,  Dor.  My  royal  father  is  both  shipp'd  oiid 

gone: 
God  and  fair  winds  direct  him  to  his  home  1 
JT.  of  Scots.  Amen,  say  L— [Aside.]  Would  thou 

wert  with  him  too  ! 
Then  might  I  have  a  fitter  time  to  woo. — 
But,  countess,  you  would  be  gone,  therefore, 

farewell, — 
Tet,  Ida,  if  thou  wilt,  stay  thou  behind 
To  accompany  my  queen  : 
But  if  thou  like  the  pleasures  of  the  court, — 
Or  if  she  lik'd  me,  though  she  left  the  court, — 
What  should  I  say  1  I  know  not  what  to  say. — 


*  ^aUi]  I  e.  decoys. 
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You   may   depart :  — and  you,  my  courteous 

queen, 
Leaye  me  a  space ;  I  have  a  weighty  cause 
To  think  upon  : — Ida,  it  nips  me  near ; 
It  came  from  thence,  I  feel  it  burning  here. 

[Bxtunt  dU  txcq^  the  Kino  or  Soots  and  Atsukik. 

Now  am  I  free  from  sight  of  common  eye. 
Where  to  myself  I  may  disclose  the  grief 
That  hath  too  great  a  part  in  mine  affects. 
Atnk  [cuuitf.]  And  now  is  my  time  by  wiles 
and  words  to  rise, 
Greater  than  those  that  think  themselves  more 
wise. 
jr.  ofSeois.  And  first,  fond  king,  thy  honour 
doth  engrave 
Upon  thy  brows  the  drift  of  thy  disgrace. 
Thy  new-vow'd  love,  in  sight  of  God  and  men, 
Links  *  thee  to  Dorothea  during  life ; 
For  who  more  fiiir  and  virtuous  than  thy  wife  1 
Deceitful  murderer  of  a  quiet  mind, 
Fond   love^  vile   lust,  that   thus  misleads   us 

men, 
To  vow  our  &ith8,  and  fall  to  sin  again  t 
"But  kings  stoop  not  to  every  common  thought : 
Ida  is  fiur  and  wise,  fit  for  a  king  ; 
And  for  fair  Ida  will  I  hazard  life, 
Venture  my  kingdom,  country,  and  my  crown : 
Such  fire  hath  love  to  bum  a  kingdom  down. 
Say  Doll  dislikes  that  I  estrange  my  love ; 
Am  I  obedient  to  a  woman's  lookl 
Kay,  say  her  father  frown  when  he  shall  hear 
That  I  do  hold  fair  Ida's  love  so  dear; 
Let  fiither  firown  and  fret,  and  fret  and  die, 
Kor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  part  my  love  and  L 
Tea,  they  shall  part  us,  but  we  first  must  meet, 
And  woo  and  win,  and  yet  the  world  not  see't. 
Yea,  there's  the  wound,  and  wounded  with  that 

thought, 
So  let  me  die,  for  all  my  drift  is  naught. 

Ateik  looming  farward,}    Most  gracious    and 
imperial  nujesty, — 
[ilfuie.]  A  little  t  flattery  more  were  but  tco 
much. 
K.  o/ScoU.  VUlain,  what  art  thou 
That  thus  dar'st  interrupt  a  prince's  secrets? 

Ateu,  Dread  king,  thy  vassal  is  a  man  of  art, 
Who  knows,  by  constellation  of  the  stars, 
By  oppositions  and  by  dry  aspects, 
The  things  are  past  and  those^that  are  to  come. 
K,  of  Scots,  But  Where's  thy  warrant  to  approach 
my  presence  ? 


•  tuOct]  Tbe4to.  "Linke." 

f  J  UUU,  Ae.]  XUa  line  the  4to.  gives  to  the  king. 


Ateu.  My  zeal,  and  ruth  to  see  your  grace's 

wrong, 

Make  me  lament  I  did  detract*  so  long. 

K,  ofSeoU.  If  thou  know'st  thoughts,  teU  me^ 

what  mean  I  now  1 

Ateu,  Th  calculate  the  cause 

Of  those  your  highness'  smiles,  and  tell  your 

thoughts. 

E.  of  SeoU.  But  lest  thou  spend  thy  time  in 

idleness. 

And  miss  the  matter  that  my  mind  aims  at^ 

Tell  me, 

What  star  was  opposite  when  that  was  thought  I 

[Strika  him  <m  the  ear, 

Ateu.  'Tis  inconvenient,+  mighty  potentate. 
Whose  looks  resemble  Jove  in  majesty, 
To  scorn  the  sooth  of  science  with  contempt. 
I  see  in  those  imperial  looks  of  yours 
The  whole  discourse  of  love :  Saturn  combusti 
With  direful  looks,  at  your  nativity, 
Beheld  fair  Venus  in  her  silver  orb : 
I  know,  by  certain  axioms  I  have  read. 
Your  grace's  griefs,  and  further  can  express 
Her  name  that  holds  you  thus  in  fancy's  bands. 

K.  of  SeoU.  Thou  talkest  wonderst 

Ateu,  Naught  but  truth,  0  king. 
'Tis  Ida  is  the  mistress  of  your  heart, 
Whose  youth  must  take  impression  of  affects; 
For  tender  twigs  will  bow,  and  milder  minds 
Will  yield  to  fancy,  be  they  follow'd  well. 

K*  of  Scots.  What  god  art  thou,  compos'd  in 
human  shapoy^ 
Or  bold  Trophonius,  to  decide  our  doubts  ? 
How  know'st  thou  thisi 

Ateu.  Even  as  I  know  the  means 
To  work  your  grace's  freedom  and  your  love. 
Had  I  the  mind,  as  many  courtiers  have, 
To  creep  into  your  bosom  for  your  coin, 
And  beg  rewards  for  every  cap  and  knee, 
I  then  would  say,  **  If  that  your  grace  would  give 
This  lease,  this  manor,  or  this  patent  seal'd. 
For  this  or  that  I  would  effect  your  love : " 
But  Ateukin  is  no  parasite,  0  prince. 
I  know  your  grace  knows  scholars  are  but  poor; 
And  therefore,  as  I  blush  to  beg  a  fee, 
Your  mightiness  is  so  magnificent. 
You  cannot  choose  but  oast  some  gift  apart. 
To  ease  my  bashful  need  that  cannot  bog. 
As  for  your  love^  O,  might  I  be  employ'd, 
How  faithfully  would  Ateukin  compass  it  t 
But  princes  rather  trust  a  smoothing  tongue, 
Than  men  of  art  that  can  accept  the  time.     . 

*  detract]  i.  e.  avuid,  forbear. 

t  ifieonvmimt]  i.  e.  unbecoming,  improper. 
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K.  of  Scots,  Ateukin,  if  so  tliy  name,  for  bo 

thou  say'st, 
Thine  art  appears  in  entrance  of  my  lore; 
And  since  I  deem  thy  wisdom  matoh'd  with  truth, 
I  will  exalt  thee,  and  thyself  alone 
Shalt  be  the  agent  to  diBSolve  my  grief. 
Sooth  is,  I  love,  and  Ida  is  my  love; 
But  my  new  marriage  nips  me  near,  Atenkini 
For  Dorothea  may  not  brook  th'  abuse. 
Atevk,  These  lets  are  but  as  motes  against  the 

sun, 
Tet  not  so  great;  like  dust  before  the  wind. 
Yet  not  so  light.    Tut^  pacify  your  grace : 
You  have  the  sword  and  sceptre  in  your  hand ; 
Yon  are  the  king,  the  state  depends  on  you ; 
Your  will  is  law.    Say  that  the  case  were  mine : 
Were  she  my  sister  whom  your  highness  loves. 
She  should  consent,  for  that  our  lives,  our  goods. 
Depend  on  you ;  and  if  your  queen  repine, 
Although  my  nature  cannot  brook  of  blood, 
And  scholars  grieve  to  hear  of  murderous  deeds, 
But  if  the  lamb  should  let  the  lion's  way. 
By  my  advice  the  lamb  should  lose  her  life. 
Thus  am  I  bold  to  speak  unto  your  grace. 
Who  am  too  base  to  kias  your  royal  feet. 
For  I  am  poor,  nor  have  I  land  nor  rent, 
Nor  countenanoe  here  in  court,  but  for  my  love. 
Your  grace  shall  find  none  such  within  the  realm. 
K.  of  Scots,  Wilt  thou  effect  my  love  f   shall 

she  be  mine  ? 
Ateu.  I'll  gather  moly,  crocus,*  and  the  herbs 
That  heal  the  wounds  of  body  and  the  mind ; 
I'll  set  out  charms  and  spells,  naught  f  shall  be 

left 
To  tame  the  wanton  if  she  shall  rebel : 
Give  me  but  tokens  of  your  highness'  trust. 
K,  of  Scots.  Thou  shalt  have  gold,  honour,  and 

wealth  enough ; 
Win  my  love,t  and  I  will  make  thee  great. 
Ateu,  These  words  do  make  me  rich,  most 

noble  prioce ; 
I  am  more  proud  of  them  than  any  wealth. 
Did  not  your  grace  suppose  I  flatter  you. 
Believe  me,  I  would  boldly  publish  this; — 
Was  never  eye  that  saw  a  sweeter  face, 
Nor  never  ear  that  heard  a  deeper  wit : 
0  Qod,  how  I  am  ravieh'd  in  your  worth  ! 
K,  of  Scots,  Ateukio,  follow  me ;    love  must 

have  ease. 

*  mojy,  erocui]  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Omt. 
Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  217.— The  4to.  "  Jfoty-rociu." 

t  na/ighi]  The  4to.  "  nought  else." 

X  Win  my  love,  Ac.]  Qy.  "  Win  thou  my  lave,"  Ac,  or 
"  Win  hut  my  love,"  &C..7 


Ateu.  Til  kiss  your  highness'  feet,  march  when 
you  please.  [Bxeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Snter  SupnEii,  Navo,  and  Akdbiw,  uUh  their  Mttt, 
ready  written,  in  their  hand*. 

And,  Stand  back,  sir ;  mine  shall  stand  highest 

sup.  Come  under  mine  arm,  sir,  or  get  a  foot- 
stool; or  else,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  must 
come  to  it. 

Nano,  Agree,  my  masters;  every  man  to  his 
height :  though  I  stand  lowest,  I  hope  to  get  the 
best  master. 

And,  Ere  I  will  stoop  to  a  thistle,  I  will  change 
turns ;  as  good  luck  comes  on  the  right  hand  as 
the  left:  here's  for  me,  and  me,  and  mine.  [They 
set  up  their  hills.]  But  tell  me,  fellows,  till  better 
occasion  come,  do  you  seek  masters  ? 

*^'    \  We  do. 
Nano.  J 

And,  But  what  can  you  doworthy'preferment? 

Nano.  Many,  I  can  smell  a  knave  from  a  rat. 

Slip.  And  I  can  lick  a  dish  before  a  cat. 

And,  And. I  can  find  two  fools  unsought, — 
how  like  you  that  ? 
But,  in  earnest,  now  tell  me  of  what  trades  are 
j'ou  two  ? 

Slip.  How  mean  you  that,  sir,  of  what  trade  ? 
Marry,  I'll  tell  you,  I  have  many  trades:  the 
honest  trade  when  I  needs  must;  the  filching 
trade  when  time  serves ;  the  cozening  trade  as  I 
find  occasion.  And  I  have  more  qualities:  I 
cannot  abide  a  full  cup  unkissed,  a  fat  capon 
uncarved,  a  full  purse  unpicked,  nor  a  fool  to 
prove  a  justice  as  you  do. 

And,  Why,  sot,  why  callest  thou  me  fool  ? 

Nano.  For  examining  wiser  than  thyself. 

And.  So  do  many  more  than  I  in  Scotland. 

Nano,  Yea,  those  are  such  as  have  more  autho- 
rity than  wit,  and  more  wealth  than  honesty. 

Slip,  This  is  my  little  brother  with  the  great 
wit ;  'ware  him  t — ^But  what  canst  thou  do,  tell 
me,  that  art  so  inquisitive  of  us  f 

And.  Any  thing  that  concerns  a  gentleman  to 
do,  that  can  I  do. 

Slip,  So  you  are  of  the  gentle  trade? 

And,  True, 

Slip.  Then,  gentle  sir,  leave  us  to  ourselves, 
for  here  comes  ono  as  if  he  would  lack  a  servant 
ere  he  went  [Andrbw  stands  aside. 
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BrUer  Atsukin. 

A  teu.  Why,  so,  Ateakio,  this  becomes  thee  best, 
Wealth,  honour,  ease,  and  angels  in  thy  chest : 
Now  may  I  say,  as  many  often  sing, 
"  No  fishing  to  *  the  sea,  nor  service  to  a  king.** 
Unto  this  high  promotion  f  doth  belong 
Means  to  be  talk'd  of  in  the  thickest  throng. 
And  first,  to  fit  the  humours  of  my  lord. 
Sweet  lays  and  Hnes  of  love  I  must  record ; 
And  such  sweet  lines  and  love-lays  Til  indite, 
Ab  men  may  wish  for,  and  my  liege  t  delight : 
And  next  a  train  of  gallants  at  my  heels, 
That  men  may  say,  the  world  doth  run  on  wheels ; 
For  men  of  art»  that  rise  by  indirection 
To  hononr  and  the  favour  of  their  king, 
Must  use  all  means  to  save  what  they  have  got, 
And  win  their  favours  whom  they§  never  knew. 
If  any  frown  to  see  my  fortunes  such, 
A  man  must  bear  a  Uttle,  not  too  much. 
But,  in  good  time,  these  bills  portend,  I  think, 
That  some  good  fellows  do  for  service  seek.  [lUadt. 

If  any  gaUUman,  tpiriiwU  or  temporal,  wiU  en- 
tertain out  of  his  service  a  young  stripling  of  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  that  can  deep  tcUh  the  soundest, 
eat  with  the  hungriest,  work  with  the  si<Jcest,\\  He 
with  the  loudest,  face  with  the  proucUst,  ttc.,  that 
can  wait  in  a  gentleman* t  chamber  when  his  master 
is  a  mile  off,  keep  his  stable  when  ^tis  empty,  and 
his  pune  when  *tis  full,  and  hath  many  qualities 
worse  than  all  these, — let  him  terite  his  name  and  go 
his  way,  and  attendance  shall  be  given. 
By  my  faith,  a  good  servant :  which  is  he  ? 

Slip*  Truly,  sir,  that  am  L 

Ateu,  And  why  dost  thou  write  such  a  bill  ? 
are  all  these  qualities  in  thee  ? 

Slip.  0  Lord,  ay,  sir,  and  a  great  many  more, 
some  better,  some  worse,  some  richer,  some 
poorer.  Why,  sir,  do  you  look  so  ?  do  they  not 
please  you  1 

Ateu.  Truly^  no^  for  they  are  naught,  and  so  art 
thou :  if  thou  hast  no  better  qualities,  stand  by. 

Slip,  0,  air,  I  tell  the  worst  first ;  but,  an  you 
lack  a  man,  I  am  for  you :  I'll  tell  you  the  best 
qualities  I  havei 

Ateu,  Be  brief^  then. 

sup.  If  you  need  me  in  your  chib^iber,  I  can 
keep  the  door  at  a  whiBtle ;  in  your  kitchen,  turn 
the  tptt,  and  lick  the  pan,  and  make  the  fire  bum; 
but  if  in  the  stable, — 

Aieu,  Tea*  there  would  I  use  thee. 

*  to]  i.o,  oompArod  with. 
t  premMUm\  The4to.  "promotionB.'* 
t  «««]  The  4ta  "leoch."        |  tA^]  The  4t<».  *'  he." 
I  «Jctof]    A   ftiend  ooiijeetures   "  siokerest.''  —  Qy. 
"sCootert**? 


Slip.  Why,  there  you  kill  me,  there  am  I,*  and 
turn  me  to  a  horse  and  a  wench,  and  I  have  no 
peer, 

Ateu.  Art  thou  so  good  in  keeping  a  horse  Y 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  many  good  qualities  hath 
a  horse  ^ 

SUp.  Why,  so,  sir :  a  horse  hath  two  properties 
of  a  man,  that  is,  a  proud  heart  and  a  hardy 
stomach;  four  properties  of  a  lion,  a  broad 
breast,  a  stiff  docket, — hold  your  nose,  master, — 
a  wild  countenance,  and  four  good  legs;  nine 
properties  of  a  fox,  nine  of  a  hare,  nine  of  an  ass, 
and  ten  of  a  woman. 

Ateu.  A  woman  I  why,  what  properties  of  a 
woman  hath  a  horse  1 

iSZip.  0,  master,  know  you  not  thatt  draw  your 
table8,t  and  write  what  wise  I  speak.  First,  a 
merry  countenance;  second,  a  soft  pace;  third,  a 
broad  forehead;  fourth,  broad  buttocks;  fifth, 
hard  of  ward  ;  sixth,  easy  to  leap  upon ;  seventh, 
good  at  long  journey;  eighth,  moving  under  a 
man ;  ninth,  alway  busy  with  the  mouth ;  tenth, 
ever  chewing  on  the  bridle. 

Ateu.  Thou  art  a  man  for  me :  what's  thy  namel 

Slip,  An  ancient  name,  sir,  belonging  to  the 
chamber  and  the  night-gown :  guess  you  that 

Ateu,  What's  that?  Slipper? 

Slip.  By  my  faith,  well  guessed ;  and  so  'tis 
indeed.    Tou*ll  be  my  master  I 

Ateu.  I  mean  so. 

Slip.  Bead  this  first. 

Ateu.  [reads.']    Pleaseth   it    any  gentleman  to 
entertain  a  servant  of  more  wit  than  stature,  Ut 
them  subscribe,  and  attendance  ^all  be  given. 
What  of  this  I 

Slip.  He  is  my  brother,  sir ;  and  'we  two  were 
born  together,  must  serve  together,  and  will  die 
together,  though  we  be  both  hanged. 

Ateu.  What's  thy  namel 

Nano,  Nano. 

Ateu.  The  etymology  of  which  word  is  a 
dwarf.  Art  not  thou  the  old  stoic's  son  that 
dwells  in  his  tomb  ? 

»r        i  We  are. 

Nano. ) 

Ateu.  Thou  art  welcome  to  me.     Wilt  thou 
give  thyself  wholly  to  be  at  my  disposition  ? 
Nano.  In  all  humility  I  submit  myself. 


•  am  Ittc.]  A  corrupted  pesoage.— The  Rev.  J.  Hit- 
ford  (Oent.  Mag.  for  March.  1838.  p.  217)  tuggesttt  "om 
/  a  per  se^  turn  me  to  a  hone  and  a  isench,  and  J  have  no 

peer.** 

t  draw  your  tablet]  L  e.  take  out  your  memorandum- 
book. 

o 
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BrUer  the  King  in  great  pomp,  who  readt  U,  and  iMU/dh^ 
crying  "  Ver  m««i»."* 

Boh,  What  meaneth  thb  1 

Ober,  Cyrus  of  Persia, 
Mighty  in  life,  within  a  marble  grave 
Was  laid  to  rot ;  whom  Alexander  once 
Beheld  entomVd,  and  weeping  did  confess, 
Nothing  in  life  could  scape  from  wretchedness : 
Why,  then,  boast  men  ? 

Boh,  What  reck  I,  then,  of  life, 
Who  makef  the  grave  my  home,^  the  earth  my 
wife? 

Ober,  But  mark  me  more.$ 

S. 
Boh,  I  can  no  more ;  my  patience  will  not  warp 
To  see  these  flatterers!!  how  they  scorn  and  carp. 

Ober,  Turn  but  thy  head  • 
Enter  {f']p'*r  Kin^s  carrying  erotmt.  Ladies  prt»eniing 
odoure  to  Potentate  'J  enthronedt  who  tuddenly  i$  glain 
by  hii  Servants  and  thnut  ovU  ;  and  to  they  eat. 

[ExeuMt. 


Boh,*  Sike  is  the  werld ;  but  whilk  is  he  I  saw? 

Ober.  Sesostris,  whowas  conqueror  of  the  world, 
Slain  at  the  last  and  stamp'd  on  by  his  slaves. 

Boh,  How  blest  are  peur  men,  then,  that  know 
their  graves  tf 
Now  mark  the  sequel  of  my  jig ; 
An  he  weel  meet  ends.   The  mirk  and  sable  night 
Doth  leave  the  peering  mom  to  pry  abroad ; 
Thou  nill  me  stay :  hail,  then,  thou  pride  of  kings ! 
I  ken  the  world,  and  wot  well  worldly  things. 
Mark  thou  my  jig,  in  mirkest  terms  that  tells 
The  loath  of  sins  and  where  corruption  dwells. 
Hail  me  ne  mere  with  shows  of  guidly  sights  ; 
My  grave  is  mine,  that  rids  me  from  despites ; 
Accept  my  jig,  guid  king,  and  let  me  rest ; 
The  grave  with  guid  men  is  a  gay-built  nest. 

Ober,  l*he  rising  sun  doth  call  me  hence  away; 
Thanks  for  thy  jig,  I  may  no  longer  stay  : 
But  if  my  train  did  wake  thee  from  thy  rest. 
So  shall  they  sing  thy  lullaby  to  nest.     [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

17ie  Coxnmm  or  Abran  and   Ida  diicovered  in  their 
porch,  iitting  at  work :  a  Servant  attending. 

A  Song,** 

Count,  of  A»  Fair  Ida,  might  you  choose  the 

greatest  good, 

Midst  all  the  world  in  blessings  that  abound. 

Wherein,  my  daughter,  should  your  liking  be  ? 

Ida,  Not  in  delights,  or  pomp,  or  majesty. 

Ootmt,  of  A,  And  why  ? 

Ida.  Since  these  are  means  to  draw  the  mind 

From  perfect  good,  and  make  true  judgment 

blind. 

•  "  Ver  meum'*]  The  4to.  "vermeum":  qy.  if  a  mia- 
print  for  **vermiwn  '\  the  first  word  of  sonoe  Latin  sen- 
tence on  the  vanity  of  earthly  grandeur? — "We  think 
with  him  (the  editor  of  the  present  volume]  that  it  is  an 
introduction  to  a  moral  reflection ;  but  that  it  ie  *  Ver 
meum',  my  spring  hath  piiased  away,  60.  The  king 
prr>bably  quoted  the  two  first  words  of  some  moral  sen- 
tenoe,  and  Vermium  was  not  likely  to  be  the  common 
by-word.**  Rn.  J.  Mi^ord^^Gent.  Mag.  for  March  1833, 
p.  217. 

t  mak'l  The  4to.  "makes." 

X  homt]  The  4ta  "  tomb."  Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier, 
Introd.  to  The  Tempest,  p.  11,  Shakeepeare,  ed.  1858. 

I  Bvt  mark  me  more]  The  4to.  gives  this  to  Bohan. 

I  flatttren]  The  4to.  "  flatteries." 

5  Potentate]  The  4to.  *'  Potentates." 

■*  A  Song]  In  the  printed  copies  of  otir  early  plays  the 
"Songi  **  are  frequently  omitted. 


Count,  of  A,  Might  you  have  wealth  and  For- 
tune's richest  store? 
Ida.  fet  would  I,  might  I  choose,  be  honest- 
poor; 
For  she  that  sits  at  Fortune's  feet  a-low 
Is  sure  she  shall  not  taste  a  further  woe. 
But  those  that  prank  on  top  of  Fortune's  ball 
Still  fear  a  change,  and,  fearing,  catch  a  falL 
Count,  of  A,  Tut,  foolish  maid,  each  one  oon- 

temneth  need. 
Ida^  Good  reason  why,  they  know  not  good 

indeed. 
Count,  of  A.  Many,  marry,  then,  on  whom  dis- 
tress doth  lour. 
Ida.  Yes,  they  that  virtue  deem  an  honest 
dower. 
Madam,  by  right  this  world  I  may  compare 
Unto  my  work,  wherein  with  heedful  care 
The  heavenly  workman  plants  with  curious  hand. 
As  I  with  needle  draw  each  thing  on  land. 
Even  as  he  list :  some  men  like  to  the  roee 
Are  fiishion'd  fresh;  some  in  their  stalks  do  close, 
And,  bom,  do  sudden  die ;  some  are  but  weeds, 
And  yet  from  them  a  secret  good  proceeds  : 


«  Boh.]  Not  in  the  4to. 
t  graves]  The4to.  "gnue. 
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I  with  my  neodle,  if  I  please,  may  blot 
The  fiorest  rose  within  my  cambric  plot ; 
God  with  a  beck  can  change  each  worldly  thing, 
The  poor  to  rich,*  the  beggar  to  the  king. 
What,  then,  hath  man  wherein  he  well  may  boast, 
Since  by  a  beok  he  lives,  a  lourt*  is  lost  Y 

Count,  of  A.  Peace,  Ida,  here  are  strangers  near 
at  hand. 

Enttr  Eustace  vith  leltert. 

Eiitt.  Madam,  God  speed  ! 

Count,  of  A.  I  thank  you,  gentle  squire. 

£utt.  The  country  Countess  of  Northumberland 
Doth  greet  you  well,  and  hath  requested  me 
To  bring  these  letters  to  your  ladyship. 

[Dtlivert  the  later§. 

Count,  qf  A.  I  thank  her  honour,  and  yourself, 
my  friend.  [Perusea  them. 

I  see  she  means  you  good,  brave  gentleman. — 
Daughter,  the  Lady  Elinor  salutes 
Yourself  as  well  as  me :  then  fur  her  sake 
'Twere  good  you  entertain'd  that  courtier  well. 

Ida,  As  much  salute  as  may  become  my  sex, 
And  he  in  virtue  can  vouchsafe  to  thiok, 
I  yield  him  for  the  courteous  countess'  sake. — 
Good  sir,  sit  down :  my  mo£her  here  and  I 
Count  time  misspent  an  endless  vanity. 

East,  [aside.]  Beyond  report,  the  wit,  the  fair,^: 
the  shape ! — 
What  work  you  here,  f<iir  mistress  ?  may  I  see  it? 

Ida,  Good  sir,  look  on :  how  like  you  this 
comp^t] 

Eutt,  Methinks  in  this  I  see  true  love  in  act : 
The  woodbines  with  their  leaves  do  sweetly  spread, 
The  roses  blushing  prank  them  in  their  red ; 
No  flower  but  boasts  the  beauties  of  the  spring ; 
This  bird  hath  life  indeed,  if  it  could  sing. 
What  means,  fair  mLstress,  had  you  in  this  work  1 

Ida,  My  needle,  sir. 

Eust.  In  needles,  then,  there  lurk$ 
Some  hidden  grace,  I  deem,  beyond  my  reach. 

Ida,  Not  grace  in  them,  good  sir,  but  those 
that  teach. 

Eust,  Say  that  your  needle  now  were  Cupid's 
Bting,— 
[Aside,]  But,  ah,  her  eye  must  be  no  less, 
In  which  is  heaven  and  heavenliness. 


•  rich]  The  4to.  "  earth." 

t  lour]  I.e.  frown.— The  4to.  " loner."— The  Rev.  J. 
If  itrord  (Gent.  Mag.  for  March  18SS,  p.  217)  strangely 
enough  would  read  '*  flower." 

X  fair]  I.  e.  be.mty. 

I  lurk]  The4to.  *'lurkefl,"— which  destroys  the  rhyme. 
The  ooastroction  Is^"  I  deem  there  lurk  *'=lurk$.) 


In  which  the  food  of  God  is  shut. 
Whose  powers  the  purest  minds  do  glut! 
Ida,  What  if  it  were  ? 
Eusl,  Then  see  a  wondrous  thing ; 
I  fear  mo  you  would  paint  in  Tereus'  *  heart 
Affection  in  his  power  and  chiefest  part.f 
Ida.  Good  Lord,  sir,  no !  for  hearts  but  pricked 
soft 
Are  wounded  sore,  for  so  I  hear  it  oft. 
Eust,  What  recks  the  wound,:}:  where  but  your 
happy  eye 
May  make  him  live  whom  Jove  hath  judg'd  to  diel 
Ida.  Should  life  and  death  within  this  needlo 
lurk, 
I'll  prick  no  hearts,  I'll  prick  upon  my  work. 
Count,  of  A,  Peace,  Ida,  I  perceive  the  fox  at 

hand. 
Eust.  The  fox!  why,  fetch  your  hounds,  and 

chase  him  hence. 
Count,  of  A.   0,  sir,  these  great  men  bark  at 
small  offence. 
Come,§  will  it  please  you  to  enter,  gentle  sirl 

[  The^  offer  to  go  out. 

EtUer  Ateuxin  and  Suppkb. 

Ateu,  Stay,  courteous  ladies;  favour  me   so 
much 
As  to  discourse  a  word  or  two  apart. 

Count,  of  A,  Good  sir,  my  daughter  learns  this 
rule  of  me, 
To  shun  resort  and  strangers'  company ; 
For  some  are  shifting  mates  that  carry  letters. 
Some,  such  as  you,  too  good  because  our  betters. 

Slip,  Now,  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  akin  are  you 
to  a  pickerel  ?|| 

Ateu,  Why,  knave? 

Slip.  By  my  troth,  sir,  because  I  never  knew  a 
proper  situation  fellow  of  your  pitch  fitter  to 
swallow  a  gudgeon. 

Ateu,  What  meanest  thou  by  this? 

Slip.  Shifting  fellow,  sir, — these  be  thy  words;^f 
shifting  fellow:  this  gentlewoman,  I  fear  me, 
knew  your  brioging  up. 

Ateu.  How  soT 

Slip.  Why,  sir,  your  father  was  a  miller,  that 
could  shift  for  a  peck  of  grist  in  a  bushel,  and 
you['re]  a  fair-spoken  gentleman,  that  can  get  more 


•  Tfreu*']  The4to.  "Teneus." 
t  yortj  The  4to.  "  parte." 
X  tfOKndJ  The  4to.  "second." 

f  Qme,  to.]  The  4 to.  gives  to  Atenkin  this  line;  in 
which  "to  "  seems  to  be  an  interpolation. 
II  pkkertl]  A  small  or  young  pike. 
\  thy  wird$\  i.  e.  the  words  which  describe  you. 
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land  by  a  lie  than  an  honest  man  bj  his  ready 
money. 

A  ten.  Caitiff^  what  sayest  thou? 

Slip,  I  Bay,  sir,  that  if  she  call  you  shifting 
knave,  you  shall  not  put  her  to  the  proof. 

Ateu,  And  why  ? 

Slip.  Because,  sir,  liVing  by  your  wit  as  you 
do,  shifting  is  your  letters-patents :  *  it  were  a 
hard  matter  for  me  to  get  my  dinner  that  day 
wherein  my  master  had  not  sold  a  dozen  of 
devices,  a  case  of  cogs,  and  a  suit  of  shifts,  in 
the  morning.  I  speak  this  in  your  commenda- 
tion, sir,  and,  I  pray  you,  so  take  it. 

Ateu.  If  I  live,  knave,  I  will  be  revenged. 
What  gentleman  would  entertfuu  a  rascal  thus  to 
derogate  from  his  honour  ? 

Ida.  My  lord,  why  are  you  thus  impatient  1 

Ateu.  Not  angry,  Ida;  but  I  teach  this  knave 
How  to  behave  himself  among  his  betters. — 
Behold,  fair  countess,  to  assure  your  stay, 
I  here  present  the  signet  of  the  king. 
Who  now  by  me,  fair  Ida,  doth  salute  you : 
And  since  in  secret  I  have  certain  things 
In  his  behalf,  good  madam,  to  impart, 
I  crave  your  daughter  to  discourse  apart. 

Cknmt.  of  A,  She  shall  in  humble  duty  be 
addrest  f 
To  do  his  highness*  will  in  what  she  may. 

Ida.    Now,  gentle  sir,  what  would  his  grace 
with  me  ? 

Ateu.  Fair,  oomely  nymph,  the  beauty  of  your 
face. 
Sufficient  to  bewitch  the  heavenly  powers. 
Hath  wrought  so  much  in  him  that  now  of  late 
He  finds  himself  made  captive  unto  love ; 
And  though  his  power  and  majesty  require 
A  straight  command  before  an  humble  suit. 
Yet  he  his  mightiness  doth  so  abase 
As  to  entreat  your  fiivour,  honest  maid. 

Ida,  Is  he  not  married,  sir,  unto  our  queen  1 

Ateu^  He  is. 

Id(L  And  are  not  they  by  Qod  accurs'd. 
That  sever  them  whom  he  hath  knit  in  one  f 

AteiL  They  be:  what  then?  we  seek  not  to 
displace 
The  princess  from  her  seat,  but,  since  by  love 
The  king  is  made  your  own,  he  4^  is  resolv'd 


*  tetten-paieniM]  Such  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time 
(not,  as  we  now  say, "  lettera  patent ").  8o  in  Bhakeepearo's 
Htnry  vitt,  act  ilL  so.  2.,  "  Tied  It  hjleUen-paUnU  " ;  and 
in  hia  Richard  it,  act  2.  ac.  1.,  "  Call  in  the  UUen-patenU," 
Ac. 

t  addrat]  i.  e.  proparei,  ready. 

}  A«]The4to.  "sfaee." 


In  private  to  accept  your  dalliance, 
In  spite  of  war,  watch,*  or  worldly  eye. 

Ida.  0,  how  he  talks,  as  if  he  should  not  diet 
As  if  that  Gk>d  in  justice  once  could  wink 
Upon  that  fault  I  am  asham'd  to  think  ! 

A  teu.  Tut,  mistress,  man  at  first  was  bom  to  err ; 
Women  are  all  not  formM  to  be  saints : 
Tis  impious  for  to  kill  our  native  king. 
Whom  by  a  little  favour  we  may  save. 

Ida.   Better,  than  live  unchaste,  to  lief  in 
£^ve. 

Atevk,  He  shall  erect  your  state,  and  wed  you 
well. 

Ida.  But  can  his  warrant  keep  my  soul  from 
hell? 

Ateu.  He  will  enforce,  if  you  resist  his  suit. 

Ida.  What  thot?  the  world  may  shame  to  dim 
To  be  a  king  of  men  and  worldly  pelf,  [account, 
Yet  hath  §  no  power  to  rule  and  guide  himself. 

Ateu.  I  know  you,  gentle  lady,  and  the  care 
Both  of  your  honour  and  his  grace's  health 
Makes  me  confus^  in  this  dangerous  state. 

Ida.  So  counsel  him,  bQt  soothe  thou  not  his  sin : 
'Tis  vain  allurement  that  doth  make  him  love : 
I  shame  to  hear,  be  you  ashamed  to  move. 

Count.  6f  A.  1  see  my  daughter  grows  im- 
patient : 
I  fear  me,  he  pretends  ||  some  bad  intent. 

Ateu.  Will  you  despise  the  king  and  scorn 
him  so? 

Ida.  In  all  allegiance  I  ^WL  serve  his  grace. 
But  not  in  lust :  0,  how  I  blush  to  name  it ! 

Ateu,  [aside^  An  endless  work  is  this:  how 
should  I  frame  it  ?  [They  digcoune privately. 

Slip.  0,  mistress,  may  I  turn  a  word  upon  you  ? 

CoutU.  ofA.^  Friend,  what  wilt  thou  ? 

Slip.  O,  what  a  happy  gentlewoman  be  you 
truly  I  the  world  reports  this  of  you,  mistress, 
that  a  man  can  no  sooner  come  to  your  house 
but  the  butler  comes  with  a  black-jack  and  says, 
"  Welcome,  friend,  here^a  a  cup  of  the  best  for 
you":  verily,  mistress,  you  are  said  to  have  the 
best  ale  in  all  Scotland. 

CouwL  of  A.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  him  drink. 

[Servant  trino$  drimk. 

How  lik'st  thou  this  ? 

Slip.  Like  it,  mistress !  why,  this  is  quinoy 

quarie  pepper  de  watch et,  single  goby,  of  all  that 

•  uateh]  Qy.  "orvolcft"? 
t  lie\  The4to"Uue,'* 
X  iha]  i.  e.  then. 

S  7tl  hoik,  4tc.]  The  4to.  gives  this  linetoAteukin,and 
reads  **  Tet  hath  to  power  no  ruU,**  isc. 
II  pretends]  See  note  f,  p.  130.  firat  col. 
^  Couni.  o/A.}  The4to.  "Ateu," 
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OTer  I  taated.  I'll  prove  in  thia  ale  and  toast  the 
compftw  of  the  whole  world.  First,  this  is  the 
earth, — it  lies  *  in  the  middle,  a  fair  brown  toast, 
a  goodly  oountry  for  hungry  teeth  to  dwell  upon ; 
next,  this  is  the  sea,  a  fair  pool  for  a  dry  tongue 
to  fish  in :  now  oome  I,  and  seeing  the  world  is 
naught,  I  divide  it  thus;  and  because  the  sea 
cannot  stand  without  the  earth,  as  Aristotle 
saith,  I  put  them  both  into  their  first  chaos, 
which  is  my  belly :  and  so,  mistress,  you  may 
Bee  your  ale  is  become  a  miracle. 

Emit,  A  merry  mate,  madam,  I  promise  you. 

Count,  of  A.  Why  sigh  you,  sirrah  1 

^S^.  Truly,  madam,  to  think  upon  the  world, 
which,  since  I  denounced  it,  keeps  such  a 
rambling  in  my  stomach  that,  unless  your  cook 
give  it  a  eounterbuff  with  some  of  your  roasted 
eapons  or  beef,  I  fear  me  I  shall  become  a  loose 
body,  BO  dainty,  I  think,  I  shall  neither  hold  fast 
before  nor  behind. 

Count,  of  A,  Go  take  him  in,  and  feast  tliis 

menry  swain. — 

Sirrah,  my  cook  is  your^physician; 

He  hath  a  purge  for  to  digtet  f  the  world. 

[Exeunt  Supper  and  Servant. 

A(€u,  Will  you  not,  Ida,  grant  his  highness 

this? 
Ida,  As  I  have  said,  in  duty  I  am  his  : 
For  other  lawless  lusts  that  ill  beseem  him, 
I  cannot  like,  and  good  I  will  not  deem  him.t 
OowU,  of  A.  Ida,  Qpme  in: — and,  sir,  if  so  you 
please, 
Come,  take  a  homely  widow's  entertain. 
Id<L  If  he  have  no  great  haste,  he  may  come 
nigh; 
If  haste,  though  he  be  gone,  I  will  not  cry. 

[Beeunt  tki  CouimaB  or  AitBAir,  Ida,  and  Eustacs. 

Ateu,  I  see  this  labour  lost,  my  hope  in  vain ; 
Tet  will  I  tiy  another  drift  again.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IL 

SnUr,  cm  &y  om,  the  Bisnop  or  St.  Axdbbws,  Douolab, 
MoaroH.  and  othen,  one  %oay:  Quxxm  Dobothsa  with 
Navo,|  asnothtr  way, 

Bp.  of  St.  And.  {aMt^  0  wreck  of  common- 
weal, O  wretched  state  ! 

♦  lw»JThe4to.  "Uoa." 

\  di4feM\  The  4to.  "  diiiest ",— a  speUing  which  (as  weU 
•a  *'  diigost")  oocun  frequently  in  our  old  writers. 

tkimjQj.  •*'em?" 

I  Sano]  The  4to,  "Pwartefl":  hut  there  is  only  one 
iuctk  diminutive  penoa  in  the  play, — ^Nano,  whom  Ateu- 
klfi  hsKp  presented  to  the  Queen:  see  first  speech,  p.  IM, 
fintool. 


i 


Doug,  [aside.]    0  hapless  flock  whereas*  the 

guide  is  blind  I 
Mort.[aaide.]  0  heedless  youth  where  counsel 
is  despis'd  !  [They  aU  are  in  a  muse. 

Q.  Dor,  Come,  pretty  knave,  and  prank  it  by 
my  side ; 
Let's  see  your  best  attendance  out  of  hand. 
Nano^  Madam,  although  my  Umbs  are  very 
small, 
My  heart  is  good ;  I'll  serve  you  therewithal. 
Q.  Dor.  How,  if  I  were  assail'd,  what  couldst 

thou  do  ? 
Nano.  Madam,  call  help,  and  boldly  fight  it 
Although  a  bee  be  but  a  little  thing,  [too : 

You  know,  fair  queen,  it  hath  a  bitter  sting. 
Q.  Dor  .How  couldst  thou  do  me  good,  were  I 

in  grief  1 
Nano.    Counsel,   dear    princess,    is  a  choice 
relief : 
Though  Nestor  wanted  force,  great  was  his  wit, 
And  though  I  am  but  weak,  my  words  are  fit 
Sp,  of  SL  And.  [aside.]  Like  to  a  ship  upon  the 
ocean-seas. 
Tost  in  the  doubtful  stream,  without  a  helm, 
Such  is  a  monarch  without  good  advice. 
I  am  o'erheard:  cast  rein  upon  thy  tongue ; 
Andrews,  beware ;  reproof  will  breed  a  scar. 
Mor.  Qood  day,  my  lord. 
Bp.  of  St.  And.  Lord  Morton,  well  y-met — 
Whereon  deems  t  Lord  Douglas  all  this  while  1 
Doug.  Of  that  which  yours  and  my  poor  heart 
doth  break, 
Although  fear  shuts  our  mouths,  we  dare  not 
speak. 
Q.  Dor.  laside.]  What  mean  these  princes  sadly 
to  consult] 
Somewhat,  I  fear,  betideth  them  amiss. 
They  are  so  pale  in  looks,  so  vex'd  in  mind. — 
In  happy  hour,  ye  X  noble  Scottish  peers, 
Have  I  encountered  you :  what  makes  you  mourn  ? 
Bp.  of  SL  And.  1£  ire  with  patience  may  at- 
tention §  gain. 
Tour  grace  shall  know  the  cause  of  all  our 
grief. 
Q.  Dor.  Speak  on,  good  father ;  oome  and  sit 
by  me : 
I  know  thy  care  is  for  the  common  good. 
Bp.  of  St.  And.  As  fortune,  mighty  princess, 
reareth  some 
To  high  estate  and  place  in  commonweal, 


•  vhereae]  i.  e.  where, 
f  deeme]  Qy.  "dreams' 


'T 


t  ye]  The4to.  "the." 

S  attention]  The4to.  *'attentiue." 
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So  by  divine  bequest  to  them  is  lent 
A  riper  judgment  and  more  searching  eye, 
Whereby  they  may  discern  the  common  harm ; 
For  where  our  fortunes*  in  the  world  are  most, 
Where  all  our  profits  rise  and  still  encrease, 
There  is  our  mind,  thereon  we  meditate. 
And  what  we  do  partake  of  good  advice. 
That  we  employ  for  to  concern  the  same. 
To  this  intent,  these  nobles  and  myself, 
That  are,  or  should  be,  eyes  of  commonweal, 
Seeing  his  highness'  reckless  course  of  youth, 
His  lawless  and  unbridled  vein  in  love, 
His  too  intentive  trust  to  flatterers, 
His  abject  eare  of  counsel  and  his  friends. 
Cannot  but  grieve ;  and  smoe  we  cannot  draw 
His  eye  or  judgment  to  discern  his  faults. 
Since  we  have  spoke  t  and  counsel  is  not  heard, 
I,  for  my  part, — let  others  as  they  list, — 
Will  leave  the  court,  and  leave  him  to  his  will. 
Lest  with  a  ruthful  eye  I  should  behold 
Qis  overthrow,  which,  sore  I  fear,  is  nigh,     [love, 
Q.  Dor,  Ah  father,  are  you  so  estranged  from 
From  due  allegiance  to  your  prince  and  land, 
To  leave  your  king  when  most  he  needs  your 
The  thrifty  husbandmen  are  never  wont,    [help? 
That  see  their  lands  unfruitful,  to  forsake  them ; 
But  when  the  mould  is  barren  and  unapt. 
They  toil,  they  plough,  and  make  the  fallow  f&t : 
The  pilot  in  the  dangerous  seas  is  known ; 
In  calmer  waves  the  silly  sailor  strives. 
Are  you  not  members,  lords,  of  commonweal. 
And  can  your  head,  your  dear  anointed  king, 
Default,  ye  lords,  except  yourselves  do  fail  ? 
0,  stay  your  steps,  return,  and  counsel  him  ! 

Doug,  Men  seek  not  moss  upon  a  rolling  stone, 
Or  water  from  the  sieve,  or  fire  from  ice. 
Or  comfort  from  a  reckless  monarch's  hands. 
Madam,  he  sets  us  light  that  serv'd  in  court, 
In  place  of  credit,  in  his  father's  days : 
If  we  but  enter  presence  of  his  grace. 
Our  payment  is  a  frown,  a  scoff,  a  frump  ;  t 
Whilst  flattering  Qnatho  §  pranks  it  by  his  eide, 
Soothing  the  careless  king  in  his  misdeeds : 
And  if  your  grace  consider  your  estate. 
His  life  should  urge  you  too,  if  all  be  true. 
Q.  Dor,  Why,  Douglas,  why  ? 
Doug,  As  if  yon  have  not  heard 


*  our  /ortuneM]  Mr.  Collier's  coi\}ecture,  Introd.  to  the 
TempeH,  p.  11,  Shakaptare^  ed.  1858.— The  4to.  "impor- 
tunes.'* 

t  spoke]  The  4to.  "spake." 

t  frump]  i.  e.  flout. 

f  Onatito]  i.  0.  At*  ukin  :— our  author  appears  to  hiive 
wsTered  between  these  two  namea ;  see  pott.    (Onatho  is  ' 
the  parasite  lu  the  Eunuckui  of  Terence.)  j 


His  lawless  love  to  Ida  grown  of  late. 

His  careless  estimate  of  your  estate. 

Q.  Dor,  Ah  Douglas,  thou  misconstru'st  *  his 

intent  I 

He  doth  but  tempt  his  wife,  he  tries  my  love : 

This  injury  pertains  to  me,  not  you.f 

The  king  is  young;  and  if  he  step  awry, 

He  may  amend,  and  I  will  love  him  still. 

Should  we  disdain  our  vines  because  they  spruut 

Before  their  time  1  or  young  men,  if  they  strain 

Beyond  their  reach  1  No ;  vines  that  bloom  and 

spread 

Do  promise  fruits,  and  young  men  that  are  wild 

In  age  grow  wise.    My  friends  and  Scottish  peers, 

If  that  an  English  princess  may  prevail. 

Stay,  stay  with  him :  lo,  how  my  zealous  prayer 

Is  plead  with  tears !  fie,  peers,  will  you  henoe  f 

Bp.  of  St.  And.  Madam,  'tis   yirtue  in    your 

grace  to  plead ; 

But  we,  that  see  his  vain  untoward  course, 

Cannot  but  fly  the  fire  before  it  bum. 

And  shun  the  court  before  we  see  his  fall. 

Q.  Dor,  Will  you  not  stay)  then,  lordiugs,  fare 

you  welL 

Though  you  forsake  your  king,  the  heavens,  I 

hope, 

Will  favour  him  through  mine  incessant  prayer. 

Nana.  Content  you,  madam;   thus  old  Ovid 

sings, 

*Tis  foolish  to  bewail  recnreless  X  things. 

Q,  Dor.  Peace,  dwarf  ;§  these  words  my  patience 

move. 

Nanxf.  Although  you  charm  .my  speech,  cfaann 

not  my  love. 

[ExeuMi  QuxEX  and  Nako. 

Snter  ihi  Kno  or  Scots ;  tki  Nohles  ||,  ipying  kun  ai 
they  are  about  to  go  off^  return. 

JT.  of  Scots.  Douglas,  how  now  !  why  changest 
thou  thy  cheer  ? 


*  mi»conj>tru'$t]  The  4to.  "misoonstrett",— our  early 
authors  frequently  writing  confer  and  miteotuttr:  but 
they  are  seldom  consistent,  writing  in  other  places  eon- 
atrtu  and  miseoMtrtu ;  compare,  in  the  present  pUy,  p, 
189,  sec.  ool. 

"  Thy  Ytrtues  shall  be  eofutruM  to  vice  ** ; 
and,  in  Pandodo,  as  cited  in  the  Account  of  OreeM  and  hu 
Writingg,  p.  41,  **He  then  began  to  measure  all  their 
Actions,  and  to  mi$conatrue  of  their  too  priuate  familiaxi- 
tie,"  dke. 

t  not  you]  The  4to.  "nol  to  you.** 

t  recureUu]  i.e.  irrecoverable, 

(  dwarf]  An  epithet  belonging  to  this  word  would 
seem  to  have  dropt  out. 

II  Enter  the  King  of  Beot*:  the  IftAteB,  Ac]  The  4to. 
**  Enter  ike  King  ^  SeoU,  Arius^  tki  ncbUi  tpyintr  him, 
relume$." 
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Doug,  My  priyate  troubles  are  so  great,  my 
liege, 
Aa  I  must  crave  your  license  for  a  while, 
For  to  intend  mine  own  affiiira  at  home. 

K.  of  Scott,  You  may  depart     [.Er»<  Douglas. 

But  why  is  Morton  Biidl 

Jfdr.  The  like  occasion  doth  import  me  too. 
So  I  desire  your  grace  to  give  me  leave. 

JST.  of  Scot*.  Well,  sir,  you  may  betake  you  to 
your  ease.  [Exit  Morton. 

[Ande.]  When  such  grim  sirs  are  gone,  I  see  no  let 
To  work  my  wilL 

Bp,  of  Si,  And*  What,  like  the  eagle,  then, 
With  often  flight  wilt  thou  thy  feathers  lose  1 
O  king,  canst  thou  endure  to  see  thy  court 
Of  finest  wits  and  judgments  dispossess' d. 
Whilst  cloaking  crafb  with  soothing  climbs  so 
As  each  bewails  ambition  is  so  bad  ?  [high 

Thy  father  left  thee  with  estate  and  crown, 
A  leamdd  ooundl  to  direct  thy  course  f : 
Theae  carelessly,  0  king,  thou  castest  off 
To  entertain  a  train  of  sycophants. 
Thou  well  mayst  see,  although  thou  wilt  not  see. 
That  every  eye  and  ear  both  sees  and  hears 
The  certain  signs  of  thine  incontinence. 
Thou  art  allied  unto  the  English  king 
By  marriage ;  a  happy  friend  indeed. 
If  usM  well,  if  not,  a  mighty  foe. 
Thinketh  your  grace,  he  can  endure  and  brook 
To  have  a  partner  in  his  daughter's  love  ? 
Thinketh  your  grace,  the  grudge  of  privy  wrongs 
Will  not  procure  him  change  his  smiles  to  threats? 
0,  be  not  blind  to  good  !  call  home  your  lords, 
DiapUoe  these  flattering  Qnathoes,  drive  them 

hence ; 
Lots  and  with  kindnees  take  your  wedlock  wife ; 
Or  else,  which  Qod  forbid,  I  fear  a  change : 
Sin  cannot  thrive  in  courts  without  a  plague. 

K.ofScoti,  Qo  pack  thou  too,  unless   thou 
mend  thy  talk : 
On  pun  of  death,  proud  bishop,  get  you  gone, 
Unleas  you  headless  mean  to  hop  away. 

Bp.  of  St  And.t  Thou  Qod  of  heaven  prevent 
my  country's  fall !  [Exit  wUk  other  Nobles. 

K.  of  Scots,  These  stays  and  lets  to  pleasure 
plague  my  thoughts, 
Fordng  my  grievous  wounds  anew  to  bleed : 
But  care  that  hath  transported  me  so  far. 
Fair  Ida,  is  dispers'd  in  thought  of  thee, 

•  Bp.  tifSt.  And.]  The  4to.  "  8.  Atten." ;  but  it  is  plain. 
ttam  the  King's  reply,  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  ie 
the  speaker. 

f  ccMrte]  The4tn.  *' court" 

t  Bp.  of  St.  And.]  The  4to.  "6.  Atten." 


Whose  answer  yields  me  life  or  breeds  my  death. 
Yond  comes  the  messenger  of  weal  or  woe. 

Enter  Atkukih.* 

Ateukin,  what  news  ? 

Atcu.  The  adamant,  0  king,  will  not  be  fil'd 
But  by  itself,  and  beauty  that  exceeds 
By  some  exceeding  favour  must  be  wrought. 
Ida  is  coy  as  yet,  and  doth  repine. 
Objecting  marriage,  honour,  fear,  and  death : 
She's  holy-wise  and  too  precise  for  me. 

JST.  of  Scots,  Are  these  thy  fnuts  of  wit,t  thy 
sight  in  art, 
Thine  eloquence,  thy  policy,  thy  drift, — 
To  mock  thy  prince?  Then, caitiff,  pack  thee  hence. 
And  let  me  die  devoured  in  my  loTe. 

Ateu.  Good  Lord,  how  rage  gainsayeth  reason's 
power ! 
My  dear,  my  (gracious,  and  belovM  prince. 
The  essence  of  my  soul  ^,  my  god  on  earth. 
Sit  down  and  rest  yourself :  appease  your  wrath, 
Lest  with  a  frown  ye  wound  me  to  the  death.  ^ 
0,  that  I  were  included  in  my  grave. 
That  either  now,  to  save  my  prince's  life. 
Must  counsel  cruelty,  or  lose  my  king  ! 

K.  of  Scots.  Why,   sirrah,  is  there    means  to 
move  her  mind  ? 

Ateu.  0,  should  I  not  offend  my  royal  liege, — 

K.  of  Scots.  Tell  all,  spare  naught,  so  I  may 
gaiu  my  love. 

Ateu.  Alas,  my  soul,  why  art  thou  torn  in  twain, 
For  fear  thou  talk  a  thing  that  should  displease  ! 

K.  of  Scots.  Tut,  speak  whatso  thou  wilt,   I 
pardon  thee. 

Ateu.  How  kind  a  word,  how  courteous  is  his 
grace  I 
Who  would  not  die  to  succour  such  a  kingi 
My  liege,  this  lovely  maid  of  modest  mind 
Could  well  incline  to  love,  but  that  she  feara 
Fair  Dorothea's  power :  your  grace  doth  know, 
Your  wedlock  is  a  mighty  let  to  love. 
Were  Ida  sure  to  be  your  wedded  wife,    [mand  : 
That  then  the  twig  would  bow  you  might  com- 
Ladies  love  presents,  pomp,  and  high  estate. 

JT.  of  Scots.  Ah  Ateukin,  how  should  we  dis- 
place §  this  let  ? 

Ateu.  Tut,  mighty  prince, — 0,  that  I  might  be 
whist !  II 

•  Ateul-in]  The  4to.  "  Uuato."  Bee  note  f ,  p.  200,  firit 
col. 

t  w'O  The4to.  "wits." 

t  ioul]  The  4to.  "  aute."— Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  In- 
trod.  to  The  TempeH,  p.  11,  Skaketpmrt,  ed.  1868. 

I  ditpiaet]  The4to.  "display." 

II  vkittl  i.  e.  silent 
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K,  of  ScoU,  Why  dallioAt  thou  1 

Ate».  I  will  not  moTo  my  prince ; 
I  will  prefer  his  safety  'fore  my  life. 
Hear  me,  0  king  1  'tis  Dorothea's  death 
Must  do  you  good. 

K.  of  Scott.  What,  murder  of  my  queen  1 
Tet,  to  enjoy  my  Ioto,  what  is  my  queen  1 
0,  but  my  tow  and  promise  to  my  queen  ! 
Ay,  but  my  hope  to  gain  a  fturer  queen : 
With  how  contrariouB  thoughts  am  I  withdrawn  1 
Why  linger  I  twizt  hope  and  doubtful  fear  1 
If  Dorothea  die,  will  Ida  love  ? 

AtetL  She  will,  my  lord. 

JT.  of  ScoU.  Then  let  her  die :   devise,  advise 
the  means ; 
All  likes  me  well  that  lends  me  hope  in  love. 

Jtett.  What,  will  your  grace  consent  1  then  let 
me  work. 
There's  here  in  court  a  Frenchman,  Jaques  call'd, 
A  fit  performer  of  our  enterprise, 
Whom  I  by  gifts  and  promise  will  corrupt 
To  slay  the  queen,  so  that  your  grace  will  seal 
A  warrant  for  the  man,  to  save  his  life. 

K.  of  ScoU,  Naught  shall  he  want;  write  thou, 
and  I  will  sign  : 
And,  gentle  Gnatho,*  if  my  Ida  yield. 
Thou  shalt  have  what  thou  wilt;  I'll  give  thee 

straight 
A  barony,  an  earldom  for  reward. 


Aieu,  Frolic,  young  king^  the  lass  shall  be  your 
own: 
ril  make  her  blithe  and  wanton  by  my  wit. 

[BxeiaU, 


Enter  Bobav  wUk  Obkrov. 

BoL  So,Oberon,now  it  begins*  to  work  In  kind. 
The  ancient  lords  by  leaving  him  alone,f 
Disliking  of  his  humours  and  despite,^ 
Lot  him  run  headlong,  till  his  flatterers, 
Soliciting  §  his  thoughts  of  lawless  ||  lust 
With  vile  persuasions  and  alluring  words, 
Make  him  make  way  by  murder  to  his  wilL 
Judge,  faixy  king,  hast  heard  a  greater  ill  1 

Ober.  Kor  seen  U  more  virtue  in  a  countiy  maid. 
I  tell  thee,  Bohan,  it  doth  make  me  sorry,** 
To  think  the  deeds  the  king  means  to  perform. 

Boh.  To  change  that  humour,  stand  and  see 
the  rest : 
I  trow  my  son  Slipper  will  show 's  a  jest. 

SnUr  Slippsb  with  a  emnpanUm,  boy  cr  wenob,  dofictap 
a  hornpipe,  and  danee  cvt  offain. 

Now  after  this  beguiling  of  our  thoughts, 
And  changing  them  from  sad  to  better  glee, 
Let's  to  our  oell,  and  sit  and  see  the  rest^ 

For,  I  believe,  this  jig  will  prove  no  jest. 

[Apcimt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L 
Altar  BuppSB  one  iray,  ami  Sir  Bartbax  anoiher  way. 

Sir  Bar,  Ho,  fellow  !  stay,  and  let  me  speak 
with  thee. 

Slip.  Fellow  I  friend,  thou  dost  abuse  f  me ; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Bar,  A  gentleman  1  how  so  1 

SUp.  Why,  I  rub  horses,  sir. 

Sir  Bar,  And  what  of  that  ? 

Slip,  0  simple-witted  I  mark  my  reason.  They 
that  do  good  service  in  the  commonweal  are 
gentlemen;  but  such  as  rub  hones  do  good 
service  in  the  commonweal,  ergo,  tarboz,  master 
courtier,  a  horse-keeper  is  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Bar,  Here  is  overmuch  wit,  in  good  earnest 
But,  sirnih,  where  is  thy  master  1 

SUp,  Neither  above  ground  nor  under  ground, 

*  Gnatho]  See  note  (,  p.  200,  firat  ooL 
t  abum]  Theito.  "disbuse." 


drawing  out  red  into  white,  swallowing  that  down 
without  chawing  that  was  never  made  without 
treading. 

Sir  Bar,  Why,  where  is  he,  theni 

SUp,  Why,  in  his  cellar,  drinking  a  cap  of  neat 
and  brisk  claret  in  a  bowl  of  silver.  O,  sir,  the 
wine  runs  trillill  down  his  throat,  which  cost  the 


•  beffins]  Qy.  *'glns"T 

t  aUme]  Theito.  ''aliue." 

t  detpUe]  The4to.  "respighf 

(  Solieiting]  The  excellent  correction  of  Walker,  OrU, 
Stam.  of  the  text  of  ShaketpHxt%  &&,  U.  849 :  **read**,  lie 
snyt,  "  BAiati^  (in  the  old  Latin  sense,  ae  frequent  in 
the  writers  of  that  ageX"— The4to.  "Sweeting;"  which 
Mr.  Collier  (Preface  to  OAerHgit  Sevm  lecturtM  on  Shake- 
tpeare  and  MiUon,  Ac,  p.  cxri.)  "has  no  doubt"  la  a 
misprint  for  '*Suitinff.** 

tt  lawUu]  Mr.  Collier's  oofrection,  ii6i  ««pfO.~The  4to. 
"luGkiease.** 

H  teen]  The4to.  "aend." 

•*  aorry]  The4to.  "merria." 
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poor  Tintner  many  a  atamp  before  it  was  made. 
But  I  must  heaoe,  air,  I  have  haste. 

Sir  Bar,  Why,  whither  now,  I  prithee  t 

sup.  Faith,  sir,  to  Sir  Silvester,  a  knight,  hard 
by,  upon  my  master's  errand,  whom  I  must  cer- 
tify this,  that  the  lease  of  East  Spring  shall  be 
confirmed :  and  therefore  must  I  bid  him  provide 
trash,  for  my  master  is  no  friend  without  money. 

Sir  Bar.  laaide.}  This  is  the  thing  for  which  I 
su'd  so  long, 
This  is  the  lease  which  I,  by  Qnatho's  *  means, 
Sought  to  possess  by  patent  from  the  king ; 
But  he,  injurious  man,  who  lives  by  crafts. 
And  sells  king's  favours  for  who  will  give  most. 
Hath  taken  bribes  of  me,  yet  covertly 
Will  sell  away  the  thing  pertains  to  me : 
But  I  have  found  a  present  help,  I  hope, 
For  to  prevent  his  purpose  and  deceit. — 
Stay,  gentle  friend. 

Slip.  A  good  word;  thou  hast  won  me:  this 
word  is  like  a  warm  caudle  f  to  a  cold  stomach. 

Sir  Bar.  Sirrah,  wilt   thou,   for   money  and 
reward, 
Ck>nvey  me  certain  letters,  out  of  hand, 
From  out  thy  master^s  pocket  ? 

Sl^.  Will  I,  sir?  why,  were  it  to  rob  my  father, 
hang  my  mother,  or  any  such  like  trifles,  I  am  at 
your  commandment,  sir.  What  will  you  give  me, 
sir? 

Sir  Bar,  A  hundred  pounds. 

Slip.  I  am  your  man  :  give  me  earnest.  I  am 
dead  at  a  pocket,  sir;  why,  I  am  a  lifter,  master, 
by  my  oocupatioa. 

Sir  Bar.  AlifterJ  what  is  that? 

Slip.  Why,  air,  I  can  lift  a  pot  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  pick  a  purse  as  soon  as  any  thief  in 
my  countiy. 

Sir  Bar,  Why,  fellow,  hold;  here  is  earnest, 
ten  pound  to  sssure  thee.  [Givet  monty.]  Qo, 
despatch,  and  bring  it  me  to  yonder  tavern  thou 
seest ;  and  assure  thyself,  thou  shalt  both  have 
thy  skin  full  of  wine  and  the  rest  of  thy  money. 

SUp,  I  will,  sir. — Now  room  for  a  gentleman, 
my  masters  1  who  gives  me  money  for  a  fair  new 
angel,  a  trim  new  angel  ?  [Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II. 
£AUr  AifSBBW  and  Porreyor. 
Pur.  Sirrah,  I  must  needs  have  your  master's 
horses:  the  king  cannot  be  unserved. 

*  Qnatho't]  See  note  {,  p.  200,  first  coL 
t  eawiU]  The4to.  "candlo." 


And,  Sirrah,  you  must  needs  go  without  them, 
because  my  master  must  be  served. 

Pur.  Why,  I  am  the  king's  purveyor,  and  I 
tell  thee  I  will  have  them. 

And.  I  am  Ateukin's  servant,  Signior  Andrew, 
and  I  say,  thou  shalt  not  have  them, 

Pur.  Here's  my  ticket,  deny  it  if  thou 
darest. 

And.  There  is  the  stable,  fetch  them  out  if 
thou  darest. 

Pur.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  tame  your  tongue,  lest  I 
make  you. 

A  nd.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  hold  your  hand,  lest  I  bum  * 
you. 

Pur.  I  tell  thee,  thy  master's  geldings  are 
good,  and  thei-efore  fit  for  the  king. 

And.  I  tell  thee,  my  master's  horses  have 
galled  backs,  and  therefore  cannot  fit  the  king. 
Purveyor,  purveyor,  purvey  thee  of  more  wit : 
darest  thou  presume  to  wrong  my  Lord  Ateukin, 
being  the  chiefest  man  in  court  1 

Pur.  The  more  unhappy  conunonweal  where 
flatterers  are  chief  in  court 

And.  What  sayest  thou  1 

Pur,  I  say  thou  art  too  presumptuous,  and  the 
officers  shall  school  thee. 

And.  A  fig  for  them  and  thee,  purveyor  1  they 
seek  a  knot  in  a  ring  that  would  wrong  my 
master  or  his  servants  in  this  court. 

JMer  Jaquibl 

Pur.  The  world  is  at  a  wise  pass  when  nobility 
is  afraid  of  a  flatterer. 

Jaq.  Sirrah,  what  be  you  that  'parley  contre 
Monsieur  my  Lord  Ateukin  ?  en  bonne  faif  prate 
you  against  Sir  AUesse,  me  maka  your  tile  to  leap 
from  your  shoulders,  par  mafoi  c'yferai-je. 

And.  0,  signior  captain,  you  show  yourself  a 
forward  and  friendly  gentleman  in  my  master's 
behalf:  I  will  cause  him  to  thank  you. 

Jaq.  PoUron,  speak  me  one  parola  against  my 
bon  ffentHhommef  I  shall  estramp  your  guts,  and 
thump  your  backa,  that  you  no  point  manage  this 
ten  ours. 

Pur.  Sirrah,  oome  open  me  the  stable,  and  let 
me  have  the  horses : — and,  fellow,  for  all  your 
French  brags,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

And.  Ill  make  garters  of  thy  gpits,  thou  villain, 
if  thou  enter  this  office. 

Jaq.  Mort  Dieu,  take  me  that  cappa  pour  voire 
laheur:  be  gone,  villain,  in  the  mort.  [ExiL 

Pur.  What,  will  you  resist  me,  then?  well,  the 
council,  fellow,  shall  know  of  your  insolency. 

*  bum]  i.  9.  strike,  beat. 
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And.  Tell  them  what  thou  wilt,  and  eat  that  I 
can  beat  apare  from  m^  baok-parts,  and  get  you 
gone  with  a  Teugeance.  [ExU  Purveyor. 

Snter  Atbukiit.* 

Ateu,  Andrew. 

And.  Sir) 

Ateu.  Where  be  my  writinga  I  put  in  my 
pocket  laat  night  T 

And.  Which,  airl  your  annotationa  upon  Ma- 
chiavel  1 

Ateu.  No,  air;  the  letters-patenta f  for  East 
Spring. 

And.  Why,  sir,  you  talk  wondera  to  me,  if  you 
aak  that  question. 

Ateu.  Yea,  sir,  and  will  work  wonders  too 
with  X  you,  unleaa  you  find  them  out :  Tillain, 
search  me  them  out>  and  bring  them  me,  or  thou 
art  but  dead. 

And.  A  terrible  word  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
sesaiona.  Master,  were  you  in  your  right  wits 
yeatemightl 

Ateu.  Dost  thou  doubt  it  f 

And.  Ay,  and  why  not,  sir?  for  the  greatest 
clerka  are  not  the  wisest,  and  a  fool  may  dance 
in  a  hood,  as  well  as  a  wise  man  in  a  bare  frock : 
besides,  such  as  give  themselves  to  philautia,$  as 
you  do,  master,  are  so  choleiic  of  complexion 
that  that  which  they  bum  in  fire  over  night 
they  seek  for  with  fiiry  the  next  morning.  Ah, 
I  take  care  of  your  worship  !  this  commonweal 
ahould  have  a  great  loss  of  so  good  a  member  as 
you  are. 

Ateu.  Thou  flatterest  me. 

And.  Is  it  flattery  in  me,  sir,  to  speak  you 
fidr  1  what  is  it,  then,  in  you  to  dally  with  the 
king? 

Ateu.  Are  you  prating,  knave?  I  will  teach 
you  better  nurture.  Is  this  the  care  you  have 
of  my  wardrobe,  of  my  accounta,  and  matters  of 
trust? 

And.  Why,  alas,  sir,  in  times  past  your  gar- 
ments have  been  ao  well  inhabited  as  your 
tenants  would  g^ve  no  place  to  a  moth  to  mangle 
them;  but  aince  you  are  grown  greater,  and  your 
garments  more  fine  and  gay,  if  your  garmenta 
are  not  fit  for  hospitality,  blame  your  pride  and 


I 


"  ^e<MJr<ii]  The  4ta  ''Onato.**  See  note  fi,  p.  200,  first 
ooL 

t  letter^iMUenii]  Bee  note  ",  p.  108,  first  ooL 

t  with]  Tho4to.  "which." 

%  pkUautia]  L  e.  ^x«vr;«,  self-kive.-The  4to.  "Flu- 
Untia."— Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  Preface  to  CoUridget 
fin«M  Ltetwtt  o»  Shahitptart  asid  Jlfttom,  p.  czviL 


commend  my  cleanliness :  as  for  your  writings,  I 
am  not  for  them,  nor  they  for  mei 

Ateu.  Villain,  go  fly,  find  them  out :  if  thou 
losest  them,  thou  losest  my  credit 

And.  Alas,  sir,  can  I  lose  that  you  never  had? 

Ateu.  Say  you  ao  ?  then  hold,  feel  you  that  you 
never  felt.  [Beat*  Mm. 

Re-enter  Jaqvzs. 

Jaq.  0  monneur,  ayez  patience;  pardon  your 
pauvre  valet :  me  be  at  your  commandment. 

Ateu.  Siguier  Jaquea,,  well  met;  you  shall 
command  me. — Sirrah,  go  cauae  my  writings  be 
proclaimed  in  the  market-place;  promise  a  great 
reward  to  them  that  find  them  :  look  where  I 
supped  and  everywhere. 

And.  I  will,  sir. — Now  are  two  knaves  well 
met,  and  three  well  parted:  if  you  conceive 
mine  enigma,  gentlemen,*  what  ahall  I  be,  then  t 
faith,  a  plain  harp-afailling.f  [Emt 

Ateu.  Sieur  Jaques,  this  our  happy  meeting 
hinders  X 
Your  friends  and  me  of  care  and  grievoua  toil ; 
For  I  that  look  into  deserts  of  men, 
And  see  among  the  soldiers  iu  this  court 
A  noble  forward  mind,  and  judge  thereof. 
Cannot  but  seek  the  means  to  raise  them  up 
Who  merit  credit  in  the  commonweal. 
To  this  intent,  friend  Jaques,  I  have  found 
A  means  to  make  you  great,  and  well-esteem'd 
Both  with  the  king  and  with  the  best  in  court ; 
For  I  espy  in  you  a  valiant  mind. 
Which  makes  me  love,  admire,  and  honour  you. 
To  this  intent,  if  so  your  trust,  and  faith. 
Your  secrecy  be  equal  with  your  force, 
I  will  impart  a  service  to  thyself. 
Which  if  thou  dost  efiect»  the  king,  myself, 
And  what  or  he,  and  I  with  him,  can  work. 
Shall  be  employ 'd  in  what  thou  wilt  desire. 

Jaq.  Me  sweara  by  my  ten  bones,  my  signior, 
to  be  loyal  to  your  lordship^s  intents,  affairs; 

*  geiUlemtn]  8o,  Kgidn,  in  the  next  act,  the  eame 
speaker,  when  alone  on  the  ttaffe,  says,  "  is  not  this  a  wily 
accord,  gentUmenf"  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  cite  pas- 
sages from  varioaa  early  dramas.  Id  which,  with  similar 
impropriety,  the  audience  ia  addreaaed. 

t  harp-fhUling]  So  onlled  from  having  a  AaiTi  on  It,  was 
coined  for  the  uae  of  Ireland,  and  was  not  worth  niore 
than  nlncpenoe  Enf^liah  money : 

*'  Lyke  to  an  other  Orpheua  can  she  play 
Vpon  her  tr^tU  harpe,  whose  siluer  aonnd 
Inchaunta  the  eare,  and  atealea  the  hart  away ; 

Nor  hardly  can  deceit  therein  be  found. 
Although  auch  muaique  some  a  afailling  eo«^ 
Yet  ia  it  worth  but  nine-pemee  at  the  moat." 
Damfield's  Eneomion  of  the  Lad^  Ptcnnia^  1608,  8%.  C  S. 
:  hinden]  The  4ta  ''hidea.** 
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yefty  my  monmgntur,  que  non  ferai-je  pour  your 
pleasure  1  *  By  my  Bworda,  me  be  no  hahiUard,^: 
At€u,  Then  hoping  on  thy  truth,  I  prithee  see 
How  kind  Ateukin  is  to  forward  thee.^ 
Hold,  [giving  money]  take  thiB  eamedt-penny  of 

my  loTe, 
And  mark  my  words ;  the  king,  by  me,  requires 
Ko  slender  service,  Jaques,  at  thy  hands. 
Thou  must  by  privy  practice  make  away 
The  queen,  fair  Dorothea,  as  she  sleeps. 
Or  how  thou  wilt^  so  she  be  done  to  death : 
Thou  shalt  not  want  promotion  here  in  court. 

Jaq,  6tabba  the  woman  !  par  ma  foi,  monteig- 

near,  me  thrusta  my  weapon  into  her  belly,  so 

me  may  be  guard  par  le  roi.      Me  de  your 

serrice :  but  me  no  be  hanged  pour  my  labour  1 

Ateu,  Thou  shalt  have  warrant,  Jaques,  from 

the  king : 
None   shall   outface,   gainsay,   and  wrong   my 

friend. 
Do  not  I  love  thee,  Jaques  1  fear  not,  then  : 
I  teU  thee,  whoso  toucheth  thee  in  aught 
Shall  injure  me :  I  love,  I  tender  thee : 
Thou  art  a  subject  fit  to  serve  his  grace. 
Jaques,  I  had  a  written  warrant  once, 
But  that  by  great  misfortune  late  is  lost. 
Come,  wend  we  to  Sunt  Andrews,  where  his 

grace 
Is  now  in  progren,  where  he  shall  assure 
Thy  safety,  and  confirm  thee  to  the  act. 
Jaq.  We  will  attend  your  nobleness.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

SkUt  Qum  DoBOTUBA,  Sir  Bartram,  Naho,  Rom, 
Ladies,  Attendants. 

(^  Dor.  Thy  credit,  Bartram,  in  the  Scottish 
court, 
Thy  reverend  years,  the  strictness  of  thy  vows, 
AU  these  are  means  sufficient  to  persuade; 
But  love,  the  faithful  link  of  loyal  hearts. 
That  hath  possession  of  my  constant  mind, 
Exilee  all  dread,  subdueth  vain  suspect 
Hethinka  no  craft  should  harbour  in  that  breast 
Where  majesty  and  virtue  are  install'd : 
Hethink[B]  my  beauty  should  not  cause  my  death. 

Sir  Bar,  How  gladly,  sovereign  princess,  would 
I  err, 

*  jmi,  my  mtmuignfur^  fti€  fum  ferai-Je  pour  your  plea' 
tur*  f]  The  4to.  "  iw  mjr  momignieurt  qui  non  ftra  ic  pour, 
T«aj»(aMttrcf" 

f  ba&iliard}  The  4to.  "babie  Lords." 

I  CJU(iTbe4to.*'mee.'* 


And  bind  *  my  shame  to  save  your  royal  life ! 
'Tis  princely  in  yourself  to  think  the  best, 
To  hope  his  grace  is  guiltless  of  this  crime : 
But  if  in  due  prevention  you  default, 
How  blind  are  you  that  were  forewam'd  before  1 

Q.  Dor.    Suspicion  without  cause  deserveth 
blame. 

Sir  Bar.  Who  see,  and  shun  not,  harms,  deserve 
the  same. 
Behold  the  tenor  of  this  traitorous  plot. 

[Givei  warrant. 

Q.  Dor.  What  should  I  read!  perhaps  he  wrote 
it  not.  [sign. 

Sir  Bar,  Here  is  his  warrant,  under  seal  and 
To  Jaques,  bom  in  France,  to  murder  you. 

Q.  Dor.  Ah  careless  king,  would  Gk>d  this  were 
not  thine  ! 
What  though  I  readi  ah,  should  I  think  it  truel 

Jtots,  The  hand  and  seal  confirm  the  deed  is  his. 

Q.  Dor.  What  know  I  though,  if  now  he  think- 
eth  this  f 

Nc^o.  Madam,  Lucretius  satth  that  to  repent 
Is  childish,  wisdom  to  prevent. 

Q.  Dor.  Whattholt 

Nano.  Then  cease  your  tears  that  have  dis- 
may'd  you, 
And  cross  the  foe  before  he  have  betray*d  you. 

Sir  Bar.  What  need  these^  long  suggestions  in 
this  cause, 
When  every  circumstance  confirmeth  truth  7 
First,  let  the  hidden  mercy  from  above 
Confirm  your  grace,  since  by  a  wondrous  means 
The  practice  of  your  dangers  came  to  light : 
Next,  let  the  tokens  of  approved  truth 
Govern  and  stay  your  thoughts  too  much  seduc*d, 
And  mark  the  sooth  and  listen  the  intent. 
Tour  highness  knows,  and  these  my  noble  lords 
Can  witness  this,  that  whilst  your  husband's  sire 
In  happy  peace  possess'd  the  Scottish  crown, 
I  was  his  sworn  attendant  here  in  court ; 
In  dangerous  fight  I  never  fail'd  my  lord, 
And  since  his  death,  and  this  your  husband's  reign, 
No  labour,  duty,  have  I  left  undone, 
To  testify  my  seal  unto  the  crown. 
But  now  my  limbs  are  weak,  mine  eyes  are  dim. 
Mine  age  unwieldy  and  unmeet  for  toil, 
I  came  to  court,  in  hope,  for  service  past, 
To  gain  some  lease  to  keep  me,  being  old. 
There  found  I  all  was  upsy-turvy  tum'd, 
My  friends  displao'd,  the  nobles  loth  to  crave : 
Then  sought  I  to  the  minion  of  the  king, 

•  W»Mi]  Qy.  "find"? 

f  (Ao]  I.  e.  then  (as  before,  p.  198,  see.  odL)L 

:  need  iheot]  The  4to.  "  neades  this." 
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Ateukixiy  who,  allurM  by  a  bribe, 

AsBur'd  me  of  the  lease  for  which  I  sought. 

Bat  see  the  craft  I  when  he  had  got  the  grant, 

He  wrought  to  sell  it  to  Sir  Silvester, 

In  hope  of  greater  earnings  from  his  hands. 

In  brief,  I  leam'd  his  craft,  and  wrought  the 

By  one  his  needy  servant  *  for  reward,     [means. 

To  steal  from  out  his  pocket  all  the  briefs ; 

Which  he  perform'd,  and  with  reward  resign'd. 

Them  when  I  read, — now  mark  the  power  of 

God,— 
I  found  this  warrant  seal'd  among  the  rest, 
To  kill  your  grace,  whom  Qod  long  keep  alive  I 
Thus,  in  effect,  by  wonder  are  you  sav'd : 
Trifle  not,  then,  but  seek  a  speedy  flight ; 
Qhd  will  conduct  your  steps  and  shield  the  right. 

Q.  Dor.  What  should  I  do  1  ah  poor  unhappy 
queen. 
Bom  to  endure  what  fortune  can  contain  ! 
Alas,  the  deed  is  too  apparent  now  ! 
But,  0  mine  eyes,  were  you  as  bent  to  hide 
As  my  poor  heart  is  forward  to  forgive. 
Ah  cruel  king,  my  love  would  thee  acquit  I 
0,  what  avails  to  be  allied  and  match'd 
With  high  estates,  that  marry  but  in  show  ! 
Were  I  baserf  bom,  my  mean  estate 
Could  warrant  me  from  this  impendent  harm  : 
But  to  be  great  and  happy,  these  are  twain. 
Ah  Ross,  what  shall  I  dol  how  shall  I  work  ? 

JHoss.  With  speedy  letters  to  your  father  send, 
Who  will  revenge  you  and  defend  your  right. 

Q.  Dor.  Am  if  they  kill  not  me,  who  with  him 
fight  1 
As  if  his  breast  be  touch'd,  I  am  not  wounded  1 
As  if  he  wail*d,  my  joys  were  not  confounded  ! 
We  are  one  heart,  though  rent  by  hate  in  twain ; 
One  soul,  one  essence  doth  our  weal  contain  : 
What,  then,  can  conquer  him,  that  kills  not  me  1 

Rots,  If  this  advice  displease,  then,  madam,  flee. 

Q.  Dor.  Where  may  I  wend  or  travel  without 
fear? 

Nano,  Where  not^  in  changing  this  attire  you 
wear! 

Q.  J>or,  What,  shall  I  dad^  me  like  a  countiy 
maid? 

Nano,  The  policy  is  base,  I  am  afraid. 

Q,I>or.  Why,  Nano? 

Nano.  Ask  you  why  ?    What,  may  a  queen 
March  forth  in  homely  weed,  and  be  not  seen  f 

*  tervant\  The  4to.  "Mruants." 

t  Were  I  bater]  Qy.  "  If  /  were  baser  ",  or  (according  to 
the  phraseology  of  oar  author's  time)  *'  Were  I  more 
ba»er**l 

t  dad]  i.  e.  clothe:  see  note  f,  p.  108,  sec  ooL 


The  rose,  although  in  thomy  shrubs  she  spread, 
Is  still  the  rose,  her  beauties  wax  not  dead ; 
And  noble  minds,  although  the  coat  be  bare^ 
Are  by  their  semblance  known,  how  great  they  are. 
Sir  Bar.  The  dwarf  saith  true. 
Q.  Dor.  What  garments  lik*st  thou,  than  1  * 
Nano.  Such  as  may  make  you  seem  a  proper 

man. 
Q.  Dor.  He  makes  me  blush  and  smile,  though 

I  am  sad. 
Nano.  The  meanest  coat  for  safety  is  not  bad. 
Q.  Dor.  What,  shall  I  jetf  in  breeohes  like  a 
squire? 
Alas,  poor  dwar^  thy  mistress  is  unmeet  1 1 
Nano.  Tut,  go  me  thus,  your  oloak  before  your 
face, 
Your  sword  uprear^d  with  quaint  and  comely 
If  any  come  and  question  what  you  be,     [grace  : 
Say  you,  *'  A  man/  and  call  for  wituess  me. 
Q.  Dor.  What  should  I  wear  a  sword,  to  what 

intent  ? 
Nano.  Madam,  for  show ;  it  is  an  ornament : 
If  any  wrong  you,  draw :  a  shining  blade 
Withdraws  a  coward  thief  that  would  invade. 
Q.  Dor.  But  if  I  strike,  and  he  should  strike 
again. 
What  should  I  dol  I  fear  I  should  be  slain. 

Nano.  No,  take  it  single  on  your  dagger  so : 
I'll  teach  you,  madam,  how  to  ward  a  blow.« 
Q.  Dor.  How  little  shapes  much  substance  may 
include  ! — 
Sir  Bartram,  Ross,  ye  ladies,  and  my  friends, 
Since  presence  yields  me  death,  and  absence  life, 
Hence  will  I  fly  disguisM  like  a  squire. 
As  one  that  seeks  to  live  in  Irish  wars  : 
Tou,  gentle  Ross,  shall  furnish  my  depart. 
Rou.  Tea,  prince,  and  die  with  you  with  all 
my  heart: 
Vouchsafe  me,  then,  in  all  extremeet  states 
To  wait  on  you  and  serve  you  with  my  best 
Q.  Dor.  To  me  pertains  the  woe :  live  thou§  in 
rest. 
Friends,  fare  you  well;  keep  secret  my  depart : 
Nano  alone  shall  my  attendant  be. 
Nano.  Then,  madam,  are  you  mann'd,  I  war- 
rant ye: 
Qive  me  a  sword,  and  if  there  grow  debate^ 
I'll  come  behind,  and  break  your  enemy's  pate. 
Ross.  How  sore  we  grieve  to  part  so  soon  away  I 

*  than]  A  form  of  then :  used  hero  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

t  M]  !•  0-  etrut. 

t  thy  mitHrfU  ii  untneet]  Corrupted  This  line  ooght  to 
rhyme  with  the  preceding  one. 

S  thou]  The4to.  '•then." 
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<2.  Dot.  GrieTe  not  for  those  that  perish  if  they 

stay. 
Nanio,  The  time  in  words  mispent  is  little  worth; 
Hftdsm,  walk  on,  and  let  them  bring  ua  forth. 

Ckonu,    Bnter  BoHJUff. 
Bok,  So,  these  sad  motions  make  the  finiry  sleep; 


And  sleep  he  shall  in  quiet  and  content : 
For  it  would  make  a  marble  melt  and  weep, 
To  see  these  treasons  'gainst  the  innocent. 
Bat  since  she  scapes  by  flight  to  save  her  life. 
The  king  may  chance  repent  she  was  his  wife. 
The  rest  is  ruthful ;  yet,  to  beguile  the  time, 
'Tia  interlao'd  with  merriment  and  rhyme.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L 

AJUr  a  wAm  i^  Aonu  and  tkoutingt,  enter  certain  Hunts- 
men (^  you  pteate,  einffing)  one  way/  another  way 
Anuzuf  ami  Jaquhbl* 

AtifL  Say,  gentlemen,  where  may  we  And  the 

king? 

PimlL  HwnU,  Etcu  here  at  hand,  on  hunting ;  f 

And  at  this  hour  he  taken  hath  a  stand. 

To  kill  a  deer. 

Aim,  A  pleasant  work  in  hand. 

F<^ow  your  sport,  and  we  will  seek  his  grace. 

HwnU,  When  such  him  seek,  it  is  a  woful 


{Saewnt  Huntsmen  oim  way,  ATEinaif  and 
Jaqdes  another. 


SCENE  n. 

Seier  Vu  Gotnmn  or  Aabah,  Ida,  and  Bubtags. 

Cknmi,  of  A.  Lord  Eustace,  as  your  youth  and 
virtuous  life 
Deserve  a  fut  more  &ir  and  richer  wife, 
So,  Btnoe  I  am  a  mother,  and  do  wit 
What  wedlock  is  and  that  which  'longs  to  it, 
Before  I  mean  my  daughter  to  bestow, 
'Twere  meet  that  she  and  I  your  state  did  know. 

EutiL,  ICadam,  if  I  consider  Ida's  worth, 
I  know  my  portion  merits  %  none  so  fairi 
And  yet  I  hold  in  farm  and  yearly  rent 
A  thousand  pound,  which  may  her  state  content. 

OwmL  of  A,  But  what  estate,  my  lord,  shall 
she  possess  1 

Eud,  All  that  is  mine,  grare  countess,  and  no 
But»  Ida,  will  you  loTe  ?  [less. — 

Ida*  I  cannot  hate. 

EmmL  But  will  you  wed  T 

*  Jaqttee]  The  4to.  adds  **Onalo;"  but  Gnaiho  is  only 
SBOthcr  name  for  Ateukin.    Bee  note  9,  p.  200,  first  coL 
t  B^en  here  tU  hand,  on  kmUing]  A  mutilated  line, 
jyhr)  Theito.  ••fUre." 
f  portion  meriie]  The  4to.  "portions  merrit" 


Ida.  'Tia  Greek  to  me,  my  lord : 
111  wish  you  well,  and  thereon  take  my  word. 

Eutt,  Shall  I  some  sign  of  favour,  then,  receive  1 

Ida.  Ay,  if  her  ladyship  will  give  me  leave. 

QnaU.  of  A.  Do  what  thou  wilt. 

Ida.  Then,  noble  English  peer. 
Accept  this  ring,  wherein  my  heart*  is  set, 
A  constant  heart  with  burning  flames  be*fret. 
But  under-written  this,  0  morte  dura : 
Hereop  whenso  you  look  with  eyes  pura. 
The  maid  you  fancy  most  will  favour  you. 

Eutl,  rU  txy  this  heart,  in  hope  to  find  it  true. 

BiUer  certain  Huntsmen  and  Ladies. 
First  ffwU$.  Widow  Countess,  well  y-met ; 

Ever  may  thy  joys  be  many ; — 
Qentle  Ida,  sair  beset,f 

Fair  and  wise,  not  fairer  any ; 
Frolic  huntsmen  of  the  game 

Will  you  well  and  give  you  greeting. 
Ida.  Thanks,  good  woodman,  for  the  same. 

And  our  sport,  and  merry  meeting. 
Fir$t  Hunts.  Unto  thee  we  do  present 

Silver  hart  with  arrow  wounded. 
Eutt.  [aride."}  This  doth  shadow  my  lament, 

Both  [with]  fear  and  love  confounded. 
First  Lady.  To  the  mother  of  the  maid. 

Fair  as  the  lilies,  red  ss  roses. 
Even  so  many  goods  are  said. 

As  herself  in  heart  supposes. 
Count,  of  A.  What  are  you,  friends,  that  thus  do 

wish  us  well  1 
First  Hunts,  Tour  neighbours  nigh,  that  have 
on  hunting  been. 
Who,  understanding  of  your  walking  forth, 
Prepai^d  this  train  to  entertain  you  with  : 
This  Lady  Douglas,  this  Sir  Egmond  is. 

*  my  heart]  "  Qu.  'a  heaH '  f  "  Walker's  CriL  Bxam.  o/ 
the  text  of  Shalxipeare,  tc  it  829. 

t  eair  betet]  So  Walker,  who  adds,  "Seotiei,  utpaeeim,** 
OriL  Exam,  of  the  text  of  Shakeapeart,  kc  li.  298.— The4ta 
"falrefteMf". 
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CoutU.  of  A.  Welcome^  ye  ladies,  and  thonaand 
thanka  for  this : 
Come,  enter  yon  a  homely  widow'a  house. 
And  if  mine  entertainment  please  yon,  let  us* 
feast. 

First  HuniM.  A  lorely  lady  never  wants  a  gnest, 
[Bxnad  OouvTEaB  or  Akbak,  Hantameii,  and 


EusL  Stay,  gentle  Ida,  tell  me  what  yoa  deem. 
What  doth  thia  hart,t  this  tender  hart  beseem? 

Ida.  Why  not,  my  lord,  since  nature  teacheth 
art 
To  senseless  beasts  to  core  their  grievous  smart; 
Dictaomumt  serves  to  close  the  wound  again. 

Eu8t,  What  help  for  those  that  lovel 

Ida,  Why,  love  again. 

EuA  Were  I  the  hart, 

Ida,  Then  I  the  herb  would  be : 

Tou  shall  not  die  for  help ;  oome^  follow  me. 

[BxnuU. 


SCENE  III. 
Alter  Amdrxw  aii<2  Jaqui& 
Jaq.  ^Mon  dUu,  what  maChetur  be  this  !  Me 
come  a  the  chamber,  Signior  Andrew,  mo*  dieu  ; 
taka  my  poniard  en  ma  main  to  give  the  ettocadf 
to  the  damoiaella :  par  ma  foi,  there  was  no  per- 
son ;  die  s'ett  en  aJUe, 

And,  The  worse  luck,  Jaquea :  but  because  I 
am  thy  friend,  I  will  advise  thee  somewhat  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  gallows. 
I       Jaq,  Gallows  1  what  be  thati 
I        And,  Harry,  sir,  a  place  of  great  promotion, 
where  thou  shalt  by  one  turn  above  ground  rid 
the  world  of  a  knave,  and  make  a  goodly  ensample 
for  all  bloody  villains  of  thy  profession. 
Jaq.  Que  dites  wnu.  Monsieur  Andrew  t 
And.  I  say.  Jaques,  thou  must  keep  this  path, 
and  hie  thee ;  for  the  queen,  as  I  am  certified,  is 

*  Utu*\  Qy.  if  Au  interpolation  T 
t  hart]  Tha  4to.  "hast. "—la   there  not  something 
wrong  in  the  next  speech  ? 
X  JHetamnum]  Or  dtefamniu,  is  the  herh  dittany. 
*'  Hie  Venus,  indtgno  nati  coneussa  dolors, 
Dietamniim  genotrix  Cretaaa  car^tit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis  ot  flore  comaDtem 
Parpureo:  nonUlaferinmcoffnUaeapru 
(Tranuao,  cum  Urgo  volvxra  hcuert  tagiltce. " 

Vii^L— ^n.  ril.  411. 
Our  anthor  in  one  of  his  tracts  says ;  *'  The  dmrt  beiriff 
atrooken,  though  neuer  so  deep,  fttdetk  en  the  heart  Die- 
tamnum,  and  forthwith  ie  heaied.''  Carde  <ff  Faneie,  Sig. 
B  4,  ed.  1008.  But  in  another  tmct,  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
simile,  he  tells  us ;  "  Weomen,  poors  soules,  are  like  to 
the  harlt  in  Calabria,  that  knawing  Jfictamnum  to  bee 
deadly,  yd  brow$e  on  it  with  grtedineae.'*  Jfeuer  too  late, 
PaH  FirU,  Sig.  D  2,  n.  d. 


departed  with  her  dwarf,  apparelled  like  a  squire. 
Overtake  her.  Frenchman,  stab  her :  1*11  promise 
thee,  this  doublet  shall  be  happy. 

Jaq.  Ponrqumf 

And.  It  shall  serve  a  jolly  gentleman,  Sir  Do- 
minus  Monseigueur  Hangman. 

Jaq.  Ced  tout  un  ;  me  will  rama/xmr  la  mannoie. 

{Bxii. 

And.  Qo,  and  the  rot  consume  thee ! — 0,  what 
a  trim  world  is  this !  My  master  lives  by  cozen* 
ing  the  king,  I  by  flattering  him ;  Slipper,  my 
fellow,  by  stealing,  and  I  by  lying :  is  not  this  a 
wily  accord,  gentlemen  *  I  This  last  night,  our 
jolly  horsekeeper,  being  well  steeped  in  liquor, 
confessed  to  me  the  stealing  of  my  mastei^s 
writings  and  his  great  reward :  now  dare  I  not 
bewny  him,  lest  he  discover  my  knavery ;  but 
thus  have  I  wrought.  I  understand  he  will  pass 
this  way,  to  provide  him  necessaries ;  but  if  I 
and  my  fellows  fail  not,  we  will  teach  him  such 
a  lesson  as  shall  cost  him  a  chief  place  on  Penny- 
less  Bench  for  his  labour.    But  yond  he  comes. 

Alter  Slxppsb,  teHk  «  TaUor,  a  Shoemaker,  and  a  Cutler. 

Slip.  Tailor. 

rat.  Sirf 

Slip.  Let  my  doublet  be  white  northern,  five 
groats  the  yard :  I  tell  thee,  I  will  be  biavcf 

Tai.  It  ahall,  sir. 

Slip,  Now,  sir,  cut  it  me  like  the  battlements 
of  a  custard,  full  of  round  holes :  edge  me  the 
sleeves  with  Coventry  blue,  and  let  the  linings 
be  of  tenpenny  locknun. 

Tai.  Very  good,  sir. 

Slip,  Make  it  the  amorous  cut,  a  flap  before. 

Tai.  And  why  so  ?  that  fashion  is  stale. 

Slip.  O,  friend,  thou  art  a  simple  fellow.  I  tell 
thee  a  flap  is  a  great  friend  to  a  storrie,^  it  stands 
him  instead  of  clean  napery ;  and  if  a  man's  shirt 
be  torn,  it  is  a  present  penthouse  to  defend  him 
from  a  clean  huswife's  scoffl 

Tai,  You  say  sooth,  sir. 

Slip.  \Giving  money.']  Hold,  take  thy  money; 
there  is  seven  shillings  for  the  doublet,  and  eight 
for  the  breeches :  seven  and  eight ;  by*rlady,f 
thirty-six  is  a  fair  deal  of  money. 

TaL  Farewell,  sir. 

Slip.  Nay,  but  stay,  tailor. 

Tai,  Why,  sir? 

Slip.   Foi^t  not  this  special  make,||  let  my 

*  gentlem«%\  See  note  *,  p.  204,  sec  col. 
t  bravel  i.  e.  fine. 

X  KorrMJ  A  word,  if  it  be  not  a  misprint,  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted. 
9  hy'riady]  i.  e.  by  our  Lady. 
B  maJbe]  The  4tOL  **mateL" 
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bBck-poris  bo  well  lined,  for  there  come  many 
winier-atormB  from  a  windy  belly,  I  tell  thee. 
[Exit  Tailor.]    Shoemaker. 

Shoe,  QentlemftD,  what  shoe  will  it  please  you 
to  have? 

Slip.  A  fine  neat  calTes'-leather,  my  friend. 

Shoe.  0,  air,  that  la  too  thin,  it  will  not  last 
you. 

Slip,  1  tell  thee,  it  ia  my  near  kinsman,  for  I 
am  Slipper,  which  hath  his  best  grace  in  summer 
to  be  suited  in  Jack-asa'  skins.  Goodwife  Calf* 
waa  my  grandmother,and  goodman  Netherleather 
mine  uncle ;  but  my  mother,  good  woman,  alas, 
she  was  a  Spaniard,  and  being  well  tanned  and 
dressed  by  a  goodfellow,  an  Englishman,  is 
grown  to  some  wealth :  as  when  I  have  but  my 
upper-parta  clad  in  her  husband's  costly  Spanish 
leather,  I  may  be  bold  to  kiss  the  fairest  lady's 
foot  in  this  country. 

Shoe.  You  are  of  high  birth,  sir :  but  have  you 
all  your  mother^s  marks  On  you  1 

Slip.  Why,  knave  7 

Shoe.  Because  if  thou  come  of  the  blood  of  the 
Slippers^  you  should  have  a  shoemaker's  awl 
thrust  through  your  ear. 

Slip.  [Oiving  money,]  Take  your  earnest,  friend, 
and  be  packing,  and  meddle  not  with  my  pro- 
genitors.   [£xU  Shoemaker.]    Cutler. 

CtU.  Here,  sir. 

Slip.  I  must  have  a  reaper  and  digger.t 

Cut.  A  rapier  and  dagger,  you  mean,  sir. 

Siip.  Thou  sayast  true;  but  it  must  have  a 
very  &ir  edge. 

Cut.  Why  00^  sir) 

SUp.  Because  it  may  out  by  himself,  for  truly, 
my  friend,  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  wear  weapons 
but  for  fashion. 

CuL  Well,  nr,  give  me  earnest,  I  will  fit  you. 

Slip.  [Owing  monty.]  Hold,  take  it :  I  betrust 
thee,  friend ;  let  me  be  well  armed. 

CuL  You  shall.  [Exit, 

Slip.  Kow  what  remains?  there's  twenty  crowns 
for  a  house^  three  crowns  for  household-stuff,  six- 
pence to  buy  a  constable's  staff;  nay,  I  will  be 
the  chief  of  my  parish.  There  wants  nothing 
but  a  wench,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  wife,  and  a  servant, 

*  Jack-ati  ttint.  Ooodvift  CaXf^  Ac.]  Mr.  Collier'a  con- 
jtoturo  (which  I  adopt  -with  some  hesitationX  note  on 
Skakttptart,  ed.  186S,  voL  ▼.  p.  000.— The  4to.  **lakus 
9kiaiUt  Ouidvife  Clarke",  to. 

t  a  reaper  and  digffer]  The  4to.  "  a  Rapier  and  Dagger  " ; 
which  I  retained  in  my  former  edition  with  the  remark, 
"  from  the  Cutler's  reply  it  seems  that  Slipper  miscalled 
the  weapons'*.  I  now  give  Mr.  Collier's  emendation, 
note  on  Shakaiptare,  od.  186S,  vol.  v.  p.  599. 


to  make  an  whole  fiBLmily.  Shall  I  marry  with 
Alice,  Qood-man  Qrimshawe's  daughter?  she  is 
fair,  but  indeed. her  tongue  is  like  clocks  on 
Shrovetuesday,  always  out  of  temper.  Shall  I 
wed  Sisley  of  the  Whighton  1  0,  no ;  she  is  like 
a  frog  in  a  parsley-bed ;  as  skittish  as  an  eel :  if  I 
seek  to  hiunper  her,  she  will  horn  me.  But  a 
wench  must  be  had.  Master  Slipper;  yea,  and 
shall  be,  dear  friend. 

And,  [aside,]  I  now  will  drive  him  from  his 
contemplations. — 0,  my  mates,  come  forward: 
the  lamb  is  unpent,  the  fox  shall  prevail. 

BnUr  three  Antics,  vko  donee  round,  and  take  Suppaa 

mththem. 

Slip.  I  will,  my  friend[s],  and  I  thank  you 
heartily:  pray,  keep  your  courtesy:  I  am  yours 
in  the  way  of  an  hornpipe. — [Aeide,]  They  are 
strangers,  I  see,  they  understand  not  my  language : 
wee,  wee. — *  Nay,  but,  my  friends,  one  horn- 
pipe further,  a  refluence  back,  and  two  doubles  for- 
ward :  what,  not  one  cross-point  against  Sundays? 
What,  ho,  sirrah,  you  gome,t  you  with  the  nose  like 
an  eagle,  an  you  be  a  right  Qreek,  one  turn  more. 
[  WhiUt  they  are  dancing,  Andrkw  taha  away  Slip- 
pbb'b  vumxy,  and  then  he  and  the  Antics  depart. 

Thieves,  thieves!  I  am  robbed!  thieves!  Is 
this  the  knavery  of  fiddlers?  Well,  I  will  then 
bind  the  whole  credit  of  their  occupation  on  a 
bog-piper,  and  he  for  my  money.  But  I  will 
after,  and  teach  them  to  caper  in  a  halter,  that 
hav&  cozened  me  of  my  money.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Qxteen  Dobothea  in  man*t  appard,  and  Namo. 

Q.  Dor.  Ah  Nano,  I  am  weary  of  these  weeds. 
Weary  to  wield  this  weapon  that  I  bear. 
Weary  of  love  from  whom  my  woe  proceeds. 
Weary  of  toil,  since  I  have  lost  my  dear  I 
O  weary  life,  where  wanteth^  no  distress, 
But  every  thought  is  paid  with  heaviness ! 

Nano,  Too  much  of  weary,  madam:  if  you  please. 
Sit  down,  let  weaiy  die,  and  take  your  ease. 

Q.  Dor,  How  look  I,  Nano  ?  like  a  man  or  no  ? 

Nano.  If  not  a  man,  yet  like  a  manly  shrow.§ 

Q,  Dor.  If  any  come  and  meet  us  on  the  way, 
What  should  we  do,  if  they  enforce  us  stay  ? 

*  tea;  we«]  I  know  not  what  this  means.  (In  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  present  act  the  4to.  has  "  Woe "  as  the 
8i)elling  of  the  Pr.  "  Oui.") 

\  gome]  i.  e.  fellow.— The  4to.  "  gone." 

}  wantetK]  T^e  4te.  "  wanted." 

f  throw]  i.  0.  shrew. 
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Nana,' Set  cap  a-huff,  and  challenge  him  the 
field: 
Suppose  the  worst,  the  weak  may  fight  to  yield. 

Q,  Dor,  The  battle,  Nano,  in  this  troubled  mind 
Is  far  more  fierce  than  ever  we  may  find. 
The  body's  *  wounds  by  medicines  may  be  eas'd, 
But  griefs  of  mind  by  salves  are  not  appeas'd. 

Nano.  Say,  madam,  will  you  hear  your  Kono 
Bing? 

Q.  Dor.  Of  woe,  good  boy,  but  of  no  other  thing. 

Nano,  What,  if  I  sing  of  &ncy,t  will  it  please  ? 

Q.  Dor,  To  such  as  hope  success  such  notes 
breed  ease. 

Nano,  What,  if  I  sing,  likeDamoui  to  my  sheep  ? 

Q.  Dor,  like  Phillis,  I  will  sit  me  down  to  weep. 

Nano,  Nay,  since  my  songs  afford  such  pleasure 
I'll  sit  me  down,  and  sing  you  none  at  all.    [small, 

Q.  Dor,  0,  be  not  angry,  Nano  1 

Nano,  Nay,  you  loathe 
To  think  on  that  which  doth  content  us  both. 

Q^Dor,  And  t  how? 

Nano,  You  scorn  disport  when  you  are  weary. 
And  loathe  my  mirth,  wholiTo  to  make  you  merry. 

Q.  Dor,  Danger  and  fear  withdraw   me  from 
delight. 

Nano,  'Tis  virtue  to  contemn  false  fortune's 
spite. 

Q.Dor,  What  should  I  do  to  please   thee, 
friendly  squire  1 

Nano.  X  smile  a-day  is  alll  will  require  ; 
And  if  you  pay  me  well  the  smiles  you  owe  me, 
ni  kill  this  cursed  care,  or  else  beshrow  me. 

Q.  Dor,  We  aro  descried;  0,  Nano,  we  are  dead! 

Enter  JaqueB)  his  tword  dravn. 

Nano,  Tut,  yet  you  walk,  you  are  not  dead 
indeed. 
Draw  me  your  sword,  if  he  your  way  withstand, 
And  I  vrill  seek  for  rescue  out  of  hand.$ 

Q,  Dor,  Run,  Nano,  run,  prevent  thy  princess' 

death. 
Nano,  Fear  not,  III  run  all  danger  out  of  breath. 

iSxU. 

Jaq,  Ah,  you  caUetaJi,  you  strumpet  1  ta  Mai- 
tressa  Doretie,  ilea  vow  9urpri$e  t  Come,  say  your 
paternoster,  car  voua  Stes  morte,  par  mafoL 

Q,Dor,  Callet»||  me  strumpet!  caitiff  as  thou  art! 
But  even  a  princess  bom,  who  scorn  thy  threats : 

*  body'sl  The  4to.  has  "bodiee  ",  and,  in  tho  next  line, 
*'mindM." 

t  fancy]  i.  e.  love. 

t  And]  Qy.  **A«"T 

I  And  ImU,  &&]  The  4to.  gives  this  line  to  Dorothea. 

(I  caOeta  ,  .  .  caUH]  i.  e.  dnb,  trulL  —  But  qy. 
"  CalloBt  me  ttnmpel,"  d:c.  ?  * 


Shall  never  Frenchman  say,  an  English  maid 
Of  threats  of  foreign  force  will  be  afraid. 

Jaq,  You  no  dire  votnt  prUrea  f  morUeii,  me- 
ehante  femme,  guarda  your  breasta  there :  me 
make  you  die  on  my  Moiglay.* 

Q.  Dor,  Qod  shield  me,  hapless  princess  and  a 
wife. 
And  save  my  soul,  although  I  lose  my  life ! 

[Theyjlghg,  and  the  i»  tort  wnmded. 
Ah,  I  am  slain  I  some  piteous  power  repay 
This  murderer's  cursed  deed,  that  doth  me  slay! 

Jaq.  EUe  est  tout  morte :  me  will  run  pour  a 
wager,  for  fear  me  be  eurprit  and  pendu  for  my 
labour.  Bien^  je m'en allerai  cMroilui diref  met 
affaires.  Je  terai  un  chevalier  for  this  day's  tra- 
vail. [EjcU, 

Re-enUr  Nano,  toUh  Sir  CtrriiBEitT  Andebsok,  Ati  tirord 
drawn,  and  Servants. 

Sir  CutK  Where  is  this  poor  distressM  gentle- 
man? 
Nano,  Here  laid  on  ground,  and  wounded 
to  the  death. 
Ah  gentle  heart,  how  are  these  beauteous  looks 
Dimm'd  by  the  tyrant  cruelties  of  death  I 
0  weary  soul,  break  thou  from  forth  my  breast, 
And  join  thee  with  the  soul  I  honour'd  most  I 
Sir  Cuih.  Leave  mourning,  friend,  the  man  is 
yet  alive. 
Some  help  me  to  convey  him  to  my  house : 
There  will  I  see  him  carefully  recur*d,$ 
And  send  [out]  privy  search  to  catch  the  mur- 
derer. 
iVoiio.  The  God  of  heaven  reward  thee,  cour- 
teous knight! 

{SxtwU,  bearing  out  Dorotbka. 


SCENE  V, 

Enter  the  Kzxo  or  Soots,  Jaques,  Atscuv,  Axmnxw ; 
Jaquibs  running  viih  hit  svord  one  way,  the  King  with 
hit  train  anether  way. 

K,  of  Scots,  Stay,  Jaques,  fear  not^  sheath  thy 
murdering  blade : 
Lo,  here  thy  king  and  Mends  are  come  abroad 


*  Morglay]  The  name  of  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton ; 

* '  And  how  fair  JosUm  gave  him  Arundel  his  steed, 
And  Morffiay  his  good  sword." 

Drayton's  Po{y-0Z6ton,  Sovg  Second, 
t  lui  dirt]  The4to.  "auy  dts." 
X  Ttcva*d]  i.  e.  recorezi^ 
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To  Bare  thee  from  the  terrors  of  pursuit. 
What,  la  she  dead) 

Jwi,  Qui,  Monsieur,  eUe  est  blessSe  par  la  tSte 
over  Us  ^ckukt:*  I  warrant,  she  no  trouble 
you- 

Ateu,  O,  then,  my  liege,  how  happy  art  thou 
grown. 
How  fayour*d  of  the  heavens,  and  blest  by  love ! 
MethinJca  I  see  fair  Ida  in  thine  arms, 
CraTing  remission  for  her  late  contempt  rh 
Methink[8]  I  see  her  blushing  steal  a  kiss, 
Uniting  both  your  souls  by  such  a  sweet, 
And  you,  my  king,  suck  nectar  from  her  lips. 
Why,  then,  delays  your  grace  to  gain  the  rest 
Tou  long  desir'dt  why  lose  we  forward  timel 
Write,  make  me  spokesman  now,  tow  nuirriage  : 
If  she  deny  you  fkyo\jT,X  let  me  die. 

And.  Mighty  and  magnificent  potentate,  give 
credence  to  mice  honourable  good  lord,  for  I 
heard  the  midwife  swear  at  his  nativity  that  the 
fairies  gave  him  the  property  of  the  Thracian 
stone;  for  who  toucheth  it  is  exempted  from 
grief,  and  he  that  heareth  my  mastei^s  counsel  is 
already  possensed  of  happiness;  nay,  which  is 
more  miraculous,  as  the  nobleman  in  his  infknoy 
lay  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  laid  honey  on 
his  lips  in  token  of  his  eloquence,  for  nUUe  duleior 
JitUt  oratio, 

A  ten.  Tour  grace  must  bear  with  imperfections : 
This  is  exceeding  love  that  makes  him  speak. 

K.  of  Scots,  Ateukin,  I  am  ravish'd  in  conceit, 
And  yet  depressed  again  with  earnest  thoughts. 
Hethinks,  this  murder  soundeth  in  mine  ear 
A  threatening  noise  of  dire  and  sharp  revenge  : 
I  am  inoena'd  with  grief,  yet  fain  would  joy. 
What  may  I  do  to  end  me  of  these  doubts  1 

AUu,  Why,  prince,  it  is  no  murder  in  a  king, 
To  end  another's  life  to  save  his  own : 
For  you  are  not  as  common  people  be, 
Who  die  and  perish  with  a  few  men's  5  tears ; 
But  if  you  fail,  the  state  doth  whole  default. 
The  realm  is  rent  in  twain  in  such  a  loss. 
And  Aristotle  holdeth  this  for  true. 
Of  evils  needs  ||  we  must  choose  the  least : 
Then  better  were  it  that  a  woman  died 
Than  all  the  help  of  Scotland  should  be  blent.^ 


*  par  la  tHt,  Ac]  I  know  not  if  thk  be  what  the  author 
latendad.  The  4to.  has  "par  lake  taU,  ones  Ui  capanlea." 

t  coniempl]  Tho4to.  "attempt.'* 

1  you  favour]  The  4to.  •*  your  fauour."  (Comporo  the 
ninth  Uue  of  p.  198»  sec.  coL) 

f  nun'M]  The  4to.  "  mans." 

H  imdg]qy.  "neodeih"? 

%  UnU]  See  note  :,  p.  134,  first  coL 


'Tis  policy,  my  liege,  in  every  state. 
To  cut  off  members  that  disturb  the  head : 
And*  by  corruption  generation  grows. 
And  contraries  maintain  the  world  and  state. 

K,  of  Scots.  Enough,  I  am  confirm'd.  Ateukin, 
come. 
Rid  me  of  love,  and  rid  me  of  my  grief; 
Drive  thou  the  tyrant  from  this  tainted  breast. 
Then  may  I  triumph  in  the  height  of  joy. 
Qo  to  nune  Ida,  tell  her  that  I  vow 
To  raise  her  head,  and  make  her  honours  great : 
Go  to  mine  Ida,  tell  her  that  her  hairs 
Shall  be  embellishM  with  orient  pearls. 
And  crowns  of  sapphire,f  compassing  her  brows, 
ShaU  wart  with  those  sweet  beauties  of  her  eyes : 
Qo  to  mine  Ida,  tell  her  that  my  soul 
Shall  keep  her  semblance  closM  in  my  breast ; 
And  I,  in  touching  of  her  milkwhite  mould. 
Will  think  me  deified  in  such  a  grace. 
I  like  no  stay ;  go  write,  and  I  will  sign : 
Reward  me  Jaques;  give  him  store  of  crown[s]. 
And,  Sirrah  Andrew,  scout  thou  here  in  court. 
And  bring  me  tidings,  if  thou  canst  perceive 
The  least  intent  of  muttering  in  my  train ; 
For  either  those  that  wrong  thy  lord  or  thee 
Shall  suffer  death. 

Ateu,  How  much,  O  mighty  king^ 
Is  thy  Ateukin  bound  to  honour  thee ! — 
Bow  thee,  Andrew,  bend  thine  sturdy  knees ; 

Seest  thou  not  here  thine  only  Qod  on  earth? 

ISxU  the  King. 
Jaq.  Mais  ou  est  man  argent,  ieigneur  f 
Ateu.  Come,  follow  me, — [Aside,]  His  grave,  I 
see,  is  made. 
That  thus  on  sudden  he  hath  left  us  here. — 
Come,  Jaques :  we  wiU  have  our  packet  soon 

despatched. 
And  you  shall  be  my  mate  upon  the  way. 

Jaq.  Comme  vout  plaira^  monsieur. 

IBxeufU  Atsuxik  and  Jaquxb. 

And.  Was  never  such  a  world,  I  think,  before. 
When  sinners  seem  to  dance  within  a  net : 
The  flatterer  and  the  murderer,  they  grow  big; 
By  hook  or  crook  promotion  now  is  sought. 
In  such  a  world,  where  men  are  so  misled. 
What  should  I  do,  but^  as  the  proverb  saith. 
Run  with  the  hare,  and  hunt  with  the  hound? 
To  have  two  means  beseems  a  witty  man. 
Now  here  in  court  I  may  aspire  and  dimb 
By  subtlety,  for  §  my  msster's  death : 


•  And]  Qy.  "Aa"? 
t  sapphire]  The  4to.  "  sapphires.' 
I  war]  Tha4to.  "weare." 
§/or]Qy.  "before"? 
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And  if  that  fail,  well  fare  another  drift; 

I  willj  in  secret,  certain  letters  send 

Unto  the  English  king,  and  let  him  know 

The  order  of  hia  daughter's  overthrow. 

That  if  my  master  crack  his  credit  here, 

As  I  am  sure  long  flattery  cannot  hold, 

I  may  have  means  within  the  English  court 

To  Boape  the  scourge  that  waits  on  bad  advice. 

[ExU. 

Chorus.    Enter  Bohan  and  Obebon. 
Ober,  Believe  me,  bonny  Soot,  these  strange 
events 
Are  passing  pleasing,  may  they  end  as  well. 

Bolu  Else  say  that  Bohan  hath  a  barren  skull. 
If  better  motions  yet  than  any  past 


Do  not  more  glee  to  make  the  fairy  greet 
But  my  small  son  made  pretty  handsome  shift 
To  save  the  queen  his  mistress,  by  his  speed. 

Ober,  Tea,  and  yon  laddy,  for  the  sport  *  he 
made. 
Shall  see,  when  least  he  hopea^  FU  stand  his 

friend. 
Or  else  he  capers  in  a  halter's  end. 

Boh,  What,  hang  my  son !  I  trow  not,  Oberon : 
I'll  rather  die  than  see  him  wobegone. 

Enter  a  Ttnmd^  or  worn*  dance  at  jpUaturt, 

Ober,  Bohan,  be  pleas'd,  for,  do  they  what  they 

will. 

Here  is  my  hand.  Til  save  thy  son  from  ill. 

iSuwU. 


o 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Quess  Dorothea  t»  man'i  appartl  and  in  a  night- 
gown, Ladt  Andebson,  and  Nano  ;  and  But  Cuth- 
BERT  Anderson  behind. 

Lady  An.  My  gentle  friend,  beware,  in  taking 

air. 
Tour  walks  grow  not  offensive  to  your  wounds. 
Q.  Dor.  Madam,  I  thank  you  of  your  courteous 

care: 
My  wounds  are  well-nigh  oloB*d,  though  sore  they 

are. 
Lady  An,  Methinks  these  closM  wounds  should 

breed  more  grief, 
Since  open  wounds  have  cure  and  find  relie£ 
Q.  Dor,  Madam,  if  undiscover'd  wounds  you 

mean. 
They  are  not  cur'd,  because  they  are  not  seen. 
Lady  An.  1  mean  the  wounds  which  do  the 

heart  subdue. 
Nana,  0,  that  is  love:  madam,  speak  I  not 

true  1  [Ladt  Anderbok  overhears. 

Lady  An,  Say  it  were  true,  what  salve  for  such 

a  sore? 
Nano.  Be  wise,  and  shut  such  neighbours  out 

of  door. 
Lady  An.  How  if  I  cannot  drive  him  from  my 

breast  1 
Nana,  Then  chain  him  well,  and  let  him  do  his 

best. 
Sir  Cuth.  [aside.]  In  ripping  up  their  wounds, 

I  see  their  wit; 
But  if  these  wounds  be  cur'd,  I  sorrow  it 


Q.  Dor.  Why  are  you  so  intentive  to  behold 
My  pale  and  woful  looks,  by  care  controll'd  ? 

Lady  An,  Because  in  them  a  ready  way  is  found 
To  cure  my  care  and  heal  my  hidden  wound. 
Nano,  Qood  master,  shut  your  eyes,  keep  that 
conceit ; 
Surgeons  give  coin  to  get  a  good  receipt 

Q.  Dor.  Peace,  wanton  son :  this  lady  did  amend 
My  wounds;  mine  eyes  her  hidden  grief  shall  end : 
Look  not  too  much,  it  is  a  weighty  case. 

Nano.  Whereas  a  man  puts  on  a  maiden's  face. 
For  many  times,  if  ladies  'ware  them  not, 
A  nine  months'  wound  with  little  work  is  got 
Sir  Cuth.  [adde.']  I'll  break  off  their  dispute^ 
lest  love  proceed 
From  covert  smiles  tp  perfect  love  indeed. 

»  IGmiS  forward. 

Nano.  The  cat's  abroad,  stir  not,  the  mice  bo 

stiU. 
Lady  An,  Tut,  we  can  fly  such  cats,  when  so 

we  wiU. 
Sir  Cuth.  How  fares  my  guest  1  take  cheer, 
naught  shall  default, 
That  either  doth  concern  your  health  or  joy : 
Use  me,  my  house,  and  what  is  mine  as  f  yours. 
Q.  Dor.  Thanks,  gentle  knight ;  and  if  all  hopes 
be  true, 
I  hope  ere  long  to  do  as  much  for  you. 

*  Tea,  and  yon  laddy^for  the  gport,  Ae.J  Tbo  4to.  has 
"  Tea,  you  Ladie  for  his  eport,"  Ac-^OborOD  allttdes  to 
Slipper.    Boo  p.  218,  firat  col. 

t  «]Tho4to.  "la." 
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Sir  Cuth,  Tour  Tirtue  doth  acquit  me  of  that 

doubt : 

But,  courteous  sir,  amce  troubles  call  me  hence^ 

I  must  to  Edinburgh,  unto  the  king^ 

There   to  take   charge  and  wait   him  in  his 

wars.— 

Meanwhile,  good   madam,  take  this  sqtdre  in 

charge, 

And  use  him  so  as  if  it  were  myself. 

Zadjf  An,  Sir  Cuthbert>  doubt  not  of  my  dUi* 

gence: 

Meanwhile,  till  your  return,  God  send  you  health. 

Q.  Per,  Qod  bless  his  grace,  and,  if  hia  cause 

be  ju8t» 

Prosper  his  wars ;  if  not,  he'll  mend,  I  trust 

Gk>od  sir,  what  moves  the  king  to  fall  to  arms  f 

Sir  Cuth.  The  King  of  England  forageth  his 

laud, 

And  hath  besieg'd  Dunbar  *  with  mighty  force. 

Q.  Dor,  What  other  newsf  are  common  in  the 

court? 

Sir  (hth,  [ffiving  UUen  to  L  adt  Andebson.]  Read 

you  these  letters,  madam ;  tell  the  squire 

The  whole  affairs  of  state,  for  I  must  hence. 

Q.  Dor,  God  prosper  you,  and  bring  you  back 

from  thence  1 

\Sxit  Sib  CuTHBEaT  Aksebson. 
Madam,  what  newsl 

Lady  An.  They  say  the  queen  is  slain. 

Q,  Dor,  Tut,  such  reports  more  fieJse  than  truth 

contain. 

Lady  An.  But  these  reports  hare  made  his 

nobles  leave  him. 

Q.  Dor.  Ah,  careless  men,  and  would  they  so 

deceive  him  1 

Lady  An.  The  land  is  spoil'd,  the  commons 

fear  the  cross ; 

All  cry  against  the  king,  their  cause  of  loss : 

The  English  king  subdues  and  conquers  all. 

Q.  Dor.  Alas,  this  war  grows  great  on  causes 

small  I 

Lady  An,  Our  court  is  desokte,  our  prince 

alone. 

Still  dreadmg  death. 

Q.  Dor,  Woes  me,  for  him  I  moan  I 

Help,  now  help,t  a  sudden  qualm 

Assails  my  heart  I 

Aetna  Good  madam,  stand  his  §  friend : 

Give  us  some  liquor  to  refresh  his  §  heart 

*  IHiiiitbar^  Tlie4to.  "Damboc." 
t  What  otKgr  imim,  ^.]  Tho  4to.  givss  this  lino  to  Sir 
Cuthbert^ 
X  UHp,  now  hdpf  &c.]  Somothing  ia  wanting  here. 
f  Au]  The  4to.  "her",— the  tnuiBcriber perhaps  having 
osgot  that  Dorothea  la  diaguiaed  as  a  man. 


Lady  An.  Daw  thou  him  up,*  and  I  will  fetch 

thee  forth 
Potions  of  comfort,  to  repress  his  pain.        [Exit. 
Nano.  Fie,  princess,  faint  on  every  fondf  re- 
port I 
How  well-nigh  had  you  open'd  your  estate  I 
Cover  these  sorrows  with  the  veil  of  joy. 
And  hope  the  best;  for  whjt  this  war  will 

cause 
A  great  repentance  in  your  husband's  mind. 
Q.  Dor.  Ah,  Nano,  trees  live  not  without  their 

sap. 
And  Clytie  cannot  blush  but  on  the  sun ; 
The  thirsty  earth  is  broke  with  many  a  gap. 
And  lands  are  lean  where  rivers  do  not  run : 
Where  soul  is  reft  from  that  it  loveth  best. 
How  can  it  thrive  or  boast  of  quiet  rest  1 
Thou  knoVst  the  prince's  loss   must  be  my 

death. 
His   grief,  my   grief;   his   mischief  must   be 

mine. 
0,  if  thou  love  me,  Nano,  hie  to  court  I 
Tell  Ross,  tell  Bartram,  that  I  am  alive ; 
Conceal  thou  yet  the  place  of  my  abode : 
Will  them,§  even  as  they  love  their  queen. 
As  they  are  chary  of  my  soul  and  joy. 
To  guard  the  king,  to  serve  him  as  my  lord. 
Haste  thee,  good  Nano,  for  nly  husband's  care 
Consumeth  me,  and  wounds  me  to  the  heart. 
Nano,  Madam,  I  go,  yet  loth  to  leave  you 

here. 
Q,  Dor.  Qo  thou  with  speed:  even  as  thou 

hold'st  me  dear, 
Return  in  haste.  [Exit  Nano. 

lU-^iUer  Last  Aitdsiison  with  broth. 

Lady  An.  Now,  sir,  what  cheer  1  come  taste 

this  broth  I  bring. 
Q.  Dor.  My  grief  is  past,  I  feel  no  further 

sting. 
Lady  An,  Where  is  your  dwarf  1  why  hath  he 

left  you,  sirl 
Q,  Dor,  For  some  affairs :  he  is  not  travell'd 

far. 
Lady  An,  If  so  you  please^  come  in  and  tako 

your  rest 

Q.  Dor.  Fear  keeps  awake  a  discontented  breast. 

{Exeunt. 

•  Ikiv  thou  him  upy^DaWt  Le.  revive,  resuscitate.— The 
4to.  "Daw  thou  her  vp;"  and  in  the  next  line  "her 
paine." 

t  fond]  i.  e.  foollah,  idle. 

t  for  irAy]  1.  e.  because. 

§  WiUthtm]  Qy.  " But  iri/i  tAcw *',  at*'hiidwiUthem" 
—  Will  tfteiHf  i.  e.  Desire  them. 
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SCENE  II. 

AfitT  a  toUmn  urvtu^*  enter,  from  the  Commaa  of 
Akhan'b  hmue,  a  band  qf  ReToHen :  to  them  Atedsik 
and  Jaquxs. 

Ateu.  What  means  thia  triamph,  fnend  1  wbj 
are  these  feasts  Y 

Firtt  Revd.  Fair  Ida,  sir,  was  married  yesterday 
Unto  Sir  Eustace,  and  for  that  intent 
We  feast  and  sport  it  thus  to  honour  them  : 
An  if  you  please,  oome  in  and  take  your  part; 
My  lady  is  no  niggard  of  her  cheer. 

lB:at  vUh  other  Beyellen. 

Jaq,  Morueignetir,  why  be  you  so  sadda  ?  faUes 
honne  ckere:  fouht  de  ce  monde/ 

Ateu.  What,  was  I  bom  to  be  the  scorn  of  kin? 
To  gather  feathers  like  to  af  hopper<!row, 
And  lose  them  in  the  height  of  all  my  pomp  ? 
Accursed  man,  now  is  my  credit  lost  t 
Where  are  my  tows  I  made  unto  the  king? 
What  shall  become  of  me,  if  he  shall  hear 
That  I  have  caus'd  him  kill  a  yirtuous  queen, 
And  hope  in  yain  for  that  which  now  is  lost  1 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  headt  I  know  the  heaTons 
Are  just  and  will  revenge ;  I  know  my  sins 
Exceed  compare.    Should  I  proceed  in  this^ 
This  Eustace  must  amain  t  be  made  away. 
O,  were  I  dead,  how  happy  should  I  be  t 

Jaq.  Est  ce  done  d  tel  point  votre  etatt  fiuth, 
then,  adieu,  Scotland,  adieu,  Siguier  Ateukin :  me 
will  homa  to  France,  and  no  be  hanged  in  a 
strange  countty.  [Exit. 

Ateu.  Thou  dost  me  good  to  leave  mo  thus  alone, 
That  galling  grief  and  I  may  yoke  in  one. 
0,  what  are  subtle  means  to  climb  on  high, 
When  every  fall  swarms  with  exceeding  shame  f 
I  promised  Ida's  love  unto  the  prince. 
But  she  is  lost,  and  I  am  false  forsworn. 
I  practis'd  Dorothea's  hapless  death, 
And  by  this  practice  have  oommenc'd  a  war. 
0  cursM  race  of  men,  that  traffic  guile, 
And  in  the  end  themselves  and  kings  beguile ! 
Asham'd  to  look  upon  my  prince  again, 
Asham'd  of  my  suggestions  and  advice, 
Asham'd  of  life,  asham'd  that  I  have  err^d, 
I'll  hide  myself,  expecting}  for  my  shame. 
Thus  Qod  doth  work  with  those  that  purchase  fame 
By  flattery,  and  make  their  prince  their  game.|| 

[Exit. 

^  JJter  a  eoUmn  eerviee^  Ac]  The  4to.  '*JJter  a  $oUmne 
tentke,  enter  from  the  widdowes  houu  a  Mniice,  miuical 
■onga  of  marrUgM,  or  a  maake,  or  what  prettie  triumph 
you  list,  to  them,  Ateukin  and  Gnato." 

t  a]  Qy.  delo  ?  %  amain]  The  4to.  *'  a  man." 

i  expeetinui]  Qy.  if  the  light  word  (in  tbo  sense  of~ 
waiting  for)? 

B  ffanu]  The  4to.  **  gaine." 


SCENE  IIL 
Enter  the  Kcvo  or  Enolaxd,  Pebct,  Bajclbs,  and  othert. 
K.  of  Eng.*  Thus  far,  ye  f  English  peers^  have 
we  display'd 
Our  waving  ensigns  with  a  happy  war; 
Thus  nearly  hath  our  furious  rage  revenged 
My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traitorous  Scot 
And  now  before  Dunbar  our  camp  is  pitoh'd ; 
Which,  if  it  yield  not  to  our  compromise, 
The  plough  $  shall  fiuTOw  where  the  palace  stood. 
And  fury  shall  enjoy  §  so  high  a  power 
That  mercy  shall  be  bamsh'd  from  our  swords. 

Enter  Douglas  and  othen  on  the  wsUt. 

Doug,  What  seeks  the  English  kingt 

E.  ofEng.  Scot,  open  those  gates,  and  let  me 
enter  in : 
Submit  thyself  and  thine  unto  my  grace. 
Or  I  will  put  each  mother's  son  to  death. 
And  lay  this  city  level  with  the  ground. 

Doug.  For  what  offence,  for  what  de&ult  oi 
ours. 
Art  thou  incens'd  so  sore  agunst  our  state  ? 
Can  generous  hearts  in  nature  be  so  stem 
To  prey  on  those  that  never  did  offend  1 
What  though  the  lion,  king  of  brutish  race. 
Through  outrage  sin,  shall  lambs  be  therefore 

slain  1 
Or  is  it  lawful  that  the  humble  die 
Because  the  mighty  do  gainsay  the  right  1 
0  English  king,  thou  bearest  in  thy  crest  || 
The  king  of  beasts,  that  harms  not  yielding  ones ; 
The  roseal  cross  is  spread  within  thy  field, 
A  sign  of  peace,  not  of  revenging  war. 
Be  gracious,  then,  unto  this  little  town ; 
And,  though  we  have  withstood  thee  for  a  while 
To  show  allegiuice  to  our  liefest  liege, 
Yet  since  we  know  no  hope  of  any  help, 
Take  us  to  mercy,  for  we  yield  ourselves. 

E.  ofEng.  What,  shall  I  enter,  then,  and  b« 
your  lordl  I 

*  jr.  ofEng.'\  To  the  speeches  of  the  King  of  England  i 
throughout  this  scene  ia  prefixed  ••  Ariua".— "It  is  a 
singular  circum8tiince»"  says  Mr.  Collier,  *'that  the  King 
of  England,  who  forms  one  of  the  characters  in  this  play, 
is  called  Ariw,  as  if  Greene  at  the  time  he  wrote  had 
some  scrapie  in  naming  Benry  viii.,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  Queen  and  court'*  Hitt. 
of  EngL  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  161.  But  it  is  only  in  the  present 
scene  that  the  King  of  England  *'  is  called  Ariw**  \  and 
in  a  stage-direction  to  an  earlier  scene  (p.  200,  sec.  ooL) 
the  4to.  gives  the  name  **AnuM"  when  the  King  of 
England  cannot  be  meant. 

t  yt]  The4to.  "the." 

X  pUmgh]  The  4to.  "  place,  • 

I  er^'oy]  The4to.  "enuy." 

II  eral]The4to.  "brost." 
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Doug.  We  will  Bubmit  us  to  the  Engluh  king. 
[7%<y  d€*eend  dcwn,  open  the  gcUet,  and  humblt 
themstlva. 

K,  ofEng,  Now  life  and  death  dopendeth  on 
my  Bword : 
This  hand  now  rear*d,  my  Douglas,  if  I  list. 
Could  part  thy  head  and  ahouldera  both  in  twain; 
But  since  I  see  thee  wise  and  old  in  years, 
True  to  thy  king,  and  faithful  in  his  wars. 
Live  thou  and  thine.    Dunbar  is  too-too  small 
To  give  an  entrance  to  the  English  king : 
I,  eagle-like,  disdain  these  little  fowls. 
And  look  on  none  but  those  that  dare  resist. 
Enter  your  town,  as  those  that  live  by  me : 
For  others  that  resist,  kill,  forage,  spoil. 
Mine  English  soldiers,  as  you  love  your  king, 
Revenge  his  daughter's  death,  and  do  me  right 


SCENE  IV. 

Snter  a  lAwyer,  a  Morchant^  and  a  Divine. 
Lav,  My  friends,  what  think  you  of  this  present 
state? 
Were  erer  seen  such  changes  in  a  time  ? 
The  manners  and  the  fiuhions  of  this  age 
Are,  like  the  ermine['s]  skin,  so  full  of  spots, 
As  80one[r]  may  the  Moor  be  washM  white 
Than  these  corruptions  banished  from  this  realm. 
Merck,  What  sees  Mas  Lawyer  in  this  state 

amissi 
Law,  A  wresting  power  that  makes  a  nose  of 


Of  grounded  law,  a  damn'd  and  subtle  drift 

In  all  estates  to  climb  by  otheraf  loss, 

An  eager  thirst  *  of  wealth,  forgetting  truth : 

Might  I  ascend  unto  the  highest  states, 

And  by  descent  discover  every  crime^ 

My  friends,  I  should  lament^  and  you  would 

grieve 
To  see  the  hapless  ruins  of  this  realm. 

Div,  O  lawyer,  thou  hast  curious  eyes  to  pry 
Into  the  secret  maims  of  their  estate ; 
But  if  thy  Teil  of  error  were  unmask'd. 
Thyself  should  see  your  sect  do  maim  her  most. 
Are  you  not  those  that  should  maintain  the  peace, 
Tet  only  are  the  patrons  of  our  strife  ? 
If  your  profession  have  his  ground  and  spring 
First  from  the  laws  of  God,  then  country's  right. 
Not  any  ways  inverting  nature's  power, 
Why  thrive  you  by  cont^tions  ?  why  devise  you 
Clauses  and  subtle  reasons  to  except  ^ 

•  ikirtll  Thoito.  •'thrill.'' 


Our  state  was  first,  before  you  grew  so  great, 
A  lantern  to  the  world  for  unity : 
Now  they  that  are  befriended  and  are  rich 
Oppress*  the  poor :  come  Homer  without  coin, 
He  is  not  heard.    What  shall  we  term  this  drift  1 
To  say  the  poor  man's  cause  is  good  and  just, 
And  yet  the  rich  man  gains  the  best  in  law. 
It  is  your  guise  (the  more  the  world  laments) 
To  coin  provisos  to  beguile  your  laws. 
To  make  a  gay  pretext  of  due  proceeding; 
When  you  delay  your  common-pleas  for  years. 
Mark   what  these   dealings   lately   here   have 

wrought : 
The  crafty  men  have  purchas'd  great  men's  lands; 
They  powl,t  they  pinch,  their  tenants  are  undone; 
If  these  complain,  by  you  they  are  undone ; 
You  fleece  them  of  their  coin,  their  children  beg, 
And  many  vrant,  because  you  may  be  rich  : 
This  scar  is  mighty,  Master  Lawyer.  1^ 
Now  war§  hath  gotten  head  within  this  land, 
Mark  but  the  guise.   The  poor  man  that  is  wronged 
Is  ready  to  rebel ;  he  spoils,  he  pills ; 
We  need  no  foes  to  forage  that  we  have : 
The  law,  say  they,  in  peace  consumed  us, 
And  now  in  war  we  vnll  consume  the  law. 
Look  to  this  mischief  lawyers :  conscience  knows 
Tou  live  amiss;  amend  it^  lest  you  end. 
Law,  Good  Lord,  that  thesel)  divines  should  see 

so  far 
In  others'  fiiults,  vnthout  amending  theirs  I 
Sir,  sir,  the  general  defaults  in  state 
(If  you  would  read  before  you  did  correct) 
Are,  by  a  hidden  working  from  above. 
By  their  successive  changes  still  remoVdll 
Were  not  the  law  by  contraries  maintain'd, 
How  could  the  truth  from  fidsehood  be  discem'd  1 
Did  we  not  taste  the  bitterness  of  war, 
How  could  we  know  the  sweet  effects  of  peace  1 
Did  we  not  feel  the  nipping  winter-frosts, 
How'should  we  know  the  sweetness  of  the  spring? 
Should  all  things  still  remain  in  one  estate. 
Should  not  in  greatest  arts  some  scars  be  found, 
Were  all  upright^nor**  changed,  what  world  were 

this? 
A  chaos,  made  of  quiet,  yet  no  world, 
Because  the  parts  thereof  did  still  accord : 

•  Opfprtui  The4to.  "Orprease." 

t  powtj  i.  6.  poIL 

t  Thia  Kor  u  mighty^  Madtr  Zawyer]  Here  "  Laityer  *'  is 
a  tarisyllable:  see  Walker's  Skaktgptan^i  Vin{fication,  Ac., 
p.  177. 

{  war]  The  4tOL  "  man." 

li  tJum]  Tho4to.  "their.'* 

ir  remov'd]  The  4to.  **  remainde." 

••  nor]  The  4to.  "and." 
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TLis  matUr  cnra  a  T«naz«ce,  zicit  a  ^>eecli. 
Bat,  Sir  Diviat,  to  joti :  look  on  jour  maimi; 
I>ivii<ioiu;  Mcta,  jour  aimonief;  and  bribei, 
Tour  cloaking  with  the  great  far  f«ar  to  fall. 
You  shall  peroeiTe  joa  are  the  cauae  of  alL 
Did  each  man  knoar  there  were  a  storm  at  hand. 
Who  would  not  clothe  him  well,  to  ahnn  the  wet  ? 
Did  prince  and  peer,  the  lawyer  and  the  least, 
Know  what  were  ain  without  a  partial  glo£Sy 
We'd  need  no  long  discooning*  then  of  crimei^ 
For  each  would  mend,  advia'd  by  holy  men. 
Thus  [I]  but  slightly  shadow  out  your  ains; 
But  if  they  were  depainted  out  for  life, 
Alas,  we  both  had  wounds  enough  to  heal ! 

MereL  None  of  you  both,  I  see,  but  are  in  fault ; 
Thus  simple  men,  as  I,  do  swallow  fliea. 
This  grave  divine  can  tell  us  what  to  do ; 
But  we  may  say,  "  Physician,  mend  thyself" 
This  lawyer  hath  a  pregnant  wit  to  talk ; 
But  all  are  words,  I  see  no  deeds  of  worth. 

Law.  Oood  merchant,  lay  your  fingers  on  your 
mouth; 
Be  not  a  blab,  for  fear  you  bite  yourselfl 
What  should  I  term  your  state,  but  even  the  way 
To  every  ruin  in  this  commonweal  1 
Tou  bring  us  in  the  means  of  all  excess, 
Tou  rate  it  and  retail  f  it  as  you  please ; 
You  swear,  forswear,  and  all  to  compass  wealth ; 
Your  money  is  your  god,  your  hoard  your  heaven ; 
You  are  the  ground-work  of  contention. 
First  heedless  youth  by  you  is  over-reach'd ; 
We  are  corrupted  by  your  many  crowns : 
The  gentlemen,  whose  titles  you  have  bought^ 
Lose  all  their  fathers'  toil  within  a  day, 
WhiUt  Hob  your  son,  and  Sib  your  nutbrown 

child, 
Are  gentlefolks,  and  gentles  are  beguil'd. 
Thin  makes  so  many  noble  minds^  to  stray. 
And  take  sinister  courses  in  the  state. 

Ai/«ra8couL 

Seoul,  My  friends,  be  gone,  on  if  you  love  your 
lives; 
The  King  of  Enghmd  marcheth  here  at  hand : 
Enter  the  camp,  for  fear  you  be  surpris'd. 

Div.  Thanks,  gentle  scout. — God  mend  that  is 

And  place  true  zeal  whereas  %  corruption  is  I 

[Bxetint. 

*  Wed  futtl  no  lopf;  diicowtmg]  Tbo  4to.  "Wee  need  no 
long  dlscoucry." 
t  rdaU]  The4io."retAUe." 
t  min<i«]  Tho  4to.  "  maldofl." 
i  whtretu}  i.  9.  where. 


scEys  V. 

Ater  QrzES  Dobothea  m  tMcu't  aj^cit^  Ladt 

Q,  Dor.  What  newa  in  comt*  Kbdo?  let  ns 

know  it. 
Ntato.  If  so  yon  please^  my  lord,  I  strai^t  will 
ahow  it : 
The  English  King  hath  all  the  bordetB  fpoil*d, 
Hath  taken  Morton  prisoner,  and  hath  alain 
Seven  thousand  Scottiah  lads*  not  £u-  firom  Tweed. 
Q.  Dor.  A  wof  ul  murder  and  a  bloody  deed ! 
Aoae.  The  kiDg,t  onr  Eege^  hath  aooght  by 
many  meana 
For  to  appease  his  enemy  by  prayers : 
Naught  will  prerul  unless  he  can  restore 
Fair  Dorothea,  long  supposed  dead : 
To  this  intent  he  hath  proclaimed  late^ 
That  whosoe'er  return  the  queen  to  court 
Shall  have  a  thooaand  marks  for  his  reward. 
Lady  An.  He  loves  her,  then,  I  see,  although 
enforc'd, 
That  would  bestow  such  gifU  for  to  regain  her. 
Why  sit  you  sad,  good  dr  1  be  not  disnuy'd. 
A  ano.  I'll  lay  my  life,  this  man  would  be  a  maid. 
Q.  Dor.  [aside.]  Fain  would  I  ahow  myself  and 

change  my  tire. 
Lady  A  n,  ll\liereon  divine  you,  air  I 
Nano.  Upon  deaire. 
Madam,  mark  but  my  skill,  1*11  lay  my  life^ 
Tily  master  here  will  prove  a  married  wife. 
Q.  Dor.  [aside  tom.]  Wilt  thou  bewray  me,Nano? 
JViano.  [eulde  to  Q.  D.]  Madam,  no : 
You  are  a  man,  and  like  a  man  yon  go : 
But  I  that  am  in  speculation  seen  t 
Know  you  would  change  your  atate  and  be  ft 
queen. 
Q.  Dor.  [aside  to  N.]  Thou  art  not,  dwarf,  to 
learn  thy  mistress'  mind  : 
Fiiin  would  I  with  §  thyself  disdoae  my  kind. 
But  yet  I  blush. 
Nano.  [aside  to  Q<  D.]  What  blush  you,  madam, 
than,  II 
To  be  yourself,  who  are  a  feigned  man  1 
Let  me  alone. 
Lady  An.  Deceitful  beauty,  hast  thou  tconCd 

me  so) 
Nano.  Nay,  muse  not,  madam,  for  hell  tells  yon 
true. 

•  ladii]  The  4to.  "Lords."    Corrected  by  Mr.  CoIUor, 
lutrod.  to  The  Tempe*t,  p.  11.  Shakespeare,  od.  18A8. 
t  The  king]  Tho  4to.  "Thinking." 
t  Ken]  i.  0.  skilled. 
«  vfUh]  Qy.  "wiah-t 

II  tJian]  L  e.  then.    See  nolo  *,  p.  200^  hoc.  eoL 
%  madatth  for  \e\  Tho  4to./'  maldoD,/or  she."— I  hardly 
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Lady  An,  Beauty  bnxl  love,  and  love  hath  bred 
my  shame. 

JfwM,  And  women's  feioea  work  more  wrongs 
than  these : 
Take  comfort,  madam,  to  cure  your*  disease. 
And  yet  he  loves  a  man  as  well  as  you. 
Only  this  difference,  hei*  cannot  fSfmcy  two. 

Lady  An,  Blush,  grieve,  and  die  in  thine  insa- 
tiate lust* 

Q  Dot,  Nay,  live,  and  joy  that  thou  hast  won 
a  friend. 
That  loves  thee  as  his  life  by  good  desert. 

Lady  An*  I  joy,  my  lord,  more  than  my  tongue 
can  tell: 
Though^  not  as  I  desir'd,  I  love  you  well. 
But  modesty,  that  never  blush'd  before. 
Discover  my  false  heart :  I  say  no  more. 
Let  me  aloue. 

Q.  Jhr,  Qood  Kano,  stay  awhile. 
Were  I  not  sad,  how  kindly  could  I  smile, 
To  see  how  fain  I  am  to  leave  this  weed  I 
And  yet  I  faint  to  show  myself  indeed : 
But  danger  hates  delay,  I  will  be  bold. — 
Fair  lady,  I  am  not,  [as  you]  suppose, 
A  man,  but  even  that  queen,  more  hapless  I, 
Whom  Scottish  King  appointed  bath  to  die ; 
I  am  the  hapless  princess  for  whose  right 
These  kings  in  bloody  wars  revenge  despite ; 
I  am  that  Dorothea  whom  they  seek, 
Tours  bounden  for  your  kindness  and  relief; 
And  since  you  are  the  means  that  save  my  life. 
Yourself  and  I  will  to  the  camp  repair. 
Whereas^  your  husband  shall  enjoy  reward, 
And  bring  me  to  his  highness  once  again. 

Lady  An,  Pftrdon,  most  gracious  princess,  if 
you  please^ 
Vy  rude  discouxse  and  homely  entertain ; 
And  if  my  words  may  savour  any  worth, 
Vouohaafe  my  counsel  in  this  weighty  cause : 
Since  that  our  liege  hath  so  unkindly  dealt, 
Qive  him  no  trust,  return  unto  your  sire; 
There  may  you  safely  live  in  spite  of  him. 

(i^Dor,  Ah  lady,  so  would  worldlycounsel  work; 
But  constancy,  obedience,  and  my  love, 
In  that  my  husband  is  my  lord  and  chief, 
These  call  me  to  compassion  of  his  state :  H 
Dissuade  me  not,  for  virtue  will  not  change. 

nndentand  this ;  and  perhaps  the  text  here  is  somewhat 
natilatod :  but  it  is  evident  that  Lady  Anderson  has  not 
yet  learned  the  aex  of  her  guest. 

•  jwmr)  The4to.  ••our.** 

t  Ar]The4to.  "ahe." 

t  n»v^\  The  4to.  "Alhouffh." 

I  Wketta*\  Le.  Where. 

y  urate]  The  4to.  "  estaU.*' 


Lady  An,  What  wondroas  constancy  is  this  I 
hear  t 
If  English  dames  their  husbands  love  so  dear, 
I  fear  me^  in  the  world  they  have  no  peer. 
Nana,  Come,  princess,  wend,  and  let  us  change 
your  weed : 
I  long  to  see  you  now  a  queen  indeed.     \ExeiKid, 


SCENE  VI. 

Biter  iht  Kino  or  Soon,  Hu  English  Herald,  anA  Lords. 
K.  of  Scots,  He  would  have  parley,  lords: — 
herald,  say  he  shall. 

And  get  thee  gone :  go,  leave  me  to  myself. 

[SxU  'RenHd.—lordt  retire, 

'Twixt  love  and  fear  continual  are  the  wars ; 
The  one  assures  me  of  my  Ida's  love. 
The  other  moves  me  for  my  murder'd  queen : 
Thus  find  I  grief  of  that  whereon  I  joy, 
And  doubt  in  greatest  hope,  and  death  in  weal. 
Alas^  what  hell  may  be  compared  with  mine, 
Since  in  extremes  my  comforts  do  consist  I 
War  then  will  cease  when  dead  ones  are  reviv'd; 
Some  then  will  yield  when  I  am  dead  for  hope. — 
Who  doth  disturb  me  ?  Andrew  1 

ft 

Snier  Andbew  and  Suppxb. 

And,  Ay,  my  liege. 

K.  of  Scott,  What  news) 

And,  I  think  my  mouth  was  made  at  first 
To  tell  these  tragic  tales,  my  liefest  lord. 

K,  €f  Scats.  What,  is  Atetikin  dead)  tell  me 
the  worst 

And,  No,  but  your  Ida — shall  I  tell  him  all  f — 
Ls  married  late — oh,  shall  I  say  to  whom  ?— 
My  master  sad — ^for  why*  he  shames  the  court-^ 
Is  fled  away ;  ah  most  unhappy  flight  I 
Only  myself— ah,  who  can  love  you  more  !— 
To  show  my  duty,  duty  past  belief 
Am  come  unto  your  grace,  0  gracious  liege, 
To  let  you  know — 0,  would  it  were  not  thus ! — 
That  love  is  vain  and  maids  soon  lost  and  won. 

JT.  of  Scots.  How  have  the  partial  heavens,  then, 
dealt  with  me. 
Boding  my  weal  for  to  abaae  my  power  f 
Alas,  what  thronging  thoughts  do  me  oppress  I 
Injurious  love  is  partial  in  my  right. 
And  flattering  tongues,  by  whom  I  was  misled. 
Have  laid  a  snare  to  spoil  my  state  and  me. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  Dorothea's  ghost 
Howling  revenge  for  my  aocursdd  hate : 

I  *  for  leky]  I  e.  booauae. 
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The  ghosts*  of  those  my  subjects  that  are  slain 
Pursue  me,  crying  out,  **  Woe,  woe  to  lust  I  " 
The  foe  pursues  me  at  my  palace-door. 
He  breaks  my  rest,  and  spoils  me  in  my  camp. 
Ah,  flattering  brood  of  sycophants,  my  foes  1 
First  shall  my  dire  revenge  begin  on  you. 
I  will  reward  thee,  Andrew. 

Slip.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  be  in  your  deeds  of  charity, 
remember  me.  I  rubbed  Master  Ateukin's  horse- 
heels  when  he  rid  to  the  meadows. 

JT.  ofSeoU.  And  thou  shalt  have  thy  recom- 
pense for  that. — 
Lords,  bear  them  to  the  prison,  chain  them  fast, 
Until  we  take  some  order  for  their  deaths. 

And»  If  so  your  grace  in  such  sort  give  rewards, 
Let  me  have  naught ;  I  am  content  to  want. 

Slip.  Then,  I  pray,  sir,  give  me  all;  I  am  as 
ready  for  a  reward  as  an  oyster  for  a  fresh  tide ; 
spare  not  me,  sir. 

K,  of  Scots.  Then  hang  them  both  as  traitors 
to  the  king. 

Slip,  The  case  is  altered,  sir:  Fll  none  of  your 
gifts.  What,  I  take  a  reward  at  your  hands, 
master!  faith,  sir,  no;  I  am  a  man  of  a  better 
conscience. 

K.  of  Scots.  Why  dally  you  ?  go  draw  them 
hence  away. 

Slip.  Why,  alas,  sir,  I  will  go  away. —  I  thank 
you,  gentle  friends;  I  pray  you  spare  your 
pains:  I  will  not  trouble  his  honour's  master- 
ship ;  ril  run  away. 

K.  of  Scots.  Why  stay  yout  move  me  not    Let 

search  be  made 

For  vile  Ateukin :  whoso  finds  him  out 

Shall  have  five  hundred  marks  for  his  reward. 

Away  with  them  If 

Enter  Oberon  t  and  Antics,  and  carry  airay  Supper  ;  ht 
maket  mopt^^  aiiul  tpotU,  and  icom*.  Andbsw  u  re- 
movtd. 

Lords,  troop  about  my  tent : 

Let  all  our  soldiers  stand  in  battle  'ray, 

•  gkotU]  The  4to.  **  gifts." 

t  Aicay  vith  them  !  Ac]  The  4to.  has ; 

*'  Aieay  wUk  the  Lordt  troupes  abovi  my  faU  " ; 
and  it  makes  Oberon  and  the  Antics  enter  too  soon  (the 
stage-directions  in  our  old  dramas— which  were  generally 
printed  firom  prompten*  copies—  being  often  prematurely 
marked  in  order  to  give  the  players  notice  to  be  in  readi- 
ness). 

Oberon  (see  p.  212,  sec.  ool.)  had  told  Bohan  that  he 
would  save  his  son  on  this  critical  occasion ; 

"  Obtr.  Tea,  and  yon  laddy,  for  the  sport  he  made^ 

Shall  see,  when  least  he  hopes,  I'll  stand  his  ikiend. 

Or  else  he  capers  in  a  halter's  end. 
SoK.  Whatk  hang  my  son,"  dec 

X  06eron]  The  4to.  "Adam.* 

{  mopf]  L  e.  grimaoeB.~The  4to.  **pots.''— I  onoe  oon- 
Joctuxed  "pouts." 


For,  lo,  the  English  to  their  parley  come. 

March  over  bravely,  Jtrtt  the  Bnglieh  hoatf  the  »*ccrd  eatried 
be/ore  the  King  by  Perot  ;  th4  Seottuh  on  tkt  ether  ndtf 
vUh  aU  their  pomp,  bravdy. 

What  seeks  the  King  of  England  in  this  landl 

K.  of  Eng,  False,  traitorous  Scot,  I  come  for  to 
revenge 
My  daughter's  death;  I  come  to  spoil  thy  wealth, 
Since  thou  host  spoil'd  me  of  my  marriage-joy ; 
I  come  to  heap  thy  land  with  carcases, 
That  this  thy  thirsty  soil,  chok*d  up  with  blood, 
May  thunder  forth  revenge  upon  thy  head ; 
I  come  to  quit  thy  lawless  love  *  with  death : 
In  brief,  no  means  of  peace  shall  e*er  be  found. 
Except  I  have  my  daughter  or  thy  head. 

K.  of  Scots.  My  head,  proud  king !  abase  thy 
pranking  plumes  :i* 
So  striving  fondly  mayst  thou  catch  thy  grave. 
But  if  true  judgment  do  direct  thy  oourae. 
These  lawful  reasons  should  divide  the  war  'Jt 
Faith,  not  by  my  consent  thy  daughter  died. 

K,  of  Eng.  Thou  liest,  folse  Scot  t  thy  agents 
have  confessed  it 
These  are  but  fond  delays :  thou  canst  not  think 
A  means  to  $  reconcile  me  for  thy  friend. 
I  have  thy  parasite's  confession  penn'd ; 
What,  then,  canst  thou  allege  in  thy  excuse  f 

K.  of  Scots.  I  will  repay  the  ransom  for  her 
blood.  [seU  my  child  1 

K.  of  Eng.  What,  think'st  thou,  caitiff,  I  will 
No,  if  thou  be  a  prince  and  man-atarms, 
In  single  combat  come  and  try  thy  right, 
Else  will  I  prove  thee  recreant  to  thy  face. 

K.  of  Scots.  I  brook  ||  no  combat,  false  injurious 
king. 
But  since  thou  needless  art  inclined  to  war, 
Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  we  are  in  open  field ; 
Arming  my  battle,^  I  will  fight  with  thee. 

K,  of  Eng.  Agreed. — Now,  trumpets,  sound  a 
dreadful  chaxge. 
Fight  for  your  princess,  [my]  brave  Englishmen  t 

K.  of  Scots.  Now**  for  your  lands,  your  chil* 
dren,  and  your  wives, 
My  Scottish  peers,  and  lastly  for  your  king  f 

*  quit  thy  lavUn  lovey^quU,  i.e.  requite. ~The  4to.  **quU 
thy  louelesse  totM.**— Coxrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  Proftoe  to 
Coleridg^t  Seven^  Leeturee  on  ShaJ^epeare  and  JdiUon,  4tc., 
p.  cztL 

t  ptumes]  The4to.  '*pUines." 

t  Theee  lavful  rtatme  ehould  divide  ths  toar']  Qy.  "  This 
laitfid  reason  »ho%dd  divert  the  var  "  ? 

{  «o]The4to.  "for  to." 

II  brook]  The4to.  ''tooke." 

IT  my  battU]  The  4to.  "thy  battles.' 

••  Now,  tc.]  The  4to.  gives  these  two  lines  to  the  King 
of  England. 
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Ahxntm  acnnded  ;  both  ike  battUi  offer  to  meet,  and,  jiut  oi 
tk^  art  joining,  enttr  Bib  Cdthbkrt  Andbrson  and 
Ladt  Akdkbson,  with  QuzEN  DosoTBEjLncAIy  attired, 
and  Namo. 

Sir  Cuth.  Stay,  princes,  wage  not  war :  a  privy 
grudge 
'Twixt  such  as  you/moet  high  in  majesty, 
Afflicts  both  nocent  and  the  innocent 
How  many  swords,  dear  princes,  see  I  drawn  ! 
The  friend  against  his  friend,  a  deadly  fiend  ;* 
A  desperate  division  in  those  lands 
MHiich,  if  they  join  in  one,  command  the  world. 
O,  stay  t  with  reason  mitigate  your  rage ; 
And  let  an  old  man,  humbled  on  his  knees, 
Entreat  a  boon,  good  princes,  of  you  both. 

JT.  of  Eng,  I  condescend,  for  why  f  thy  reve- 
rend yean 
Import  some  news  of  truth  and  consequence. 

K.  of  Scots.  I  am  oontent^:^  for,  Anderson,  I  know 
Thou  art  my  subject  and  dost  mean  me  good. 

Sir  CutA,  But  by  your  gracious  favours  grant 
me  this. 
To  swear  upon  your  sword[8]  to  do  me  right. 

jr.  of  Eng,  See,  by  my  sword  and  by  a  prince's 
In  every  lawful  sort  I  am  thine  own.  [faith, 

K.  of  Scots.    And,  by  my  sceptre  and  the 
Scottish  crown, 
I  am  resolv'd  to  grant  thee  thy  request. 

Sir  Cuth.  I  see  you  trust  me,  princes,  who 
The  weight  of  such  a  war  upon  my  will    [repoae 
Now  mark  my  suit.    A  tender  lion*s  whelp, 
This  other  day,  came  straggling  in  the  woods, 
Attended  by  a  young  and  tender  hind. 
In  courage  haught,§  yet  'tired  like  a  lamb. 
The  prince  of  beasts-had  left  this  young  in  keep, 
To  foster  up  as  love-mate  and  compeer, 
Unto  the  lion's  mate,  a  ||  neighbour-friend: 
This  stately  guide,  seducM  by  the  fox, 
Sent  forth  an  eager  wolf,  bred  up  in  France, 
That  grip*d  the  tender  whelp  and  wounded  it. 
By  chance,  as  I  was  htmting  in  the  woods, 
I  heard  the  moan  the  hind  made  for  the  whelp : 
I  took  them  both  and  brought  them  to  my  house. 
With  chaiy  care  I  have  recur*d  ^  the  one ; 
And  since  I  know  the  lions  are  at  strife 
About  the  loss  and  damage  of  the  young, 
I  bring  her  home ;  make  claim  to  her  who  list 

[DiKoveri  Queen  Dorothea. 


•  i£nd]  The  4to.**  friend." 

t  /or  why]  1.  a.  because. 

t  Jam  content,  Ac]  The  4to.'gi 
ofEngbod. 

i  haughi}  The  ito.  "hautie."- 
ooL 

I)  o]Qy.  "and"? 

%  rieicr*f2}  i.  e.  reoovend. 


this  line  to  the  King 
note  tt  P<  117,  wc. 


Q.  Dor.  I  am  the  whelp,  bred  by  this  lion  up, 
This  royal  English  King,  my  happy  sire : 
Poor  Nano  is  the  hind  that  tended  me. 
My  father,  Scottish  King,  gave  me  to  thee, 
A  hapless  wife :  thou,  quite  misled  by  youth, 
Hast  sought  sinister  loves  and  foreign  joys. 
The  fox  Ateukin,  cursM  parasite, 
Incens'd  your  grace  to  send  the  wolf  abroad, 
The  French-bom  Jaques,  for  to  end  my  days : 
He,  traitorous  man,  pursued  me  in  the  woods. 
And  left  me  wounded ;  where  this  noble  knight 
Both  rescu'd  me  and  mine,  and  savM  my  life. 
Now  keep  thy  promise  :  Dorothea  lives ; 
Give  Anderson  his  due  and  just  reward : 
And  since,  you  kings,  your  wars  began  by  me. 
Since  I  am  safe,  return,  surcease  your  fight 

K,  of  Scots.  Durst  I  presume  to  look  upon 
those  eyes 
Which  I  have  tir^d  with  a  world  of  woes. 
Or  did  I  think  submission  were  enough. 
Or  sighs  might  make  an  entrance  to  my  soul. 
Ton  heavens,  you  know  how  willing  I  would 

weep; 
You  heavens  can  tell  how  glad  I  would  submit ; 
Tou  heavens  can  say  how  firmly  I  would  sigh. 

Q.  Dor.  Shame  me  not,  prince,  companion  in 
thy  bed : 
Touth  hath  misled, — ^tut,  but  a  little  fault : 
'Tis  kingly  to  amend  what  is  amiss. 
Might  I  with  twice  as  many  pains  as  these 
Unite  our  hearts,  then  should  my  wedded  lord 
See  how  incessant  labours  I  would  take. — 
My  gracious  father,  govern  your  afiecta: 
Qive  me  that  hand,  that  ofb  hath  blest  this  head, 
And  clasp  thine  arms^  that  have  embrac*d  this 

[neck], 
About  the  shoulders  of  my  wedded  spouse. 
Ah,  mighty  prince,  this  king  and  I  am  one ! 
Spoil  thou  his  subjects,  thou  despoilest  me ; 
Touch  thou  his  breast,  thou  dost  attunt  this 

heart: 
0,  be  my  father,  then,  in  loving  him  I 

K.  of  Eng.  Thou  provident  kind  mother  of 
increase. 
Thou  must  prevail,  ah,  Nature,  thou  must  rule  \ 
Hold,  daughter,  join  my  hand  and  his  in  one; 
I  will  embrace  him  for  to  favour  thee  : 
I  call  him  friend,  and  take  him  for  my  son. 

Q.  Dor.  Ah,  royal  husband,  see  what  Qod  hath 
wrought  I 
Thy  foe  is  now  thy  friend. — Good  men-at-arms. 
Do  you  the  like. — ^These  nations  if  they  join. 
What  monarch,  with  his  liege-men,  in  this  world. 
Dare  but  encounter  you  in  open  field) 
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JAMES  THE  FOURTH. 


ACT  V. 


K»  of  Scots,  All  wiBdom^join'd  with  godly 
piety  I — 
Thou  Englifih  king,  pardon  my  former  youth ; 
And  pardon,  courteous  queen,  my  great  misdeed ; 
And,  for  assurance  of  mine  after-life, 
I  take  religious  vows  before  my  Qod, 
To  honour  thee  for  father,*  her  for  wife. 

Sir  Cuth,  But  yet  t  my  boons^  good  princeSi  are 
not  passed. 
First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request, 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  love  unto  mine  aldertruest  l^  love, 
Now  you  will  Ioys,  maintain,  and  help  them  both. 

K,  of  Eng.  Qood  Anderson,  I  grant  thee  thy 
request. 

&r,  Outh.  But  joUf  my  prince,  must  yield  me 
mickle  more. 
You  know  your  nobles  are  your  chiefest  stays. 
And  long  time  haye  been  banish'd  from  your 

court : 
Embrace  and  reconcile  them  to  yourself; 
They  are  your  hands,  whereby  you  ought  to  work. 
As  for  Ateukin  and  his  lewd  compeers, 
That  sooth'd  you  in  your  sins  and  youthly  pomp, 
Exile,  torment,  and  punish  such  as  they ; 
For  greater  vipers  neyer  may  be  found 
Within  a  state  than  such  aspiring  heads, 
That  reck  not  how  they  climb,  bo  that  they 
dimb. 

K.  of  Scots,  Quid  knight,  I  grant  thy  suit^ 
First  I  submit. 
And  humbly  $  crave  a  pardon  of  your  grace. — 
Nezty  courteous  queen,  I  pray  thee  by  thy  loves 
Forgive  mine  errors  past  and  pardon  me. — 
My  lords  and  princes,  if  I  have  misdone 

•  /afher]  The  4to.  "faaour." 

t  StU  ytt,  Ac.]  Tho  4to.  giTes  to  Lady  Anderson  thU 
and  the  nezfc  speech  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Anderson. 

X  aidertrvai]  L  o.  truest  of  all,— older  being  used  as  the 
genitiye  of  cUL  Bo  Chaucer  has  "  aiclei:/ln(  ".•  and  Shake- 
speare, and  our  author  in  a  poem  in  his  Mowming  Gar- 
ment (see  port),  have  "  alderli^at,** 

I  hwMy]  Tho4to.  "humble." 


(As  I  have  wrong*d  indeed  both  you  and  yours). 

Hereafter,  trust  me,  you  are  dear  to  me. 

As  for  Ateukin,  whoso  finds  the  man, 

Let  him  have  martial  law,  and  straight  behang*d. 

As  all  his  vain  abettors  now  are  dead.* 

And  Anderson  our  treasurer  shall  pay 

Three  thousand  marks  for  friendly  recompense. 

Nano.f  But,  princes,  whilst  you  friend  it  thus 
in  one, 
Methinks  of  friendship  Nano  shall  have  none. 

Q,  Dor,  What  would  my  dwarf,  that  I  will 
not  bestow  1 

Nano.  My  boon,  fair  queen,  is  this, — that  you 
would  go : 
Although  my  body  is  but  small  and  neat, 
My  stomachi  after  toil,  requireth  meat : 
An  easy  suit,  dread  princess;  will  you  wendl 

K.  of  Scots,  Art  thou  a  pigmy-bom,  my  pretty 
friend  ? 

Nano.  Not  so,  great  king,  but  nature,  when  she 
fram  d  me. 
Was  scant  of  earth,  and  Nano  therefore  nam*d 

me; 
And,  when  she  saw  my  body  was  so  sniall, 
She  gave  me  wit  to  make  it  big  withaL 

K.  of  Scots,  Till  time  when.$ 

Q.  Dor,  Eat,  then. 

K,  of  Scots,  My  friend,  it  stands  with  wit, 
To  take  repast  when  stomach  serveth  it. 

Q,  Dor,  Thy  policy,  my  Nano,  shall  prevail— 
Come,  royal  father,  enter  we  my  tent : — 
And,  soldiers,  feast  it,  frolic  it,  like  friends : — 
My  princes,  bid  this  kind  and  courteous  train 
Partake  some  favours  of  our  late  accord. 
Thus  wars  have  end,  and,  after  dreadful  hat^ 

Men  learn  at  last  to  know  their  good  estate. 

[SxmiU  (mma. 


*  AicMhia  vain  abttton  now  are  dsod]  The  4to. ; 
"  At  (ail  hiM  vavM  arbettets  now  are  diuided).' 

t  Nano}  The  4to.  "L.  Andr." 

t  Till  time  when]  To  this  and  the  next  speech  of  the 
King  of  Scots  the  4to.  prefixes  merely  "  X."  Part  of  the 
text  appears  to  be  wanting  hero. 


The  ComieaU  Hidorie  cf  MpJtonsut,  King  o/Aragon.    A*  U  katk  bene  tundrie  lima  Acted.    Made  bf  R. G.     h>ndam 
SriMUd{tUs)byThojiuuCreede,    1509.    4to. 


DMMATIS  PERSONS. 


CAUtrus,  the  rightful  holr  to  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

ALFHOxauSy  his  son. 

Flamimius,  King  of  Arragon. 

BELiinrs,  King  of  Naples. 

Ddkk  or  MiLAir. 

Albinius. 

Fabiub. 

LiBLlUB. 
HlLES. 

Amuback,  the  Great  Tnrlc. 
Abcastus,  King  of  the  Moors. 
Claramomt,  King  of  Barbary. 
Cbocon,  King  of  Arabia. 
Faustus,  King  of  Babylon. 
Bajazbt,  a  lord. 
Two  Priests  of  Mahomet. 
FroTost,  Soldiers,  Janissaries,  &c 

Fausta,  wife  to  Amnrack. 
Iphiokna,  her  daughter. 
MzoBA,*  an  enchantress. 

Hahomxt  (speaking  fh)m  the  Brasen  Head> 

Venus. 

The  Note  Muses. 


*  Medea]  Greene  is  not  the  only  modem  poet  who  has  introduced  an  enchantiess  of  this  name,  distinct  from  the 
ancient  one :  see  Tasso's  Eindldo,  Canta  z. 


THE  COMICAL  HISTORY  OF  ALPHONSUS, 

KING   OF  ARRAGON. 


ACT  I. 


I     4jUT  ywk  hati  w^m^dtd  thrice,*  Ui  Venub  h€  lei  dawn  from 
1  the  top  of  the  ft  age, 

Venus,  Poets  are  scarce,  when  goddesses  them- 
selves 
Are  forc'd  to  leave  their  high  and  stately  seats, 
Plac'd  on  the  top  of  high  Olympus'  Mount, 
To  seek  them  out,  to  pen  thoir  champions*  praise. 
The  time  hath  been  when  Homer's  sugared  Muso 
Did  make  each  echo  to  repeat  his  verse, 
That  every  coward  that  durst  crack  a  spear, 
And  tilt  and  toumay  for  his  lady's  sake, 
Was  painted  out  in  colours  of  such  prico 
As  might  become  the  proudest  potentate. 
But  now-a-days  so  irksome  idless'  f  sleights, 
And  cursed  charms  have  witch'd  each  student's 

mind, 
That  death  it  is  to  any  of  them  all. 
If  that  their  hands  to  penning  you  do  call. 

0  Viigil,  Virgil!  wert  thou  now  alive. 
Whose  painful  pen,  in  stout  Augustus'  days, 
Did  dain^:  to  let  the  base  and  silly  fly§ 
To  scape  away  without  thy  praise  of  her, 

1  do  not  doubt  but  long  or  ere  this  time 
Alphonsus'  fame  unto  the  heavens  should  climb ; 
Alphonsua'  fame,  that  man  of  Jove  his  seed, 
Sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  immortal  gods. 
Whose  sire,  although  he  habit  on  the  earth, 
Hay  claim  a  portion  in  the  fiery  pole. 
As  well  as  any  one  whate'er  he  be. 


*  towidtd  thrice]  In  our  early  theatres  tbe  performance 
wan  proceded  by  three  touruUnga  or  flourishes  of  trum- 
pet».  At  the  third  founding  the  curtain  which  concealed 
the  stage  f^om  the  audience  was  drawn  (opening  in  the 
middle  and  running  upon  iron  rods),  and  the  play  began. 

t  idU*r]  The  4to.  "  Idela." 

}  dain]  1.  e.  disdain. 

f  Jly]  The  4to.  **  flea."— The  (hUex  ia  the  poem  alluded 
to. 


But  setting  by  Alphonsus*  power  divine. 
What  man  alive,  or  now  amongst  the  ghosts. 
Could  countervail  his  courage  and  his  strength  f 
But  thou  art  dead,  yea,  Virgil,  thou  art  gone. 
And  all  his  acts  drown'd  in  oblivion.* 
No,  Venus,  no,  though  poets  prove  unkind. 
And  loth  to  stand  in  penning  of  his  deeds. 
Yet  rather  than  they  shall  be  clean  foigot, 
I,  which  was  wont  to  follow  Cupid's  games. 
Will  put  in  uret  Minerva's  sacred  art ; 
And  this  my  hand,  which  usM  for  to  pen 
The  praise  of  love  and  Cupid's  peerless  power,^ 
Will  now  begin  to  treat  of  bloody  Mars, 
Of  doughty  deeds  and  valiant  victories. 

Snier  Helpohsne,  Cue,  Erato,  with  their  SiBtors,  playing 
all  upon  iundry  instrument*,  Caix.iope  only  excepted, 
wA«  coming  laa,  ftangeth  down  the  head,  and  plays  not 
of  her  vnstrument. 

But  see  whereasit  the  stately  Muses  come. 
Whose  harmony  doth  very  far  surpass 
The  heavenly  music  of  Apollo's  pipe  1 
But  what  means  this  ?  Melpomene  herself 
With  all  her  sisters  sound  their  instruments. 
Only  excepted  fidr  Calliope, 
Who,  coming  last  and  hanging  down  her  head. 
Doth  plainly  show  by  outward  actions 

What  secret  sorrow  doth  torment  her  heart. 

[Stands  aside, 

Md.  Calliope,  thou  which  so  oft  didst  crake§ 
How  that  such  clients  clustered  to  thy  court, 
By  thick  and  threefold,  as  not  any  one 

*  And  all  his  acts,  &c.]  This  line  is  printed  twice  OTor 
in  the  4to. 

t  ttre]  i.  0.  use. 

X  vlureas]  i.  e.  where. 

9  craki]  i.  e.  cnwi,— boast.  "  Cbildren  and  fooles  vsc 
to  crake"  G.  Harvey's  Piercers  Supererogation,  1593,  p. 
104. 

Q 
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ALPHONSUS,  KING  OF  ARRAGON. 


ACT   I. 


Of  all  thy  sisters  might  compare  with  thee, 
Where  be  thy  scholars  now  become,  I  trow  1 
Where  are  they  vanish'd  in  such  sudden  sort, 
That,  while  as  we  do  pky  upon  our  strings, 
You  stand  still  lazing  and  have  naught  to  do  1 

Clio,  Melpomene,  make  you  a  why  of  that  1 
I  know  full  oft  you  have  [in]  authors  read, 
The  higher  tree,  the  sooner  is  his  fall, 
And  they  which  first  do  flourish  and  bear  sway, 
Upon  the  sudden  vanish  clean  away. 

Cal.  Mock  on  apace;  my  back  is  broad  enough 
To  bear  your  flouts  as  many  as  they  be. 
That  year  is  rare  that  ne'er  feels  winter^s  storms ; 
That  tree  is  fertile  which  ne'er  wanteth  fruit  ; 
And  that  same  Muse  hath  heapM  well  in  store. 
Which  never  wanteth  clients  at  her  door. 
But  yet,  my  sisters,  when  the  surgent  seas 
Have  ebb'd  their  fill,  their  waves  do  rise  agam, 
And  fill  their  banks  up  to  the  very  brims  ; 
And  when  my  pipe  hath  eas'd  herself  a  while, 
Such  store  of  suitors  shall  my  seat  frequent, 
That  you  shall  see  my  scholars  be  not  spent. 

Erato,  Spent,  quoth  you,  sister!  then  we  were 
to  blame. 
If  we  should  say  your  scholars  all  were  spent. 
But  pray  now  tell  me  when  your  painful  pen 
Will  rest  enough  1 

Mel.  When  husbandmen  shear  hogs. 

Fen.  [coming  forward.]  Melpomene,  Erato,*  and 
the  rest, 
From  thickest  shrubs  Dame  Venus  did  espy 
The  mortal  hatred  which  you  jointly  bear 
Unto  your  sister  high  Calliope. 
What,  do  you  think  if  that  the  tree  do  bend, 
It  follows  therefore  that  it  needs  must  break? 
And  since  her  pipe  a  little  while  doth  rest. 
It  never  shall  be  able  for  to  sound  1 
Yes,  Muses,  yes,  if  that  she  will  vouchsafe 
To  entertain  Dame  Venus  in  her  school. 
And  further  me  with  her  instructions, 
She  shall  have  scholars  which  will  dainf  to  be 
In  any  other  Muse's  company. 

Cat.  Most  sacred  Venus,  do  you  doubt  of  that  ? 
Calliope  would  think  her  three  times  blest 
For  to  receive  a  goddess  in  her  school. 
Especially  so  high  an  one  as  you. 
Which  rules  the  earth,  and  guides  the  heavens  too. 
Vm.  Then  sound  your  pipes,  and  let  us  bend 
our  steps 
Unto  the  top  of  high  Parnassus  Hill, 
And  there  together  do  our  best  devoir 
For  to  describe  Alphonsus'  warlike  fame, 

•  SixUo]  Wrong  quantity, 
t  dain]  i.  o.  diadain. 


And,  in  the  manner  of  a  comedy, 
Set  down  his  noble  valour  presently. 

Cal.  Ab  Venus  wills,  so  bids  Calliope. 

Mel.  And  as  you  bid,  your  sisters  do  agree. 

Enter  Cabinus  and  Axi>hom817& 

Cari,  My  noble  son,  since  first  I  did  I'ecount 
The  noble  acts  your  predecessors  did 
In  Arragon  against  their  warlike  foes, 
I  never  yet  could  see  thee  joy  at  all. 
But  hanging  down  thy  head  as  malcontent. 
Thy  youthful  days  in  mourning  have  been  spent. 
Tell  me,  Alphonsus,  what  might  be  the  cause 
That  makes  thee  thus  to  pine  away  with  care  ? 
Hath  old  Carinus  done  thee  any  offence 
In  reckoning  up  these  stories  unto  thee  ? 
What,ne*eraword  but  mumf*  Alphonsus,  speak, 
Unless  your  father^s  fiital  day  you  seek. 

Alphon.  Although,  dear  father,  I  have  often 
vow*d 
Ne*er  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  my  heart 
To  any  man  or  woman,  whosome'er 
Dwells  underneath  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
Yet  do  your  words  so  odojure  me,  dear  sire. 
That  needs  I  must  fulfil  that  you  require. 
Then  so  it  is.    Amongst  the  famous  tales 
Which  you  rehears'd  done  by  our  sires  in  war, 
Whenas  you  came  unto  your  father's  days. 
With  sobbing  notes,  with  sighs  and  blubbering 

tears, 
And  much  ado,  at  length  you  thus  began ; 
"  Next  to  Alphonsus  should  my  father  come 
For  to  possess  the  diadem  by  right 
Of  Arragon,  but  that  the  wicked  wretch. 
His  younger  brother,  with  aspiring  mind. 
By  secret  treason  robb'd  him  of  his  life. 
And  me  his  son  of  that  which  was  my  due." 
These  words,  my  sire,  did  so  torment  my  mindy 
As,  had  I  been  with  Izionf  in  hell. 
The  ravening  bird  could  never  plague  me  worse; 
For  ever  since  my  mind  hath  troubled  been  i 

Which  way  I  might  revenge  this  traitorous  fact,     ' 
And  that  recover  which  is  ours  by  rights  ', 

Cari  Ah,  my  Alphonsus,  never  think  on  that!    i 
In  vain  it  is  to  strive  against  the  stream  : 
The  crown  is  lost,  and  now  in  hucksters'  hands,      , 

And  all  our  hope  is  cast  intoj:  the  dust.  ' 

— — ^_^__— ^_— .     I 

*  Wkat^  ne'er  a  vord  but  mum  /J  So,  towards  ttao  eod 
of  Feelo's  Old  WiveA  Tah,  Socrapant  says ; 
"  Whatt  not  a  vord  hut  vtum  f 
Then,  Sacrapaut»  thou  art  betray*d.*' 
t  Jxioii]  Wrong  quantity  again.     And  here  Gt«eiie 
confoundB  tho  ptmiahment  of  Tityus  with  t]iai  of  [xion. 
X  into]  Eqoivalont  to  *'  unto** :  see  note  f,  p.  Ill,  see.  ooL 


ACfT   T. 


aijPHOnsus,  king  of  arragon. 
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Bridle  these  thoughts,  and  learn  the  same  of  me, — 
A  quiet  life  doth  pass  an  exnpery. 

Alpkon,  Tet,  noble  £either,  ere  Carinus'  brood 
Shall  brook  his  foe  for  to  usurp  his  seat, 
He'll  die  the  death  with  honour  in  the  fields 
And  so  his  life  and  sorrows  briefly  end. 
But  did  I  know  my  froward  fate  were  such 
As  I  should  £eu1  in  this  my  just  attempt. 
This  sword,  dear  father,  should  the  author  be 
To  make  an  end  of  this  my  tragedy. 
Therefore,  sweet  sire,  remain  you  here  a  while, 
And  let  me  walk  my  fortune  for  to  try. 
I  do  not  doubt  but^  ere  the  time  be  long, 
111  quite  his  oost,  or  else  myself  will  die. 

Caru  My  noble  son,  since  that  thy  mind  is  such 
For  to  revenge  thy  father's  foul  abuse. 
As  that  my  words  may  not  a  whit  prevail 
To  stay  thy  journey,  go  with  happy  fate. 
And  soon  return  imto  thy  father's  cell. 
With  such  a  train  as  Julius  Csesar  came 
To  noble  Rome,  whenas  he  had  achiev*d 
The  mighty  monarch  of  the  triple  world. 
Meantime  Carinus  in  this  silly  grove 
Will  spend  his  days  with  prayers  and  orisons 
To  mighty  Jove  to  further  thine  intent 
Farewell,  dear  son,  Alphonsus,  fare  you  well. 

iSxu. 

Alphon.  And  is  he  gone  1  then  hie,  Alphonsus, 
hie. 
To  try  thy  fortune  where  thy  fates  do  call. 
A  noble  mind  disdains  to  hide  his  head. 
And  let  his  foes  triumph  in  his  overthrow. 

At  Avmoisttva  it  alxnU  to  go  out,  enter  ALBiNiua. 
Albim  What  loiteriog  fellow  have  we  Bjpihd  here  ? 
Presume  not,  villain,  further  for  to  go. 
Unless*  you  do  at  length  the  same  repent 
Alphon.  [cominff  towards  Albutiub.]  ''VilliuD," 
say'st  thou?  nay,  "villain"  in  thy  throat  I 
What,  know'st  thou,  skipjack,  whom  thou  villain 
call'st  ? 
AllfL  Jl  common  vas&il  I  do  villain  calL 
Alphen.  That  ehalt  thou  soon  approve,f  per- 
suade thyself, 
Or  else  I'll  die,  or  thou  shalt  die  for  me. 

Albi.  What,  do  I  dream,  or  do  my  dazzling  eyes 
Deceive  mo  1    Is't  Alphonsus  that  I  see  1 
Doth  now  Medea  use  her  wonted  charms 
For  to  delude  Albinius'  fiuitasy  ? 
Or  doth  black  Pluto,  kiog  of  dark  Avem, 
Seek  tol  flout  me  with  his  counterfeit  ? 


*  Vnl(«$]  L  e.  Lest  (ojs  afterwarda). 

♦  crjjprOT*]  i.  o.  prove 

X  t<f]  Qy-  "  for  to  "  (as  in  the  preceding  line  but  ouc)  ? 


HiB  body  like  to  Alphonsus'  framdd  is, 
His  &ce  resembles  much  Alphonsus'  hue ; 
His  noble  mind  declares  him  for  no  less ; 
'Tis  he  indeed.    Woe  worth  Albinius, 
Whose  babbling  tongue  hathcaus'd  his  own  annoy  1 
Why  doth  not  Jove  send  from  the  glittering  skies 
His  thunderbolts  to  chastise  this  ofi^ncel 
Why  doth  Dame  Terra  cease  with  greedy  jaws 
To  swallow  up  Albinius  presently  1 
What,  shall  I  fly  and  hide  my  traitorous  head 
From  stout  Alphonsus  whom  I  so  misus'd) 
Or  shall  I  yield  ?    Tush,  yielding  is  in  vain, 
Nor  can  I  fly  but  he  wUl  follow  me. 
Then  cast  thyself  down  at  his  grace's  feet, 
Confess  thy  fault,  and  ready  make  thy  breast 
To  entertain  thy  well-deserv&d  death.       [Kneels, 

Alphon.  What  news,  my  friend?  why  are  you 
so  blank,* 
That  erst  before  did  vaunt  it  to  the  skies  ? 

Albu  Pardon,  dear  lord!  Albinius  pardon  craves 
For  this  ofifence,  which,  by  the  heavens  I  vow. 
Unwittingly  I  did  unto  your  grace ; 
For  had  I  known  Alphonsus  had  been  here. 
Ere  that  my  tongue  had  spoke  so  traitorously, 
This  hand  should  make  my  very  soul  to  die. 

Alphon.  Rise  up,  my  friend,  thy  pardon  soon  is 
got :  [Albinius  rises  up. 

But,  prithee,  tell  me,  what  the  cause  might  be 
That  in  such  sort  thou  erst  upbraided'st  me  ? 

Albi,    Most  mighty  prince,  since   first  your 
father^s  sire 
Did  yield  his  ghost  unto  the  Sisters  Three^ 
And  old  Carinus  forcdd  was  to  fly 
His  native  soil  and  royal  diadem ; 
I,  for  because  I  seemed  to  complain 
Against  their  treason,  shortly  was  forewam'd 
Ne'er  more  to  haunt  the  bounds  of  Arragon 
On  pain  of  death.    Then,  like  a  man  forlorn, 
I  sought  about  to  find  some  resting-place ; 
And  at  the  length  did  hap  upon  this  shore. 
Where  showing  forth  my  cruel  banishment, 
By  King  Belinus  I  am  succourM. 
But  now,  my  lord,  to  answer  your  demand : 
It  happens  so,  that  the  usurping  king 
Of  Arragon  makes  war  upon  this  land 
For  certain  tribute  which  he  claimeth  here ; 
Wherefore  Belinus  sent  me  round  about 
His  country,+  for  to  gather  up  men 
For  to  withstand  this  most  injurious  foe; 
Which  being  done,  returning  with  the  king, 


•  you  80  blank]  Qy.  *'  you  now  to  blank  "? 

k  Hit  country,  &o.]  Somothiug  has  dropt  out  from  this 

liuo. 
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Dispitef ally  I  did  flo  taunt  your  grace. 
Imagining  you  had  some  Boldier  been. 
The  whic^  for  fear,  had  sneaked  from  the  camp. 

A  Iphfm,  Enough,  Albinius,  I  do  know  thy  mind  : 
But  may  it  be  that  these  thy  happy  news 
Should  be  of  truth,  or  have  you  forgM  them  ? 

Albi,  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  Albiniua'  tongue 
Should  once  be  found  to  forge  a  feignM  tale, 
Especially  unto  hia  sovereign  lord : 
But  if  Alphonsus  think  that  I  do  feign, 
Stay  here  a  while,  and  you  shall  plainly  see 
My  words  be  true,  whenas  you  do  perceive 
Our  royal  army  march  before  your  face. 
The  which,  ift  please  my  noble  lord  to  stay, 
I'll  hasten  on  with  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Alphm,  Make  haste,  Albinius,  if  you  love  my 
Ufe; 
But  yet  beware,  whenas  your  army  comes. 
You  do  not  make  as  though  you  do  me  know, 
For  I  a  while  a  soldier  base  will  be, 
Until  I  find  timo  more  convenient 
To  show,  Albinius,  what  is  mine  intent. 

AlhL  Whate'er  Alphonsus  fittest  doth  esteem, 
Albinius  for  his  profit  best  will  deem.  [Exit. 

Alphon.  Now  do  I  see  both  gods  and  fortune 
too 
Do  join  their  powers  to  raise  Alphonsus'  &me ; 
For  in  this  broil  I  do  not  greatly  doubt 
But  that  I  shall  my  cousin's  courage  tame. 
But  see  whereas  Belinus'  army  comes, 
And  he  himself,  unless  I  guess  awry : 
Whoe'er  it  be,  I  do  not  pass  *  a  pin ; 
Alphonsus  means  his  soldier  for  to  be. 

Enter  Belzntts,  A  Bimus,  Fabius^  marching,  vUh  their 

Soldiers. 

Beli.  Thus  far,  my  lords,  we  trained  have  our 
camp 
For  to  encounter  haughty  Arragon, 
Who  with  a  mighty  power  of  straggling  mates 
Hath  traitorously  assailed  this  our  land, 
And  burning  towns,  and  sacking  cities  fair. 
Doth  play  the  devil  wheresome'er  he  comes. 
Now,  as  we  are  informM  by  our  scouts. 
He  marcheth  on  unto  our  chiefest  seat, 
Naples,  I  mean,  that  dty  of  renowm,t 
For  to  begirt  it  with  his  bands  about. 
And  so  at  length,  the  which  high  Jove  forbid. 
To  sack  the  same^  as  erst  he  other  did. 
If  which  should  hap,  Belinus  were  undone, 
His  country  spoil'd  and  all  his  Bubject[8]  slain  : 
Wherefore  your  sovereign  thinketh  it  most  meet 

•  poM]  i.  o.  care. 

t  renovm]  I  e.  renown  (Fr.  rmom). 


For  to  prevent  the  fuiy  of  the  foe. 
And  Naples  succour,  that  distressM  town, 
By  entering  in,  ore  Arragon  doth  come, 
With  all  our  men,  which  will  sufficient  be 
For  to  withstand  their  cruel  battery. 

Albi  The  silly  serpent,  found  by  country 4wain, 
And  cut  in  pieces  by  hia  furious  blowi^ 
Tet  if  her*  head  do  scape  away  untouch'd. 
As  many  write,  it  very  strangely  goes 
To  fetch  an  herb,  with  which  in  little  time 
Her  batter'd  corpse  again  she  doth  conjoin : 
But  if  by  chance  the  ploughman's  sturdy  staff 
Do  hap  to  hit  upon  the  serpent's  head, 
And  bruise  the  same,  though  all  the  rest  be  souod, 
Tet  doth  the  silly  serpent  lie  for  dead, 
Nor  can  the  rest  of  all  her  body  serve 
To  find  a  salve  which  may  her  life  preserve. 
Even  so,  my  lord,  if  Naples  once  be  lost, 
Which  is  the  head  of  all  your  grace's  land. 
Easy  it  were  for  the  toalicious  foe 
To  get  the  other  cities  in  their  hand: 
But  if  from  them  that  Naples  town  be  free, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  safe  the  rest  shall  be ; 
And  therefore,  mighty  king,  I  think  it  best, 
To  succour  Naples  rather  than  the  rest. 

JBdi.  'Tis  bravely  spoken:   by  my  crown  I 

swear, 

I  like  thy  counsel,  and  will  follow  it. 

But  hark,  Albinius,  dost  thou  know  the  man 

That  doth  so  closely  overthwart  us  stand  1 

IPointififf  tovardi  Alphoksi'S. 

Albi,  Not  I,  my  lord,  nor  never  saw  him  yet. 

Bdi.  Then,  prithee,  go  and  ask  him  presently, 
What  countryman  he  is,  and  why  he  comes 
Into  this  place?  perhaps  he  is  some  one 
That  is  sent  hither  as  a  secret  spy 
To  hear  and  see  in  secret  what  wo  do. 

[  ALBimus  and  Fabius  go  tovtanl  ALpnoKSi.'s. 

Albi,  My  friend,  what  art  thou,  that  so  like  a 
spy 
Dost  sneak  about  Belinus'  royal  camp  ? 

Alphon,  I  am  a  man. 

Fabi.  A  man  t  we  know  the  same : 
But  prithee,  tell  me,  and  set  scoffing  by. 
What  countryman  thou  art,  and  why  you  oome, 
That  we  may  soon  resolve  the  king  thereof? 

AlpTvon,  Why,  say  I  am  a  soldier. 

Fahi,  Of  whose  band? 

Alphon,  Of  his  that  will  most  wages  to  mo 
give. 

FabL  But  will  you  be 
Content  to  serve  Belinus  in  hk  wars  1 

*  her]  The  4to.  " his' :  but  seo  wbU  follows. 
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Alphon*  Ay, 

Alhi,  He  craves^  my  lord,  idl  things  that  with 

If  he'll  reward  me  as  I  do  deserve. 

his  sword 

And  grant  wbate'er  I  win,  it  shall  be  mine 

He  doth  obtain,  whatever  that  they  be. 

Incontinent. 

Belu  Content,  my  friend :  if  thou  wUt  succour 

Albi,  Believe  me,  sir,  your  service  costly  is : 

me. 

But  stay  a  while,  and  I  will  bring  you  word 

Whatever  you  get,  that  challenge  as  thine  own  ; 

What  King  Belinus  says  unto  the  same. 

Belinus  gives  it  frankly  unto  thee. 

lOoes  towards  Belinus.* 

Although  it  be  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

Bdu  What  news,  Albiniusl  who  is  that  we 

Come  on  therefdre,  and  let  us  hie  apace 

seel 

To  Naples  town,  whereas  by  this,  I  know, 

Albi.  It  is,  my  lord,  a  soldier  that  you  see. 

Our  foes  have  pitch'd  their  tents  against  our 

Who  fain  would  serve  your  grace  in  these  your 

walls. 

wai8. 

AlpJum.  March  on,*  my  lord,  for  I  will  fellow 

But  that,  I  fear,  his  service  is  too  dear. 

you; 

Bdu  Too  dear  1  why  sol  what  doth  the  soldier 

And  do  not  doubt  but,  ere  the  time  be  long. 

crave! 

I  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  Anagon.        [Exeunt, 

ACT  n. 


Alarum;  and  then  enter  YzmuB. 
Venus*  Thus  from  the  pit  of  pilgrim's  poverty 
AlphonsuB  gins  by  step  and  step  to  climb 
Unto  the  top  of  friendly  Fortune's  wheel. 
From  banish'd  state,  as  you  have  plainly  seen, 
He  is  transformed  into  a  soldier^s  life, 
And  marcheth  in  the  ensign  of  the  king 
Of  worthy  Naples,  which  Belinus  hight;t 
Not  for  because  that  he  doth  love  him  so, 
But  that  he  may  revenge  him  on  his  foe. 
Now  on  the  top  of  lusty  barbed  steed 
He  mounted  is,  in  glittering  armour  clad, 
Seeking  about  the  troops  of  Arragon, 
For  to  encounter  with  his  traitorous  niece,  t 
How  he  doth  speed,  and  what  doth  him  befall. 
Hark  this  our  act,  for  it  doth  show  it  aU.    [Sxit, 


AJarwiL    Snter  Flamikiub  on  one  ndf,  Alfhoksus  on 
the  other,   ThtjfJlghJt,  and  ALPaoKSua  kilU  Flaminius. 

Alpko^  Qo  pack  thou  hence  §  imto  the  Stygian 
lake, 

*  Aeitniu]  The  4to.  **  Alphonsua." 

t  higktl  t  e.  Ia  called. 

t  nuee]  Is  here  lued  for  a  relation  in  general:  so 
afterwards  in  the  preeent  play,  p.  2S6,  first  ooL» 
*'  Unto  Belinus.  my  roost  friendly  nieee.** 

I  Qo  pack  thou  hcMt,  kc]  With  this  passage  compare 
the  following  lines  in  The  Tnte  Tragedie  of  Richaml  Duke  of 
Torkt^  Ae.f  where  Oloeter  stabs  the  dead  King  Henry  ; 
"If  anlo  Bparke  of  life  remaiue  in  thee, 

Bowno;  downe  to  hell,  and  sale  I  sent  thee  thither/'— 
which  Shakespeare  retained  in  The  Third  PaH  of  Henry 
VL,  act  v.  so;  6,  mersly  altering  "remaxM  in  tAee"  to 


And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire 
How  well  thou  hast  enjoy'd  the  diadem 
Which  he  by  treason  set  upon  thy  head ; 
And  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 
Alphonsua  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 

AUxrum.    Enter  Laojus^ 

Lcdi,  Traitor,  how  dar^st  thou  look  me  in  the 

£&oe. 
Whose  mighty  king  thou  traitorously  hast  slain  ? 
What,  dost  thou  think  Flaminiua  hath  no  friends 
For  to  revenge  his  death  on  thee  again  ? 
Tes,  be  you  sure  that,  ere  you  scape  from  hence. 
Thy  gasping  ghost  shall  bear  him  company. 
Or  else  myself,  fighting  for  his  defence. 
Will  be  content  by  thoso  thy  hands  to  die. 
Aljphon,  LseliuB,  few  words  would  better  thee 

become, 
Especially  as  now  the  case  doth  stand ; 
And  didst  thou  know  whom  thou  dost  threaten 

thus. 
We  should  you  have  more  calmer  out  of  hand  • 
For,  Lsalius,  know,  that  I  Alphonsus  am. 
The  son  and  heir  to  old  Carinus,  whom 
The  traitorous  £either  of  Flaminiua 
Did  secretly  bereave  of  his  diadem. 
But  see  the  just  revenge  of  mighty  Jove  I 


"be  yet  remalniug."  Concoming  Tht  True  Tragedie,  *c. 
see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  hie  )yrUing9,  p.  60,  note  §. 

*  March  on,  &c.]  These  three  linos  in  the  4to.  form  a 
port  of  Belinus'  speech. 
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The  father  dead,  the  son  is  likewise  slain 

By  that  man's  hand  who  they  did  count  as  dead, 

Tet  doth  survive  to  wear  the  diadem, 

When  they  themselves  accompany  the  ghosts 

Which  wander  round  about  the  Styg^ian  fields. 

[LjBuns  gata  upon  ALPHOKStTS. 

Muse  not  hereat^  for  it  is  true  I  say ; 

I  am  Alphonsus  whom  thou  hast  misused. 

LcBli,  The  man  whose  death*  I  did  so  oft 
lament !  [Kneeh. 

Then  pardon  me  for  thesef  unoourteous  words, 
The  which  I  in  my  rage  did  utter  forth, 
Prick'd  by  the  duty  of  a  loyal  mind ; 
Pardon,  Alphonsusi,  this  my  first  ofifence. 
And  let  me  die  if  e'er  I  flight  again. 

Alphon.  LseliuB,   I  fidn   would   pardon    this 
offence, 
And  eke  accept  thee  to  my  grace  again. 
But  that  I  fear  that,  when  I  stand  in  need 
And  want  your  help,  you  will  your  lord  betray. 
How  say  you,  Lselius,  may  I  trust  to  thee  ? 

Lctlu  Ay,  noble  lord,  by  all  the  gods  I  vow ; 
For  first  shall  heavens  want  stare,  and  foaming 

seas 
Want  watery  drops,  before  111  traitor  be 
Unto  Alphonsus,  whom  I  honour  so. 

Alphon.  Well,  then,  arise ;  and  for  because  I'll 
try  [Ljelius  rites. 

If  that  thy  words  and  deeds  be  both  alike, 
Gk>  haste  and  fetch  the  youths  of  Arragou, 
Which  now  I  hear  have  tum'd  their  heels  and 

fled: 
Tell  them  your  chance,  and  bring  them  back 

agun 
Into  this  wood;  where  in  ambushment  lie 
Until  I  come  or  send  for  you  myself. 

LcbU.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Alphon.  Full  little  think  Belinus  and  his  peera 
What  thoughts  Alphonsus  casteth  in  his  mind ; 
For  if  they  did,  they  would  not  greatly  haste 
To  pay  the  same  the  which  they  promis'd  me. 

SiUer  Bblzkus,  Albikius,  Fabius,  with  their  Soldiers, 

marckitiff. 

BeH  Like  simple  sheep,  when  shepherd  absent 
is 
Far  from  his  flock,  assail'd  by  greedy  wolves, :{: 
Do  scattering  fly  about,  some  here,  some  there, 
To  keep  their  bodies  from  their  ravening  jaws. 
So  do  the  fearful  youths  of  Arragon 

*  The  man  who$€  death,  Ac.]  lu  the  4to.  tbe  prefix  to 
thiis  speech  is  omitted, 
t  then]  Qy.  "thote"?  but  see  note  •,  p.  170,  first  col. 
t  volv€g]  The4to.  "wolfo." 


Run  round  about  the  green  and  pleasant  plains, 
And  hide  their  heads  from  Neapolitans ; 
Such  terror  have  their  strong  and  sturdy  blows 
Struck  to  their  hearts,  as  for  a  world  of  gold, 
I  warrant  you,  they  will  not  come  again. 
But,  noble  lords,  where  is  the  knight  become 
Which  made  the  blood  be-sprinkle  all  the  place 
Whereas  *  he  did  encounter  with  his  foe  1 
My  friend,  Albinius,  know  you  where  he  is  ? 

Albi.  Not  I,  my  lord,  for  since  in  thickest  ranks 
I  saw  him  chose  Flaminiua  at  the  heels, 
I  never  yet  could  set  mine  eyes  on  him. 
But  see,  my  lord,  whereas  the  warrior  stands. 
Or  else  my  sight  doth  fail  mo  at  this  timaw 

[Spiet  <tvt  AI..PH027BVB,  and  Aom  Aim  to  Bbuxtts. 

Belt.  'Tia  he  indeed,  who,  as  I  do  suppose. 
Hath  slain  the  king  or  else  some  other  lord. 
For  well  I  wot  a  carcass  I  do  see 
Hard  at  his  feet  lie  struggling  on  the  ground. 
Come  on,  Albinius,  we  will  try  the  truth. 

[Ooa  vith  Albiniub  toward*  Alpuovsub. 

Hail  to  the  noble  victor  of  our  foes  ! 
Alphon.  Thanks,    mighty  prince;  but  yet  I 

seek  not  this : 
It  is  not  words  must  recompense  my  pain, 
But  deeds.    When  first  I  took  up  arms  for  you. 
Your  promise  was,  whate*er  my  sword  did  win 
In  fight,  as  his  Alphonsus  should  it  crave. 
See,  then,  where  lies  thy  foe  Flaminius, 
Whose  crown  my  sword  hath  conquered  in  the 

field; 
Therefore,  Belinus,  make  no  long  delay. 
But  that  discharge  you  promised  for  to  pay. 
Belt.  Will  naught  f  else  satisfy  thy  conquering 

mind 
Besides  the  crown  ?   Well,  since  thou  hast  it  won. 
Thou  shalt  it  have,  though  far  agaizut  my  will. 

Alphoksus  rit9  m  the  chair:  Beukhs  taJM  thceroignt^ 
FuLMiNius'  head,  and  put*  U  on  that  of  ALPHOKiiva 

Here  doth  Belinus  crown  thee  with  his  hand 
The  King  of  Arragon. 

yPniMpd*  and  drunw  foufuZed  wtfAm.. 

What,  are  you  pleas'd  t 
Alphm.  Not  BO,  Belinus,  till  you  promise  me 
All  things  belonging  to  the  royal  crown 
Of  Arragon,  and  make  your  lordings  swear 
For  to  defend  me  to  their  utmost  power 
Against  all  men  that  shall  gainsay  the  same. 

B^.  Mark,  what  belongM  erst  unto  the  crown 
Of  Arragon,  that  challenge  aa  thine  own ; 
Belinus  gives  it  frankly  unto  thee, 
And  8wear[8]  by  all  the  powers  of  glittering  skies 

•  When<n\  i.  e.  Where. 

t  noM9ht\  The  to.  "nothiog.** 
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To  do  my  beat  for  to  maintain  the  same. 

So  that  it  be  not  prejudicial 

Unto  mine  honour  or  mj  country-soil. 

Albu  And  by  the  sacred  seat  of  mighty  Jove 
Albinius  swears  that  first  he'll  die  the  death 
Before  he'll  see  Alphonsus  suffer  wrong. 

SM,  What  erst  Albinius  Tow'd  we  jointly  vow. 

Alphon,  Thanks,   mighty   lords;   but  yet  I 
greatly  fear 
That  very  few  will  keep  the  oaths  they  swear. 
Bat,  what/BelinuB,  why  stand  you  so  long. 
And  cease  from  offering  homage  unto  me  ? 
What^  know  you  not  that  I  thy  sovereign  am, 
CrownM  by  thee  and  all  thy  other  lords. 
And  now  confirmed  by  your  solemn  oaths  ) 
Feed  not  thyself  with  fond  persuasions, 
But  presently  come  yield  thy  crown  to  me, 
And  do  me  homage,  or  by  heavens  I  swear 
111  force  thee  do  it  maugre  all  thy  train. 

Belt,  How  now,  base  brat  I  what,  are  thy  wits 
thine  own, 
That  thou  dar'st  thus  abraid*  me  in  my  land? 
'Tis  best  for  thee  these  speeches  to  recall, 
Or  else,  by  Jove,  111  make  thee  to  repent 
That  e'er  thou  sett'st  thy  foot  in  Naples'  soil. 

Alphon.  "Base  brat,"  say'st  thou?  as  good  a 
man  as  thou : 
But  say  I  came  but  of  a  base  descent, 
Hy  deeds  shall  make  my  glory  for  to  shine 
As  clear  as  Luna  in  a  winter's  night. 
But  for  because  thou  bragg'st  so  of  thy  birth, 
I'll  see  how  it  shall  profit  thee  anon. 

Fahi,  Alphonsus,  cease  from  these  thy  threat- 
ening words, 
And  lay  aside  this  thy  presiunptuous  mind, 
Or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  the  same  repent. 

Alphon,  How   now,  sir  boy !    will   you   be 
prattling  tool 
'Tis  best  for  thee  to  hold  thy  tattling  tongue, 
Uulessf  I  send  some  one  to  scourge  thy  breech. 
Why,  then,  I  see  'tis  time  to  look  about 
When  every  boy  Alphonsus  dares  control : 
But  be  they  sure,  ere  FhoBbus'  golden  beams 
Have  compassM  the  circle  of  the  sky,         [servo 
1*11  clog  their  tongues,  since  nothing  eke  will 
To  keep  those  vile:^  and  threatening  speeches  in. 
Farewell,  Belinua,  look  thou  to  thyself: 
Alphonsus  means  to  have  thy  crown  ere  night. 

lExit. 

*  ahraUl]  i.  e.  upbraid. 
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Beli.  What,  is  ho  gone?   the  devil  break  his 
neck. 
The  fiends  of  hell  torment  his  traitorous  corpse  ! 
Is  this  the  quittance*  of  Belinus'  grace. 
Which  he  did  show  unto  that  thankless  wretch. 
That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that  thief  1 
For,  well  I  wot,  he  hath  robb'd  me  of  a  crown. 
If  ever  he  had  sprung  from  gentle  blood, 
He  would  not  thus  misuse  his  favourer. 

Albi,  ''That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that 
thief"  ! 
Stay  there,  sir  king,  your  mouth  runs  over-much ; 
It  ill  becomes  the  subject  for  to  use 
Such  traitorous  terms  against  his  sovereign. 
Enow  thou,  Belinus,  that  Carinua'  son 
Is  neither  rakehell  nor  runagate :  t 
But  be  thou  sure  that,  ere  the  darksome  night 
Do  drive  God  Phosbus  to  his  Thetis'  lap, 
Both  thou,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  thy  train. 
Shall  well  repent  the  words  which  you  have  sain.^ 

Beli.  What,    traitorous    villain,    dost    thou 
threaten  me? — 
Lay  hold  on  him,  and  see  he  do  not  scape : 
I'll  teach  the  slave  to  know  to  whom  he  speaks. 

Albu  To  thee  I  speak,§  and  to  thy  fellows  all ; 
And  though  as  now  you  have  me  in  your  power. 
Yet  doubt  I  not  but  that  in  little  space 
These  eyes  shall  see  thy  treason  recompens'd, 
And  then  I  mean  to  vaunty  our  victory. 

BeU,  Kay,  proud  Albmius,  never  build  on  that; 
For  though  the  gods  do  chance  for  to  appoint 
Alphonsus  victor  of  Belinus'  land. 
Yet  shalt  thou  never  live  to  see  that  day : — 
And  therefore,  Fabius,  stand  not  lingering. 
But  presently  slash  off  his  traitorous  head. 

AUn.  Slash  off  his  head  1  as  though  Albinius' 
head 
Were  then  so  easy  to  be  slashed  off: 
In  faith,  sir,  no ;  when  you  are  gone  and  dead, 
I  hope  to  fiourish  like  the  pleasant  spring. 

Belt.  Why,  how  now,  Fabius  1  what,  do  you 
stand  in  doubt 
To  do  the  deed  1  what  fear  you  ?  who  dares  seek 
For  to  revenge  his  death  on  thee  again, 
Since  that  Belinus  did  command  it  so  ? 
Or  are  you  waxM  so  dainty  that  you  dare 
Not  use  your  sword  for  stainiag  of  your  hands  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  let  me  see  thy  sword, 
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And  I  will  be  his  butcher  for  this  time. 

[Fakts  fflca  Belinxs  hi*  gvorxl  drawn, 

Xow;  Sir  Albiniaa,  are  you  of  the  mind 
That  ent  yoa  were  !  what,  do  you  look  to  see, 
And  irinmph  in^  Belinua'  oyerthrow  ! 
I  hope  the  Tery  sight  of  this  my  blade 
Hath  changed  yonr  mind  into  another  tone. 

AUn.  Not  so,  Belinofl,  I  am  constant  stilL 
My  mind  is  like  to  the  asbeston-ctone, 
Whiehy  if  it  once  be  heat  in  flames  of  ^x% 
Benieth  to  beoomen  cold  again : 
£Ten  80  am  I,  and  shall  be  till  I  die. 
And  though  I  shoold  see  Atropos  appear 
With  knife  in  hand,  to  slit  my  thread  in  twain, 
Tet  ne'er  Albinina  shoold  persuaded  be 
Bat  that  BelinoB  he  should  Tanqniah'd  see. 

BtU,  Nay,  then,  Albinin^,  since  that  words  are 
Tain 
For  to  persuade  yon  firom  this  heresy, 
This  sword  shall  sure  put  you  out  of  doubt* 

Belints  offer*  to  ttrUt  off  ALBnar^  head:  alarum;  enter 
ALPuoN'ht'B  and  hia  Men ;  Beuxts  and  Fajbiub  /y, 
folloKtd  Off  ALPUONdva  €tnd  Albinius.   JSnUr  L^iaus^ 

JxUi,  My  noble  lords  of  Arragon,  I  know 
Tou  wonder  much  what  might  the  occasion  be 
That  Lselius,  which  erst  did  fly  the  field, 
Doth  egg  you  forwards  now  unto  the  wars ; 
But  when  you  hear  my  reason,  out  of  doubt 
Ton'll  be  content  with  this  my  rash  attempt 
When  first  our  king,  Flaminins  I  do  mean. 
Did  set  upon  the  Neapolitans, 
The  worst  of  you  did  know  and  plainly  see 
How  far  they  were  imable  to  withstand 
The  mighty  forces  of  our  royal  camp. 
Until  such  time  as  froward  fates  we  thought. 
Although  the  fates  ordain'd  it  for  our  gain. 
Did  send  a  stranger  stout,  whose  sturdy  blows 
And  force  alone  did  cause  our  overthrow. 
But  to  our  purpose :  this  same  martial  knight 
Did  hap  to  hit  upon  Flaminius, 
And  lent  our  king  then  such  a  friendly  blow 
As  that  his  gasping  ghost  to  Limbo  went 
Which  when  I  saw,  and  seeking  to  revenge, 
My  noble  lords,  did  hap  on  such  a  prize, 
As  never  king  nor  keisar  got  the  like. 

Miles.  Lslius,  of  force  we  must  confess  to  thee, 
We  wonder'd  all  whenas  you  did  persuade 
Us  to  return  unto  the  wars  again; 


«< 
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But  Btnoe  our  marvel  is  increase  much 
By  these  your  words  which  sound  of  happiness  i 
Therefore,  good  Lalius,  make  no  tarrying. 
But  soon  unfold  thy  happy  chance  to  us. 

LadL  Then,  friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  hark  to 
me; 
When  Lselius  thought  for  to  revenge  his  king 
On  that  same  knight,  instead  of  mortal  foe, 
I  found  him  for  to  be  our  chiefest  friend. 

Miles.  Our  chiefest  friend !  I  hardly  can  believe 
That  he^  which  made  such  bloody  massacres 
Of  stout  Italians,  can  in  any  point 
Bear  friendship  to  the  country  or  the  king. 

LaiL  As  for  your  king,  Miles,  I  hold  with  you. 
He  bare  no  friendship  to  Flaminins^ 
But  hated  him  as  bloody  Atropos; 
But  for  your  country,  Lelius  doth  avow. 
He  loves  as  well  as  any  other  land. 
Tea,  sure,  he  loves  it  best  of  all  the  world. 
And  for  because  you  shall  not  think  that  I 
Do  say  the  same  without  a  reason  why. 
Know  that  the  knight  Alphonsus  hath  to  name. 
Both  son  and  heir  to  old  Carinus,  whom 
Flaminius'  sire  bereavM  of  his  crown ; 
Who  did  not  seek  the  ruin  of  our  host 
For  any  envy  he  did  bear  to  us^ 
But  to  revenge  him  on  his  mortal  foe; 
Which  by  the  help  of  high  celestial  Jove 
He  hath  achieved  with  honour  in  the  field. 

MilcM,  Alphonsus,  man  !  I'll  ne'er  persuaded  be 
That  e'er  Alphonsus  may  survive  again. 
Who  with  Carinus,  many  years  ago. 
Was  said  to  wander  in  the  Stygian  fields. 

Lcdu  Truth,  noble  Miles:   these  mine  ears 
have  heard. 
For  certainty  reported  unto  me, 
That  old  Carinus,  with  his  peerless  son. 
Had  felt  the  sharpness  of  the  Sisters'  shears ; 
And  had  I  not  of  late  Alphonsus  seen 
In  good  estate,  though  all  the  world  should  say 
He  is  alive,  I  would  not  credit  theuL 
But,  fellow  soldiers,  wend  you  back  with  me, 
And  let  us  lurk  within  the  secret  shade 
Which  he  himself  appointed  unto  us ; 
And  if  you  find  my  words  to  be  untroth, 
Then  let  me  die  to  recompense  the  wrong. 

Alarum  /  rt-tnXer  ALBnmTS  vUk  his  ttpord  dntmc 
Albi  Lselius,  make  haste:  soldiers  of  Arragon, 
Set  lingering  by,  and  come  and  help  your  king, 
I  mean  Alphonsus,  who,  whilst  that  he  did 
Pursue  Beliuus  at  the  very  heels. 
Was  suddenly  environed  about 
With  all  the  troops  of  mighty  Milan-land. 
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Miks.  What  news  is  this  1  and  is  it  vory  so  ? 
Is  our  AlphoDBUS  yet  in  human  state. 
Whom  all  the  world  did  judge  for  to  be  dead  ? 
Tet  can  I  scarce  give  credit  to  the  same : 
Give  credit  i  yes,  and  since  the  Milan  Duke 
Hath  broke  his  league  of  friendship,  be  he  sure, 
Ere  Cynthia,  the  shining  lamp  of  night. 
Doth  scale  the  heavens  with  her  homM  head. 
Both  he  and  his  shall  very  plainly  see 
The  league  is  burst  that  caused  long  the  glee. 


Lceli,  And  could  the  traitor  harbour  in  his 
breast 
Such  mortal  treason  'gainst  his  sovereign, 
As  when  he  should  with  fire  and  sword  defend 
Him  from  his  foes,  he  seeks  his  overthrow  ? 
March  on,  my  friends :  I  ne'er  shall  joy  at  all, 
Until  I  see  that  bloody  traitor's  fall.        [Exeunt, 

Alarum:  Btssasve  flies,  folUmed  by  IlAlius;  FABiu8^t>«, 
folUmed  by  Albznius;  the  Duk£  op  ^ilajh  flie»,/oU(wed 
bylAiLEa. 


ACT  III. 


Alarum  :  and  <Am  enUr  Vxnus. 
FeniM.  No  sooner  did  Alphonsus  with  his  troop 
Set  on  the  soldiers  of  Belinus'  band. 
But  that  the  fury  of  his  sturdy  blows 
Did  strike  such  terror  to  their  daunted  minds 
That  glad  was  he  which  could  escape  away. 
With  life  and  limb,  forth  of  that  bloody  fray. 
Belinus  flies  unto  the  Turkish  soil. 
To  crave  the  aid  of  Amurack  their  king ; 
Unto  the  which  he  willingly  did  consent. 
And  sends  Belinus,  with  two  other  kings, 
To  know  Ood  Mahomet's  pleasure  in  the  same. 
Meantime  the  empress  by  Medea's  help 
Did  use  such  charms  that  Amurack  did  see. 
In  soundest  sleep,  what  afterward  should  hap. 
How  Amurack  did  recompense  her  pain, 
With  mickle  more,  this  act  shall  show  you  plain. 

BnUr  VM,  carrying  two  crcvrnt  upon  a  ertst :  Alphonsus, 
Albimus,  LiVaJU8>  aiuZ  Miles,  irt/A  thtir  Soldiers. 

Alphon,  Welcome,  brave  youths  of  Arragon, 

tome. 

Tea,  welcome,  Miles,  Lsolius,  and  the  rest, 

Whose  prowess  alone  hath  been  the  only  cause 

That  we,  like  victors,  have  subdti'd  our  foes. 

Lord,  what  a  pleasure  was  it  to  my  mind, 

To  see  Belinus,  which  not  long  before 

Did  with  his  thrcatenings  terrify  the  gods, 

Kow  scud  apace  from  warlike  Lselius'  blows  1 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  he  increas'd  our  sport, 

Wlien*  doubting  that  his  force  was  ove]>weak 

For  to  withstand,  Miles,  thy  sturdy  arm. 

Did  give  more  credence  to  his  frisking  skips 

Than  to  the  sharpness  of  his  cutting  blade. 

What  Fabius  did  to  pleasure  us  withal, 

Albinius  knows  as  well  as  I  myself; 

•  IFftenlQy.  **Who"X 


For,  well  I  wot,  if  that  thy  tir^d  steed 
Had  been  as  freeh  and  swift  in  foot  as  his, 
He  should  have  felt,  yea,  known  for  certainty. 
To  check  Alphonsus  did  deserve  to  die. 
Briefly,  my  friends  and  fellow-peers  in  arms. 
The  worst  of  you  deserve  *  such  mickle  praise, 
As  that  my  tongue  denies  for  to  set  forth 
The  demi-parcel  of  your  valiant  deeds ; 
So  that  perforce  I  must  by  duty  be 
Bound  to  you  all  for  this  your  courtesy. 

Miles.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  if  our  willing  arms 
Have  pleasur'd  you  so  much  as  you  do  say, 
We  have  done  naught  but  that  becometh  us. 
For  to  defend  our  mighty  sovereign. 
As  for  my  part,  I  count  my  labour  small, 
Yea,  though  it  had  been  twice  as  much  again, 
Since  that  Alphonsus  doth  accept  thereof. 

Alphon,  Thanks,  worthy  Miles:  lestf  all  the 

world 

Should  count  Alphonsus  thankless  for  to  be, 

Laelius,  sit  down,  and.  Miles,  sit  by  him. 

And  that  receive  the  which  your  swords  have  won. 

[LiELiuB  a-nd  Miles  tit  dotciu 

First,  for  because  thou,  LsbIIus,  in  these  broils. 
By  martial  might  didst  proud  Belinus  chase 
From  troop  to  troop,  from  side  to  side  about. 
And  never  ceas'd  from  this  thy  swift  pursuit 
Until  thou  hadst  obtain'd  his  royal  crown, 
Therefoi-e,  I  say,  TU  do  thee  naught  but  right. 
And  give  thee  that  which  t  thou  well  hast  won. 

iSd$  the  erovm  on  hie  head. 

Here  doth  Alphonsus  crown  thee,  Lselius,  King 
Of  Naples'  town,  with  all  dominions 
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That  erst  belonged  to  our  traitorous  foe. 

That  proud  Belinus  in  his  regiment* 

[TrumpcU  and  drumt  tounded. 

Miles,  thy  share  the  Milan  Dukedom  is, 
For,  well  I  wot,  thy  sword  deserVd  no  less ; 

[SeU  the  crown  on  hU  head. 

The  which  Alphonsua  frankly  giveth  thee, 
In  presence  of  his  warlike  men-at-arms ; 
And  if  that  any  stomach  f  this  my  deed, 
Alphonsua  can  revenge  thy  wrong  with  speed. 

[Trumpete  and  drume  aotaUUd, 
Now  to  Albinius,  which  in  all  my  toils 
I  have  both  faithful,  yea,  and  friendly,  found : 
Since  that  the  gods  and  friendly  fates  assign 
This  present  time  to  me  to  recompense 
The  sundry  pleasures  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
Sit  down  by  them,  and  on  thy  faithful  head 

[Takei  the  crown  from  hia  own  head. 

Heceive  the  crown  of  peerless  Arragon. 

AUn,  Pardon,  dear  lord,  Albinius  at  this  time; 
It  ill  becomes  me  for  to  wear  a  crown 
Whenas  my  lord  is  destitute  himsel£ 
Why,  high  Alphonsos,  if  I  should  receive 
This  crown  of  you,  the  which  high  Jove  forbid, 
Where  would  yourself  obtain  a  diadem  1 
Naples  is  gone,  Milan  possessM  ie. 
And  naught  is  left  for  you  but  Arragon. 

Alphtm,  And  naught  is  left  for  me  but  Arragon! 
Tes,  surely,  yes,  my  fates  have  so  decreed, 
That  Arragon  should  be  too  base  a  thing 
For  to  obtain  Alphonsua  for  her  king. 
What,  hear  you  not  how  that  our  scatter*d  foes, 
Belinus,  Fabius,  and  the  Milan  Duke, 
Are  fled  for  succour  to  the  Turkish  court  ? 
And  think  you  not  that  Amurack  their  king 
Will,  with  the  mightiest  power  of  all  his  land. 
Seek  to  revenge  Belinus'  overthrow  1 
Then  doubt  I  not  but,  ere  these  broils  do  end, 
Alphonsus  shall  possess  the  diadem 
That  Amurack  now  wears  upon  his  head. 
Sit  down  therefore,  and  that  receive  of  me 
The  which  the  fiites  appointed  unto  thee. 

Alhi,    Thou  king  of  heaven,  which  by  thy 
power  divine 
Dost  see  the  secrets  of  each  liver's  heart. 
Bear  record  now  with  what  unwilling  mind 
I  do  receive  the  crown  of  Arragon  1 

[Albikius  titi  down  by  Ljelius  and  Hiles  ;  and 
Alphohsub  aeU  the  crown  on  hU  head. 

Alphon,  Arise,  Albinius,  King  of  Arragon, 
Crowndd  by  me,  who,  till  my  gasping  ghost 
Do  part  asunder  from  my  breathless  corpse, 


*  rtffimenf]  i.  e.  sway. 
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Will  be  thy  shield  against  all  men  alive 
That  for  thy  kingdom  any  way  do  strive. 

[TrumpeU  and  drumt  iowtded. 

Now  since  we  have,  in  such  an  happy  hour, 
Confirm'd  three  kings,  come,  let  us  march  with 

speed 
Into  the  city,  for  to  celebrate 
With  mirth  and  joy  this  blissful  festival.  [Sxeunt 

Enter  Amurack,  Belimub,  Fabius,  Abcabtus,  Claba- 
MOiTT,  and  Bajazet,  «i^»  their  train, 

Amu,  Welcome,  Belinus,  to  thy  cousin's  court, 
Whose  late  arrival  in  such  posting  pace     .  ^ 
Doth  bring  both  joy  and  sorrow  to  us  all ; 
Sorrow,  because  the  fates  have  been  so  falstf 
To  let  Alphonsus  drive  thee  from  thy  land. 
And  joy,  since  that  now  mighty  Mahomet 
Hath  given  me  cause  to  recompense  at  full 
The  sundry  pleasures  I  receiv'd  of  thee. 
Therefore,  Belinus,  do  but  ask  and  have. 
For  Amurack  doth  grant  whate'er  you  orave. 

JBeli,  Thou  second  sun,  which  with  thy  glimpsing 
beams 
Dost  clarify  each  comer  of  the  earth, 
Belinus  comes  not,  as  erst  Midas  did 
To  mighty  Bacchus,  to  desire  of  him 
That  whatsoe'er  at  any  time  he  touch'd 
Might  turned  be  to  gold  incontinent 
Nor  do  I  come  as  Jupiter  did  erst 
Unto  the  palace  of  Amphitryon, 
For  any  fond  or  foul  concupiscence 
Which  I  do  bear  to  Alcumena's  *  hue.f 
But  as  poor  Saturn,  forc'd  by  mighty  Jove 
To  fly  his  country,  banish'd  and  forlorn. 
Did  crave  the  aid  of  Troos  *  Ring  of  Troy^ 
So  comes  Belinus  to  high  Amurack ; 
And  if  he  can  but  once  your  aid  obtain. 
He  turns  with  speed  to  Naples  back  again. 

Amu.  My  aid,  Belinus !  do  you  doubt  of  that! 
If  all  the  men-at-arms  of  Africa, 
Of  Asia  likewise,  will  sufficient  be 
To  press  the  pomp  of  that  usurping  mate. 
Assure  thyself  thy  kingdom  shall  be  thine^ 
If  Mahomet  say  ay  unto  the  same ; 
For  were  I  sure  to  vanquish  all  our  foes, 
And  find  such  spoils  in  ransacking  their  tents 
As  never  any  keisar  did  obtain, 
Tet  would  I  not  set  foot  forth  of  this  land, 
If  Mahomet  our  journey  did  withstand. 


*  Alcuuuna'tr^Trook]  Bo  spelt  by  Oroene  for  the  fakm 
of  the  measure.    In  our  author's  Orlando  Purio^o,  «c>     . 
cording  to  the  AUejru  MS.,  is  ** Alcuinena'e chUd*' ;  M»     | 
note  t,  p.  107.  first  ouL 

t  ?ttu\  i.  e.  beauty. 
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£di.  Nor  would  Belina8,for  Eiog  GroBsoB'traab, 
WiBh  Amorack  to  displease*  the  gods 
In  pleasuring  me  in  such  a  trifling  toy. 
Then,  mighty  monarch,  if  it  be  thy  will| 
Get  their  consents,  and  then  the  act  fulfil. 

Amu.  Ton  counsel  well;  therefore,  Belinus, 
haste, 
And,  Claramont,  go  bear  him  company^ 
With  King  Arcastus,  to  the  city-wolU : 
Then  bend  with  speed  unto  the  darksome  grore 
Where  Mahomet,  this  many  a  hundred  year. 
Hath  prophesied  unto  our  ancestors. 
Ten  to  his  priests  that  Amurack,  your  king, 
Is  now  selecting  all  his  men-at-arms 
To  set  upon  that  proud  Alphonsus'  troop 
(The  cause  you  know,  and  can  inform  themf 

well. 
That  makes  me  take  these  bloody  broils  in  hand) ; 
And  say  that  I  desire  their  sacred  god. 
That  Hahomet  which  ruleth  all  the  skies, 
To  send  me  word,  and  that  most  speedily. 
Which  of  us  shall  obtain  the  victoiy. 

[Sxeunt  aa  except  Bajazst  and  Axubaol 
Yoa,  Bajazet,  go  post  away  apace 
To  Syria,  Scythia,  and  Albania^ 
To  Babylon,  with  Mesopotamia, 
Asia,  Armenia,  and  all  other  lands 
Which  owe  their  homage  to  high  Amurack : 
Charge  all  their  kings  with  expedition 
To  gather  up  the  chiefest  men-at-arms 
Which  now  remain  in  their  dominions. 
And  on  the  twentie[th]  day  of  the  same  month 
To  come  and  wait  on  Amurack  their  king 
At  his  chief  city  Constantinople. 
TeU  them,  moreover,  that,  whoso  doth  fail, 
Kaught  else  but  death  from  prison  shall  him  bail. 

[BxU  Bajazbt.    Music  vitfUn. 
What  heayenly  music  soundeth  in  my  ear  ? 
Peace,  Amurack,  and  hearken  to  the  eame. 

[Akxtkack  harkent  to  ike  nauic,  andfaUi  adeep, 

Snter  Medsa,  Fausta,  and  ipmoEKA. 
Mtdea.  Now  have  our  charms  fiilfiU'd  our 
minds  fall  well : 
High  Amurack  is  lull6d  fast  asleep. 
And  doubt  I  not  but,  ere  he  wakes  again, 
Tou  shall  perceive  Medea  did  not  gibe 
Whenas  she  put  this  practice^:  in  your  mind. 
Sit,  worthy  Fausta,  at  thy  spouse  his  feet. 
Iphigena,  sit  thou  on  the  other  side. 

[Fausta  and  Iphtokna  iU  dawn. 


•  to  ditptttue]  Qy.  "so  to  dUpUaee"^ 
t  them]  Th«4to.  "him." 
t  practice]  L  o.  fttratngem. 


Whatever  you  see,  be  not  aghast  thereat, 
But  bear  in  mind  what  Amurack  doth  chat. 

{Doee  ccremoniee  belonging  to  conjuring. 
Thou,  which  wert  wont,  in  Agamemnon's  days. 
To  utter  forth  Apollo's  oracles 
At  sacred  Delphos,  Calchas  I  do  mean, 
I  chai^ge  thee  come  ;  all  lingering  set  aside^ 
Unless  the  peniince  you  thereof  abide : 
I  cdnjure  thee,  by  Pluto's  loathsome  lake, 
By  all  the  hags  which  hkrbour  in  the  same. 
By  stinking  Styx  and  filthy  Phlegethon, 
To  come  with  speed,  and  truly  to  fulfil 
That  which  Medea  to  thee  straight  shall  will ! 

Calchas  rises  up,  in  a  tehite  surpUe^  and  a  cardinal's 

mUre. 

Cole,  Thou  wretched  witch^  when  wilt  thou 
make  an  end 
Of  troubling  us  with  these  thy  cursed  charms  ? 
What  mean'st  thou  thus  to  caU  me  from  my  grave? 
Shall  ne'er  my  ghost  obtain  his  quiet  rest  ? 
Medea.  Tes,  Calchas,  yes,  your  rest  doth  now 
approach ; 
Medea  means  to  trouble  thee  no  more, 
Whenas  thou  hast  fulfiU'd  her  mind  this  once. 
Go  get  thee  hence  to  Pluto  back  again. 
And  there  inquire  of  the  Destinies  f 
How  Amurack  shall  speed  in  these  his  wars  ? 
Peruse  their  books,  and  mark  what  is  decreed 
By  Jove  himself  and  all  his  fellow-gods ; 
And  when  thou  know'st  the  certainty  thereof, 
By  fleshless  visions  show  it  presently 
To  -Amurack,  in  pain  of  penalty. 
Cdic  Forc'd  by  thy  charm,  though  with  un- 
willing  mind, 
I  haste  to  hell,  the  certainty  to  find. 

[Sinks  down  vhere  he  came  up, 
Medea,  Now,  peerless  princess,  I  must  needs  be 
gone; 
My  hasty  business  calls  me  from  this  place. 
There  resteth  naught,  but  that  you  bear  in  mind 
What  Amurack,  in  this  his  fit,  doth  say ; 
For  mark,  what  dreaming,  madam,  he  doth  prate, 
Assure  yourself  that  that  shall  be  his  fate. 

Fauita,  Though  very  loth  to  let  thee  so  depart. 
Farewell,  Medea,  easer  of  my  heart.  [ExWHedea. 

[Instruments  sound  wUkin. 
Amu.  [ipeaking  in  a  dream.]  What,  Amurack, 
dost  thou  begin  to  nod  ? 
Is  this  the  care  that  thou  hast  of  thy  wars  ? 
As  when  thou  shouldst  be  prancing  of]:  thy  steed, 

•  surpUce]  The  4to.  "  arples." 

t  And  there  inquire  of  the  Destinies]  In  this  lino  "in- 
quire "  is  a  triBjllable :  oee  Walker's  Shakespeare's  Fern<S- 
cation,  dio.,  p.  146. 

t  o/l  i  e.  on. 
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To  egg  thy  soldiers  forward  in  thy  wars. 

Thou  Bittest  moping  by  the  fire-side  ? 

See  where  thy  viceroys  grovel  on  the  ground ; 

Look  where  Belinus  breatheth  forth  his  ghost ; 

Behold  by  mUliona  how  thy  men  do  fall 

Before  Alphonsus,  like  to  silly  sheep ; 

And  canst  thou  stand  still  lazing  in  this  sort  ? 

No,  proud  Alphonsus,  Amurack  doth  fly 

To  quail  thy  courage^  and  that  speedily. 

'    {Irutruments  sound  vithin. 
And  dost  thou  think,  thou  proud  injurious  god, 
Mxihound  I  mean,  since  thy  vain  prophecies 
Led  Amurack  into  this  doleful  case. 
To  have  his  princely  feet  in  irons  clapt> 
Which  erst  the  proudest  kings  were  forc'd  to  }us9f 
That  thou  ahalt  scape  unpunish'd  for  the  same  ? 
Ko,  no,  as  soon  as  by  the  help  of  Jove 
I  scape  this  bondage,  down  go  all  thy  groves, 
Thy  altars  tumble  round  about  the  streets. 
And  whereas  erst  we  saciific'd  to  thee, 
Kow  aU  the  Turks  thy  mortal  foes  shall  be. 

[Instrummti  sound  within. 

Behold  the  gem  and  jewel  of  mino  age. 
See  where  she  comes,  whose  heavenly  majesty 
Doth  far  surpass  the  brave  and  gorgeous  pace 
Which  Cytherea,  daughter  unto  Jove, 
Did  put  in  ure*  whenas  she  had  obtain'd 
The  golden  apple  at  the  shepherd's  hands. 
See,  worthy  Fausta,  where  Alphonsus  stands, 
Whose  valiant  courage  could  not  daunted  be 
With  aU  the  men-at-arms  of  Africa  ; 
See  now  he  stands  as  one  that  lately  saw 
Medusa's  head  or  Gorgon's  hoary  hue. 

IJnxtruments  sound  tcUhin. 

And  can  it  be  that  it  may  happen  so  ? 

Can  fortune  prove  so  friendly  unto  me 

As  that  Alphonsus  loves  Iphigena? 

The  match  is  made,  the  wedding  is  decreed : 

Sound  trumpets,  hah  f !  strike  drums  for  mirth 

and  glee  1 
And  three  times  welcome  son-in-law  to  me  I 

Fau*t<i.  \rising  up  in  a  fury  and  waking  AuvbjlCJL] 
Fie,  Amurack,  what  wicked  words  be  these  f 
How  canst  thou  look  thy  Fausta  in  her  face, 
Whom  thou  hast  wrongM  in  this  shameful  sort  ? 
And  are  the  vows  so  solemnly  you  sware 
Unto  Belinus,  my  most  friendly  nieoej^ 
Now  wash'd  so  clearly§  from  thy  traitorous  heart? 
Is  all  the  rancour  which  you  erst  did  bear 
Unto  Alphonsus  worn  so  out  of  mind 

•  ur«]  i.  e.  use. 

1  hah\  The  4to.  *'  haw  "  (perhaps  an  eiror  for  "  how," 
the  old  spcIUng  of  "  ho  "). 
t  niece]  Seo  note  t,  p.  229,  first  coL 
I  cteWylQy.  "cleanly"? 


As,  where*  thou  shouldst  pursue  him  to  death,t 
You  seek  to  give  our  daughter  to  his  hands  ? 
The  gods  forbid  that  such  a  heinous  deed 
With  my  consent  should  ever  be  decreed: 
And  rather  than  thou  shouldst  it  bring  to  pass, 
If  all  the  army  of  Amazones 
Will  be  sufficient  to  withhold  the  same. 
Assure  thyself  that  Fausta  means  to  fight 
'Qainst  Amurack  for  to  maintain  the  right. 
Ipki.  Tea,  mother,  say, — which  Mahomet  for- 
bid,-^ 
That  in  this  conflict  you  should  have  the  foil. 
Ere  that  Alphonsus  should  be  call'd  my  spouse. 
This  heart,  this  hand,  yea,  and  this  blade,  should 

be 
A  readier  means  to  finish  that  decree. 

Amu*  [riring  in  a  rage  from  hU  chair,] 
What  threatening  words  thus  thunder  in  mine 

ears! 
Or  who  are  they,  amongst  the  mortal  troops. 
That  dare  presume  to  use  such  threats  to  me? 
The  proudest  kings  and  keisars  of  the  land 
Are  glad  to  feed  me  in  my  fantasy ; 
And  shall  I  suffer,  then,  each  prattling  dame 
For  to  upbraid  me  in  this  spiteful  sort  ? 
No,  by  the  heavens,  first  will  I  lose  my  crown. 
My  wife,  my  children,  yea,  my  life  and  alL 
And  therefore,  Fausta,  thou  which  Amurack 
Did  t  tender  erst  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye, 
Avoid  my  court,  and,  if  thou  lov'st  thy  life. 
Approach  not  nigh  unto  my  regiment.  § 
As  for  this  carping  girl,  Iphigena, 
Take  her  with  thee  to  bear  thee  company, 
And  in  my  land  I  rede  i|  be  seen  no  more. 
For  if  you  do,  you  both  shall  die  therefi5re.  [ExU, 
Fausta,  Nay,  then,  I  see 'tis  time  to  look  about. 
Delay  is  dangerous,  and  procureth  harm : 
The  wanton  colt  is  tamM  in  his  youth ; 
Wounds  must  be  cur^d  when  they  be  fresh  and 

green; 
And  pleurisies,  when  they  begin  to  breed, 
With  little  care  ^  are  driven  away  with  speed. 
Had  Fausta  then  when  Amurack  begun 
With  spiteful  speeches  to  control  and  check. 
Sought  to  prevent  it  by  her  martial  force. 
This  banishment  had  never  hapt  to  me. 
But  the  echinus,  fearing  to  be  gor^d, 


I 


*  vhere]  i.  e.  whereas.  j 

t  to  death]  Qy.  ''to  the  death  " ?    Compare  «'  Hell  die    '- 

the  death,"  &c.,  p.  ^27,  first  col.,  and  "first  he'll  die  tht    ' 

death,"  Ac.  p.  'JSl,  first  col. 
J  Did]  The4to.  ••Didst" 

I  raiment]  i.  e.  gOTeniment»-~doinimons. 

II  rede]  i.  e.  advieo. 
^  care]  The4to.  "eoie." 
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Doth  keep  her  yonngliDgs  in  her  paunch  bo  long, 
Till,  when  their  pridu  be  waxen  long  and  sharpy 
They  put  their  dam  at  length  to  double  pain  : 
And  I,  because  I  loath'd  the  broila  of  Mars, 
Bridled  my  thoughts  and  pressed  down  my  rage ; 
In  recompense  of  which  my  good  intent, 
I  have  received  this  woful  banishment. 
Woful,  said  I  ?  nay,  happy  I  did  mean, 
If  that  be  happy  which  doth  set  one  free ; 
For  by  this  means  I  do  not  doubt  ere  long 
But  Fausta  shall  with  ease  revenge  her  wrong. 
Come,  daughter,  come :  my  mind  fortelleth  me 
That  Amurack  shall  soon  requited  be. 

Ai  Faubta  and  Ipbiqena  are  going  out,  enter  Medea, 

nueting  them,* 

Medea.  Fausta,  what  means  this  sudden  flight 
of  yours  1 
Why  do  you  leave  your  husband's  princely  court, 
And  all  alone  pass  through  these  thickest  groves, 
More  fit  to  harbour  brutish  savage  beasts 
Than  to  receive  so  high  a  queen  as  you  1 
Although  your  credit  would  not  stay  your  steps 
From  bending  them  into  these  darkish  dens, 
Tet  should  the  danger,  which  is  imminent 
To  every  one  which  passeth  by  these  paths. 
Keep  you  at  home  with  fair  Iphigena. 
What  foolish  toy  hath  tickled  you  to  this  ? 
I  greatly  fear  some  hap  hath  hit  amiss. 

Fausta,  Ko  toy,  Medea,  tickled  Fausta's  head, 
Kor  foolish  fancy  led  me  to  these  groves. 
But  earnest  business  eggs  my  trembling  steps 
To  pass  all  dangers,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 
I  banish'd  am,  Medea,  I,  which  erst 
Was  empress  over  all  the  triple  world, 
Am  banish'd  now  from  palace  and  from  pomp. 
Bat  if  the  gods  be  favourers  to  me, 
Ere  twenty  days  I  will  revenged  be. 

Medea.  I  thought  as  much  when  first  from 
thickest  leaves 
I  saw  you  trudging  in  such  posting  pace. 
But  to  the  purpose :  what  may  be  the  cause 
Of  this  strange  f  and  sudden  banishment  ? 

Fauita.  The  cause,  ask  you  ?    A  simple  cause, 
God  wot ; 
'Twns  neither  treason,  nor  yet  felony, 
But  for  because  I  blam'd  his  foolishness. 

*  enter  Mfdta^  meeting  t?ieni]  Hero  a  change  of  scene 
is  suppoied, — from  the  palace  of  Amurack  to  certain 
"  grotea  " :  we  the  next  speech.  It  must  be  rcmemborod. 
that,  ID  our  author's  days,  the  theatres  had  no  painted 
moveable  scenery. — And  vide  note  *,  p.  160,  see.  col. 

f  thi*  Hrangt]  Qy.  "  this  so  ttrange  "  ?  (Queried  by  me 
befom  the  publication  of  Walker's  CrU.  Exam,  of  the  text 
of  Shalx?ptartt  &c,  -where  (U.  208)  the  same  correction  is 
propoMd.) 


Medea,  I  hear  you  say  so,  but  I  greatly  fear. 
Ere  that  your  tale  be  brought  imto  an  end, 
Tou*ll  prove  yourself  the  author  of  the  same. 
But  pray,  be  brief;  what  folly  did  your  spouse  1 
And  how  will  you  revenge  your  wrong  on  him  ? 

Fausta.  What  folly,  quoth  you  %  Such  as  never 
yet 
Was  heard  or  seen  since  Phosbus  first  gan  shine. 
You  know  how  he  was  gathering  in  all  haste 
His  men-at-arms,  to  set  upon  the  troop 
Of  proud  Alphonsus ;  yea,  you  well  do  know 
How  you  and  I  did  do  the  best  we  could 
To  make  him  show  us  in  his  drowsy  dream 
What  afterward  should  happen  in  his  wars. 
Much  talk  he  had,  which  now  I  have  forgot ; 
But  at  the  length  this  surely  was  decreed, 
How  that  Alphonsus  and  Iphigena 
Should  be  conjoin'd  in  Juno's  sacred  rites. 
Which  when  I  heard,  as  one  that  did  despise 
That  such  a  traitor  should  be  son  to  mo,  ; 
I  did  rebuke  my  husband  Amurack  : 
And  since  my  words  could  take  no  better  place. 
My  sword  with  help  of  all  Amazone 
Shall  make  him  soon  repent  his  foolishness. 

Medea.  This  is  the  cause,  then,  of  your  bnmsh- 
ment? 
And  now  you  go  unto  Amazone 
To  gather  all  your  maidens  in  array, 
To  set  upon  the  mighty  Amurack  ? 

0  foolish  queen,  what  meant  you  by  this  talk  f 
Those  prattling  speeches  have  undone  you  all. 
Do  you  disdain  to  have  that  mighty  prince, 

1  mean  Alphonsus,  counted  for  your  son  ? 
I  tell  you,  Fausta,  he  is  bom  to  be 

The  ruler  of  a  mighty  monarchy. 

I  must  confess  the  powers  of  Amurack 

Be  great,  his  confines  stretch  both  far  and  near ; 

Tet  are  they  not  the  third  part  of  tho  lands 

Which  shall  be  rul6d  by  Alphonsus'  hands : 

And  yet  you  dain  *  to  call  him  son-in-law. 

But  when  you  see  his  sharp  and  cutting  sword 

Piercing  the  heart  of  this  your  gallant  girl, 

You'll  curse  the  hour  wherein  you  did  denay  f 

To  join  Alphonsus  vrith  Iphigena. 

Fausta.  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  it  happen  so! 

Medea.  Nay,  never  pray,  for  it  must  happen  so. 

Fausta.  And  is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  it  ? 

Medea.  No,  none  but  one,  and  that  you  have 
forsworn. 

Faxista.  As  though  an  oath  can  bridle  so  my 
mind 
As  that  I  dare  not  break  a  thousand  oaths 

*  dain"]  i.  e.  disdain. 

t  denay]  i.  e.  deny,  refUeo. 
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For  to  eschew  the  cUmger  imminent  1 
Speaki  good  Medea,  tell  that  way  to  me, 
And  I  wUl  do  ity  whatsoe'er  it  be. 

Medea.  Then,  as  already  you  have  well  decreed, 
Pack  to  your  country,  and  in  readiness 
Select  the  army  of  Amazones  : 
When  you  have  done,  march  with  your  female 

troop 
To  Naples'  town,  to  succour  Amurack : 
And  so,  by  marriage  of  Iphigena, 
Tou  soon  shall  drive  the  danger  clean  away. 

IphL  So  shall  we  soon*  eschew  Charybdis* 
lake. 
And  headlong  fall  to  Soylla's  greedy  gulC 
I  vow'd  before,  and  now  do  vow  again. 
Before  I  wed  Alphonsus,  I'll  be  slain. 

Medea,  In  vain  it  is  to  strive  against  the  stream ; 
Fates  must  be  folio  w'd,  and  the  gods'  decree 
Must  needs  take  place  in  every  kind  of  cause. 
Therefore, fair  maid,  bridle  these  brutish  thoughts. 
And  learn  to  follow  what  the  &tes  assign. 
When  Saturn  heard  that  Jupiter  his  son 
Should  drive  him  headlong  from  his  heavenly  seat 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  Avern, 
He  did  command  his  mother  presently 


To  do  to  death  the  young  and  guiltless  child : 

But  what  of  that  f  the  mother  loath'd  in  heart 

For  to  commit  so  vile  a  massacre ; 

Tea,  Jove  did  live,  and^  as  the  fiitea  did  say, 

From  heavenly  seat  drave  Saturn  dean  away. 

What  did  avail  the  castle  all  of  steel. 

The  which  Acrisius  causM  to  be  made 

To  keep  his  daughter  Danab  dogg'd  in  ? 

She  was  with  child  for  all  her  castle's  force; 

And  by  that  child  Acrisius,  her  sire, 

Was  after  slain,  so  did  the  fates  require. 

A  thousand  *  examples  I  could  bring  hereof; 

But  marble  stones  need  f  no  colouring, 

And  that  which  every  one  doth  know  for  truth 

Needs  no  examples  to  confirm  the  same. 

That  which  the  fates  appoint  must  happen  so. 

Though  heavenly  Jove  and  all  the  gods  say  no. 

FaustcL  Iphigena,  she  sayeth  naught  but  trutb| 
Fates  must  be  foUow'd  in  their  just  decrees ; 
And  therefore,  setting  all  delays  aside, 
Come,  let  us  wend  unto  Amasone, 
And  gather  up  our  forces  out  of  hand. 

Jphi,  Since  Fausta  wills,  and  fates  do  so  com- 
mand, 
Iphigena  will  never  it  withstand.  [ExiUiU, 


ACT  IV. 


Snter  Vsnus. 
Ven,  Thus  have  you  seen  how  Amurack  himself, 
Fausta  his  wife,  and  every  other  king 
Which  holds  their  sceptres  at  the  Turk  his  hands, 
Are  now  in  arms,  intending  to  destroy. 
And  bring  to  naught,  the  Pi-ince  of  Arragon. 
Charms  have  been  us'd  by  wise  Medea's  art,  ^ 
To  know  before  what  afterward  shall  hap ; 
And  King  Belinus,  with  high  Claramont, 
Join'd  to  Arcaatus,t  which  with  princely  pomp 
Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  warlike  Moors, 
Are  sent  as  legates  to  God  Mahomet, 
To  know  his  counsel  in  these  high  ofFairs. 
Mahound,  provok'd  by  Amurack's  discourse, 
Which,  as  you  heard,  he  in  his  dream  did  use, 
Denies  to  play  the  prophet  any  more ; 
But,  by  the  long  entreaty  of  his  priests, 
He  prophesies  in  such  a  crafty  sort 
As  that  the  hearers  needs  must  laugh  for  sport 


*  So  tthail  we  soon^  &c.]  A  recollection  of  the  celebrated 
line  in  Gaulticr'a  AUxaHd}cii>, — 

*'  lucidis  in  Scyllam  cuplens  vitare  Charybdin." 
t  Areattui]  The4ta  "Alphonaua." 


Yet  poor  Belinus,  with  his  fellow  kings,  ' 
Did  give  such  credence  to  that  forgM  tale 

As  that  they  lost  their  dearest  lives  thereby,  ' 

And  Amurack  became  a  prisoner  > 

Unto  Alphonsus,  as  straight  shall  appear.     [ExiL  | 


Let  there  be  a  Braxcn  Head  ut  in  tfie  middle  <if  tktj^lact 
behind  the  gtage.    Enter  two  Priesta. 

First  Pr.  My  fellow  priest  t  of  Mahound'a  holy 
house. 
What  can  you  judge  of  these  strange  miracles 
Which  daily  happen  in  this  sacred  seat  ? 

[Drums  nakUt  inthin. 

Hark,  what  a  rumbling  rattleth  in  our  ears  1 

[Flaka  f^fire  are  caH  forth  <^  ike  Braum  Bmd, 

See  flakes  of  fire  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
Of  Mahomet,  that  god  of  peerless  power  1 
Nor  can  I  tell,  with  all  the  wit  I  have, 
What  Mahomet,  by  these  his  signs,  doth  crave. 


*  A  thovMOMd]  Qy.  "Thousand'*! 

t  wed]  Qy.  "do««ii"? 

X  jtritit}  The  4to.  "  priests." 
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See.  Pr,  Thrice  ten  times  Pbcsbus  with  his 

golden  beams 
Hath  compaisM  the  drde  of  the  sky, 
Thriee  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workmen  hii^d. 
And  fill'd  her  bams  with  fruitful  crops  of  corn, 
Since  first  in  priesthood  I  did  lead  my  life ; 
Tet  in  this  time  I  never  heard  before 
Such  fearful  sounds,  nor  saw  such  wondrous 

sights; 
Kor  can  I  tell,  with  all  the  wit  I  have, 
What  Mahomet,  by  these  his  signs,  doth  craTe. 

Malumei,  [speaking  o\U  of  the  Brazen  Head»] 
Tou  cannot  tell,  nor  will  you  seek  to  know : 
O  porvene  prie8t[s],  how  careless  are  you  wax*d, 
As  when  my  foes  approach  unto  my  gates. 
You  stand  still  talking  of  "  I  cannot  teU  "! 
Qo  pack  you  benoe,  and  meet  the  Turkish  kings, 
Which  now  are  drawing  to  my  temple  ward ; 
Tell  them  from  me,  God  Mahomet  is  dispos'd 
To  prophesy  no  more  to  Amuraok, 
Since  that  his  tongue  is  waxen  now  so  free 

As  that  it  needs  must  chat  and  rail  at  me. 

[TA^PriertsfeKd. 

I    '  Pint  Pr.  0  Mahomet,  if  all  the  solemn  prayers 
Which  from  our  childhood  we  have  offer'd  thee. 
Can  make  thee  call  this  sentence  back  again. 
Bring  not  thy  priest[B]  into  this  dangerous  state  1 

,    For  when  the  Turk  doth  hear  of  this  repulse, 
We  shall  be  sure  to  die  the  death  therefSre. 
Mahomet,  [tpeaking  out  of  the  Brazen  Head.] 

'    Thou  sayest  truth :  go  call  the  princes  in : 
111  prophesy  unto  them  for  this  once; 
But  in  such  wiw  as  they  shall  neither  boast, 

'    Kor  you  be  hurt  in  any  kind  of  wise. 

I 

BsLtirirs,  CLABAMoarr,  Abcastub,  aitd  Vabuju  are,  hrought 

I  [in  by  the  Priests. 

pint  Pr.  Ton  kings  of  Turkey,  Mahomet  our 
I  god, 

I    By  sacred  science  having  notice  that 
Tou  were  sent  legates  from  high  Amurack 
Unto  this  place,  commanded  us,  his  priests. 
That  we  should  cause  you  make  as  miokle  speed 
Am  well  you  might,  to  hear  for  certainty 
Of  that  shall  happen  to  your  king  and  ye. 

BelL  For  that  intent  we  came  into  this  place ; 
And  sithens  *  that  the  mighty  Mahomet 
Is  now  at  leisure  for  to  tell  the  same, 
Let  us  make  haste  and  take  time  while  we  may. 
For  mickle  danger  happeneth  through  delay. 
Sec  Pr.  Truth,  worthy  king,  and  therefore  you 
yourself, 

*  sUhens]  I  0.  since. 


With  your  companions,  kneel  before  this  place. 
And  listen  well  what  Mahomet  doth  say. 

BelL  As  you  do  will,  we  jointly  will  obey. 

[AU  kned  dovn  htfore  the  Brazen  Head. 

Mahomet,  [tpeahing  out  of  the  Brazen  ffeadJ] 
Princes  of  Turkey,  and  ambassadors 
Of  Amurack  to  mighty  Mahomet, 
I  needs  must  muse  that  you,  which  erst  have  been 
The  readiest  soldiers  of  the  triple  world. 
Are  now  become  so  slack  in  your  affairs 
As,  when  you  should  with  bloody  blade  in  hand 
Be  hacking  helms  in  thickest  of  your  foes, 
Tou  stand  still  loitering  in  the  Turkish  soil. 
What^  know  you  not  hoW  that  it  is  decreed 
By  all  the  gods  and  chiefly  by  myself. 
That  you  with  triumph  should  all  crowndd  bo  1 
Make  haste,  kings,*  lest  when  the  fates  do  see 
How  carelessly  you  do  neglect  their  words. 
They  call  a  council,  and  force  Mahomet 
Against  his  will  some  other  thing  to  set 
Send  Fabius  back  to  Amurack  again, 
To  haste  him  forwards  in  his  enterprise ; 
And  march  you  on,  with  all  the  troops  you  have, 
To  Naples  ward,  to  conquer  Anagon, 
For,  if  you  stay,  both  you  and  all  your  men 
Must  needs  be  sent  down  straight  to  Limbo-den. 

Sec,  Pr,  Muse  not,  brave  kings,  at  Mahomet's 
discourse. 
For  mark  what  he  forth  of  that  mouth  doth  say. 
Assure  yourselves  it  needs  must  happen  so. 
Therefore  make  haste,  go  mount  you  on  your 

steeds. 
And  set  upon  Alphonsus  presently : 
So  shall  you  reap  great  honour  for  your  pain. 

And  scape  the  scourge  which  else  the  fates  ordain. 

[AUriieup. 

BelL  Then,  proud  Alphonsus,  look  thou  to  thy 
crown: 
Belinus  comes,  in  glittering  armour  dad. 
All  ready  prestf  for  to  revenge  the  wrong 
Which,  not  long  since,  you  offered  tmto  him ; 
And  since  we  have  God  Mahound  on  our  side. 
The  victory  must  needs  to  us  betide. 

Cla.  Worthy  Belinus,  set  such  threats  away. 
And  let  us  haste  as  fiEist  as  horse  can  trot 
To  set  upon  presumptuous  Arragon. — 
Tou,  Fabius,  haste,  as  Mahound  did  command. 
To  Amurack  with  all  the  speed  you  may. 

PabL  With  willing  mind  I  hasten  on  my  way. 
[Szii. 

•  Make  Iiaste,  kinffs,  &c.]  Qy.  "Make  hatle,  then,  kinffe," 
Ac.  ?  Walker  (Orit.  Exam,  qf  the  text  of  Sftakeepeare,  &c., 
ii.  148)  coi\jecturBa  "Make  hade,  ye  kingt,"  Ac,  and 
"  Make  hatte,  baste,  Hn^</'  Ac. 

t  pretf]  L  e.  prepared. 
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£eli.  And  thinking  long  till  that  we  be'  in  figbt, 
Belinus  hastes  to  quail  Alphonsus'  might. 

ISseeunt. 

Alarum  avhUe.    Brder  CAiuirns. 
Can,  No  sooner  had  God  Phoebus'  brightsome 

beams 
Begun  to  dive  within  the  western  seas, 

And  darksome  Nox  had  spread  about  the  earth 

Her  blackish  mantle,  but  a  drowsy  sleep 

Did  take  possession  of  Carinus'  sense. 

And  Morpheus*   show'd  me  strango  disguised 

shapes. 
Methought  I  saw  Alphonsus,  my  dear  son, 
Plac'd  in  a  throne  all  glittering  c^ear  with,  gold, 
Bedeck*d  with  diamonds,  pearls^  and  precious 

stones, 
Which,  shin'd  so  clear,  and  glittered  all  so  bright, 
Hyperion's  coachf  that  well  be  term*d  it  might. 
Above  his  head  a  canopy  was  set, 
Not  deck'd  with  plumes,  as  other  princes  use, 
But  all  beset  with  heads  of  conquer'd  kings, 
Install'd  with  crowns,  which  made  a  gallant  show^ 
And  struck  a  terror  to  the  viewers'  hearts. 
Under  his  feet  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground 
Thousand  of  princes,  which  he  in  his  wars 
By  martial  might  did  conquer  and  bring  low : 
Some  lay  as  dead  as  either  stock. or  stone, 
Some  other  tumbled,  wounded  to  the  death ; 
But  most  of  them,  as  to  their  sovereign  king. 
Did  offer  duly  homage  unto  hioL 
As  thus  I  stood  beholding  of  this  pomp, 
Methought  Alphonsus  did  espy  me  out, 
And,  at  a  trice,  he  leaving  throne  alone. 
Came  to  embrace  me  in  his  blessed  arms. 
Then  noise  of  drums  and  sound  of  trumpets  shrill 
Did  wake  Carinus  from  this  pleasant  dream. 
Something,  I  know,  is  now  foreshown  by  this : 
The  Gods  forfend  that  aught  should  hap  amiss ! 

Cabikus  waVe*  up  and  down.    Snter  the  Duxx  or  Milan 

inpilffrim't  appard. 

Duke  of  M.  This  is  the  chance  of  fickle  For- 
tune's wheel ; 
A  prince  at  mom,  a  pilgrim  ere*t  be  night. 
I,  which  erewhile  did  dain:J:  for  to  possess 
The  proudest  palace  of  the  western  world. 
Would  now  be  glad  a  cottage  for  to  find, 
To  hide  my  head ;  so  Fortune  hath  assign'd. 
Thrice  Hesperus  with  pomp  and  peerless  pride 
Hath  heav'd  his  head  forth  of  the  eastern  seas, 
Thrice  Cynthia,  with  PhcGbus*  borrow'd  beams, 

*  Mnrphfus]  Tho  4to.  "Morphoi, 
t  eoaek]  Tho  4 to.  "couch,** 
X  dain]  L  e.  dusdain. 


Hath  shown  her  beauty  through  the  darkish 

clouds. 
Since  that  I,  wretched  duke,  have  tasted  aught. 
Or  drunk  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  drink. 
Instead  of  beds  set  forth  with  ebony. 
The  greenish  grass  hath  been  my  resting-place; 
And,  for  my  pillow  stuffed  with  down,* 
The  hardish  hillocks  have  suffic'd  my  turn. 
Thus  I,  which  erst  had  all  things  at  my  will, 
A  life  more  hard  than  death  do  follow  stUl. 
CarL  [aside.']  Methinks  I  hear,  not  yery  &r 

from  hence. 
Some  woful  wight  lamenting  his  mischance : 
111  go  and  see  if  that  I  can  espy 
Him  where  bedsits,  or  overhear  his  talk, 
Duke  of  a.  O  Milan,  Milan,  little  dost  thou 

think 
How  that  thy  duke  is  now  in  such  distress  1 
For  if  thou  didst,  I  soon  should  be  releaa'd 
Forth  of  this  greedy  gulf  of  misery. 

Cari.  [axide.]  The  Milan  Duke!  I  thought  as 

much  before, 
When  first  I  glanc'd  mine  eyes  upon  his  face. 
This  is  the  man  which  was  the  only  cause 
That  I  was  forc'd  to  fly  from  Arragon  : 
High  Jove  be  prais'd  which  hath  allotted  me 
So  fit  a  time  to  quite  that  injury.— 
Pilgrim,  God  speed. 
Duke  of  M.  Welcome,  grave  sir,  to  me. 
Cari,  Methougbt  as  now  I  heard  you  for  to 


Of  Milan  land :  pray,  do  you  know  the  same  t 
Duke  of  M,  Ay,  ag6d  fiither,+  I  have  cause  to 
know 
Both  Milan  land  and  all  the  parts  thereo£ 
Cari.  Why,  then,  I  doubt  not  but  yon  can 
resolve 
Me  of  a  question  that  I  shall  demand. 
Duke  of  M,  Ay,  that  I  can,  whatever  that  it  bo. 
Cari.  Then,  to  be  brief:  not  twenty  winters 
past. 
When  these  my  limbs,  which  wither'd  are  with 

age, 
Were  in  the  prime  and  spring  of  all  their  youth, 
I  still  desirous,  as  young  gallants  be, 
To  see  the  fashions  of  Arabia, 
My  native  soil,  and  in  this  pilgrim's  weed. 
Began  to  travel  through  unkennkl  lands. 


*  Huffed  with  doitn]  *** Stuffed  aoR  «?i/ft  rfovji,*!  ln)»- 
pino."  Walker's  Crit.  Exam,  of  t/«  ttxt  ^  Ohaltftpearr^ 
&c.,  a.  26S. 

t  -^y,  agdd  father,  Alc]  Tho4to.  gives  tlicso  two  linos  to 

Carinus. 
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Much  ground  I  pRBaTd,  and  many  boUb  I  saw ; 

Bat  when  my  feet  in  Milan-land  I  set, 

Such  sumptuous  triumphs  daily  there  I  saw 

Ab  never  in  my  life  I  found  the  like. 

I  Pnj'  good  sir,  what  might  the  occasion  be. 

That  made  the  Milans  make  such  mirth  and  glee? 

Ihike  of  M,  This  solemn  joy  whereof  you  now 
do  speak 
Was  not  BoldmnizM,  my  friend,  in  vain, 
For  at  that  time  there  came  into  the  land 
The  happiest  tidings  that  they  e'er  did  hear ; 
For  news  was  brought  upon  that  solemn  day 
Unto  our  court,  that  Ferdinandus  proud 
Was  slain  himself,  Carinus  and  his  son 
Were  banish'd  both  for  e'er  from  Arragon ; 
And  for  these  happy  news  that  joy  was  made. 

Cari,  But  what,  I  pray,  did  afterward  becomo 
Of  old  Carinus  with  his  banish'd  son  t 
What,  hear  you  nothing  of  them  all  this  while? 

IhJct  of  M.  Yes,  too-too  much,  the  Milan  Duke 
may  say. 
Alphonsua  first  by  secret  means  did  get 
To  be  a  soldier  in  Belinus'  wars. 
Wherein  he  did  behave  himself  so  well 
As  that  he  got  the  crown  of  Arragon ; 
Which  being  got,  he  disposaess'd  also 
The  king  Belinus  which  had  foster'd  him. 
As  for  Carinus,  he  is  dead  and  gone : 
I  would  his  son  were  his  companion. 

Cari.  A  blister  build  upon  that  traitot^s  tongue! 

But,  for  thy  friendship'which  thou  showed'st  me, 

Take  that  of  me,  I  frankly  give  it  thee. 

[Btabt  ike  Dxtke  or  Milan,  vho  diet. 

Now  will  I  haste  to  Naples  irith  all  speed. 

To  see  if  fortune  will  so  favour  me 

To  view  Alphonsus  in  his  happy  state.        [Exit. 

Mnttr  Axuiuce;  Croook,  Fattstub,  and  Fabtos,  vUh  the 
Provost  and  Janissariea. 

Amu,  Fabius,  come  hither:  what  is  that  thou 
sayesti 
What  did  God  Mahound  prophesy  to  us  ? 
Why  do  our  viceroys  wend  tmto  the  wars 
Before  their  king  had  notice  of  the  same? 
What,  do  they  think  to  play  bob-fool  with  me  ? 
Or  are  they  wax'd  so  frolic  now  of  late, 
Since  that  they  had  the  leading  of  our  bands. 
As  that  they  think  that  mighty  Amurack 
Dares  do  no  other  than  to  soothe  them  up  1 
Why  speaVst  thou  not?    what  fond  or  frantic  fit 
Did  make  those  careless  kings  to  venture  it  ? 

Fobi,  Pardon,  dear  lord ;  no  frantic  fit  at  all, 
Ko  frolic  vein,  nor  no  presumptuous  mind 
Did  make  your  viceroys  take  these  wars  in  hand; 


But  forc'd  they  were  by  Mahound's  prophecy 
To  do  the  same,  or  else  resolve  to  die. 

Amu.  So,  sir,  I  hear  you,  but  can  scarce  believe 
That  Mahomet  would  charge  them  go  before. 
Against  Alphonsus,  with  so  small  a  troop. 
Whose  ntmiber  far  exceeds  King  Xerxes*  troop.* 

Faibi,  Tes,  noble  lord,  and  more  than  that,  ho 
said 
That,  ere  that  you,  with  these  your  warlike  men. 
Should  come  to  bring  your  succour  to  the  field, 
Belinus,  Claramont,  and  Arcastus  too 
Should  all  be  crown'd  with  crowns  of  beaten  gold. 
And  borne  with  triumpht  round  about  their  tents. 

Amu.  With  triumph,  man !  did  Mahound  tell 
them  so  ? — 
Provost,  go  carry  Fabius  presently 
Unto  the  Marshalsea :  there  let  him  rest, 
Clapt  sure  and  safe  in  fetters  all  of  steel. 
Till  Amurack  discharge  him  from  the  same  ; 
For  be  he  sure,  unless  it  happen  so 
As  he  did  say  Mahound  did  prophesy. 
By  this  my  hand  forthwith  the  slave  shall  die. 

At  FAsros  it  being  carried  oiU,  enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  Stay,  Provost,  stay,  let  Fabius  alone  : 
More  fitteth  now  that  every  lusty  lad 
Be  buckling  on  his  helmet,  than  to  stand 
In  carrying  soldiers  to  the  Marshalsea. 

Amu,  Why,  what  art  thou  that  darest  onco 
presume 
For  to  gainsay  that  Amurack  did  bid  1 

Sold.  I  am,  my  lord,  the  wretched'st  man  alive. 
Bom  underneath  the  planet  of  mishap ; 
Erewhile  a  soldier  of  Belinus*  band. 
But  now — 

Amu,  What  now? 

Sold.  The  mirror  of  mishap ; 
Whose  captain  *s  slain,  and  all  his  army  dead, 
Only  excepted  me,  unhappy  wretch. 

Amu.  What  news  is  this !  and  is  Belinus  slain? 
Is  this  the  crown  which  Mahomet  did  say 
He  should  with  triumph  wear  upon  his  head  ? 
Is  this  the  honour  which  that  cursdd  god 
Did  prophesy  should  happen  to  them  all  1 
0  Dsedalus,  an  wert  thou  now  alive 
To  fiisten  wings  upon  high  Amurack, 
Mahound  should  know,  and  that  for  certainty. 
That  Turkish  kings  can  brook  no  injury  t 

Fahi.  Tush,  tush,  my  lord ;  I  wonder  what  you 
mean. 


•  troop]  Repeated,  moat  probably,  by  a  tntotake  of  the 
transcriber  or  printer,  from  the  preceding  line.  Qy. 
"hoet" 

t  triumph]  The  4 to.  "triumphes." 
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ThuB  to  exclaim  againat  high  Mahomet. 
I'll  laj  my  life  that^  ere  this  day  be  pasty 
You  shall  perceive  his  *  tidings  all  be  waste. 
Amti,  We  shall  porceive,  accursed  Fabioa  ! 
Suffice  it  not  that  thou  hast  been  the  man 
That  first  didst  beat  those  baubles  in  my  brain, 
Bat  that,  to  help  me  forward  in  my  grief, 
Thou  seekest  to  confirm  so  foul  a  lie  1 

Go  get  thee  hence,  and  tell  thy  traitorous  king 

[Stabt  Fabiub,  who  dies. 
What  gift  you  had  which  did  such  tidings  bring. — 
And  now,  my  lords,  since  nothing  else  will  serve, 
Buckle  your  helms,  clap  on  your  steeled  coats, 
Mount  on  your  steeds,  take  lances  in  your  hands; 
For  Amurack  doth  mean  this  Teiy  day 
Proud  Mahomet  with  weapons  to  assay. 

Sold,  Mercy,  high  monarch  !  it  is  no  time  now 
To  spend  the  day  in  such  vain  threatenings 
Against  our  god,  the  mighty  Mahomet. 
More  fitteth  thee  to  place  thy  men-at-arms 
In  battle  'ray,  for  to  withstand  your  foes. 

Which  now  are  drawing  towards  you  with  speed. 

[Drums  sounded  teithin. 
Hark,  how  their  drums  with  dub-a-dub  do  come! 
To  arms,  high  lord,  and  set  these  trifles  by. 
That  you  may  set  upon  them  yaliantly. 
Amu.  And    do    they    come)  You  kings    of 
Turkey,t 
Now  is  the  time  in  which  your  warlike  arms 
Must  raise  your  names  above  the  starry  skies. 
Call  to  your  mind  your  predecessors'  acts. 
Whose  martial  might,  this  many  a  hundred  year, 
Did  keep  those  fearful  dogs  in  dread  and  awe. 
And  let  your  weapons  show  Alphonsus  plain. 
That  though  that  they  be  clappM  up  in  clay. 
Yet  there  be  branches  sprung  up  from  these  tree;*. 
In  Turkish  land,  which  brook  no  injuries. 
Besides  the  same,  remember  with  yourselves 
What  foes  we  have ;  not  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
Nor  soldiers  trained  up  amongst  the  wars. 
But  fearful  boors,:}:  pick'd  from  their  rural  flock. 
Which,  till  this  time,  were  wholly  ignorant 
What  weapons  meant,  or  bloody  Mars  doth  crave. 
More  would  I  say,  but  horses  that  be  free 
Do  need  no  spurs,  and  soldiers  which  themselves 
Long  and  desire  to  buckle  with  the  foe. 
Do  need  no  words  to  egg  them  to  the  same. 

Enter  Alphokbdb,  fpith  a  canopy  carried  over  him  by  three 
Lords,  having  over  each  comer  a  king's  head  crovmtd  ; 
Albimius,  LuGLIUS,  and  Miles,  with  erovms  on  their 
heads,  and  their  Soldiers. 

Besides  the  same,  behold  whereas  §  our  foes 

•  his]  Qy.  ••  these"?         f  Turkey]  Qy.  "  Turkey  leaid'^l 

*  boors]  The  4to;  "bodios."  §  whereas]  i.  e.  where. 


Are  marching  towards  us  most  speedily. 
Courage,  my  lords,  ours  is  the  victory. 

Alphon.  Thou  pagan  dog,  how  dar'st  thou  be 
so  bold 
To  set  thy  foot  within  Alphonsus'  land? 
What,  art  thou  come  to  view  thy  wretched  kings, 
Whose  traitorous  heads  bedeck  my  tent*  so  well  f 
Or  else,  thou  hearing  that  on  top  thereof 
There  is  a  place  left  vacant,  art  thou  come 
To  have  thy  head  possess  the  highest  seat) 
If  it  be  so,  lie  down,  and  this  my  sword 
Shall  presently  that  honour  thee  afford. 
If  not,  pack  hence,  or  by  the  heavens  I  vow^ 
Both  thou  and  thine  shall  very  soon  perceive 
That  he  that  seeks  to  move  my  patience 
Must  yield  his  life  to  me  f  for  recompense. 

Ami$.  Why,  proud  Alphonsus,  think'st  thou 
Amurack, 
Whose  mighty  force  doth  terrify  the  gods, 
Can  e'er  be  found  to  turn  his  heels^  and  fly 
Away  for  fear  from  such  a  boy  as  thou ! 
No,  no,  although  that  Mars  this  mickle  while 
Hath  fortified  thy  weak  and  feeble  arm. 
And  Fortune  oft  hath  view'd  with  friendly  fiioe 
Thy  armies  marching  victors  from  the  field. 
Yet  at  the  presence  of  high  Amurack 
Fortune  shall  change,  and  Mars,  that  god  of 

mighty 
Shall  succour  me,  and  leave  Alphonsus  quite. 

Alphon.  Pagan,  I  say,  thou  greatly  art  decelv'd. 
I  clap  up  Fortune  in  a  cage  of  gold. 
To  make  her  turn  her  wheel  a6  I  think  best; 
And  as  for  Mars  whom  you  do  say  will  change. 
He  moping  sits  behind  the  kitohen-door, 
Prest^  at  command  of  eveiy  scullion's  mouth. 
Who  dares  not  stir,  nor  once  to  moye  a  whit. 
For  fear  Alphonsus  then  should  stomach  §  it. 

Amu.  Blasphemous  dog,  I  wonder  that  the 
earth 
Doth  cease  from  renting  underneath  thy  feet. 
To  swallow  up  that  II  canker'd  corpse  of  thina 
I  muse  that  Jove  can  bridle  so  his  ire 
As,  when  he  hears  his  brother  so  misus'd, 
He  can  refrain  from  sending  thunderbolts 
By  thick  and  threefold,  to  reyenge  his  wrong. 
Mars  fight  for  me,  and  Fortune  be  my  guide! 
And  I'll  be  victor,  whatsome'er  betide, 

AUn.  Pray  loud  enbugh,  lest  that  you  pray  tn 
Perhaps  God  Mars  and  Fortune  are  asleep,  [vain : 

*  bedeck  lay  tent]  The  4to.  "bcdeckt  my  teata. 
t  me]  The4to.  •*thee." 

I  Prest]  i.  e.  Ready. 

§  stovKich]  I.  e.  bo  angry  at,  resent. 

II  that]  Thu  Ito.  *•  those. *' 
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Amus  *An  Hon  lies  Blumberiiig  on  his  downy 
bed, 
Yet  do  not  think  but  that  the  power  we  havei 
Without  the  help  of  those  celestial  gods. 
Will  be  sufficient^  yea,  with  small  ado, 
Alphonaua'  straggling  army  to  subdue. 

Zcdi.  You  had  need  as  then  to  call  for  Mahomet, 
With  hellish  hags  tof  perform  the  same. 

Fauslut,  High  Amurack,  I  wonder  what  you 
mean. 
That,  when  you  may  with  little  toil  or  none 
Compel  these  dogs  to  keep  their  tongues  in  peace, 
Yoa  let  them  stand  still  barking  in  this  sort : 


Believe  me,  sovereign,  I  do  blush  to  see 
These  beggars'  brats  to  chat  so  frolicly. 

Alphon.  How  now,  sir  boy !    Let  Amurack 
himself, 
Or  any  he,  the  proudest  of  you  all| 
Bat  offer  once  for  to  unsheath  his  sword. 
If  that  he  dares,  for  all  the  power  you  have. 

Amu,  What,    dar^st   thou    usi     Myself  will 
venture  it — 
To  arms,  my  mates  ! 

AxuRACX  draws  hit  tword  :  Alphoksus  and  cJX  fhit  other 
Kings  draw  theirs.  Alarum :  Amurack  and  his  com- 
pany Jly,  foUotoed  hy  Alfuoksus  and  his  company. 


ACT  V. 


Alarum.    Enter  Venxs. 
Ven.  Fierce  is  the  fight,  and  bloody  is  the  broil. 
Ko  sooner  had  the  roaring  cannon  shot  t 
Spit  forth  the  venom  of  their  firdd  paunch, 
And  with  their  pellets  sent  such  troops  of  souls 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  Avera, 
As  that  it  $  covered  all  the  Stygian  fields ; 
But,  on  a  sudden,  all  the  men-at-arms. 
Which  mounted  were  on  lusty  coursers*  backs, 
Did  rush  together  with  so  great  a  noise 
As  that  I  thought  the  giants  one  time  more 
Did  scale  the  heavens,  as  erst  they  did  before. 
liong  time  Damo  Fortune  tempered  so  her  wheel 
As  that  there  was  no  vantage  to  be  seen 
On  any  side,  but  equal  was  the  gain; 
But  at  the  length,  so  God  and  Fates  decreed, 
Alphonsus  was  the  viotor  of  the  field, 
And  Amurack  became  his  prisoner; 
Who  BO  remained  until  his  daughter  came. 
And  by  her  marrying  did  his  pardon  frame.  [Exit. 


Alarum  .*  Amttracr  flics,  followed  by  Alphonbtts,  who 
totes  him  prisoner  and  carries  him  in.  Alarum :  as 
Croodn  and  Fadbtds  are  fiying^  enter  Fausta  and 
Iphioeh A,  with  their  army,  meeting  them. 

JPauMa,  You  Torkish  kings,  what  sudden  flight 

is  this?  [prowess 

What  mean  the  men,  which  for  their  valiant 

Were  dreaded  eist  clean  through  the  triple  world, 


*  An  Mars,  ftc.]  Tbe  4to.  gives  these  five  lines  to 
Albiofns. 

i  to]  Qy.  <'for  (o**  (aaolje where  in  this  pUy  more  than 
onec)? 

t  cannon  shot]  I.  e.  cannons  shot  off. 

f  it]  Is  frequently  applied  by  our  oorly  writers  to 
pturaa  nouns :  but  qy.  "  they  "  ¥ 


Thus  cowardly  to  turn  their  backs  and  fly  ? 
What  froward  fortune  happen*d  on  your  side  1 
I  hope  your  king  in  safety  doth  abide. 

Cro.  Ay,  noble  madam,  Amurack  doth  live, 
And  long  I  hope  he  shall  enjoy  his  life ; 
But  yet  I  fear,  unless  more  succour  come. 
We  shall  both  lose  our  king  and  sovereign. 

Fatuta,  How  so,  King  Crooon  ?  dost  thou  speak 
in  jest, 
To  prove  if  Fausta  would  lament  his  death  1 
Or  else  hath  any  thing  hapt  him  amiss  ? 
Speak  quickly,  Crocon,  what  the  cause  might  be^ 
That  thou  dost  utter  forth  these  words  to  me. 

Cro,  Then,  worthy  Fausta,  know  that  Amurack, 
Our  mighty  king  and  your  approved  spouse^ 
Prick'd  with  desire  of  everlasting  fame. 
As  he  was  pressing  in  the  thickest  ranks 
Of  Arragonians,  was,  with  much  ado, 
At  length  took  prisoner  by  AlphonsuE^  hands. 
So  that,  unless  you  succour  soon  do  bring. 
You  lose  your  spouse^  and  we  shall  want  our  king. 

Iphu  0  hapless  hap,  0  dire  and  cruel  fate  1 
What  injury  hath  Amurack,  my  sire. 
Done  to  the  gods,  which  now  I  know  are  wroth, 
Although  xmjustly  and  without  a  cause  ? 
For  well  I  wot,  not  any  other  king, 
Which  now  doth  live,  or  since  the  world  begun 
Did  sway  a  sceptre,  had  a  greater  care 
To  please  the  gods  than  mighty  Amurack : 
And  for  to  quite  our  father's  great  good-will, 
Seek  they  thus  basely  all  his  fame  to  spill  ? 

Fautta*  Iphigena,  leave  off  these  woful  tunes : 
It  is  not  words  can  cure  and  ease  this  wound, 
But  warlike  swords ;  not  tears,  but  sturdy  spears. 
High  Amurack  is  prisoner  to  our  foes : 
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What  then  1    Think  you  that  our  AmaEones, 
Join'd  with  the  forces  of  the  Turkish  troop, 
Are  not  sufficient  for  to  set  him  free ) 
Yes,  daughter,  yes,  I  mean  not  for  to  sleep. 
Until  he  's  free,  or  we  him  company  keep. — 
March  on,  my  mates*  [Exeunt, 

Alarum:  Alphonbcb jliei^  fcUowed  by  IrmoENA. 

Iphi,  How  nowy  AlphonsuB  1  you  which  never 
yet 
Could  meet  your  equal  in  the  feats  of  arms, 
How  haps  it  now  that  in  such  sudden  sort 
You  fly  the  presence  of  a  silly  maid  9 
What,  have  you  found  mine  arm  of  such  a  force 
As  that  you  think  your  body  over-weak 
For  to  withstand  the  fury  of  my  blows  f 
Or  do  you  else  disdain  to  fight  with  me, 
For  staining  of  your  high  nobility  ? 

Alphon,  No,  dunty  dame,  I  would  not  have 
That  ever  thou  or  any  other  wight     [thee  think 
Shall  live  to  see  Alphonsus  fly  the  field 
From  any  king  or  keisar  whosome'er : 
First  will  I  die  in  thickest  of  my  foe, 
Before  I  will  disbase  *  mine  honour  so. 
Nor  do  I  scorn,  thou  goddess,  for  to  stain 
My  prowess  with  thee,  although  it  be  a  shame 
For  knights  to  combat  with  the  female  sect :  t 
But  love,  sweet  mouse, :{:  hath  so  benumb'd  my 

wit, 
That,  though  I  would,  I  must  refrain  from  it. 

Iphi.  I  thought  as  much  when  first  I  came  to 
Your  noble  acts  were  fitter  to  be  writ        [wars ; 
Within  the  tables  of  Dame  Venus'  son 
Than  in  God  Mars  his  warlike  registers : 
Whenas  your  lords  are  hacking  helms  abroad, 
And  make  their  spears  to  shiver  in  the  air. 
Your  mind  is  busied  in  fond  Cupid's  toys. 
Come  on,  i'faith.  111  teach  you  for  to  know. 
We  came  to  fight,  and  not  to  love,  I  trow. 

Alplum,  Nay,  viigin,  stay.     An  if  thou  wilt 
vouchsafe 
To  entertain  Alphonsus*  simple  suit, 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  monarch  of  the  world : 
All  christen'd  kings,  with  all  your  pagan  dogs, 
Shall  bend  their  knees  unto  Iphigena; 
The  Indian  soil  shall  be  thine  at  command, 
Where  every  step  thou  settest  on  the  groimd 
Shall  be  received  on  the  golden  mines; 
Bich  Pactolus  §,  that  river  of  account, 


•  diOxue]  Qy.  "debase"? 

t  Meet]  i.  e.  sex  (as  frequently  in  our  early  writers). 
t  motue\  Waa  formerly  a  very  common  term  of  endear- 
ment. 
9  PaeUha]  Another  false  quantity  -^like  "Baphr&tes/' 
Erato^"  and  "  Ixlon,"  ante. 
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Which  dotb  descend  from  top  of  Tmolus*  Mount, 
Shall  be  thine  own,  and  all  the  world  beside, 
If  you  will  grant  to  be  Alphonsus'  bride. 

Iphi.  Alphonsus*  bride  1    Nay,  vilUdn,  do  not 
think 
That  fame  or  riches  can  so  rule  my  thoughts 
As  for  to  make  me  love  and  fancy  him 
Whom  I  do  hate,  and  in  such  sort  despise, 
As  if  my  death  oould  bring  to  pass  his  bane, 
I  would  not  long  from  Pluto's  port  remain. 

Alphon.  Nay,  then,  proud  peacock,  since  thou 
art  so  stout 
As  that  entreaty  mil  not  move  thy  mind 
For  to  consent  to  be  my  wedded  spouse, 
Thou  shalt,  in  spite  of  gods  and  fortune  too, 
Serve  high  Alphonsus  as  a  concubine. 

Iphi.  I'll  rather  die  than  ever  that  shall  hap. 

Alplion,  And  thou  shalt  die  unless  it  come  to 
pass. 

ALPBONsns  and  Iphioena  Jtght.  lvmomSA.flie$,/oUovtd 
by  Alphonsus.  Alarum:  enter  Alphonsus  itUh  hi* 
rapier,  Albinius,  LiELius,  Miles,  wUh  their  Soldiers ; 
Amubacx,  Fausta,  IrniGENA,  Crocon,  and  FArsrrs, 
all  bound,  vUh  their  handt  behind  them.  Amuracx 
lookt  angrUy  an  Fausta. 

JBiiter  Vedea. 

Medea.  Nay,  Amurack,  this   is  no   time  to 
jar: 
Although  thy  wife  did,  in  her  frantic  mood. 
Use  speeches  which  might  better  have  been  sparM, 
Yet  do  thou  not  judge  this  f  same  time  to  be 
A  season  to  requite  that  injury. 
More  fitteth  thee,  with  all  the  wit  thou  hast, 
To  call  to  mind  which  way  thou  mayst  release 
Thyself,  thy  wife,  and  fair  Iphigena, 
Forth  of  the  power  of  stout  Alphonsus'  hands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  since  first  you  breath^  breath, 
You  never  were  so  nigh  the  snares  of  death. 
Now,  Amurack,  your  high  and  kingly  seat^ 
Your  royal  sceptre,  and  your  stately  crown. 
Your  mighty  country,  and  your  men-at-arms. 
Be  conquer'd  all,  and  can  no  succour  bring. 
Put,  then,  no  trust  in  these  same  paltiy  toys^ 
But  call  to  mind  that  thou  a  prisoner  art» 
Clapt  up  in  chains,  whose  life  and  death  depend  t 
Upon  the  hands  of  thy  most  mortal  foe. 
Then  take  thou  heed,  that  whatsome'er  he  say, 
Thou  dost  not  once  presume  for  to  gainsay. 

Amu.  Away,  you  fool  1  think  you  your  ouraed 
Can  bridle  so  the  mind  of  Amurack  [charms 
As  that  he  will  stand  crouching  to  his  foe? 

•  Tinoluit]  Tho4to.  "Tiuolo.** 

1  this]  The 4 to.  ••the." 

i  death  depend]  Tho4to.  "  deaths  depends." 
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No,  no,  be  Bure  that^  if  that  beggar^s  brat 
Do  dare  but  once  to  contraiy  my  will, 
171  make  him  soon  in  heart  for  to  repent 
That  o'er  each  words  'gainst  Amnrack  he  spent. 

Medea,  Then,  since  thou  dost  disdain  my  good 
Look  to  thyselfi  and  if  you  fare  amiss,     [ad?ice|y 
Bemember  that  Medea  counsel  gave 
Which  might  you  safe  from  all  those  perils  save.* — 
Buty  Fausta,  you,  as  well  you  have  begun, 
Beware  you  follow  still  your  friend's  advice : 
If  that  Alphonsus  do  desire  of  thee 
To  hsTe  your  daughter  for  his  wedded  spouse. 
Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay. 
Unless  t  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay. 

JFauila*  "No,  worthy  wight ;  first  Fausta  means 
Before  Alphonsus  she  will  contrary.  [to  die 

Medea,  Why,  then,  farewell. — ^But  you,  Iphi- 
gena. 
Beware  you  do  not  oveiHsqueamish  wax, 
Whenss  your  mother  giveth  her  consent. 

Iphi,   The  gods  forbid   that  e*er  I  should 
gainsay 
That  which  Medea  bids  me  to  obey.  [Exit  Mbdea. 

Jllfhosscb,  Kha  aU  tfiU  while  hat  btm  talking  to  Albiniub, 
rUet  upoutqfhii  cJMir, 

Alphon.    Now,    Amurack,    the    proud    blas- 
phemous dogs. 
For  so  you  tenn'd  us,  which  did  brawl  and  rail 
Against  God  Mars  and  fickle  Fortune's  wheel, 
Haye  got  the  goal  for  all  your  solemn  prayers. 
Yourself  are  prisoner,  which  as  then  did  think 
That  all  the  forces  of  the  triple  world 
Were  insufficient  to  fulfil  the  same. 
How  like  you  this  I    Is  Fortune  of  such  might, 
Or  hath  God  Mars  such  force  or  power  divine, 
As  that  he  can,  with  all  the  power  he  hath. 
Set  thee  and  thine  forth  of  Alphonsus'  hands  I 
I  do  not  think  but  that  your  hope's  so  small 
As  that  you  would  with  very  willing  mind 
Yield  for  my  spouse  the  fiEdr  Iphigena, 
On  that  condition,  that  without  delay 
Fausta  and  you  may  scot-free  scape  away. 

Amu,  What,  think'st  thou,  villain,  that  high 
Amurack 
Bears  such  a  mind  as,  for  the  fear  of  death. 
He'll  yield  his  daughter,  yea,  his  only  joy. 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  dunghiU-knight  ? 
No,  traitor,  no ;  for  [though]  as  now  I  lie 
Clapt  up  in  irons  and  with  bolts  of  steel, 
Yet  do  there  lurk  within  the  Turkish  soil 
Such  troops  of  soldiers  that,  with  small  ado, 
They'll  set  me  scot-free  from  your  men  and  you. 


♦  w/t Mve]  Qy.  •'aav'd have"? 

t  Vnktt]  80c  nolo  t»  l>.  227,  first  coL 


Alplum.  "ViUain,"say'8tthou?  "traitor"  and 
"dunghill-kidght"! 
Now,  by  the  heavens,  since  that  thou  dost  deny 
For  to  fulfil  that  which  in  gentle  wise 
Alphonsus  craves,  both  thou  and  all  thy  train 
Shall  with  your  lives  requite  that  injury. — 
Albinius,  lay  hold  of  Amurack, 
And  carry  him  to  prison  presently, 
There  to  remain  until  I  do  return 
Into  my  tent ;  for  by  high  Jove  I  vow, ' 
Unless  he  wax  more  calmer  out  of  hand, 
His  head  amongst  his  fellow-kings  shall  stand. 

Amu.  No,  villain,  think  not  that  the  fear  of 
death 
Shall  make  me  calmer  while  I  draw  my  breath. 

[BxU  in  ewtcdy  qf  Albiniul 

Alphxm.  Now,  Lsalius,  take  you  Iphigena, 
Her  mother  Fausta,  with  these  other  kings^ 
And  put  them  into  prisons  severally ; 
For  Amurack's  stout  stomach  shall  undo 
Both  he  himself  and  all  his  other  crew. 

Fausta,  \knediing.'\  0  sacred  prince,  if  that  the 
salt-brine  tears, 
Distilling  down  poor  Fausta's  withered  cheeks, 
Can  mollify  the  hardness  of  your  heart. 
Lessen  this  judgment,  which  thou  in  thy  rage 
Hast  given  on  thy  luckless  prisoners  ! 

Alphon.  Woman,  away !  my  word  is  gone  and 
past; 
Now,  if  I  would,  I  cannot  call  it  back. 
You  might  have  yielded  at  my  first  demand, 
And  then  you  needed*  not  to  fear  this  hap. — 

[Fausta  me«. 

Lselius,  make  haste,  and  go  thou  presently 
For  to  fulfil  that  I  commanded  thee. 

Iphi,  [kneding,'\  Mighty  Alphonsus,  since  my 
mother's  suit 
Is  so  rejected  that  in  any  case 
You  will  not  grant  us  pardon  for  her  sake> 
I  now  will  tiy  if  that  my  woful  prayers 
May  plead  for  pity  at  your  grace's  feet. 
When  first  you  did,  amongst  the  thickest  ranks. 
All  dad  in  glittering  arms  encoimter  me, 
You  know  yourself  what  love  you  did  protest 
You  then  did  bear  unto  Iphigena. 
Then  for  that  love,  if  any  love  you  had, 
Revoke  this  sentence,  which  is  too-too  bad. 

Alphm,  No,  damsel  t;  he  that  will  not  when 
he  may. 
When  he  desires  shall  surely  purchase  nay  : 
If  that  you  had,  when  first  I  proffer  made, 
Yielded  to  me,  mai'k,  what  I  promis'd  you 

*  neid€d\  The4to.  "need." 

t  damtd]  Tlie4to.  *' danurl  damsel.'* 
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I  would  have  done ;  but  since  you  did  deny, 
Look  for  denial  at  Alphonsus'  hands. 

Ifhiukna  rites,  and  ttandt  aitde.    Alphonbus  talks  vUJt 
Albikius.    SnUr  Cabivus  in  pUgrim*s  appareL 

Can,  [cuidt]  0  friendly  Fortune,  now  thou 
show'st  thy  power 
In  raiBlng  up  my  son  from  banish'd  state 
Unto  the  top  of  thy  most  mighty  wheel  1 
But,  what  be  these  which  at  his  sacred  feet 
Do  seem  to  plead  for  mercy  at  his  hands  1 
I'll  go  and  sift  this  matter  to  the  full. 

IQoes  toteards  Alpbombub^  and  speaks  to  one  qfhis 
soldiers. 

Sir  knight,  an  may  a  pilgrim  be  so  bold 

To  put  your  person  to  such  mickle  pain 

For  to  inform  me  what  great  king  is  this, 

And  what  these  be,  which,  in  such  woful  sort, 

Do  seem  to  seek  for  mercy  at  his  hands  ? 

SoL  Pilgrim,    the    kiog   that  sits  on  stately 
throne 
Is  caird  Alphonsus ;  and  this  matron  hight  * 
Fausta,  the  wife  to  Amurack  the  Turk ; 
That  is  their  daughter,  fair  Iphigena ; 
Both  which,  together  with  the  Tui'k  himself. 
He  did  take  prisoners  in  a  battle  fought. 

Alphon.  [spying  out  Cabinu&]  And  can  the  gods 
be  found  so  kind  to  me 
As  that  Carinus  now  I  do  espy  ? 
'Tis  he  indeed. — Come  on,  Albinius : 
The  mighty  conquest  which  I  have  achieVd, 
And  victories  the  which  I  oft  have  won. 
Bring  not  such  pleasure  to  Alphonsus'  heart 
As  now  my  father^s  presence  doth  impart 

Alfhonsub  and  Albikius  go  iotpard  Casiiots;  and 
Alphonsus  Hands  looking  on  him. 

CarL  What,  ne'er  a  word,  Alphonsus  1  art  thou 

dumb? 
Or  doth  my  presence  so  perturb  thy  mind 
That,  for  because  I  come  in  pilgrim's  weed. 
You  think  each  word  which  you  do  spend  to  me 
A  great  disgrace  unto  your  name  to  be  1 
Why  speak'st  thou  noti    If  that  my  place  you 

crave, 
I  will  be  gone,  and  you  my  place  shall  have. 
Alphon,  Nay,  father,  stay;  the  gods  of  heaven 

forbid 
That  e'er  Alphonsus  should  desire  or  wish 
To  have  his  absence  whom  he  doth  account 
To  be  the  loadstone  f  of  his  life  I 
What^  though  the  Fates  and  Fortune,  both  in  one, 
Have  been  content  to  call  your  loving  sou 

*  hight]  i.  e.  is  called. 

t  the  loadstone]  Qy.  "  the  very  loadstar  "  ? 


From  beggar's  state  unto  this  princely  seat. 
Should  I  therefore  disdain  my  ag6d  sire? 
No,  first  both  crown  and  life  I  will  detest^ 
Before  such  venom  breed  within  my  breast. 
What  erst  I  did,  the  sudden  joy  I  took 
To  see  Carinus  in  such  happy  state^ 
Did  make  me  do,  and  nothing  else  at  all, 
High  Jove  himsolf  do  I  to  witness  ealL 

Cart.  These  words  are  vain ;  I  knew  as  much 
before. 
But  yet,  Alphonsus,  I  must  wonder  needs 
That  you,  whose  yean  are  prone*  to  Cupid's 

snares. 
Can  suffer  such  a  goddess  as  this  damo 
Thus  for  to  shed  such  store  of  crystal  teaxs. 
Believe  me,  son,  although  my  years  be  spent» 
Her  sighs  and  sobs  in  twain  my  heart  do  rent. 

Alphon,  Like  power,  dear  father,  had  she  over 
Until  for  love  I  looking  to  receive  [m^ 

Love  back  again,  not  only  was  denied, 
But  also  taunted  in  most  spiteful  sort : 
Which  made  me  loathe  that  which  I  erst  did  love. 
As  she  herself  with  all  her  friends,  shall  prove, 

Cari,  How  now,  Alphonsus !    You  which  have 
so  long 
Been  trainM  up  in  bloody  broUs  of  Mars, 
What,  know  you  not  that  castles  are  not  won 
At  first  assault,  and  women  are  not  woo'd 
When  first  their  suitors  proffer  love  to  them  ? 
As  for  my  part»  I  should  account  that  maid 
A  wanton  wench,  unconstant,  lewd,  and  light. 
That  yields  the  field  before  she  venture  fight ; 
Especially  unto  her  mortal  foe. 
As  you  were  then  unto  Iphigena. 
But,  for  because  I  see  you  fitter  are 
To  enter  lists  and  combat  with  your  foes 
Than  court  fair  ladies  in  God  Cupid's  Uaxta, 
Carinus  means  your  spokesman  for  to  be, 
And  if  that  she  consent,  you  shall  agree. 

Alp?um.  What  you  command  Alphonsus  must 
not  fly. 
Though  otherwise  perhaps  he  would  deny. 

Cari.  Then,  dainty  damsel,  stint  these  trickling 
tears. 
Cease  sighs  and  sobs,  yea,  make  a  merry  cheer : 
Your  pardon  is  already  purchase. 
So  that  you  be  not  over-curious  f 
In  granting  to  Alphonsus'  just  demand. 

Iphi,  Thanks,    mighty  prince:    no  curiouser    i 
rU  be  , 

Than  doth  become  a  maid  of  my  degree. 


•  jtrmie]  The  4to.  "prouc" 

t  orer-euriow]  i.  e.  orer-Bcrupaloas. 
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Cart,  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  Carinas  tongue 
Should  go  about  to  make  a  maid  consent 
Unto  the  thing  which  modesty  denies. 
That  which  I  ask  is  neither  hurt  to  thee, 
Danger  to  parents,  nor  disgrace  to  friendsj 
But  good  and  honest,  and  will  profit  bring 
To  thee  and  those  which  lean  unto  that  thing. 
And  that  is  this :  since  first  Alphonsus'  eyes 
Did  hap  to  glance  upon  your  heavenly  hue, 
And  saw  the  rare  perfection  of  the  same, 
He  hath  desired  to  become  your  spouse  : 
Ifow,  if  you  will  unto  the  same  agree, 
I  dare  assure  you  that  you  shall  be  free. 
Iphi  Ptrdon,  dear  lord ;  the  world  goes  very 

hard 
When  womenkind  are  forcM  for  to  woo. 
If  that  your  son  had  IoyM  me  so  well. 
Why  did  he  not  inform  me  of  the  same  1 

Ctori,  Why  did  he  not !  what,  have  you  clean 

forgot 
What  ample  proffers  he  did  make  to  you 
When,  hand  to  hand,  he  did  encounter  you  f 
Iphu  No,  worthy  sir,  I  have  not  it  forgot ; 
Bat  Cupid  cannot  enter  in  the  breast 
Where  Mara  before  had  took  possession. 
That  was  no  time  to  talk  of  Venus'  games 
When  all  our  fellows  were  pressed  in  the  wars. 
Caru  Well,  let  that  pass :  now  canst  thou  be 

content 
To  love  Alphonsus  and  become  his  spouse? 
Iphi,  Ay,  if  the  high  Alphonsus  could  voucl:* 

safe 
To  entertain  mo  as  his  wedded  spoiise. 
Alphon.    If  that  he  could  1  what,  dost  thou 

doubt  of  that  f 
Jason  did  jet*  whenas  he  had  obtain'd 
The  golden  fleece  by  wise  Medea's  art ; 
The  Greeks  rejoicc^d  when  they  had  subdu'd 
The  famous  bulwarks  of  most  stately  Troy ; 
But  all  their  mirth  was  nothing  in  respect 
Of  this  my  joy,  since  that  I  now  have  got 
That  which  I  long  desirdd  in  my  heart. 
Can,  But  what  says  Fausta  to  her  daughter's 

choice? 
Fautta.  Fausta  doth  say,  the  gods  have  been 

hor  fxionds. 
To  let  her  live  to  see  Iphigena 
BestowM  so  unto  her  heart's  content. 

Alphon,  Thanks,  mighty  empress,  for  your  gen- 
tleness ; 
And^  if  Alphonsus  can  at  any  time 
With  all  his  power  requite  this  courtesy, 

*  J<t}  1. 0.  strut, — oxult. 


You  shall  perceive  how  kindly  he  doth  take 
Your  forwardness  in  this  his  happy  chance. 

Cari.  Albinius,  go  oall  forth  Amurack : 
We'll  see  what  he  doth  say  unto  this  match. 

Albinius  bringi  forth  Amdraok. 
Most  mighty  Turk,  I,  with  my  warlike  son 
Alphonsus,  loathing  that  so  great  a  princo 
As  you  should  live  in  such  unseemly  sort, 
Have  sent  for  you  to  proffer  life  or  death ; 
Life,  if  you  do  consent  to  our  demand. 
And  death,  if  that  you  dare  gainsay  the  same. 
Your  wife,  high  Fausta,  with  Iphigena, 
Have  given  consent  that  this  my  warlike  son 
Should  have  your  daughter  for  his  bedfellow : 
Now  resteth  naught  but  that  you  do  agree, 
And  so  to  *  purchase  sure  tranquillity. 
Amu.  [aside.]   Now,    Amurack,     advise    thee 
what  thou  say'st ; 
Bethink  thee  well  what  answer  thou  wilt  make : 
Thy  life  and  death  dependeth  on  thy  words. 
If  thou  deny  to  be  Alphonsus'  sire. 
Death  is  thy  share ;  but  if  that  thou  consent, 
Thy  life  is  sav'd.    Consent !  nay,  rather  die  : 
Should  I  consent  to  give  Iphigena 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  beggar's  brat  t 
What,  Amurack,  thou  dost  deceive  thyself; 
Alphonsus  is  the  son  imto  a  king : 
What  then  ?  the[n]  worthy  of  thy  daughter's  love. 
She  is  agreed,  and  Fausta  is  content ; 
Then  Amurack  will  not  be  discontent. — 

[Takes  Iphioeka  by  the  handf  and  givu  lur  to 
Alphombub. 

Here,  brave  Alphonsus,  take  thou  at  my  hand 

Iphigena,  I  give  her  unto  thee ; 

And  for  her  dowry,  when  her  father  die[8], 

Thou  shalt  po-^sess  the  Turkish  empery. 

Take  her,  I  say,  and  live  King  Nestor's  years : 

So  would  the  Turk  and  all  his  noble  peers. 

Alphon,  Immortal   thanks  I  give  unto  your 
grace. 

Cari,  Now,  worthy  princes,  since  by  help  of 
On  either  side  the  wedding  is  decreed,         [Jove 
Come^  let  us  wend  to  Naples  speedily 
For  to  solemnize  it  with  mirth  and  glee. 

Amvk,  As  you  do  will,  we  jointly  do  agree. 

[ExevaU  omnet, 

BnUr  Vevus  wiih  the  Hiises. 
Vcn,  Now,  worthy  Muses,  with  unwilling  mind 
Venus  is  forc'd  to  trudge  to  heavens  again. 
For  Jupiter,  that  god  of  peerless  power, 
Proclaimdd  hath  a  solemn  festival 


I 


■ 
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In  honour  of  Dame  DanaS'a  luckless  death ; 
Unto  the  which,  in  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
He  hath  invited  all  the  immortal  gods 
And  goddesses,  so  that  I  must  be  there, 
Unless  I  will  his  high  diBpleasure  bear. 
Tou  see  Alphonsus  hath,  with  much  ado, 
At  length  obtainM  fair  Iphigena, 
Of  Amurack  her  father,  for  his  wife; 
Who  now  are  going  to  the  temple  wards 
For  to  perform  Dame  Juno's  saored  rites ; 
Where  we  will  leave  them,  till  the  feast  be  done, 
Which,  in  the  heavens,  by  this  time  is  begun. 
Meantime,  dear  Muses,  wander  you  not  &r 
Forth 'of  the  path  of  high  Parnassus'  hill. 
That,  when  I  come  to  finish  up  his  life,^ 


*  That,  tehen  I  come  toflniah  up  hU  Itfe^  &c.]  This  proves 
that  Oxeene  intended  to  write  a  Second  Fart  of  Alphontuf. 


You  may  be  ready  for  to  succour  me : 
Adieu,  dear  dames ;  farewell.  Calliope. 
Col.  Adieu,  you  sacred  goddess  of  the  sky. 

[ExU  Xesvb  ;  or,  if  you  eon  conveniently.  Id  a 
chair  come  down  from  the  top  qfthe  ttoffe,  and 
drav  fur  up. 

Well,  loving  sisters,  since  that  she  is  gone, 
Come,  let  us  haste  unto  Parnassus'  hUl, 
As  Cytherea  did  lately  will.* 
Mdpom,  Then  make  you  haste  her  mind  for  to 
fulfill. 

[BxewiU  omnea,  playing  on  their  inttrumeata. 


Perhaps,  indeed,  ho  did  write  one :  "possibly,"  observes 
Mr.  Collier (fltti.  qfSnffl.  Pram,  Poet.  lil.  171),  "the  oon- 
tlnuAtion  has  perished." 

«  did  latdy  taOl]  Qy.  **did  us  latdy  wiU"/  (i.  e..  ac- 
cording to  the  phraseology  of  Greene's  time^  "did  lately 
detire  us.") 
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SnUr  ike  Eabl  ov  Kendal;  with  him  Lord  BoKmiD, 
Sib  Gilbert  Arm stroho,  Sib  Nicholas  Mannebixo, 
and  JoRX. 

Ken.  Welcome  to  Bradford,  martial  gentlemen, 
Lord  Bonfield,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Annstrong  both ; 
And  all  my  troops^  even  to  my  basest  groom, 
Courage  and  welcome  !  for  the  day  is  ours. 
Oor  cause  is  good,  'tis  for  the  land's  avail : 
Then  let  us  fight,  and  die  for  England's  good. 

AIL  We  will,  my  lord. 

Ken,  As  I  am  Henry  Momford,  Kendal's  earl, 
Tou  honour  me  with  this  assent  of  yours; 
And  here  upon  my  sword  I  make  protest 
For  +  to  relieve  the  poor  or  die  myself. 
And  know,  my  lords,  that  James,  the  King  of 

Scots, 
Wars  hard  upon  the  borders  of  this  land  : 
Here  is  his  post — 
Say,  John  Taylor,  what  news  with  King  James  ? 

John.  War,  my  lord,  [I]  tell,  and  good  news,  I 
trow;  for  King  Jamy  vows  to  meet  you  the 
twenty-sixth  of  this  month,  God  willmg ;  marry, 
doth  he,  sir. 

Ken.  Hy  friends,  you  see  what  we  have  to 
win, — 
Well,  John,  commend  me  to  King  James,  and 

tell  him, 
I  will  meet  him  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  month, 
And  all  the  rest ;  and  so,  farewell.      [Exit  JoHV. 
Bonfield,  why  stand'st  thou  as  a  man  in  dumps  ? 
Courage  !  for,  if  I  win,  I'll  make  thee  duke  : 
I  Henry  Homford  will  be  king  myself; 


•  Pinner]  "Or  Pinder;  the  keeper  of  the  Pinfolds  bo- 
Innglng  to  the  common  fields  about  Wakefield.  Junius, 
in  his  Stymoloffieon,  voce  Ptndt,  says :  '  Pmde  Includere. 
Ch.  ab  A.  6.  pennon  pynDan  idem  significante.  Hinc 
pinrier,  pinner^  Qui  pecora  ultZA  fines  vagantia  septo  in- 
cltidit.'  Mr.  StoeTens  obecrres,  that  the  figure  of  this 
mstic  hero  is  still  preserved  on  a  sign  at  the  bottom  of 
Oray's-Inn-Lane. "— itctci. 

t  i'dwlQy.  ••Or"? 


And  I  will  make  thee  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
And  Gilbert  Armstrong  Lord  of  Doncaster. 

Bon,  Nothing,  my  lord,  makes  me  amaz'd  at  all, 
But  that  our  soldiers  find  our  victuals  scant. 
We  must  make  havoc  of  those  country-swains ; 
For  BO  will  the  rest  tremble  and  be  afraid^ 
And  humbly  send  provision  to  your  camp. 

Arm.  My  lord  Bonfield  gives  good  advice : 
They  make  a  scorn,  and  stand  upon  the  king; 
So  what  is  brought  is  sent  from  them  perforce ; 
Ask  Hannering  else. 

Ken.  What  say'st  thou,  Mannering? 

Man.  Whenas  I  showed  your  high  commission, 
They  made  this  answer. 
Only  to  send  provision  for  your  horses. 
'  Ken.  Well,  hie  thee  to  Wakefield,  bid  the  town 
To  send  me  all  provision  that  I  want. 
Lest  I,  like  martial  Tamburlaine,  lay  waste 
Their  bordering  coimtries,  leaving  *  none  alive 
That  contradicts  my  commission. 

Man.  Let  me  alone,  my  lord,  I'll  make  them 
Their  plumes ;  [vail  t 

For  whatsoe'er  he  be,  the  proudest  knight. 
Justice,  or  other,  that  gainsay'th  your  word, 
I'll  clap  him  fast,  to  make  the  rest  to  fear. 

Km.  Do  so,  Nick :  hie  thee  thither  presently, 
And  let  us  hear  of  thee  again  to-morrow. 

Man.  Will  you  not  remove,  my  lord  1 

Ken.  No,  I  will  lie  at  Bradford  all  this  night 
And  all  the  next. — Come,  Bionfield,  let  us  go. 
And  listen  out  some  bonny  lasses  here.  [Exeunt, 

EnUr  (A<  Justice,  Townsmen,  t  Gboroe-a-Gresne,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  HAmrERiMO  viih  hu  wnnniuion. 

Jus.  Master  Mannering,  stand  aside,  whilst  we 
confer 

•  leaving]  The  4to.  *•  and  kauinff." 

t  vaiVj  1.  0.  lower. 

I  Totoimun]  The  4to.  has  only  "a  Towneaman "  (i.  e. 
the  spokesman  of  the  body  of  townsmen  who  are  on  thp 
stage  during  this  scene). 
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What  is  best  to  do. — Townsmen  of  Wakefield, 
The  Earl  of  Kendal  hero  hath  sent  for  victuals ; 
And  in  aiding  him  we  show  ourselves  no  less 
Than  traitors  to  the  king ;  therefore 
Let  me  hear,  townsmen,  what  is  your  consents. 

First  Taums.  Even  as  you  please,  we  are  all 
content. 

Jus,  Then,  Master  Hannering;  we  are  reBolVd — 

Man,  As  how? 

Jtts,  Marry,  sir,  thus. 
We  will  send  the  Earl  of  Kendal  no  victuals, 
Because  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  king ; 
And  in  aiding  him  we  show  ourselves  no  less. 

Man.  Why,  men  of  Wakefield,  are  you  waxen 
That  present  danger  cannot  whet  your  wits,  [mad, 
Wisely  to  make  provision  of  yourselves  1 
The  earl  is  thirty  thousand  men  strong  in  power, 
And  what  town  soever  him  resist. 
He  lays  it  flat  and  level  with  the  ground. 
Te  silly  men,  you  seek  your  own  decay : 
Therefore 

Send  my  lord  such  provision  as  he  wants, 
So  ho  will  spare  your  town. 
And  come  no  nearer  Wakefield  than  he  is. 

Jus,  Master  Mannering,  you  have  your  answer ; 
Tou  may  be  gone. 

Man,  Well}  Woodroffe,  for  bo  I  guess  is  thy 
name^ 
1*11  make  thee  curse  thy  overthwart  denial; 
And  all  that  sit  upon  the  bench  this  day 
Shall  rue  the  hour  they  have  withstood  my  lord's 
Commission. 

Jus,  Do  thy  wont,  we  fear  thee  not 

Man,  See  you  these  seals )  before  you  pass  the 
I  will  have  all  things  my  lord  doth  want,  [town, 
In  spite  of  you. 

Geo,  Proud  dapper  Jack,  vail  *  bonnet  to  the 
That  represents  the  person  of  the  king;  [bench 
Or,  sirrah,  Fll  lay  thy  head  before  thy  feet 

Man,  Why,  who  art  thou  ? 

Oco.  Why^  I  am  George-a-Greene, 
True  liegeman  to  my  king, 
Who  scorns  that  men  of  such  esteem  as  these 
Should  brook  the  braves  of  any  traitorous  squire. 
Tou  f  of  the  bench,  and  you,  my  fellow-friends, 
Neighbours,  we  subjects  all  unto  the  king ; 
We  are  English  bom,  and  therefore  Edward^s 

friends, 
Vow*d  unto  him  even  in  our  mothers*  womb, 
Our  minds  to  God,  our  hearts  unto  our  king; 
Our  wealth,  our  homage,  and  our  carcasses, 

•  vail]  i.  e.  lower. 

t  Tcu,  inc.]  Ilero  "  Tou "  soems  to  be  a  miBprint  for 
"Ton  " :  but  the  wholo  poasage  is  corrupted. 


Be  all  King  Edward's.    Then,  sirrah,  we 
Have  nothing  left  for  traitors,  but  our  swords, 
Whetted  to  bathe  them  in  your  bloods,    and 

die 
*Gainst  you,  before  wo  send  you  any  victuals. 

Jus,  Well  spoken,  Geoige-a-Greene  ! 

First  Towns,  Pray  let  Geoige^i-Greene  speak 
for  us. 

Geo,  Sirrah,  you  get  no  victuals  here, 
Not  if  a  hoof  of  beef  would  save  your  lives. 

Man,  Fellow,  I  stand    amaa'd    at   thy   pre- 
sumption. 
Why,  what  art  thou  that  dar'st  gunsay  my  lord, 
Knowing  his  mighty  puissance  and  his  stroke  ? 
Why,  my  friend^  I  come  not  barely  of  myself ; 
For,  see,  I  have  a  large  commission. 

Geo,  XiCt  me  see  it^  sirrah.'    [Takes  the  commis- 
sion,]   Whoso  seals  be  these  ? 

Man,  This  is  the  Earl  of  Kendal's  seal-at-arms ; 
This  Lord  Chamel  Bonfield's; 
And  this  Sir  Gilbert  Annstrong's. 

Geo,  I  tell  thee,  sirrah,  did  good  King  Edward's 
son 
Seal  a  commission  'gainst  the  king  his  father, 

ThuB  would  I  tear  it  in  despite  of  him, 

Tean  th*  eoNimunofu 
Being  traitor  to  my  sovereign. 

Man,  What,  hast  thou  torn  my  lord's  oommia* 
sionf 
Thou  shalt  rue  it,  and  so  shall  all  Wakefield. 

Geo,  What,  are  you  in  choler  ?  I  will  give  you 
pills 
To  cool  your  stomach.    Seest  thou  these  seals  1 
Now,  by  my  father's  soul, 
Which  was  a  yeoman  when  he  was  olive, 
Eat  them,*  or  eat  my  dagger^s  point,  proud  squire. 

Man.  But  thou  dost  but  jest,  I  hope. 

Geo,  Sure  that  shall  you  see  before  we  two  part 

Man,  Well,  an  there  be  no  remedy,  so,  Geoi^o : 

[SwalUrtM  one  i^iktswU, 
One  is  gone ;  I  pray  thee,  no  more  now. 

Geo,  0,  BUT, 
If  one  be  good,  the  others  cannot  hurt 
So,  sir ;   [Mankbbikq  swallows  t?u  other  two  eeaU,    ' 
Now  you  may  go  tell  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
Although  I  have  rent  his  large  oommisaiony  I 

Yet  of  courtesy  I  have  sent  all  his  seals 
Bock  again  by  you. 


*  Eat  Vicm,  &e.]  The  reaemblanoo  between  tbis  inci- 
dent  and  an  adventure  in  which  our  author  was  coo-    i 
cemed  la  pointed  out  in  my  remarka  on  The  Pinner  o/    , 
WahJUld  in  the  Account  of  Grtene  awl  hi$  Writiufft,  p.  S3 : 
see  also  the  extract  fh)m  the  proeo  UiMonf  (if  Qtorgt-^ 
Greene  at  the  cud  of  this  play. 
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Man,  Well,  sir,  I  will  do  your  errancL      [Exit. 

Gto,  Now  let  bim  tell  his  lord  that  he  hath 
spoke 
With  George-a-Qreeae, 
Hight  *  Pinner  of  merry  Wakefield  town, 
That  hath  physic  for  a  fool, 
Pilla  for  a  traitor  that  doth  wrong  hia  soyereign. 
Are  you  content  with  this  that  I  have  done  f 

Jutt  Ay,  content,  George ; 
For  highly  hast  thou  honour'd  Wakefield  town 
In  cutting  off  proud  Mannering  so  short 
Come,  thou  ehalt  be   my  welcome  guest  to- 
day;. 

For  well  thou  hast  desenr'd  reward  and  favour. 

{Exeunt. 

Bnter  Mubgkove  aind  Cuddt. 

Oud»  Now,  gentle  father,  list  unto  thy  son, 
And  for  my  mother's  love, 
That  erst  was  blithe  and  bonny  in  thine  eyci 
Grant  one  petition  that  I  shall  demand. 

Miu,  What  is  that,  my  Cuddy  t 

Cud.  Father,  you  know 
The  ancient  enmity  of  late  f 
Between  the  Musgroves  and  the  wily  Scots, 
Whereof  they  have  oath. 
Not  to  leave  one  alive  that  strides  a  lance.^ 
Ofjitheri 

Tou  are  old,  and  waning  age§  unto  the  grave : 
Old  William  Musgrove,  which  whilom  was  thought 
The  bravest  horseman  in  all  Westmoreland, 
Is  weak. 

And  forc'd  to  stay  his  arm  npon  a  staff. 
That  erst  could  wield  a  lance. 
Then,  gentle  father,  resign  the  hold  to  me ; 
Give^arms  to  youth,  and  honour  unto  age. 

Mu9,  Avaunti  false-hearted  boy  1  my  joints  do 
quake 
Even  with  anguish  of  thy  very  words. 
Hath  William  Musgrove  seen  an  hundred  years  ? 
Hove  I  been  fear'd  and  dreaded  of  the  Scots, 
That,  when  they  heard  my  name  in  any  road,|| 
They  fled  away  and  posted  thence  amain, 
And  shall  I  die  with  shame  now  in  mine  age  ? 
No,  Cuddy,  no :  thus  resolve  I, 
Here  have  I  liv'd,  and  here  will  Musgrove  die. 

[Exewnt. 

•  Right]  I  e.  Called.    The4to.  "Right" 

f  tnmityitflaU]  Qy.  "rnrntly  o/latereTiv'd"? 

X  stridu  a  lanee]  "  Le.  DOi  to  Imto  otoii  a  child  of  them 
•lire,  one  who  tquitat  w  amndine  Umffa.  ["  Equitaro  in 
araadine  longa  **    Horace.  Sat.  ii.  8.  248.]  "    SUetms. 

i  ojft]  In  my  former  edition  I  oonjoctured  "  aye  " :  bat, 
t}tou|:h  this  speech  Is  mutilated,  *'  a^"  is  doubtless  the 
trae  reading. 

H  road]  i.  o.  Inroad. 


Enter  Loan  Bovukld,  Sir  Gilbsrt  Akhstbovo,  Qrixs, 

and  Bkttris. 

Bon.  Now,  gentle  Grime,  god-a-mercy  for  our 

good  cheer ; 
Our  fare  was  royal,  and  our  welcome  great : 
And  sith  so  kindly  thou  hast  entertained  us, 
If  we  return  with  happy  victory. 
We  will  deal  as  fidendly  with  thee  in  recompense. 
Orime.  Tour  welcome  was  but  duty,  gentlo 

lord; 
For  wherefore  have  we  given  us  our  wealth, 
But  to  make  our  betters  welcome  when  they 

come? 
[Aride.']  0,  this  goes  hard  when  traitors  must  be 

flatter'dt 
But  life  is  sweet,  and  I  cannot  withstand  it : 
God,  I  hope,  will  revenge  the  quarrel  of  my  king. 
Arm.  What  said  you.  Grime  f 
Chime.  1  say.  Sir   Gilbert,  looking  on   my 

daughter, 
I  cune  the  hour  that  e'er  I  got  the  girl ; 
For,  sir,  she  may  have  many  wealthy  suitors. 
And  yet  she  disdains  them  all. 
To  have  poor  George-a-Greene  unto  her  husband. 
Bon.  On  that,  good  Grime,  I  am  talking  with 

thy  daughter; 
But  she,  in  quirks  and  quiddities  of  love. 
Sets  me  to  school,  she  is  so  over-wise.— 
But,  gentle  girl,  if  thou  wilt  forsake  the  Pinner 
And  be  my  love,  I  will  advance  thee  high ; 
To  dignify  those  hairs  of  amber  hue, 
I'll  grace  them  with  a  chaplet  made  of  pearl. 
Set  with  choice  rubies,  sparks,*  and  diamonds, 
Planted  upon  a  velvet  hood,  to  hide  that  head 
Wherein  two  sapphires  bum  like  sparkling  fire : 
This  will  I  do,  fair  Bettris,  and  far  more. 
If  thou  wilt  love  the  Lord  of  Doncaster. 

Bet.  Heigh-ho !  my  heart  is  in  a  higher  place^ 
Perhaps  f  on  the  earl,  if  that  be  he. 
See  where  he  comes,  or  angry,  or  in  lovci 
For  why  his  colour  looketh  discontent 

Enter  tU  Earl  or  Eend^l  and  Sir'Nicholas  Haitkerixo. 

Ken.  Come,  Nick,  follow  me. 

Bon.  How  now,  my  lord  1  what  news? 

Ken.  Such  news^  Bonfield,  as  will  make  thee 
laugh. 
And  fret  thy  fill,  to  hear  how  Nick  was  usM. 
Why,  the  Justices  stand  on  their  terms : 
Nick,  as  you  know,  is  haughty  in  his  words ; 
He  laid  the  law  unto  the  Justices 


•  rtUries,  tparks]  Qy.  •'ruby-fparfcf"t 
t  Perhap$,S:c.]  Ought  this  line  (which  is  imperfect)  and 
the  two  following  lines  to  be  given  to  Bonfield  t 
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With   threatening  braves,  that  one   look'd   on 

another. 
Ready  to  stoop;  but  that  a  churl  came  in. 
One  Georgo-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  the  town. 
And  with  his  dagger  drawn  hud  hands  on  Nick, 
And  by  no  beggars  swore  that  we  were  traitors, 
Kent  our  commissioni  and  upon  a  brave 
Made  Nick  to  eat  the  seals  or  brook  the  stab  : 
Poor   Mannering,  afraid,  came   posting   hither 
straight. 

Ba.  0  lovely  Qeoi*ge,  fortime be  still  thy  friend! 
And  as  thy  thoughts  be  high,  so  be  thy  mind* 
In  all  accords,  even  to  thy  heart's  desire  I 

Bon,  What  says  fair  Bettris  ? 

Orime.  My  lord,  she  is  praying  for  George-a- 
Greene : 
He  is  the  man,  and  she  will  none  but  him. 

Bon.  But  him !  why,  look  on  me,  my  girl : 
Thou  know'st  that  yesternight  I  courted  thee, 
And  swore  at  my  return  to  wed  with  thee. 
Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  I  have  all  thy  fair  If 

Btt.  I  care  not  for  earl,  nor  yet  for  knight, 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold ; 
For  George-a-Greene,  the  merry  Pinner, 
He  hath  my  heart  in  hold. 

Bon,  Bootless,  my  lord,  are  many  vain  replies : 
Let  us  hie  us  to  Wakefield,  and  send  her  the 
Pinner^s  head. 

Ken.  It  shall  be  so. — Grime,  grameroy. 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affects  t 
Let  me  not  miss  her  when  I  make  return ; 
Therefore  look  to  her,  as  to  thy  life,  good  Grime. 

QrifM,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord. 

Ken.  And,  Bettris, 

Leave  a  base  Pinner,  for  to  love  an  earl. 

[BxtvaU  ORxn  and  BErnua 

Fain  would  I  see  this  Pinner  Geoige-a-Greene. 
It  shall  be  thus ; 

Nick  Mannering  shall  lead  on  the  battle. 
And  we  three  will  go  to  Wakefield  in  some  dis- 
guise: 

But  howsoever.  111  have  his  head  to-day. 

[ExtMid. 

SnifT  Jahxs  Eiko  ov  Scots,  Loan  Hxjhbb^  with  Soldien, 

and  JoHir. 

K,  Jamet,  Why,  Johnny,  then  the  Barl  of  Ken- 
dal is  blithe. 
And  hath  brave  men  that  troop  along  with  him  1 

John,  Ay,  marry,  my  liege, 
And  hath  good  men  that  come  along  with  him. 


*  tobe  thy  mindt  &c]  Corrupted. 
t/rti"r  i.  o.  beauty. 
I  (^ecU]  i.  0.  afioctions. 


And  vows  to  meet  you   at   Scrasblesea,*  God 

willing. 
K,  Jamet.  If  good  Saint  Andrew  lend  King 

Jamy  leave, 
I  will  be  with  him  at  the  ^pointed  day. 

Snter  Ned. 

But,  soft  I — ^Whose  pretty  boy  art  thou  1 

Ned.  Sir,  I  am  son  unto  Sir  John-a-Barley, 

Eldest,  and  all  that  e'er  my  mother  had ; 

Edward  my  name. 

K.  James,  And  whither  art  thou  going,  pretty 

Ned? 

Ned,  To  seek  some  birds,  and  kill  them,  if  I 

can: 

And  now  my  schoolmaster  is  also  gone. 

So  have  I  liberty  to  ply  my  bow ; 

For  when  he  comes,  I  stir  not  from  my  book. 

K.  James.  Lord  Humes,  but  mark  the  visage  of 

this  child : 

By  him  I  guess  the  beauty  of  his  mother; 

None  but  Leda  could  breed  Helena.^ 

Tell  me,  Ned,  who  is  within  with  thy  mother  T 

Ned.  Nonet  but  herself  and  household-servants, 

sir: 

If  you  would  speak  with  her,  knock  at  this  gate. 

K,  James.  Johnny,  knock  at  that  gate. 

[JoBV  Imockt  at  the  ffott. 

Enter  Jank-a-Baklit  upon  the  vallt. 

Jane,  0,  Fm  betray'd !    What  multitudes  be 
these  ? 

K.  James.  Fear  not,  fair  Jane,  for  all  these  men 
are  muie, 
And  all  thy  friends,  if  thou  be  friend  to  me : 
I  am  thy  lover,  James  the  King  of  Soots, 
That  oft  have  su'd  and  woo*d  with  many  letters* 
Painting  my  outward  passions  with  my  pen, 
Whenas  my  inward  soul  did  bleed  for  woe. 
Little  regard  was  given  to  my  suit ; 
But  haply  thy  husband's  presence  wrought  it : 
Therefore,  sweet  Jane,  I  fitted  me  to  time, 
And,  hearing  that  thy  husband  was  from  home^ 
Am  come  to  crave  what  long  I  have  desired. 

Ned,  Nay,  soft  you,  sir  1  you  get  no  entraaos 
here, 
That  seek  to  wrong  Sir  John-a-Barley  so, 
And  offer  such  dishonour  to  my  mother. 

K.  JatMs.  Why,  what  dishonour,  Ned  ? 

Ned^  Though  young, 
Tet  often  have  I  heard  my  father  say, 
No  greater  wrong  than  to  be  made  [a]  cuckold. 

•  ScTMhUtna]  Qy.  •♦&TiivWy'*or  "^drnWerty**! 
t  None\  Tho4t«.  '  Not" 
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Were  I  of  age,  or  were  my  body  strong, 

Were  he  ten  kings,  I  would  shoot  him  to  the 

heart 
That  should  attempt  to  give  Sir  John  the  horn. — 
Mother,  let  him  not  come  in : 
I  will  go  lie  at  Jooky  Miller's  house. 

K,  James.  Stay  him. 

Jane.  Ay,  well  said,  Ned,  thou  hast  given  the 
king  his  answer ; 
For  were  the  ghost  of  Caosar  on  the  earth, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  wonted  glory  of  his  honour. 
Ho  should  not  make  me  wrong  my  husband  so. 
Bat  good  King  James  is  pleasant,  as  I  guess, 
And  means  to  txy  what  humour  I  am  in ; 
Else  would  he  never  have  brought  an  host  of 

men. 
To  have  them  witness  of  his  Scottish  lust. 

K.  James.  Jane,  in  faith,  Jane, — 

Jane,  Never  reply, 
For  I  protest  by  the  highest  holy  Qod, 
That  doomcth  just  revenge  for  things  amiss, 
King  James,  of  all  men,  shall  not  have  my  love. 

K.  James.  Then  list  to  me ;  Saint  Andrew  be 
my  boot. 
But  ni  raze  thy  castle  to  the  very  ground, 
Unless  thou  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in. 

/one.  I  fear  thee  not.  King  Jamy:   do  thy 
worst 
This  castle  is  too  strong  for  thee  to  scale ; 
Besides,  to-mozrow  will  Sir  John  come  home. 

iT.  James.  Well,  Jane,  since  thou  disdain'st 
King  James's  love, 
ril  draw  thee  on  with   sharp  and   deep    ex- 
tremes ; 
For,  by  my  fathet^s  soul,  this  brat  of  thine 
Shall  perish  here  before  thine  eyes. 
Unless  thou  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in« 

Jan€.  O  deep  extremes !  my  heart  begins  to 
My  little  Ned  looks  pale  for  fear. —  [break : 
Cheer  thee,  my  boy,  I  will  do  much  for  thee. 

Ned,  But  not  so  much  as  to  dishonour  me. 

Jane,  An  if  thou  diest*  I  cannot  live,  sweet 
Ned. 

Ned,  Then  die  with  honour,  mother,  dying 

/ane.  lamarm'd:  [chaste. 

My  husband's  love,  his  honour,  and  his  fame. 
Join  •  victory  by  virtue.    Now,  BLing  James, 
If  mother^s  tears  cannot  allay  thine  ire. 
Then  butcher  him,  for  I  will  never  yield : 
The  son  shall  die  before  I  wrong  the  father. 

JT.  James.  Why,  then,  he  dies. 


•  /Mi]  Qy.    "Qftin"  or   "Win"? 
'•loyaM".) 


(The  4to.  has 


Alarum  tBilhin.    Enter  a  Hessenger. 
Mess.  My  lord,  Musgrove  is  at  hand. 
K,  James.  Who,  Musgrove  ?    The  devil  he  is  ! 
Come,  my  horse  !  [Exeunt 

Enter  Hubgbovb  vUh  Envo  JAMEsprUoner. 
Mus.  Now,  King  James,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 
K.  James,  Not  thine,  but  fortune's  prisoner. 

BnUrCvujit, 
Cud.  Father,  the  field  is  ours : 
Their  colours  we  have  seiz'd,  and  Humes  is 

slain; 
I  slew  him  hand  to  hand. 
Mus.  God  and  Saint  George  t 
Cud.  0  father,  I  am  sore  athirst ! 
Jane.  Come  in,  young  Cuddy,  come  and  drink 
thy  fill : 
Bring  in  King  Jamy  with  you  as  a  guest ; 
For  all  this  broil  was  'cause  he  could  not  enter. 

iSxU  above.-'Ezeuni,  bdoWt  the  others. 

Enter  Geobqe-a-Oreinb. 
Oeo.  The  sweet  content  of  men  that  live  in  love 
Breeds  fretting  humours  in  a  restless  mind ; 
And  fimcy,  being  check'd  by  fortune's  spite. 
Grows  too  impatient  in  her  sweet  desires ; 
Sweet  to  those  men  whom  love  leads  on  to  bliss. 
But  sour  to  me  whose  hap  is  still  anuss. 

Enter  Jekkih  . 

Jen,  Marry,  amen,  sir. 

Oeo,  Sir,  what  do  you  cry  '*  amen  "at  I 

Jen,  Why,  did  not  you  talk  of  love  ? 

Geo.  How  do  you  know  that  1 

Jen.  Well,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it,  there  are  few  fellows  in  our  pariah  so  nettled 
with  love  as  I  have  been  of  late. 

Geo.  SiiTah,  I  thought  no  less,  when  the  other 
morning  you  rose  so  early  to  go  to  your  wenches. 
Sir,  I  had  thought  you  had  gone  about  my  honest 
business. 

Jen.  Trow,  you  have  hit  it;  for,  master,  be  it 
known  to  you,  there  is  some  good-will  betwixt 
Madge  the  souce-wife*  and  I :  marry,  she  hath 
another  lover. 

Geo.  Canst  thou  brook  any  rivals  in  thy  love  ? 

Jen,  A  rider  !  no,  he  is  a  sow-gelder  and  goes 
afoot.  But  Madge  'pointed  to  meet  mo  in  your 
wheat-close. 

Geo.  Well,  did  she  meet  you  there  ? 


*  Mmc«-vf/'e]  i.  o.  woman  who  ■ells  souce, — ^which,  I 
believe,  meant,  properly,  the  head,  feet,  and  ears  of 
swine,  boiled  and  pickled. 
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/en.  Never  make  question  of  that.  And  firat 
I  Baluted  her  with  a  green  gown,  and  after  fell  as 
hard  a-wooing  as  if  the  priest  had  been  at  our 
backs  to  have  married  us. 

Qeo.  AVhat,  did  she  grant? 

Jm,  Did  she  grant!  never  make  question  of 
that.  And  she  gave  me  a  shirt-collar  wrought 
over  with  no  counterfeit  stuff. 

Geo,  What,  was  it  gold  1 

Jen.  Nay,  'twajs  better  than  gold. 

Oeo,  What  was  it  ? 

Jen,  Right  Coventry  blue.  We*  had  no  sooner 
come  there  but  wot  you  who  came  by  f 

Qco.  No  :  who  ? 

Jen.  Clim  the  sow-gelder. 

Geo.  Came  he  by  ? 

Jen.  He  spied  Madge  and  I  sit  together :  he 
leapt  from  his  horse,  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger, 
and  began  to  swear.  Now  I  seeing  he  had  a  dag- 
ger, and  I  nothing  but  this  twig  in  my  hand,  I 
gave  him  fair  words  and  said  nothing.  He  comes 
to  me,  and  takes  me  by  the  bosom.  "  You  whore- 
son slave/'  said  he,  "  hold  my  horse,  and  look  he 
take  no  cold  in  his  feet.*'  "  No,  marry,  shall  he, 
sir,"  quoth  I;  "I'll  lay  my  cloak  underneath 
him."  I  took  my  cloak,  spread  it  all  along,  and 
[set]  his  horse  on  the  midst  of  it. 

Qeo.  Thou  clown^  didst  thou  set  his  horse  upon 
thy  cloak  ? 

Jen,  Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him.  Madge 
and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the  ditch, 
but  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my 
cloak,  and  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  bare 
ground. 

Qeo.  'Twas  well  done.  Now,  sir,  go  and  survey 
my  fields  :  if  you  find  any  cattle  in  the  corn,  to 
pound  with  them. 

Jen,  And  if  I  find  any  in  the  pound,  I  shall 
turn  them  out.  [Exit, 

Enter  the  Earl  or  Kendal,  Loed  BoNnsLD,  Sib  Gilbebt 
Abmstbono,  all  di*guiud,  vith  a  train  of  men. 

Ken,  Now  we  have  put  the  horses  in  the  com, 
Let  us  stand  in  some  comer  for  to  hear 
What  braving  terms  the  Pinner  will  breathe 
When  he  spies  our  horses  in  the  corn. 

[Retira  with  the  others. 

Re-enter  JsNKiKt  Uowing  ?iis  horn. 
Jen,  0  master,  where  are  you  ?  we  have  a  prize. 
Geo.  A  pnze  !  what  is  it? 
Jen.  Three  goodly  horses  in  our  wheat-closo. 

*  ir<rj  The  4to.  "  Who." 
t  Jcjikin]  Tho4lo.  "lacko." 


Geo,  Three  horses  in  our  wheat-close !  whose 
be  they  ? 

Jen.  Marry,  that's  a  riddle  to  me;  but  they  are 
there;  velvet  horses,  and  I  never  saw  atioh 
horses  before.  As  my  duty  was,  I  put  off  my 
cap,  and  said  as  foUoweth :  **  My  maatersy  what 
do  you  make  in  our  close  ? "  One  of  them,  hear- 
ing me  ask  what  he  made  there,  held  up  his  head 
and  neighed,  and  after  his  manner  laughed  as 
heartily  as  if  a  mare  had  been  tied  to  his  girdle. 
**  My  masters,"  said  I,  "it  is  no  laughing  matter; 
for,  if  my  master  take  you  here,  you  go  as  round 
as  a  top  to  the  pound."  Another  untoward  jade, 
hearing  me  threaten  him  to  the  pound  and  to 
tell  you  of  them,  cast  up  both  his  heels,  and  let 
such  a  monstrous  great  fart,  that  was  as  much  as 
in  his  language  to  say,  "A  fart  for  the  pound,  and 
a  fart  for  Geoige-a-Greene."  Now  I,  hearing  this, 
put  on  my  cap,  blew  my  horn,  called  them  all 
jades,  and  came  to  tell  you. 

Geo,  Now,  sir,  go  and  drive  me  those  three 
horses  to  the  pound. 

Jen,  Do  you  hear  ?  I  were  best  take  a  constable 
with  me. 

Geo,  Why  so  ? 

Jen,  Why,  they,*  being  gentlemen's  horses,  may 
stand  on  their  reputation,  and  will  not  obey  me. 

Geo,  Go,  do  as  I  bid  you,  sir. 

Jen,  Well,  I  may  go. 

The  EajblL  of  Kendal,  Lord  Bovrcld,  mid  Sib  Ozlbsrt 
Armstrono,  come/onaard. 

Ken.  Whither  away,  sir  ? 

Jen. ^"Whither  away!  I  am  going  to  put  the 
horses  in  the  pound. 

Ken.  Sirrab,  those  three  horses  belong  to  as, 
And  we  put  them  in. 
And  they  must  tarry  there  and  eat  their  filL 

Jen.  Stay,  I  will  go  tell  my  master. — Hoar  you, 
master?  we  have  another  prize:  those  three 
horses  be  iu  your  wheat-dose  stilly  and  here  be 
three  geldings  more. 

Geo'.  What  bo  these  ? 

Jen.  Those  are  the  masters  of  the  hones. 

Geo.  Now,  gentlemen,  (I  know  not  your  degrees, 
But  more  you  cannot  be,  unlessf  you  be  kings^) 
Why  wrong  you  us  of  Wakefield  with  your  horses? 
I  am  the  Pinner,  and,  before  you  pass, 
You  shall  make  good  the  trespass  they  have  done. 

Ken.  Peace,  saucy  mate,  prate  not  to  us : 
I  tell  thee.  Pinner,  we  are  gentlemen. 


*  IVky,  they,  ic]  Given  iu  the  4to.  to  Ocoige. 
t  vnless:]qy.  "'kss"? 
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Qeo.  Why,  sir. 
So  may  I,  sir,  although  I  give  no  arms. 

Km.  Thou !  how  art  thou  a  gentleman  1 

Jen,  And*  such  ia  my  master,  and  he  may  give 
as  good  arma  as  ever  your  great  grandfather 
could  give. 

JTtfTt.  Pray  thee,  let  me  hear  how. 

Jtn,  Harry,  my  master  may  give  for  his  arms 
the  picture  of  April  in  a  green  jerkin,  with  a  rook 
on  one  fist  and  an  horn  on  the  other :  but  my 
master  gires  his  arms  the  wrong  way,  for  he 
gives  the  horn  on  his  fist;  and  your  grand- 
father, because  he  would  not  lose  his  arms,  wears 
the  horn  on  his  own  head. 

Kau  Well,  Pinner,  sith  our  horses  be  in, 
In  spite  of  thee  they  now  shall  feed  their  fill. 
And  eat  until  our  leisures  serve  to  go. 

Qto,  Kow,  by  my  father^s  soul. 
Were  good  King  Edward's  horses  in  the  com. 
They  shallf  amend  the  scath,  or  kiss  the  pound ; 
Much  more  yours,  sir,  whatsoe'er  you  be. 

Ken,  Why,  man,  thou  knowest  not  us  : 
We  do  belong  to  Henry  Momford,  Earl  of  Kendal ; 
Men  that,  before  a  month  be  full  ezpir'd. 
Will  be  King  Edward's  betters  in  the  land. 

Gw»  King  Edward's  better[s]  !  rebel,  thou  Heat. 

[Sirikt*  him. 

Bon,  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast 

struck  an  earl. 
Cko.  Why,  what  care  If  a  poor  man  that  is  true, 
Is  better  than  an  earl,  if  he  be  false. 
Traitors  reap  no  better  favours  at  my  hands. 
JTen.  Ay,  so  methinks;  but  thou  shalt  dear 
aby  this  blow. — 
Now  or  never  lay  hold  on  the  Pinner ! 

All  the  train  eomea  forward, 
Geo,  Stay,  my  lord,:|:  let  ns  parley  on  these 
broils: 
Not  Hercules  against  two,  the  proverb  is. 
Nor  I  against  so  great  a  mtdtitude. — 
[Atide,']  Had  not  your  troops  come  marching  as 

they  did, 
I  would  have  stopt  your  passage  unto  London : 
But  now  I'll  fly  to  secret  policy. 
Ken,  What  dost  thou  murmur,  Qeorge? 
Oeo,  Marry,  this,  my  lord ;  I  muse. 
If  thou  be  Henry  Momford,  Kendal's  carl. 
That  thou  wilt  do  poor  George-a-Greene  this 
Ever  to  match  me  with  a  troop  of  men.    [wrong, 

•  And]  Qy.  "Ay"? 

t  ffVff  ffood  King  Edward's  hortea  in  the  com, 
Th<y  ihcUl,  iic.  ]  Ixi  ivuuagca  like  this  our  old  writers 
often  prefer  "shall"  to  **Bhould."   And  see  note  f,  p. 
1S8,  eec.  eoL 

J  ?«fd]  The  410.  ••  Lords." 


Ken,  Why  didst*  thou  strike  me,  then? 

Geo.  Why,  my  lord,  measure  me  but  by  your- 
Had  you  a  man  had  serv'd  you  long,  [self : 

And  heard  your  foe  misuse  you  behind  your  back. 
And  would  not  draw  his  sword  in  your  defence, 
You  would  cashier  him.f 
Much  more.  King  Edward  is  my  king : 
And  before  I'll  hear  him  so  wrong'd, 
I'll  die  within  this  place, 
And  maintain  good  whatsoever  I  have  said. 
And,  if  I  speak  not  reason  in  this  case, 
WThat  I  have  said  I'll  maintain  in  this  place. 

Bon.  A  pardon,  my  lord,  for  this  Pinner; 
For,  trust  me,  he  speaketh  like  a  man  of  worth. 

Kerh  Well,  George, 
Wilt  thou  leave  Wakefield  and  wend  with  me, 
I'll  freely  put  up  all  and  pardon  thee. 

Geo,  Ay,  my  lord,  considering  t  me  one  thing. 
You  will  leave  these  arms  and  follow  your  good 
king. 

Ken.  Why,  Geoige,  I  rise  not  against  King 
Edward, 
But  for  the  poor  that  is  oppress'd  by  wrong ; 
And,  if  Eling  Edward  will  redress  the  same, 
I  will  not  offer  him  disparagement. 
But  otherwise ;  and  so  let  this  suffice. 
Thou  hear'st  the  reason  why  I  rise  in  arms : 
Now,  wilt  thou  leave  Wakefield  and  wend  with  me, 
I'll  make  thee  captain  of  a  hardy  band. 
And,  when  I  have  my  will,  dub  thee  a  knight. 

Geo,  Why,  my  lord,  have  you  any  hope  to  win? 

Ken*  Why,  there  is  a  prophecy  doth  say, 
That  King  James  and  I  shall  meet  at  London, 
And  make  the  king  vail  §  bonnet  to  us  both. 

Geo,  If  this  were  true,  my  lord. 
This  were  a  mighty  reason. 

Ken,  Why,  it  is 
A  miraculous  prophecy,  and  cannot  faiL 

Geo,  Well,  my  lord,  you  have  almost  tum'd  me.-« 
Jenkin,  come  hither. 

Jen.  Sir? 

Geo,  Go  your  ways  home,  sir, 
And  drive  me  those  three  horses  home  unto  my 

house. 
And  pour  them  down  a  bushel  of  good  oats. 


•  duUt]  Tho4to.  "docat". 

t  You  would  cofhUr  him,  &c.]  In  DotWoy's  Old  Plays  a 
vain  attempt  is  niado  to  restore  tbo  metre  of  this  cor* 
rupted  iMUisago  by  arranging  it  as  f«illows, — 
*'  Tou  would  cashier  him.    Much  more, 
King  Edward  is  ihy  king :  and  beforo  I'll  bear  bim 
Bo  wrong'd,  I'll  dio  within  this  place. 
And  maintain,"  &c. 
J  considering]  Qy.  "conceding"? 
S  vail]  i.  c.  lower. 
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Jea,  Well,  I  will — \Av,dt^  Must  I  give  these 
scurvy  horses  oats?  \EosiU 

Cko,  Will  it  please  you  to  cotnmand  your  train 
aside? 

Ken,  Stand  aside.  [The  train  retires. 

Oeo.  Now  list  to  me : 
Here  in  a  wood,  not  far  from  hence, 
There  dwells  an  old  man  in  a  cave  alone. 
That  can  foretel  what  fortunes  shall  befall  you, 
For  he  is  greatly  skilful  in  magic  art. 
Go  you  three  to  him  early  in  the  morning, 
And  question  him :  if  he  says  good. 
Why,  then,  my  lord,  I  am  the  foremost  man 
Who*  will  march  up  with  your  camp  to  London. 

Ken,  George,  thou  honourest  me  in  this. 
But  where  shall  we  find  him  out  1 

Oeo.  My  man  shall  conduct  you  to  the  place ; 
But,  good  my  lord,t  tell  me  true  what  the  wise 
man  saith. 

Ken,  That  will  I,  as  I  am  Earl  of  Kendal. 

Oeo,  Why,  then,  to  honour  George-a>Greene  the 
more. 
Vouchsafe  a  piece  of  beef  at  my  poor  house ; 
You  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlemas :  X 
If  that  like  you  not,  take  what  you  bring,  for  me. 

Ken.  Gramercies,  George.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Wilt  d^tffviaed  a$  a  woman. 
Wily.  0,  what  is  love  !  it  is  some  migbty  power. 
Else  could  it  never  conquer  George-a*Greene. 
Here  dwells  a  churl  that  keeps  away  his  love : 
I  know  the  worst,  an  if  I  be  espied, 
'Tis  but  a  beating ;  and  if  I  by  this  means 
Can  get  fair  Bettris  forth  her  father's  door. 
It  is  enough. 

Venus,  for  me,  of  all  the  gods  alone,  § 
Be  aiding  to  my  wily  enterprize  ! 

[Knocks  at  the  door. 
Enter  Gbue. 
Orime.  How  now  I  who  knocks  there  ?  what 
would  you  have  ? 
From  whence  came  youl  where  do  you  dwell? 
WUp.  I  am,  forsooth,  a  sempster^s  maid  hard- 

by. 

That  hath  brought  work  home  to  your  daughter.  || 

•  JT/io]  The 4to.  "We." 

t  lord]  The 4to.  "Lords." 

t  Martlemoi]  A  form  of  "  Jlfartinffuu.**— This  passage^ 
somewhat  varied,  and  without  its  present  ridicaloiu 
repetition,  occurs  again,  p.  260,  first  ooL 

B  Venui, forme,  qfaU the gode clone]  The 4to. ; 
*'  VewvLifoT  nu,  and  all  goes  alone" 
Beed,  apad  Dodaley's  Old  Playe,  printed; 

"  Venue  be /or  nu  and  she  alone." 

I  That  hath  Ifrought  work  homi  to  jfow  daughter}  Hero 


Orime,  Nay,  are  you  not 
Some  crafty  quean  that  cornea  &om  Geoige-a- 

Greene, 
That  rascal,  with  some  letters  to  my  daughter? 
I  will  have  you  search'd. 

Wily,  Alas,  sir,  it  is  Hebrew  unto  me, 
To  tell  me  of  Qeorge-a-Greene  or  any  other. 
Search  me,  good  sir,  and  if  you  find  a  letter 
About  me,  let  me  have  the  punishment  thafs  duei 

Orime.  Why  are  you  muffled  ?  I  like  you  the 
worse  for  that. 

WUy.  1  am  not,  sir,  asham'd  to  show  my  face ; 
Yet  loth  I  am  my  cheeks  should  take  the  air : 
Not  that  I'm  chary  of  my  beauty*s  hue. 
But  that  I'm  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache  sore. 

lUnmujftee. 

Orime,  [aside,]  A  pretty  wench,  of  Bmiling 
countenance  ! 
Old  men -can  like,  although  they  cannot  love ; 
Ay, 

And  love,  though  not  so  brief  as  young  men  cah. — 
Well, 

Go  in,  my  wench,  and  speak  with  my  daughter. 

ZExii  Wilt  into  the  lunue. 
1  wonder  much  at  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
Being  a  mighty  man,  as  still  he  is, 
Yet  for  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  king, 
Is  more  than  God  or  man  will  well  allow. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  talk  of  him ! 
My  mind  is  more  here  of  the  pretty  lass. 
Had  she  brought  some  forty  pounds  to  town,* 
I  could  be  content  to  make  her  my  wife  : 
Yet  I  have  heard  it  in  a  proverb  said. 
He  that  is  old  and  marries  with  a  lass, 
lies  but  at  home  and  proves  himself  an  ass. 

Enter,  from  the  hotue,  Bettbib  in  Wilt's  appareL 
How  now,  my  wench!  how  is't?  what^  not  a 

word? — 
Alss,  poor  soul,  the  tooth-ache  plagues  her  sore. — 
Well,  my  wench,  [Qiret  money. 

Here  is  an  angel  for  to  buy  theo  pins. 
And  I  pray  thee  use  mine  bouse ; 
The  oftener,  the  more  welcome :  farewelL   [Exit 
Bet.  0  blessed  love,  and  blessed  fortune  both ! 
But,  Bettris,  stand  not  here  to  talk  of  love. 
But  hie  thee  straight  unto  thy  George-a-Greone. 
Never  went  roe-buck  swifter  on  the  downs 
Than  I  will  trip  it  till  I  see  my  George.      [£nV« 

Enter  the  Eirl  or  Kbkdai^  Lord  BoKfTEu>,  8xa  GixBssr 
Abmstboxo,  and  Jbitkik. 

Ken.  Come  away,  Jenkin. 

"daughter"  ia  a  trisyUable:  aco  Walker's  Shaktepear^s 
Versification,  itc.,  p.  208. 
•  tovrn]  Qy.  "dowor"? 
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Jen.   Como,  here  is  his  house  {Knocki  aX  the 
door]. — Where  be  you,  ho  ? 

Oeo.  [loitkinJ]  Who  knocks  there  ? 

KefL,  Here  are  two  or  three  poor  xneoi  father, 
Would  epeak  with  you. 

Oeo.  [mthim]  Pray^givQ  your  man  leave  to  lead 
me  forth. 

Ken,  Go,  Jenkin,  fetch  him  forth. 

JsKcnr  ftrui^  firth  GsoiioE'A-Gbssns  disguited, 

Jen,  Come,  old  man. 

Ken,  Father, 
Here  are  three  poor  men  come  to  question  thee 
A  word  in  secret  that  concerns  their  lives. 

Geo,  Say  on,  my  son.* 

Ken.  Father,  I  am  sure  you  hear  the  news, 
how  that 
The  Earl  of  Kendal  wars  against  the  king. 
Kow,  father,  we  three  are  gentlemen  b^birth, 
But  younger  brethren  that  want  revenues. 
And  for  the  hope  we  have  to  be  preferr'd^ 
If  that  we  knew  that  we  shall  win, 
We  will  march  with  him  :  if  not, 
We  will  not  march  a  foot  to  London  more. 
Therefore,  good  father,  tell  us  what  shall  happen, 
Whether  the  king  or  the  Earl  of  Kendal  shall 

Oeo,  The  king,  my  son.  [win. 

Ken,  Art  thou  sure  of  that  1 

Geo,  Ay,  as  sure  as  thou  art  Heniy  Momford, 

The  one  Lord  Bonfield,  the  other  Sir  Gilbert 
[Armstrong]. 

Ken,  Why,  this  is  wondrous,  being  blind  of 

sight, 

Bis  deep  perceiverance  f  should  be  such  to  know 

us. 

Arm,   Magio  is  mighty  and  fortelleth  great 

matters. — 

Indeed,  father,  here  is  the  earl  come  to  see  thee> 

And  therefore,  good  father,  fable  not  with  him. 

G(o,  Welcome  is  the  earl  to  my  poor  cell,  and 

so 

Are  you,  my  lords ;  but  let  me  counsel  you 

To  leave  these  wars  against  your  king,  and  live 

In  quiet. 


•  jwi]  The4to.  "sonneg." 

f  p€reeiv«ranee\  8p«lt  in  the  4to.  "  perseuerance/'  i.  e. 
power  of  perceiving,  diacemment.  Compare  The  Widow 
(»  play  attribated  to  JoqaoD;  Fletcher,  and  Hiddleton) ; 

**  methinks  the  words 
ThemMlvea  should  make  him  do't,  had  he  but  the  per' 

cdreranee 
Of  a  oock-aparrow,**  te. 

Act  iii.  so.  2,— Middletoo'a  Workt,  iii.  388,  ed.  Dyco. 
(Compare,  too,  Bhakespeare'n  Cymhelinf,  "yet  this  imper- 
etiwrani  thh^,"  &c.,  act  iv.  ae.  1,  and  see  my  note  oa 
thatpftMago.) 


Ken.  Father,  we  come  not  for  advice  in  war. 
But  to  know  whether  we  shall  win  or  leese.* 

Geo.  Lose,  gentle  lords,  but  not  by  good  King 
Edward; 
A  baser  man  shall  give  you  all  the  foil. 

Ken.  Ay,  marry,  father,  what  man  is  that  ? 

Oeo,  Poor  Qeorge-a-Greene,  the  Pinner. 

Ken.  What  shall  he?. 

Oeo,  Pull  all  your  plomea  and  sore  dishonour 
you. 

Ken.  He!  as  how? 

Oeo,  Nay,  the  end  tries  all ;  but  so  it  will  fall 
out. 

Ken,  But  so  it  shall  not,  by  my  honour f 
Christ 
I'll  raise  my  camp,  and  fire  Wakefield  town. 
And  take  that  servile  Pinner  George-a-Qreene, 
And  butcher  him  before  King  Edward's  face. 

Oeo.  Good  my  lord,  be  not  offended, 
For  I  speak  no  more  than  art  reveals  to  me ; 
And  f^r  greater  proof. 
Give  your  man  leave  to  fetch  me  my  staff. 

Ken,  Jenkin,  fetch  liim  his  walking-staff. 

Jen,  {faring  it.]  Here  is  your  walking-staff. 

Geo,  1*11  prove  it  good  upon  your  carcasses, 
A  wiser  wizard  never  met  you  yet. 
Nor  one  that  better  could  foredoom  your  fall. 
Now  I  have  singled  you  here  alone, 
I  care  not  though  you  be  three  to  one. 

Ken.  Villain,  hast  thou  t  betray'd  us  1 

Geo.  Momford,  thou  Heat,  ne'er  was  I  traitor 
Only  devis'd  this  guile  to  draw  you  on  [yet; 
For  to  be  combatants. 

Now  conquer  me,  and  then  march  on  to  London : 
But  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  hold  you  task. 

Arm,  Come,  my  lord,  cheerly^  I'll  kill  him 
hand  to  hand. 

Ken,  A  thousand  pound  to  him  that  strikes 
that  stroke  1 

Oeo,  Then  give  it  me,  for  I  will  have  the  first 
{Here  Vuy  fight ;  Geobob  itiOi  Sir  Qn^xBT  Abm- 
STBONO,  fxnd,  taku  the  other  two  priwnen, 

Bon,  Stay,  George^  we  do  appeal. 

Geo,  To  whom  ? 

Bon,  Why,  to  the  king : 
For  rather  had  we  bide  what  he  appoints. 
Than  here  be  murdered  by  a  servile  groom. 

Ken,  What  wilt  thou  do  with  us  ? 

Geo,  Even  as  Lord  Bonfield  wist, 
Tou  shall  unto  the  king ;  and,  for  that  purpose. 
See  where  the  Justice  is  plac'd. 


*  leeu\  L  e.  lose. 

t  honour"]  Qy.  "honour'd"? 

X  haUthou]  Qy.  «*  thou  hast"  t 
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JEnter  JuBtioe. 

Jus,  Now,  my  Lord  of  Kendal^  where  be  all 

your  threats  ? 

Even  as  the  cause,  so  is  the  combat  fallen^ 

Else  one  could  never  have  conquered  three. 

Ken.  I  pray  thee,  Woodroffe,  do  not  twit  me; 

If  I  have  faulted,  I  must  make  amends. 

Oeo.  Master  Woodroffe,  here  is  not  a  place  for 

many  words : 

I  beseech  ye,  sir,  dischax^e  all  his  soldiere. 

That  every  man  may  go  home  unto  hia  own 

house. 

Jus,   It  shall  be  so.     What  wilt  thou  do, 

Qeozge] 

Oeo,  Master  Woodroffe,  look  to  your*  charge ; 

Leave  me  to  myself. 

Jui.  Come,  my  lords. 

[Exeunt  aU  except  Osobgk.* 

Oeo,  Here  sit  thou,  George,  wearing  a  willow- 
wreath, 
As  one  despairing  of  thy  beauteous  love. 
Fie,  Gtoorge  !  no  more ; 
Pine  not  away  for  that  which  cannot  be. 
I  cannot  joy  in  any  earthly  bliss, 
So  long  as  I  do  want  my  Bettris.f 

JBnterJxsKOt. 

Jen,  Who  see  a  master  of  mine  9 

Oeo,  How  now,  sirrah  !  whither  away  f 

Jen,  Whither  away  !  why,  who  do  you  take 
me  to  be? 

Oeo.  Why,  Jenkin,  my  man. 

Jen.  1  was  so  once  indeed,  but  now  the  case  is 

Oeo.  I  pray  thee,  as  how !  [altered. 

Jen.  Were  not  you  a  fortune-teller  to*day  ? 

Oeo.  Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Jen.  So  sure  am  I  become  a  juggler.    What 
will  you  say  if  I  juggle  your  sweet-heart  ? 

Geo.  Peace,  prating  lose!  !  her  jealous  father 
Doth  wait  o*er  her  with  such  suspicious  eyes. 
That,  if  a  man  but  dally  by  her  feet, 
He  thinks  it  straight  a  wiccht  to  charm  hia 
daughter. 

Jen,  Well,  what  vnll  you  give  me,  if  I  bring 
her  hither? 

*  Exeunt  all  except  George]  Here  a  change  of  scene  is 
Bup|x>sed. — Sec  note  •,  p.  160,  sec  col.,  note  *,  p.  237, 
fint  col.,  and  note  X*  !>•  265,  first  coL 
t  Bftlria]  A  trisyllable  here,— J3d(«ru  «=  Beatrice. 
X  a  tPi/M]  i.  e.  a  sdrcerer,— as  Is  remarked  by  Walker 
{Crit.  Exam,  of  the  text  of  Siinketpeare,  tc.  IL  89),  who  ar^ 
ranges  the  i^osjiago  thus ; 

"  Her  Jealous  father  doth  wait  over  her 
With  sTich  suspicious  eyos»  that,  if  a  man 
But  dally  by  her  feet,  he  thinks  it  straight 
A  witch  to  charm  his  daughter." 


Oeo.  A  suit  of  green,  and  twenty  crowns 
besides. 

Jen,  Well,  by  your  leare,  give  me  room.    You 

must  give  me  something  that  you  have  lately 

worn. 

Oeo.  Here  Lb  a  gown,  will  that  serve  youl 

[Oivagoimn. 

Jen,  Ay,  this  wiU  serve  me.     Keep  out  of  my 
circle^ 
Leat  you  be  torn  in  pieces  with  she-devils.—- 
Mistress  BeCtris,  once,  twice,  thrice  I 

Jekkik  thrtms  the  gown  in,  and  Bbtbis  comci  out. 
0,  is  this  no  cunning  1  * 

Oeo.  Is  this  my  love,  or  is  it  but  her  shadow  f 

Jen,  Ay,  this  is  the  shadow,  but  here  is  the 
substance. 

Oeo.  Tell  me,t  sweet  love,  what  good  fortune 
bfiiught  thee  hither? 
For  one  it  was  that  favoured  Qeoige-a-Qreene. 

BeL  Both  love  and  fortune  brought  me  to  my 
Qeorgo, 
In  whose  sweet  sight  is  all  my  heart's  content. 

Oeo.  Tell  me,  sweet  love,  how  cam'st  thou  from 
thy  father's? 

Bet.  A  willing  mind  hath  many  slips  in  love : 
It  was  not  I,  but  Wily,  thy  sweet  boy. 

Oeo,  And  where  is  Wily  now  1 

Bdt.  In  my  apparel,  in  my  chamber  stilL 

Oeo.  Jenkin,  come  hither :  go  to  Bradford, 

And  listen  out  your  fellow  Wily. — 

Come,  Bettris,  let  us  in, 

And  in  my  cottage  we  will  ait  and  talk. 

[JZxamt. 

Enter  Kino  Edwabd,  James  Kixo  or  Bcon^  Lobd 
Wabwick,  Cuddt,  and  Trun. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Scotland,  I  do  hold  it  bard. 
Seeing  a  league  of  truce  was  late  confirm'd 
'Twixt  you  and  me,  without  displeasure  offer*d 
You  should  make  such  invasion  in  my  land. 
The  TOWS  of  kings  should  be  as  oraclee, 
Not  blemish'd  with  the  stain  of  any  breach ; 
Chiefly  where  fealty  and  homago  will^  it. 

K,  James.  Brother  of  England,  rub  not  the  sore 
afresh ; 
My  conscience  grieyes  me  for  my  deep  misdeed. 
I  have  the  worst ;  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
There  scap'd  not  full  five  thousand  from  the 
field. 


*  U  this  no  cwtning  f]  Qy.  "  this  is  no  cunning!"^ 
}  Tell  9M«,  ^.]  It  is  plain  from  Bettzis's  answer  thfti 
something  has  dropt  out  hero. 
}  teUl]  Thoito.  ''willoth.** 
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K,  £dw.  Qnmerejf  Musgrove,  else  it  had  gone 
hard: 
Cuddy,  ril  quite  thee  well  ere  we  two  part. 

K.  Jama,  But  had  not  his  old  father,  William 
Mttsgrove, 
Played  twice  the  man,  I  had  not  now  been  here. 
A  stronger  man  I  seldom  felt  before ; 
But  one*  of  more  resolute  valiance 
Treads  not,  I  think,  upon  the  English  ground. 

jSl,  £dw,  I  wot  well,  Musgrove  shall  not  lose 
his  hire. 

Cud,  An  it  please  your  grace,  my  father  was 
Fivo-ecore  and  three  at  Midsummer  last  past : 
Tet  t  had  King  Jamy  been  as  good  as  George-a- 

Qreene, 
Tet  Billy  Musgrove  would  have  fought  with  him. 

K»  EdiB,  Ab  Qeorge-a-Greene ! 
I  pray  thee.  Cuddy,  let  me  question  thee. 
Much  have  I  heard,  since  I  came  to  my  crown, 
Many  in  manner  of  a  proverb  say, 
'*  Were  he  as  good  as  George-a-Greene,  I  would 

strike  him  sure." 
I  pray  thee  tell  mo,  Cuddy,  canst  thou  inform 

me. 
What  is  that  Geoige-a-Qreene  ? 

Oud,  Know,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  the  man, 
But  mickle  talk  is  of  him  in  the  country  : 
They  say  he  is  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  town : 
But  for  his  other  qualities,  I  let  alone. 

War,  May  it  pleaso  your  grace,  I  know  the 
man  too  well. 

K,  Edw.  Too  well !  why  so,  Warwick? 

War,  For  once  he  swinged  me  till  my  bones 
did  ache. 

K,  Mvo,  Why,  dares  he  strike  an  earl  ? 

War,  An  earl,  my  lord  1  nay,  he  will  strike  a 
king, 
Bo  it  not  King  Edward.  For  stature  he  is  from'd 
Like  to  the  picture  of  stout  Hercules, 
And  for  his  carriage  passeth  Robin  Hood. 
The  boldest  earl  or  baron  of  your  land, 
That  offereth  scath  unto  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
George  will  arrest  his  pledge  unto  the  pound ; 
And  whoso  resisteth  bears  away  the  blows, 
For  ho  himself  is  good  enough  for  three. 

K,  Edw.  Why,  this  is  wondrous.    My  lord  of 
Warwick, 
Sore  do  I  long  to  see  this  George-a^reene. 
But  leaving  him,  what  shall  we  do,  my  lord. 
For  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  the  north  ? 


*  Bui  ontf  &C.J  Qy. 

'*  And  on*  o/yftllanco  moro  resolato 
Trtad»  notf"  Ac. 
f  Yd   »    ,    .    Tet]  Soma  oorruptSoD,  of  course. 


They  *  are  now  marching  up  to  Doncaster. — 
Soft !  who  have  we  there  ? 

Enter  one  uith  the  Earl  or  Kendal  prUoner, 
Chid.  Here  is  a  traitor,  the  Earl  of  Kendal. 
K.  Edw.  Aspiring  traitor  !  how  darest  thou 
Once  cast  thine  eyes  upon  thy  sovereign 
That  honoured  ^ee  with   kindness    and  with 

favour  ? 
But  I  will  make  thee  by  t  this  treason  dear. 
Ken.  Good  my  lord, — 
K.  Edw.  Reply  not,  traitor. — 
Tell  me.  Cuddy,  whose  deed  of  honour 
Won  the  vict^ory  against  this  rebel  ? 

(hid,  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 
K,  Edw.  George-a-Greene  1  now  shall  I  hear 
Certain,  what  this  Pinner  is.  [news 

Discourse  it  briefly,  Cuddy,  how  it^befelL 
Cikd.  Kendal  and  Bonfield,  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Armstrong, 
Came  to  Wakefield  town  disguis'd. 
And  there  spoke  ill  of  your  grace ; 
Which  George  but  hearing,  feird  them  at  his  feet. 
And,  had  not  rescue  come  intot  the  place, 
George  had  slain  them  §  in  his  close  of  wheat. 

K,  Edw.  But,  Cuddy, 
Canst  thou  not  tell  where  I  might  give  and  grant 
Some  thing  that  might  please 
And  highly  gratify  the  Pinner's  thoughts  ? 
Cud.  This  at  their  parting  George  did  say  to 
me||; 
"  If  the  king  vouchsafe  of  this  my  service. 
Then,  gentle  Cuddy,  kneel  upon  thy  knee. 
And  himibly  crave  a  boon  of  him  for  me.** 
K.  Edw,  Cuddy,  what  is  it  f 
Cud.  It  is  his  will  your  grace  would  pardon 
them, 
And  let  them  live,  although  they  have  offended. 
jST.  Edw,   I  think   the   man   striveth  to  be 
glorious. 
Well,  George  hath  crav*d  it^  and  it  shall  be 

granted. 
Which  none  bat  he  in  England  should  have 

gotten. — 
Live,  Kendal,  but  as  prisoner. 
So  shalt  thou  end  thy  days  within  the  Tower. 


•  They]  Qy.  "That"? 

t  hjf]  L  e.  aby.  (In  p.  259,  first  col.,  we  Laye  bad 
"but  thoa  Bhalt  dear  afty  this  blow.") 

X  iiUo]  For  **ufUo'* :  aco  nolo  f,  p.  Ill,  boc.  col. 

§  them]  The  4to.  "him."    Thia  account  iaatvarionc 
with  what  haa  occurred  in  p.  261,  aec.  col. 

II  ThU  at  their  parting  George  did  Bay  to  me,  Ac]  Tet 
Cuddy  a  little  before  boa  told  the  king  ho  never  saw 
George-a-Qroene 
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Ken.  Qraciousis  Edward  to  offending  subjects* 
K.  James,  My  Lord  of  Kendal^  you  are  welcome 

to  the  court 
JT.  Edw.  Nay,  but  ill-come  as  it  falls  out  now ; 
Ay. 

Ill-come  indeed,  W6re*t  not  for  George-a-Qreene. 
But,  gentle  king,  for  so  you  would  aver. 
And  Edward*8  betters,  I  salute  you  both, 
And  here  I  vow  by  good  Saint  George, 
You'll  gain   but  little   when   your   sums   are 

counted. 
I  Bore  do  long  to  see  this  G^rge-o-Greene  : 
And  for  because  I  never  saw  the  norths 
I  will  forthwith  go  see  it;  • 

And  for  that  to  none  I  will  be  known,  we  will 
Bisguise  ourselves  and  steal  down  secretly, 
Thou  and  I,  King  James,  Cuddy,  and  two  or 

three, 
And  make  a  merry  journey  for  a  month. — 
Away,  then,  conduct  him  to  the  Tower. — 
Come  on,  King  James,  my  heart  must  needs  be 

merry,         * 
If  fortune  make  such  havock  of  our  foes.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Robik  Hood,  Maid  Mabxak,  Sgarlst,  and  Much. 

Bob.    Why  la  not  lovely  Marian    blithe    of 
cheer? 
What  ails  my  lemon,*  that  she  gins  to  lour  ? 
Say,  good  Marian,  why  art  thou  so  sad  ? 

Mar,  Nothing,  my  Kobin,  grieves  me  to  the 
heart 
But^  whensoever  I  do  walk  abroad, 
I  hear  no  songs  but  all  of  George-a-Greene ; 
Bettris,  his  fair  leman,  passeth  me : 
And  this,  my  Robin,  galls  my  very^souL 

Hob.  Content  thee  f : 
What  recks  it  us,  though  George-a-Greene  be 
So  long  as  he  doth  proffer  us  no  scath  f      [stout, 
Envy  doth  seldom  hurt  but  to  itself; 
And  therefore,  Marian,  smile  upon  thy  Robin. 

Mar,  Never  will  Marian  smile  upon  her  Robin, 
Nor  lie  with  him  under  the  green-wood  shade, 
Till  that  thou  go  to  Wakefield  on  a  green, 
And  beat  the  Pinner  for  the  love  of  me. 

2tob»  Content  thee,  Marian,  I  will  ease  thy 
grief, 
My  merry  men  and  I  will  thither  stray ; 
And  here  I  vow  that,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
I  will  beat  George-a-Gi'eene,  or  he  shall  beat  me. 

Scar.  As  I  am  Scarlet,  next  to  Little  John, 
One  of  the  boldest  yeomen  of  the  crew, 

*  leman]  i.  e.  mistress,  love. 

t  thee}  Not  in  the  4to.    But  comiiaro  Robin's  next 
speech. 


So  will  I  wend  with  Robin  all  along, 
And  try  this  Pinner  what  he  dares  do.  * 

Afuch,  As  I  am  Much,  the  miller  s  son. 
That  left  my  mill  to  go  with  thee. 
And  nillf  repent  that  I  have  done. 
This  pleasant  life  contenteth  me ; 
In  aught  I  may,  to  do  thee  good, 
ril  live  and  die  with  Robin  Hood. 

Mar.  And,  Robin,  Marian  she  will  go  with 
thee, 
To  see  fair  Bettris  how  bright  she  is  of  blee.^ 

Jtob.  Marian,  thou  shalt  go  with  thy  Robin. — 
Bend  up  your  bows,  and  see  your  strings  be 

tight, 
The  arrows  keen,  and  every  thing  be  ready. 
And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck, 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground* 

Scar.  1  will  have  Friar  Tuck's. 

Much.  I  will  have  Little  John's. 

Rob,  I  will  have  one  made  of  an  ashen  plank,§ 
Able  to  bear  a  bout  or  two. — 
Then  come  on,  Marian,  let  us  go ; 
For  befoi*e  the  sun  doth  show  the  morning  day,|| 
I  will  be  at  Wakefield  to  see  this  Pinner,  George- 
a-Greene.  [Exeunt. 

A  Shoemaker  f  at  work :'  enter  Jtinax,  carrying;  a  ttoff. 

Jen.  My  masters,**  ho  that  hath  neither  meat 
nor  money,  and  hath  lost  his  credit  with  the  ale- 
wife,  for  anything  I  know,  may  go  supperlesa  to 
bed. — But,  soft !  who  is  here  ?  here  is  a  shoe- 
maker; he  knows  where  is  the  best  ale. — 
Shoemaker,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  where  is  the 
best  ale  in  the  town  ? 

Shoe.  Afore,  afore,  follow  thy  nose;  at  the 
sign  of  the  Egg-shell. 

Jen,  Come,  shoemaker,  if  thou  wilt,  and  take 
thy  part  of  a  pot. 

Shoe,  [coming  forward.]  Sirrah,  down  with  your 
staff,  down  with  your  staff. 

Jen.  Why,  how  now  I  is  the  fellow  mad  ?    I 

*  And  try  thU  Pinner  vhat  he  dara  doj  Here  "  daxvs  "• 
is  a  dissyllablo :  sea  Walker's  Shaketpearc"*  Vert\/Ui»tU>n, 
&c.,  p.  146. 

t  nUl]  1.  e.  will  not 

t  how  bright  she  ie  of  blee]  Sriffhi  ofUtelamn.  exprof*- 
sion  frequent  in  old  ballads :  hlee  is  colour,  complexi<m 
(Sax.  bUo). 

S  pZanit]  The  4to.  **plunke.''  Qy.  "plant"?— "The 
oiitor  suggests  *  plant*;  but  plank  is  surely  right,  out 
of  which  the  bat  is  to  bo  cut"  Mev,  J.  MUSord^-^tHt, 
Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  218. 

II  Vu  morning  day]  Qy.  "his»nominj7rfty*'T 

f  A  Shoemaker,  &c.]  Tho  4 to.  has  "Euter  a  ShoomahtT 
bitting  Tpon  tho  stage  at  uorkt,  Unkin  to  him." 

"*  My  maetem,  Ac]  Bee  note  *,  p.  204,  sec.  coL 
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pray  thee  tell  me,  why  should  I  hold  down  my 
staff  I 

Shoe,  You  will  down  with  him,  will  you  not,  sir? 

Jen,  Why,  tell  me  wherefore  f 

ShiOe.  My  friend,  this  is  the  town  of  merry 
Wakefield,  and  here  is  a  custom  held,  that  none 
shall  pass  with  his  staff  on  his  shoulders  but  ho 
must  have  a  bout  with  me ;  and  so  shall  you,  sir. 

Jen,  And  so  will  not  I,*  sir. 

Shoe,  That  will  I  try.  Barking  dogs  bite  not 
the  sorest. 

Je».  [aride.]  I  would  to  God  I  were  once  well 
rid  of  him. 

Shoe.  Kow,  what,  will  you  down  with  your 
staff? 

Jen,  Why,  you  are  not  in  earnest,  ore  you  ? 

Shoe,  If  I  am  not,  take  that.  [Strikes  him, 

Jen,  You  whoreson  oowardly  scab,  it  is  but  the 
part  of  a  dapperdudgeon  f  to  strike  a  man  in  the 
street.  But  darest  thou  walk  to  the  town's  end 
with  me  I 

Shoe,  Ay,,that  I  dare  do :  but  stay  till  I  lay  in 
my  tools,  and  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  town's 
end  presently. 

/(8fk  [cuide]  I  would  I  knew  how  to  be  rid  of 
this  fellow. 

Shoe,  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  to  the  town's  end 
now,  sir  ? 

Jen.  Ay,  sir,  come. — Now  we  are  at  the  town's 
end,t  what  say  you  now  1 

Shoe.  Marry,  come,  let  us  even  have  a  bout. 
'Jen,  Ha,  stay  a  little ;  hold  thy  hands,  I  pray 

Shoe,  Why,  what's  the  matter  1  [thee. 

Jen.  Faith,  I  am  Under-pinnerof  the§  town,  and 
there  is  an  order,  which  if  I  do  not  keep,  I  shall 
be  turned  out  of  mine  office. 

Shoe.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Jen.  Whensoever  I  go  to  fight  with  anybody,  I 
uso  to  flourish  my  staff  thrice  about  my  head 
before  I  strike,  and  then  show  no  favour. 

/S%0€.  Well,  sir,  and  till  then  I  will  not  strike 
thee. 

Jen,  Well,  sir,  here  is  once,  twice : — here  is  my 
hand,  I  will  never  do  it  the  third  time. 

Shoe.  Why,  then,  I  see  we  shall  not  fight. 

*  wiS  noi/]i.Q,  will  not  I  down  with  my  staff. 

t  ({app«rdtttfptf<m]  l.e.  beggar.  (Aelapnlish,— awooden 
dUh  wiih  a  moveabla  lid,  which  they  clapped  to  show 
that  it  waa  empty, — mod  to  be  carried  by  beggars.) 

X  Jfaw  ve  are  at  tkt  t(mn'i  ettd,  &g  ]  Here,  after  Jenkin 
had  said  "Ay,  sir,  come/'  and  had  walked  round  the 
stage  with  the  Shoemaker,  the  audience  were  to  suppose 
that  tho  Boene  was  changed  to  "the  town's  end."  See 
note  *,  pL  2(32,  fint  col. 

I  the]  ThtAio.  *'a." 


Jen,  Faith,  no :  come,  I  will  give  thee  two  pots 
of  the  best  ale,  and  be  friends. 

Shoe,  [cuide.]  Faith,  I  see  it  is  as  hard  to  get 
water  out  of  a  flint  as  to  get  him  to  have  a  bout 
with  me:  therefore  I  will  outer  into  him  for 
some  good  cheer. — ^lirly  friend,  I  see  thou  art  a 
faint-hearted  fellow,  thou  hast  no  stomach  to 
flght,  therefore  let  us  go  to  the  ale-house  and 
drink. 

Jer^  Well,  content :  go  thy  ways,  and  say  thy 
prayers,  thou  scapest  my  hands  to-day.    [Exeunt. 

Sitter  Qsorob-a-Grebnk  and  Bbttbis. 
Geo.  Tell  me,  sweet  love,  how  is  thy  mind  con- 
tent? 
What,  canst  thou  brook  to  live  with  Qeoige-a- 
Qreene  ? 
Bet.  0,  George,  how  little  pleasing  are  these 
words  1 
Came  I  from  Bradford  for  the  love  of  thee, 
And  left  my  fi^ther  for  so  sweet  a  friend  ? 
Here  will  I  live  until  my  life  do  end. 

Geo.  Happy  am  I  to  have  so  sweet  a  love. — 
But  what  are  these  come  tracing  here  along  ? 
Bet.  Three  men  come  striking  through  tho 
com,  my  love. 

Enter  Robik  Hood,  Scaslkt,  Mucb,  and  Mim  Mariak. 

Geo.  Back  again,  you  foolish  travellers. 
For  you  are  wrong,  and  may  not  wend  this  way. 

JRcb.  That  were  great  shame.-   Kow,  by  my 
soul,  proud  sir, 
We  be  three  tall*  yeomen, and  thou  art  but  one. — 
Come,  we  will  forward  in  despite  of  him. 

Geo,  Leap  the  ditch,  or  I  will  make  you  skip. 
What,  cannot  the  highway  serve  your  turn. 
But  you  must  make  a  path  over  the  com  ? 

Bob.  Why,  art  thou  mad?  darest  thou  encoun- 
<ter  three  ? 
We  are  no  babes,  man,  look  upon  our  limbs. 

Geo,  Sirrah, 
The  biggest  limbs  have  not  the  stoutest  hearts. 
Were  ye  as  good  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  three 

merry  men, 
m  f  drive  you  back  the  same  way  that  ye  came. 
Be  ye  men,  ye  scorn  to  encounter  mo  all  at  once; 
But  be  ye  cowards,  set  upon  me  all  three. 
And  try  the  Pinner  what  he  dares  perform. 

Scar.  Were  thou  as  high  in  deeds 
As  thou  art  haughty  in  words. 
Thou  well  mightst  be  a  champion  for  a  king : 

*  tall]  i.  e.  bold,  brave, 
t  Were  ye    .... 
/7{,  &c.]  See  note  t*  P*  123,  sec.  ool.,  and  note  t»  P- 
2o9,  first  coL 
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Bub  empty  veasela  have  the  loudest  aoundsy 
And  coworda  prattle  more  than  men  of  worth. 

Qeo,  Sinsab,  dorest  thou  try  me  f 

Scar,  Ay,  sirrah,  that  I  dare. 

[Theyfightj  and  GaoBGE-A-OBEZKZ  heati  him. 

Much,  How  now  1  what,  art  thou  down  ? — 
Come,  sir,  I  am  next. 

IThej;  fight,  and  Geoboe-a-Obbikb  beatt  /urn. 

Hob,  Come,  sirrah,  now  to  me :  spare  me  not. 
For  I'll  not  spare  thee. 

Cho,  Make  no  doubt  I  will  be  as  liberal  to  thee. 

{They fight,'  Robik  Hood  ttayt. 

Mob,  Stay,  George,  for  here  I  do  protest. 
Thou  art  the  stoutest  champion  that  ever  I 
Laid  hands  upon. 

Qto,  Soft,  you  sir !  by  your  leave,  you  lie ; 
Tou  never  yet  laid  hands  on  me. 

i2o&.  George,  wilt  thou*  forsake  Wakefield, 
And  go  with  me  ? 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  shall  be  thy  fee, 

Qeo,  Why,  who  art  thou  ? 

Rob,  Why,  Robin  Hood : 
I  am  come  hither  with  my  Marian 
And  these  my  yeomen  for  to  visit  thee. 

Cko,  Robin  Hood  1 
Next  to  King  Edward  art  thou  lieff  to  me. 
Welcome,  sweet  Robin ;  welcome.  Maid  Marian; 
And  welcome,  you  my  firiends.    Will  you  to  my 

poor  house  ? 
Tou  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  MartlemaB,t 
Mutton  and  veal :  if  this  like  yon  not. 
Take  that  you  find,  or  that  you  bring,  for  me. 

Rob,  Godameroies,  good  George, 
I'll  be  thy  guest  tonlay. 

Cho,  Robin,  therein  thou  honoureat  me. 
ril  lead  the  way.  [fixewni. 

Several  Shoemakers  at  vork:  enter  Kma  Edwabd  and 
Jajob  Kixq  or  Sootb  ditguued,  each  earring  a  ^iaff„ 

K,  Edw,  Come  on.  King  James ;  now  we  are 
thus  disguis'd. 
There  is  none,  I  know,  will  take  ub  to  be  kings : 
I  think  we  are  now  in  Bradford, 
Where  all  the  merty  shoemakers  dwelL 
Pint  Shoe,  [coming  forward,]  Down  with  your 
staves,  my  friends, 
Down  with  them. 


•  George,  vitt  thm,  tc]  Soo  the  Ballad  at  tho  o&d  of 
this  play, 
t  iM/J  L  e.  dear. 
t  MartUmae]  Bee  note  I,  p.  200,  fint  ooL 


K,  Rdw.  Down  with  our  staves  1    I  pray  thee^ 
why  80 1 

First  Shoe,  My  friend,  I  see  thou  art  a  stxviger 
here. 
Else  wouldst  thou  not  have  question*d  of  the 
This  is  the  town  of  merry  Bradford,  [thing. 

And  here  hath  been  a  custom  kept  of  old. 
That  none  may  bear  his  staff  upon  his  neck. 
But  trail  it  all  along  throughout  the  town. 
Unless  they  mean  to  have  a  bout  with  me. 

K,  Edw,  But  hear  you,  sir,  hath  the  king 
granted  you 
This  custom  1 

First  Shoe.  King  or  kaiaar,  nono  shall  pass  this 
way. 
Except  Kiog  Edward; 

No,  not  the  stoutest  groom  that  haunts  hiaoonrt: 
Therefore  down  with  your  staves. 

jST.  JEdw,  What  were  we  best  to  do  t 

K,  James,  Faith,   my   lord,   they   are  atont 
fellows ; 
And,  because  we  will  see  some  sporty 
We  will  trail  our  staves. 

jSl,  Edw,  Hear'st  thou,  my  friend? 
Because  we  are  men  of  peace  and  travellers^ 
We  are  content  to  trail  our  staves. 

First  Shoe*  The  way  Ues  before  you,  go  along. 

Enter  BoBtv  Hood  ofid  Georoe-a-Grsxhs,  dUgvisti, 

Rob,  See,  George,  two  men  are  paanng  thiougU 
the  town, 
Two  lusty  men,  and  yet  they  trail  their  staves* 

Oeo,  Robin, 
They  are  some  peasants  trick'd  in   yeoman's 

weeds. — 
Hollo,  you  two  travellen ! 
K,  Edw.  Call  you  us,  sir  1 
Oeo,  Ay,  you.    Are  ye  not  big  enough  to  bear 
Your  bats  upon  your  necks,  but  you  must  tnil 

them 
Along  the  streets  f , 

K,  Edw,  Tes,  sir,  we  are  big  enough ; 
But  here  is  a  custom  kept, 
That  none  may  pass,  his  staff  upon  his  neck, 
Unless  he  trail  it  at  the  weapon's  point. 
Sir,  we  are  men  of  peace,  and  love  to  sleep 
In  our  whole  skins,  and  therefore  quietness  is  beat. 
Oeo.  Base-minded  peasants,  worthless  to  bo 
men  f 
What,  have  you  bones  and  limbs  to  strike  a  blow. 
And  be  your  hearts  so  faint  you  cannot  fight  f 
Were't  not  for  shame,  I  would  drub*  yourahoul- 
ders  well, 

•  drub}  The  4ta  ••  uhrub."  * 
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And  teach  you  manhood  'gainst  another  time. 

First  Shoe.  Well   preach'd,   Sir   Jock  1  down 
with  yonr  staff !  [wise,  keep  down 

K.  Edw,  Do  you  hear,  my  friends?  an  you  be 
Tour  staves,  for  all  the  town  will  rise  upon  you. 

Oeo,  Thou  speakest  like  an  honest  quiet  fellow: 
But  hear  you  me ;  in  spite  of  aU  the  swains 
Of  Bradford  town,  bear  me  your  staves  upon 

your  necks, 
Or,  to  begin  withal,  111  baste  you  both  so  well, 
Tou  were  never  better  basted  in  your  lives. 

K.  Edw,  We  will  hold  up  our  staves. 

GBORaE*A-OasxNE^^U«  wt£%  the  Shoemakers,  aM  htati 

them  aU  down. 

Geo.  What,  have  you  any  more  ? 
Call  all  your  town  forth,  cut  and  longtaH* 

Tkt  Shoemakers  diKiiWT  OEOKQE-A-GiisKSfS. 

Firtt  Shoe.  What,  Qeorge-a-Qreene,  is  it  you  ? 
A  plague  foundf  you  I 
I  think  you  long*d  to  swinge  me  well. 
Come,  George^  we  will  crush  a  pot  before  we  parL 

Geo.  A  pot,  you  slave  !  we  will  have  an  hun- 
dred.— 
Here,  Will  Perkins,  take  my  purse,  fetch  me 
A  stand  of  ale,  and  set  [it]  in  the  market-place, 
That  all  may  drink  that  ore  athirst  this  day ; 
For  this  is  for  a  fee  to  welcome  Robin  Hood 
To  Bradford  town. 

Tkt  ttand  of  alt  it  l»rought  ovi,  and  theyfdU  a  drinking. 
Here,  Robin,  sit  thou  here ; 
For  thou  art  the  best  man  at  the  board  this  day. 
You  that  are  strangers,  place  yourselves  where 
Robin,  [you  will. 

Here's  a  carouse  to  good  King  Edward's  self; 
And  they  that  love  him  not,  I  would  we  had 
The  basting  of  them  a  little. 

*  eid  and  longtait]  This  expreadoa,  it  would  seem,  was 
OTigbuUly  applied  to  dog^ :  "Yea,  even  their  verie  dogg. 
Rug,  Rig,  and  Riabie,  yea,  cut  and  long-taile,  they  shall 
bo  welcome."  Ulpian  Fulwell's  Art  of  Flatter^,  1576,  sig. 
O  S.  (In  his  note  on  "call  mo  cut,"  Twd/th-Niifht,  act  ii. 
so.  3,  Shctttpeare,  li  671,  ed  1858,  Mr.  Colher  writes ; 
**  'Cut '  (as  SteeTeoa  suggests)  was  probably  abbreviated 
from  cttrta^  a  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked ;  and 
heooo  the  frequent  opposition,  in  old  comic  writers,  of 
cui  and  Umg-taU.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  in  a  note  on  '  Wit 
at  sereral  Weapons '  (B.  and  F.  iv.  39)  says  that  ctU  and 
longtail  means  'dogs  of  all  kinds.*  What  marks  of  ad- 
miration would  ho  not  have  placed  after  it»  if  any  other 
editor  had  committed  such  a  mistake  1 "  But  Mr.  Col- 
lier^B  memory  must  be  sadly  impaired ;  for  his  note  on 
*'oQme  cut  and  long-tail ".  Mtny  Wiva  of  Windtor,  act 
ill.  sc.  4,  JBAaiitpeart,  I  22%  ed.  1858,  runs  thus ;  "  A 
phrase  expreeslTS  of  dogs  of  every  kind;  which  Slender 
sppUei  to  penwas  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by  [tie] 
Pompoy  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Wit  at  several 
Weapons*  (edit.  Dyoe.  iv,  p.  30)^"  &o.) 

f  found]  i.  Ob  confound. 


Enter  the  Earl  or  Warwick  with  other  Noblemen,  bring' 
ing  out  the  King's  garttientt :  then  Okorob-a-Grxeitk 
and  the  rat  kneel  down  to  the  King. 

jST.  £dw.  Come,    masters,    all    fellows.— Nay, 
Robin, 
You  are  the  best  man  at  the  board  to-day.— 
Rise  up,  Qeorge. 
Oeo,  Nay,  good  my  liege,  ill-nurtured  we  were, 
then: 
Though  we  Yorkshire  men  be  blimt  of  speech. 
And  little  skill'd  in  court  or  such  quaint  fashions, 
Yet  naturo  teacheth  us  duty  to  our  king; 
Therefore  I 

Humbly  beseech  you  pardon  George-a-Greene. 
JHob,  And,  good  my  lord,  a  pardon  for  poor 
Robin; 
And  for  us  all  a  pardon,  good  King  Edward. 
First  Shoe.  I  pray  you,  a  pardon  for  the  shoe- 
makers. 
K,  Edw.  I  frankly  grant  a  pardon  to-you  all: 

[They  rise. 

And,  Qeorge-a-Greene,*  give  me  thy  hand ; 
There's  none  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself; 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  naught  but  truth. 

Oeo.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
That  which  I  did  against  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
'Twaa  but  a  subject's  duty  to  his  sovereign, 
And  therefore  little  merit[e]  such  good  words. 

K,  Edw,  But  ere  I  go,  I'll  grace  thee  with  good 
deeds. 
Say  what  King  Edward  may  perform, 
And  thou  shalt  have  it,  being  in  England's  bounds. 

Geo.  I  have  a  lovely  leman,t 
As  bright  of  hleet  as  is  the  silver  moon. 
And  old  Grime  her  father  will  not  let  her  match 
With  me,  because  I  am  a  Pinner, 
Although  I  love  her,  and  she  me,  dearly. 

K.  Edw.  Where  is  she  f 

Oeo.  At  home  at  my  poor  house, 
And  vows  never  to  marry  unless  her  father 
Give  consent ;  which  is  my  great  grief,  my  lord. 

E.  Edw.  If  this  be   all,    I  will  despatch  it 
straight ; 


*  And,  George-a-Oreenef  tc.}  Mr.  Collier  (Hid.  of  Etigl. 
Dram.  Poet,  iii  167)  cites  this  passage  with  the  following 
regulation ; 

"  And  Qeoige-a-Greone,  give  me  thy  hand :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong," — 

observing  that  "  the  word  *  England '  is  to  be  pronounced 
OS  a  trisyllabic. "  But  though  our  early  poets  occasionally 
use  "England  "  as  a  trisyllabic,  they  certainly  never  in- 
tended it  to  bo  accented  "  Eng^land." 

t  leman]  i.  e.  mistress,  love. 

X  Ifright  cf  Uee]  See  note  U  p.  264,  sec.  ooL 
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ril  send  for  Grime  and  force  him  give  bis  grant : 
He  will  not  deny  King  Edward  such  a  suit. 

EtOtr  Jknriv. 

Jen.  Ho,  who  saw  a  master  of  mine  1  0,  he  is 
gotten  into  companyi  an  a  body  should  rake  hell 
for  company. 

Geo.  Peace,  ye  slave  !  see  where  King  Edward  is. 

K.  Edw.  George,  what  ia  he? 

Qeo,  I  beseech  your  grace  pardon  him ;  he  is 
my  man. 

Pint  Shoe,  Surah,  the  king  hath  been  drinking 
with  us,  and  did  pledge  us  too. 

Jen.  Hath  he  so  1  kneel ;  I  dnb  you  gentlemen. 

Fir8t  Shoe.  Beg  it  of  the  king,  Jenkln. 

Jen.  I  will. — ^I  beseech  your  worship  grant 
me  one  thing. 

K.  Edw.  What  is  that] 

Jen,  Hark  in  your  ear. 

[  Wliitpei'i  K.  Edw.  in  the  car. 

K.  Edw.  Go  your  ways,  and  do  it. 

Jen.  Come,  down  on  your  knees,  I  have  got  it. 

Firtt  Shoe.  Let  us  hear  what  it  is  first. 

Jen.  Marry,  because  you  have  drunk  with  the 
king,  and  the  king  hath  so  graciously  pledged 
you,  you  shall  be  no  more  called  Shoemakers ; 
but  you  and  yours,  to  the  world's  end,  shall  be 
called  the  trade  of  the  Gentle  Craft. 

First  Shoe.  I  beseech  your  majesty  reform  this 
which  he  hath  spoken. 

Jen.  I  beseech  your  worship  consume  this 
which  he  hath  spoken. 

JT.  £dw.  Confiim  it,  you  would  say. — 
Well,  he  hath  done  it  for  you,  it  is  sufficient. — 
Come,  George,  we  will  go  to  Grime,  and  have  thy 
love. 

Jen.  I  am  sure  your  worship  will  abide;  for 
yonder  is  coming  old  Musgrove  and  mad  Cuddy 
his  son. — ^Master,  my  fellow  Wily  comes  drest 
like  a  woman,  and  Master  Qrime  will  marry  Wily. 
Here  they  come. 

Snter  3Iu8GROVk  and  Cuddy  ;  GniacE,  Wilt  dirguited  as 
a  woman,  Maid  Marian,  and  Bettris. 

K.  Edvf.  Which  is  thy  old  father,  Cuddy? 

Cud.  This,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 

[MusGROVS  tneclt. 

K.  Edw.  Ah  old  Musgrove,  stand  up ; 
It  fits  not  such  grey  hairs  to  kneel. 

Mum.  \rinng.']  Long  live 
My  sovereign  !  long  and  happy  be  his  days  ! 
Vouchsafe,  my  gracious  lord,  a  simple  gift 
At  Billy  Musgrovc's  hand. 


King  James  at  Middleham-castle  gave  me  this ; 
This  won  the  honour,  and  this  give  I  thee. 

[Qivu  novrd  to  JL  Edw. 

K.  Edw.  Godamercy,  MuBgrove,for  this  friendly 

gift; 

And  for  thou  fell'dst  a  king  with  this  aamo 

weapon. 
This  blade  shall  here  dub  valiant  Musgrove  knight. 

Mus.  Alas,  what  hath  your  highness  done  t    I 
am  poor. 

K,  Edw.  To  mend  thy  living  take  thou  Middle- 
ham-castle,* 
Tho  hold  of  both  f ;  and  if  thoa  want  living, 

complain. 
Thou  shalt  have  more  to  maintain  thine  estate.— 
George,  which  is  thy  love  ? 

Geo.  This,  if  please  your  magesty. 

K.  Edw.  Alt  thou  her  aged  fiitherl 

Grime.  I  am,  an  it  like  yoiir  majesty. 

K,  Edw.  And  wilt  not  give  thy  daughter  unto 
George  ? 

Grime.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  he  wiU  let  me  marry 
With  this  lovely  lass. 

K.  Edw.  What  say'st  thou,  George  ? 

Geo.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  I  give  consent. 

Grim,e,  Then  do  I  give  my  daughter  unto  George: 

Wilj/.  Then  shall  the  marriage  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Witness,  my  lord,  if  that  I  be  a  woman  ; 

[ThrotM  <^kiM  ditguite. 
For  I  am  Wily,  boy  to  George-a-Qreene, 
Who  for  my  master  wrought  this  subtle  shift. 

K.  Edw.  What,  is  it  a  boy  ?— What  say'st  thou 
to  this.  Grime  ? 

Grim^.  ^arrj,  my  lord,  I  think  this  boy  hath 
More  knavery  than  all  the  world  besides. 
Yet  am  I  content  that  George  shall  both  have 
My  daughter  and  my  lands. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Geoi^,  it  rests  I  gratify  thy 
worth : 
And  therefore  here  I  do  bequeath  to  thee. 
In  full  possession,  half  that  Kendal  hath ; 
And  what  as  Bradford  holds  of  me  in  chief, 
I  give  it  frankly  unto  thee  for  ever. 
Kneel  down,  George. 

Geo.  What  will  your  majesty  do  1 

K.  Edw.  Dub  thee  a  knight,  Geoi^. 

Geo.  I  beseech  your  grace,  grant  mo  one  tiling. 

K.  Edw.  What  is  that  f 

*  Middl(ham-cantU\  Gmso  in  his  Antiq.  of  Snfftand  and 
Wala,  vol.  iv.  gives  two  views  of  this  caatle,  aud  ii  nt 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  foundation  the  present  fUay 
bos  on  histoty:  well  might  Ritson  (Robin  Bood,  tdL  L 
p.  xxix.)  snoer  at  "his  very  graT«ly  sitUoff  down  a&d 
debntlng  bia  opinion  in  form." 

t  The  hold  0/ both,  4sc.]  Corrupted. 
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Gw*  Then  let  me  live  and  die  a  yeoman  still : 
So  was  my  father,  so  must  live  his  son. 
For  'tis  more  credit  to  men  of  base  degree, 
To  do  great  deeds,  than  men  of  dignity. 

K.  Edw,  Well,  be  it  so,  George. 

JT.  James.  I  beeeech  your  grace  despatch  with 
me. 
And  set  down  my  ransom. 

K.  Edw.  George-o-Greene,  set  down  the  King 
of  Scots 
His  ransom, 

Gto,  I  beseech  your  grace  pardon  me ; 
It  passeth  my  skilL 

JT.  Edw.  Do  it,  the  honour's  thine. 

Gto,  Then  let  King  James  make  good 
Those  towns  which  he  hath  burnt  upon  the  bor- 
ders; 
Give  a  small  pension  to  the  fatherless, 
Whose  fathers  he  caus'd  murder'd  in  those  wars ; 
Put  in  pledge  for  these  things  to  your  grace, 
And  80  return. 

K,  Edw,  King  James,  are  you  content?  * 

K.  James,   I  am  content,  an  like  your  majesty, 
And  will  leave  good  castles  in  security. 

JT.  Edw,  I  crave  no  more. — Now,  Qeoxgea- 
Greene, 
ril  to  thy  house ;  and  when  I  have  supt, 
111  go  to  Ask, 

And  see  if  Jane-a-Barley  be  so  fair 
As  good  King  James  reports  her  for  to  be. 
And  for  the  ancient  custom  of  Vail  staff. 
Keep  it  still,  claim  privilege  from  me : 
If  any  ask  a  reason  why  or  how, 
Say,  English  Edward  vaird  his  staff  to  you. 

[ExcMiit 


Specimen  of  The  History  of  Oeot'ge'a'Oreene,  on 
which  the  preceding  play  is  founded :  see  p. 
254 ;  and  the  Account  of  our  author  and  his 
writings,  p.  33. 

**  Richard  having  settled  his  affairs,  he  prepared 
for  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  conjunction 
witli  Philip  the  Second,  then  king  of  Franco. 
During  his  absence  he  constituted  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  then  chancellor  of  England,  vicegerent  of 
the  kingdom.  This  bishop  being  on  the  one  side 
covetous,  and  by  many  unjust  impositions  op- 
pressing the  nation,  and  the  king's  brother  ambi- 
tious on  the  other,  as  presuming  much  upon  his 
ro3ral  birth  and  his  great  possessions,  some  per^ 


*  King  Jcantt,  art  you  wiamtfl  Tho  4to.  glTOS  these 
words  to  Oeoove-a-Greeno. 


sons  fomented  great  factions  and  combinations 
against  the  tyranizing prelate;  so  that  all  things 
grew  out  of  frame  and  order;  and  great  dis- 
tractious  ensued ;  nay,  a  thurd  ulcer,  worse  than 
the  former,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  namely,  an 
insurrection  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
with  divers  of  his  adherents,  as,  the  Lord  Bou- 
toil.  Sir  Gilbert  Armestrong,  and  others.  These 
having  gathered  an  army  of  some  twenty  thou* 
sand  malecontents,  made  publick  proclamation, 
that  they  came  into  the  field  for  no  other  cause^ 
but  to  purchase  their  country-men's  liberty,  and 
to  free  them  from  the  great  and  insufferable  op- 
pression which  they  then  liv'd  under  by  the 
prince  and  prelate.  This  drew  to  the  earl  many 
followers  for  the  present,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
have  got  together  a  very  potent  army«  But  the 
main  reason  of  this  rebellion  was,  that  when  the 
earl  was  but  a  child^  a  wizard  had  prophesy'd  of 
him.  That  Richard  and  he  should  meet  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  king  should  there  vail  his  bonnet 
unto  him :  and  this  prediction  of  the  sooth-sayer 
prov*d  afterwards  to  be  true,  but  not  as  he  vainly 
had  expounded  it.  The  earl  having  led  his  army 
into  the  north,  struck  a  great  terror  into  all  those 
honest  subjects,  that  tendered  their  allegiance  to 
their  absent  king  and  sovereign,  and  wish'd  well 
to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom ;  yet  many  were  forced  through 
fear  to  supply  his  men  with  necessary  provisions, 
lost  otherwise  they  should  have  made  spoil  and 
havock  of  all  they  had.  Now,  the  earl  being  for 
some  time  destitute  of  many  things  that  are 
useful  and  commodious  for  an  army,  and  encamp- 
ing some  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Wakefield^ 
the  three  confederates  drew  a  commission,  and, 
having  sign'd  it  with  their  own  seals,  sent  it  by 
one  Mannering,  a  servant  of  the  earl's,  to  the 
bailiff  and  towns-men  of  Wakefield^  requiring 
seemingly,  by  way  of  intreaty,  to  send  unto  his 
host  such  a  quantity  of  ^'provision,  of  corn  and, 
cattle,  with  other  necessaries  (of  which  he  was 
then  in  great  want),  and  withal,  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  he  demanded  for  the  payment  of  so 
many  soldiers ;  to  which  this  Manneriug  was  to 
perswade  them  by  all  fair  means  possible ;  but,  if 
they  should  deny  his  request,  he  was  to  threaten 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  with  all  tho  violence 
that  could  be  suggested  to  them.  The  news  of 
this  commission  coming  to  their  knowledge,  the 
bailiff  sent  abroad  to  the  neighbouring  justices, 
as,  to  Mr.  Grymoa  and  others ;  so  that  he  and  his 
brethren  appointed  to  give  them  a  meeting  in  tho 
town-house,  where  many  of  tho  commons  wero 
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to  bo  present,  and,  amongst  others,  Qeoi^  A 
Green  purposed  to  be  there,  to  hear  what  would 
become  of  the  business.    The  summons  being 
made,  the  assembly  met,  and  the  messenger  ap- 
peared, show'd  his  warrant,  and,  according  to  his 
orders,  told  them  what  great  conveniencies  would 
grow  in  supplying  the  army,  and  withal  entreated 
from  the  lords  their  love  and  favour.    The  bailiff 
and  the  justices  were  loth,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  allegiance  to  grant  their  request :  yet  they 
were  fearful  withal  peremptorily  to  deny  it,  and 
stood  wavering  long  and  debating  amongst  them- 
selves what  they  had  best  do  for  their  own  safe- 
ties ;  which  Mannering  seebg,  without  doing  any 
reverence  at  all  unto  the  bench,  he  began  to  alter 
his  phrases,  and  changed  the  copy  of  his  counte- 
nance, first  taunting  and  deriding  their  faint- 
hearted   cowardize,  and  afterward    threatening 
them,  that  if  they  gave  not  present  satisfaction  to 
his  demand,  the  army  would  instantly  remove, 
make  havock  and  spoil  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, ravish  their  daughters,  and  deflower  their 
wives  before  their  faces,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  the 
town,  to  the  terrifying  of  others,  whose  insolence 
durst  oppose  the  earl  his  master's  commission. 
At  this  [these]  haughty  and  insufferable  menaces, 
whilst  the  bench  sate  quaking,  Geoi*ge  presseth 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  court,  and  desireth,  by 
the  favour  of  the  bench,  to  have  the  liberty, 
according  to  his  plain  and  weak  understanding, 
to  give  the  messenger  an  answer ;  which  being 
granted  him,  he  boldly  stept  up  to  him,  and 
demanded  his  name;  who  made  him  answer,  that 
his  name  was  Mannering.    Mannering  (saith  he) ; 
that  name  was  ill  bestowed  on  one  who  can  so 
forget  all  manners,  as  to  stand  eover*d  before  a 
bench  upon  which  the  majesty  of  his  sovereign 
was  represented :  which  manners  (saith  he)  since 
thou  wantest,  I  will  teach  thee ;  and  withal,  first 
snatching  his  bonnet  from  his  head,  trod  upon 
it,  then  spurn'd  it  before  him.    At  which  the 
other  being  inragod,  ask'd  him,  How  he  durst  to 
offer  that  violence  to  one  who  brought  so  strong 
a  commission  1  Your  oommiuion  (saith  George), 
I  cry  your  [you]  mercy,  sir ;  and  withal,  desired 
the  favour  of  the  bench,  that  he  might  have  the 
liberty  to  peruse  it ;  which  being  granted,  I,  marry, 
(saith  he,  having  read  it,)  I  cannot  chuso  but  sub- 
mit myself  to  this  authority;  and  making  an 
offer  as  if  he  meant  to  kiss  it,  tore  it  in  pieces. 
Mannering  seeing  this,  began  to  stamp,  stare,  and 
swear ;  but  Qeoi*ge  taking  him  fast  by  the  collar, 
so  shook  him  as  if  he  had  purposed  to  have 
made  all  his  bones  loose  in  his  skin,  and  drawing 


his  dagger,  and  pointing  it  to  his  bosom,  told  him, 
He  had  devised  physiok  to  purge  his  cholerick 
blood ;  and  gathering'up  the  three  seals,  told  him. 
It  was  these  three  pills  which  he  must  instantly 
take  and  swallow,  and  [or]  never  more  expect  to 
return  to  his  master ;  nor  did  be  leave  him,  or 
take  the  dagger  from  his  breast,  till  he  had  seen 
it  down,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  perceiv'd 
that  they  had  almost  choak'd  him,  he  call'd  for  a 
bottle  of  ale,  and  said  these  words:  It  shall  never 
be  said,  that  a  messenger  shall  be  sent  by  such 
great  persona  to  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  that 
none  would  be  so  kind  as  to  moke  him  drink ; 
therefore  here  (saith  he),  Mannering,  is  a  health 
to  the  confusion  of  the  traitor  thy  master,  and  all 
his  rebellious  army ;  and  pledge  it  me  without 
evasion  or  delay,  or  I  vow,  by  the  allegiance 
which  I  owe  to  my  prince  and  sovereign,  that 
thou  hast  drunk  thy  last  already.    Mannering, 
seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  and  feeling  the  war 
still  sticking  in  his  throat,  drank  it  off  super- 
naculum; which  the  other  seeing,  Now  (saith  he) 
commend  me  to  thy  master  and  the  rest,  and 
tell  them,  one  Qeorge  A  Green,  no  better  man 
than  the  Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  who 
tho*  I  have  torn  their  commission,  yet  I  have 
sent  them  their  seals  safe  back  again  by  their 
servant.    Whatsoever  Mannering  thought,  littlo 
was  he  heard  to  speak,  but  went  away  muttering 
the  devil's  Pater  Noster,  and   so    loft   them. 
Every  body  commended  the  resolution  of  Geox^ge, 
and,  by  his  sole  encouragement,  purposed  henoo« 
forward  to  oppose  themselves  against  the  insur- 
rection of  the  rebels." — ^Thoma's  Sarly  Romances, 
voL  ii.  p.  17i,  ed.  1858. 

BALLAD.—"  The  JoUy  Pinder  of  Wal^dd, 
with  Robin  ffood,  Scarlet,  and  John, 

"  Fbom  an  old  black  letter  copy  in  A.  k  Wood*a 
collection,  compared  with  two  other  copies  in  tho 
British  Museum,  one  in  black  letter.  It  should 
be  sung  *  To  an  oxoellent  tune,'  which  haa  not 
been  recovered. 

**  Several  lines  of  this  ballad  are  quoted  in  the 
two  old  plays  of  the  'Down&ll'  and  'Death  of 
Robert  earle  of  Huntington,'  1601,  4to.  b.  1.  but 
acted  many  years  before.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in 
Shakspeare*8  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act.  1. 
Bc.  1.  and  again  in  hia  Second  part  of  K*  Heorj 
IV.  Act.  V.  ac  8. 

"  In  Wakoflcld  there  lires  a  JoUy  pindi^r, 
In  Wakefield  all  on  a  groon, 
In  Wakcfiold  all  on  a  green : 
There  U  neither  knight  nor  squin,  said  the  phidbv 
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Nor  baron  that  is  ao  bold. 
Nor  baron  that  ia  ao  bold. 
Dare  make  a  irosplkas  to  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
But  hia  pledge  goea  to  the  pinfold,  Ao. 

All  thia  be  heard  three  witty  young  men, 
'Twaa  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John ; 

With  that  they  espy'd  the  jolly  pind^, 
Am  he  aat  under  a  thorn. 

Now  turn  again,  turn  again,  aaid  the  pind^r. 

For  a  wrong  way  you  have  gone ; 
For  you  haye  foraaken  the  kings  highway, 

And  made  a  path  over  the  com. 

O  that  were  a  ahame,  said  Jolly  Robin, 

We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one. 
The  pinder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foot, 

'Twaa  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

He  leaned  hia  back  fast  unto  a  thorn,  . 

And  hia  foot  against  a  atone, 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summers  day, 

A  summers  day  so  long, 
TUl  that  their  swords  on  their  broad  buckle 

Were  broke  fast  into  their  handa. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  sold  bold  Robin  Hood, 
And  my  merry  men  every  one ; 


For  this  is  one  of  the  best  pind^rs. 
That  ever  I  tryed  with  sword. 

And  wilt  thou  fonake  thy  pinders  craft. 
And  live  in  the  green-wood  with  me  ? 

*  At  Michaelmas  next  my  cov'nant  comes  out. 
When  every  man  gathers  his  fee ; 

Then  I'le  take  my  blew  blade  all  in  my  hand. 
And  plod  to  the  green-wood  with  thee.' 

East  thou  either  meat  or  drink,  said  Robin  Hood, 
For  my  merry  men  and  me  ? 

I  have  both  bread  and  beef,  said  the  pindte. 

And  good  ale  of  the  best. 
And  that  is  meat  good  enough,  said  Robin  Hood, 

For  such  unbidden  '  guests.'  * 

'  0  wilt  thou  forsake  the  pinder  hia  oraft. 

And  go  to  the  green- wood  with  me  ? 
Thou  shalt  have  a  livery  twice  in  the  year, 

The  one  green,  the  other  brown.' 

'  If  Michaelmas  day  was  come  and  gone. 

And  my  master  had  paid  me  my  foe, 
Then  would  I  set  as  little  by  him 

As  my  master  doth  by  me.' " 

Ritaou's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

♦  '  guetts  *]  Qy.,  rather,  '  guest '  [a  plural]  ? 
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A  MaidtM  DreatM.     Vpon  tJii  death  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Chrigtopher  IMlon,  Knight,  laU  Lord  Chancdor  of 
England,    By  Robert  Green,  Mazier  of  Arts.    Imprinted  at  London  bj/  Thomas  Scarlet  for  Thona*  NtUon,    1591.    4to. 

A  transcript  of  this  poem  was  communicatod  to  The  Shnketpeare  Society's  Papers,  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  by  tho 
possessor  of  the  only  copy  known. — In  the  present  reprint  tho  text  has  been  corrected  throughout. 
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TO  THS 

BIGHT  WOKSHIPFUL,  BOUNTIFUL,  AND  VIRTUOUS  LADY,  THE  LADY  ELIZABETH 
HATTON,  WIFE  TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  SIR  WILLUM  HATTON,*  KNIGHT, 
INCREASE  OF  ALL  HONOURABLE  VIRTUES. 

MouBvma  as  well  as  many,  right  worshipful  lady,  for  the  loss  of  the  right  honourable  your 
deeeased  ancle,  whose  death,  being  the  common  prejudice  of  thet  present  age,  was  lamented  of  most,  if 
not  allf  and  I  among  the  rest  sorrowing  that  my  coantry  was  deprived  of  him  that  lired  not  for  himself 
bat  for  his  coantry,  I  began  to  call  to  mind  what  a  subject  was  ministered  to  the  excellent  wits  of  both 
nniTersIties  to  work  apon,  when  so  worthy  a  knight  and  so  virtuoas  a  justiciar  had  by  his  death  left 
many  memorable  actions  performed  in  his  life  desenring  highly  by  some  rare  pent  to  be  registered. 
Passing  oyer  many  days  in  this  muse,  at  last  I  perceived  men's  humours  slept,  that  love  of  many 
followed  friends§  no  further  than  their  graves,  that  art  was  grown  idle,  and  either  choice  scholars  feared 
to  write  of  so  high  a  subject  as  his  virtues,  or  else  they  dated  their  devotions  no  further  than  his  life. 
While  thus  I  debated  with  myself,  I  might  see,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  poets  of  our  time,  some 
mechanical  wits  blow  up  mountains  and  bring  forth  mice,  who  with  their  follies  did  rather  disparage 
his  honooTB  than  decipher  his  virtues  :  beside,  as  virtutia  comes  est  invidioy  so  base  report,  who  hath 
her  tongue  blistered  by  slanderous  envy,  began,  as  far  as  she  durst,  now  after  his  death,  to  murmur,  who 
in  his  life-time  durst  not  once  mutter.  Whereupon,  touched  with  a  zealous  jealousy  over  his  wonderful 
virtaes,  I  could  not,  whatsoever  discredit  I  reaped  by  my  presumption,  although  I  did  tenui  arena 
meditariy  but  discover  the  honourable  qualities  of  so  worthy  a  counsellor,  not  for  any  private  benefit  I 
ever  had  of  him  which  should  induce  me  favourably  to  flatter  his  worthy  parts,  but  only  that  I  shame[d] 
to  let  slip  with  silence  the  virtues  and  honours  of  so  worthy  a  knight,  whose  deserts  had  been  so  many 
and  so  great  towards  all.  Therefore,  right  worshipful  lady,  I  drew  a  fiction  called  A  MaiderCs  Dreamy 
which  as  it  was  enigmatical,  so  it  is  not  without  some  special  and  considerate  reasons.  Whose  slender 
Muse  I  present  unto  your  ladyship,  induced  thereunto,  first,  that  I  know  you  are  partaker  of  your 
husband^s  sorrows  for  the  death  of  his  honourable  uncle,  and  desire  to  hear  his  honours  put  in  memory 
after  his  deatb,  as  you  wished  his  advancement  in  virtaes  to  be  great  in  his  life ;  as  also  that  I  am  your 
ladyship's  poor  countryman,  and  have  long  time  desired  to  gratify  your  right  worshipful  father  with 
something  worthy  of  himself.  Which  because  I  could  not  to  my  content  perform,  I  have  now  taken 
opportunity  to  show  my  duty  to  him  in  his  daughter,  although  the  gift  be  far  too  mean  for  so  worshipful 
and  virtuous  a  lady.  Tet,  hoping  your  ladyship  will  with  courtesy  favour  my  presuming  follies,  and  in 
graciooB  acceptance  vouch  of  my  well-meant  labours, 

I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Tour  ladyship's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Gbsenb,  Nordovicetiais. 


•  tk«  Lady  Elizabtth  Uatton,  wife  to  the  right  worihip/ul  Sir  William  Hatton]  '*  Blr  Christopher  Hatton  [who  died  Nov. 
29tb.  1591]  did  not  leave  a  WilL  He  bad  settled  his  estates  upon  his  nephew  Sir  William  Newport,  cUiat  Hatton, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  failing  which,  on  his  Godson  and  collateral  heir-male  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Sir 
William  succeeded  xuMiordiogly  to  Holdenby  and  Kirby,  and  all  the  Chancellor's  other  property.  He  married  first 
Sa  June  1589.  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdy,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,"  &c.  Sir 
H-  Nicolas's  ifenoir*  of  Sir  C,  Uatton,  p.  602. 

f  the]  Oldod.  "a." 

I  j»m]  Old  ed.  •*  men." 

I  fdUnced/iiendji]  Old  cd.  "friends  followed.' 
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A    MAIDEN'S    DREAM. 


Mkthouobt,  in  slumber  as  I  lay  and  dreamt, 
I  9AW  a  silent  spring  rail'd  in  with  jet» 
From  sunny  shade  or  murmur  quito  exempt^ 
The  glide  whereof  'gainst   weeping  flints  did 

beat; 
And  round  about  were  leafless  beeches  set : 
So  dark  it  seem'd  night's  mantle  for  to  borrow, 
And  well  to  be  the  gloomy  den  of  sorrow. 

About  this  spring,  in  mourning  robes  of  black, 
Were  sundry  nymphs  or  goddesses,  methought, 
That  seemly  sat  in  ranks,  just  back  to  back. 
On  mossy  benches  nature  there  had  wrought; 
Andy  'cause  the  wind  and  spring  no  murmur 

brought^ 
They  fiU'd   the   air   with    such   laments   and 

groans 
That  echo  sigh'd  out  their  heart-breaking  moons. 

Elbow  on  knee,  and  head  upon  their  hand, 
As  mourners  sit,  so  sat  these  ladies  all : 
Garlands  of  eben-boughs,  whereon  did  stand 
A  golden  crown ;  their  mantles  were  of  pall  ; 
And  from  their  watery  eyes  warm  tears  did 

fall: 
With  wringing  hands  they  sat  and  sigh'd,  like 

those 
That  had  more  grief  than  well  they  could  disclose. 

I  look'd  about,  and  by  the  fount  I  spied 

A  knight  lie  dead,  yet  all  in  armour  clad, 

Booted  and  spurr'd ;  a  falcbion  by  bis  side^ 

A  crown  of  olires  on  his  helm  he  had; 

As  if  in  peace  and  war  he  were  adrad  * : 

A  golden  hind  was  placed  at  his  feet, 

Whose  TaiUd  t  ears  bewray'd  her  inward  greet,  t 


*  adrad]  i.  o.  dreaded. 
t  Tailid]  L,  e.  lowered. 
t  trrett]  i.  e.  sorrow. 


She  seemM  wounded  by  her  panting  breath ; 
Her  beating  breast  with  sighs  did  fiill  and  rise : 
Wounds  were  there  none;  it  was  her  master's 

death 
That  drew  electrum  from  her  weeping  eyes. 
Like  scalding  smoke  her  braying  throbs  out-flies : 
As  deer  do  mourn  when  arrow  hath  them  gall'd. 
So  was  this  hind  with  heart-sick  pains  enthrall'd. 

Just  at  his  head  there  sat  a  sumptuous  queen ; 
I  guess'd  her  so  for  why  *  she  wore  a  crown : 
Tet  were  her  garments  parted  white  and  green, 
'Tir'd  like  unto  the  picture  of  Renown. 
Upon  her  lap  she  laid  his  head  adown : 
Unlike  to  aU,  she  smilM  on  his  fiice ; 
Which  made  me  long  to  know  this  dead  man's 
case. 

As  thus  I  look'd,  gan  Justice  to  arise ; 
I  knew  the  goddess  by  her  equal  beam ; 
And  dewing  on  his  face  balm  from  her  eyes. 
She  wet  his  visage  with  a  yeamfulf  stream : 
Sad,  mournful  looks  did  from  her  arches  gleam ; 
And  like  to  one  whom  sorrow  deep  attaints. 
With  heaTdd  hands  she   poureth  forth    these 
plaints. 


7%€  complaint  of  Justice. 

"  Untoward  twins  that  temper  human  fate, 
Who  from  your  distaff  draw  the  life  of  man, 
ParcfB,  impartial  to  the  highest  state, 
Too  soon  you  cut  what  Clotho  erst  began : 
Your  fatal  dooms  this  present  age  may  ban. 
For  you  have  robb'd  the  world  of  such  a  knight 
As  best  could  skill  to  balance  justice  right. 


•  /or  why]  i.  e,  because, 
t  yeani/W]  i.  o.  mounxful. 
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"  His  oyes  were  seats  for  mercy  and  for  law, 
Favour  in  one,  and  justice  in  the  other : 
The  poor  he  smoothed,  the  proud  he  kept  in 

awe; 
As  just  to  strangers  as  unto  his  brother : 
Bribes  could  not  make  him  any  wrong  to 

smother, 
For  to  a  lord  or  to  the  lowest  groom 
Still  conscience  and  the  cause  set  down  the 

doom. 

**  Delaying  law,  that  picks  the  client's  purse^ 
Ne  could  this  knight  abide  to  hear  debated 
From  day  to  day  (that  claims  the  poor  man's 

curse). 
Nor  might  the  pleas  be  over-long  dilated  * : 
Much  shifts  of  law  there  was  by  him  abated : 
With  conscience  carefully  he  heard  the  cause, 
Then  gave  his  doom  with  short  despatch  of  laws. 

*^  The  poor  man's  cry  he  thought  a  holy  knell : 
No  sooner  gan  their  suits  to  pierce  his  ears 
But  fair-ey'd  pity  in  his  heart  did  dwell ; 
And  like  a  father  that  affection  bears. 
So  tender'd  he  the  poor  with  inward  tears. 
And  did  redress  their  wrongs  when  they  did 

call; 
But,  poor  or  rich,  he  still  was  just  to  all. 

**  0,  woe  is  me ! "  saith  Justice, ''  he  is  dead ; 
The  knight  is  dead  that  was  so  just  a  man. 
And  in  Astreea's  lap  low  lies  his  head 
Who  whilom  wonders  in  the  world  did  scan : 
Justice    hath    lost   her  chiefest   limb,   what 

thanV't 
At  this  her  sighs  and  sorrows  were  so  sore, 
And  BO  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no 
more. 


The  complaint  of  Prudence. 

A  wreath  of  serpents  *bout  her  lily  wrist 
Did  seemly  Prudence  wear ;  she  then  t  arose ; 
A  silver  dove  sat  mourning  on  her  fist ; 
Tears  on  her  cheeks  like  dew  upon  a  rose ; 
And  thus  began  the  goddess'  grief-ful  glosc  : 
''Let  England  mourn  for  why§   his  dayo  arc 
done 
Whom  Prudence  nursdd  like  her  dearest  son. 


I 


"  HattoD," — at  that  I  started  in  my  dream. 
But  not  awoke, — "  Hatton  is  dead,"  quoth  she : 

**  0,  could  I  pour  out  tears  like  to  a  stream, 
A  sea  of  them  would  not  sufBcient  be  1 
For  why  our  age  had  few  more  wise  than  he : 
Like  oracles  as  were  Apollo's  saws. 
So  were  his  words  accordant  to  the  laws. 

• 
"  Wisdom  sat  watching  in  his  wary  eyes, 
His  insight  subtle,  if  unto  a  foe ; 
He  could  with  counsels  commonwealiliB  com- 

prise : 
No  foreign  wit  could  Hatton's  ovei^o  : 
Yet  to  a  friend  wise,  simple,  and  no  mo.* 
His  civil  policy  unto  the  state 
Scarce  left  behind  him  now  a  second  mate. 

"  For  country's  weal  his  counsel  did  exceed. 
And  eagle-ey'd  he  was  to  spy  a  &ult : 
For  wars  or  peace  right  wisely  could  he  rede  f : 
'Twos  hard  for  treachours  'fore  his  looks  to 

halt; 
The  smooth-fac'd  traitor  could  not  him  assault. 
As  by  his  country's  love  his  grees  I  did  rise 
So  to  his  country  was  he  simple-wise. 

"  This  grave  adviser  of  the  commonweal. 
This  prudent  counsellor  unto  his  prince. 
Whose  wit  was  busied  with  his  mistress'  beal,S 
Secret  conspiracies  could  well  convince  ;|1 
Whose  insight  pierced  the  sharxheyM  lynce  U ; 
He  is  dead  !"    At  this  her  sorrows  were  so 

sore, 
And  so  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 


The  complaint  of  Fortitude. 

Next  Fortitude  arose  unto  thii  knight. 
And  by  his  side  eat  down  with  steadfast  eye[8] : 
A  broken  column  'twixt  her  arms  was  pight  ** : 
She  could  not  weep  nor  pour  out  yeamful'H' 

cries; 
From  Fortitude  such  base  affects  nill  tt  rise ; 
Brass-renting  goddess,  she  can  not  lament : 
Tet  thus  her  plaints  with  breathing  sighs  were 

spent. 


I 


I 


*  dilated]  i.  e.  delayed. 

t  than]  i.  e.  then.    Sec  note  *,  p.  306,  icc.  col. 

t  *Ae  then]  Qy.  "who  then  "* 

I  for  Kh>/]  i.  e.  because. 


*  >no]  i.  e.  more, 
t  rede]  i.  e.  advise. 

I  gre<»]  I.  e.  de^rcos. 

§  heal]  i.  e.  health,  welfare. 

II  cotjriiK"*]  L  e.  overpower. 

«[  lynce]  1.  c.  lynx.--01d  ed.  "lAux 
*•  piffht]  i.  0.  placed,  fixed. 
f  t  yeamfnt]  i.  o.  moiiniftil. 
::  nill]  i.  e.  will  not 
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**■  Within  the  Maiden's  Court,  place  of  all  places, 
I  did  advance  a  man  of  high  desert  *, 
Whom  nature  had  made  proud  with  all  her 

graces, 
Inserting  courage  in  his  noble  heart : 
No  perils  drad  t  could  ever  make  him  start ; 
But,  like  to  Scsevola,  for  country's  good 
He  did  not  Tolue  for  to  spend  his  blood. 

"His  looks  were  stem,  though  in  a  life  of 

peace; 
Though  not  in  wars,  yet  war  hung  in  his 

brows: 
His  honour  did  by  martial  thoughts  increase : 
To  martial  men  living  this  knight  allows, 
And  by  his  sword  he  solemnly  avows,:}: 
Though  not  in  war,  yet  if  that  war  were  here, 
Ajb  warriors  do,  to  value  honour  dear. 

'<  Captains    he  kept,    and  fostered    them  with 

fee; 
Soldiers  were  servants  to  this  martial  knight ; 
Men  might  his  stable  full  of  coursers  see, 
Trotters  whose  managed   looks  would  some 

affright ; 
His  annoury  was  rich  and  warlike  dight ; 
And  he  himself,  if  any  need  had  crav'd. 
Would  as  stout  Hector  have  himself  behav'd. 

"  I  lost  a  friend  whenas  I  lost  his  life  *' : 

ThuB  plaindd  Fortitude,  and  frown'd  withal : 
'  CursM  be  Atropos,  and  cur8*d  her  knife 
That  made  the  captain  of  my  guard  to  fall, 
Whose  virtues  did  his  honours  high  install." 
At  this  she  storm'd,  and  wrung  out  sighs  so 

sore, 
That  what  for  grief  her  tongue  could  speak  no 
more. 

Tht  complaint  of  Temperance. 

Then  Temperance,  with  bridle  in  her*hand, 
Did  mildly  look  upon  this  lifeless  lord,  § 
And  like  to  weeping  Niobe  did  stand : 
Her  sorrows  and  her  tears  did  well  accord  ; 
Their  diapason  was  in  self-same  cordii 
**  Here  lies  the  man,"  quoth  she,  ''that  breath'd 
out  this, — 
'  To  shun  fond  pleasures  is  the  sweetest  bliss.' 

•  datrt]  Oldcd.  "degree." 
t  drad]  t  e.  djroad,  dreadrul. 
J  avout]  Old  cd.  ••auowcd." 
f  U»-d]  Oldod.  "Cord." 
U  ci>rd]  Old ed.  "Lord." 


"  No  choice  delight  could  draw  his  eyes  awry ; 
He  was  not  bent  to  pleasure's  fond  conceits ; 
Inveigliog  pride,  nor  world's  sweet  vanity, 
Love's  luring  follies  with  their  strange  deceits. 
Could  wrap  this  lord  within    their   baleful 

sleights : 
But  he,  despising  all,  said  '  Man  was  grass, 
His  date  a  span,  et  omnia  vanitaaJ 

''Temperate   he   was,    and   temper'd   all   his 

deeds: 
He  bridled  those  affects  that  might  offend ; 
He  gave  his  will  no   more  the  reins   than 

needs; 

He  measur'd  pleasures  ever  by  the  end : 
His  thoughts  on  virtue's  censures  *  did  depend : 
What  booteth  pleasures  that  so  quickly  pass. 
When  such   delights   are   brickie  t   like   to 

glass? 

"  First  pride  of  life,  that  subtle  branch  of  sin. 
And  then  the  lusting  humour  of  the  eyes, 
And  base  concupiscence  which  plies  her  gin ; 
These  Sirens,  that  do  worldlings  still  entice. 
Could  not  allure  his  mind  to  think  of  vice ; 
For  ho  said  still, '  Pleasure's  delight  it  is 
That  holdeth  man  from  heaven's  delightful 
bliss.' 

"  Temperate  he  was  in  every  deep  extreme, 
And  could  well  bridle  his  affects  with  reasou. 
What  I  have  lost  in  losing  him  then  deem  : 
Base  Death,  that  took  away  a  man  so  geason,t 
That    measur'd   every  thought  by  time  and 

season  1 " 
At  this  her  sighs  and  sorrows  were  so  sore, 
And  so  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no 

more. 

The  complaint  0/ Bounty. 

With  open  hands,  and  mourning  locks  §  depend- 
ant. 

Bounty  stept  forth  to  wail  the  dead  man's  loss : 

On  her  were  Love  and  Plenty  both  attendant : 

Tears  in  her  eyes,  arms  folded  quite  across, 

Sitting  by  him  upon  a  turf  of  moss, 

She  sigh'd,  and  said,  "Here  lies  the  knight  de- 
ceas'd, 

Whose  bounty  Bounty's  glory  much  increas'd. 

*  emsure*]  i.  e.  jadffmentfl,  opinions, 
t  bricLU]  i.  e.  brittle.— Old  ed.  •'  fickle. ** 
t  g(aton]  i.  e.  rare,  nncoranion. 
§  locks]  Oldcd.  "lookM." 
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"  Hia  looks  were  liberal,  and  in  his  face 
Sat  frank  magnificence  with  arms  displayed  ; 
His  open  hands  discours'd  hia  inward  grace; 
The  poor  were  never  at  their  need  denay'd  :  * 
His  careless  scorn  of  gold  his  deeds  bewray'd : 
And  this  he  crav'd, — 'no  longer  for  to  Hto 
'  Than  he  had  power  and  mind  and  will  to  give/ 

"  No  man  went  empty  from  his  frank  dispose ; 
He  was  a  purse-bearer  onto  the  poor  : 
He  well  obserr'd  the  meaning  of  this  glose,-* 

*  None  lose  reward  that  giveth  of  their  store ' : 
To  all  his  bounty  pass'd.    Ay  me,  therefore, 
That  he  should  die  !  **    With  that  she  sigh'd 

so  sore. 
And  so  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

The  complaint  of  Hospitality. 

Lame  of  a  leg,  as  she  had  lost  a  limb. 
Start  t  up  kind  Hospitality  and  wept : 
She  silent  sat  a  while  and  sigh'd  by  him ; 
As  one  half-maimed,  to  this  knight  she  crept : 
At  last  about  his  neck  this  nymph  she  lept, 
And,  with  her  cornucopia  in  her  fist, 
For  very  love  bis  chilly  lips  she  kiss'd. 

"  Ay  me/'  quoth  she,  "  my  love  is  lorn  by  death  ; 
My  chiefest  stay  is  cracked,  and  I  am  lame  : 
He  that  his  alms  X  frankly  did  bequeath, 
And  fed  the  poor  with  store  of  food,  the  same, 
Even  he,  is  dead,  and  vanish'd  is  his  name. 
Whose  gates  were  open,  and  whose  alms-deed 
Supplied  the  fiitherlesa'  and  widow's  need. 

'*  He  kept  no  Chnstmas-house  for  once  a  year ; 
Each  day  his  boards  were  fill'd  with  lordly  fiire  : 
He  fed  a  rout  §  of  yeomen  with  his  cheer. 
Nor  was  his  bread  and  beef  kept  in  with  care : 
His  wine  and  beer  to  strangers  were  not  spare ; 
And  yet  beside  to  all  that  hunger  griev'd 
His  gates  were  ope,  and  they  were  there  rc- 
liev'd. 

"  Well  could  the  poor  tell  where  to  fetch  their 
bread: 
As  Baucis  and  Philemon  were  y-blest 
For  feastiog  Jupiter  in  8tranger*s  stead. 
So  happy  be  his  high  immortal  rest. 
That  was  to  hospitality  addrest ! 

•  denat/'d]  1.  e.  denied, 
t  Start]  \.  e.  Started. 

t  alms]  U  here,  as  in  the  sixth  line  of  this  stanza,  a 
dissyllable ;— the  spelling  of  the  old  copy  being  "  almca" 
and  "almesdeaie." 

§  rout]  i.  e.  company,  band. 


For  few  such  live."    And  then  she  Bigb*d  bo 

sore, 
And  so  she  wept»  that  she  could  speak  no 

more. 

Then  Courtesy,  whose  fiMse  was  full  of  smiles. 
And  Friendship,  with  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 
And  tender  Charity,  that  loves  no  wiles, 
And  Clemency,  their  *  passions  did  impart : 
A  thousand  Virtues  there  did  straight  up-start, 
And  with  their  tears  and  sighs  they  did  disclose 
For  Hatton's  death  their  hearts  were  full  of  woes. 


The  eomplanU  0/ Religion. 

Next,  £rom  the  furthest  nook  of  all  the  place, 
Weeping  full  sore,  there  rose  a  nymph  in  black. 
Seemly  and  sober,  with  an  angers  face. 
And  sigh'd  as  if  her  heartstrings  straight  should 

crack: 
Her  outward  woes  bewray'd  her  inward  rack. 
A  golden  book  she  canied  in  her  hand : 
It  was  Religion  that  thus  meek  did  stand. 

God  wot,  her  garments  were  full  loosely  tuck'd. 

As  one  that  careless  was  in  some  despdr; 

To  tatters  were  her  robes  and  vestures  pluck*d ; 

Her  naked  limbs  were  open  to  the  air : 

Tet,  for  all  this,  her  looks  were  blithe   and 

&ir: 
And  wondering  how  Religion  grew  forlorn, 
I  spied  her  robes  by  Heresy  were  torn. 

This  holy  creatnre  sat  her  by  this  knight. 
And  sigh'd  out  this :  "  0,  here  he  lies^"  quoth 
she, 
"  Lifeless,  that  did  Religion's  Ump  still  light ; 
Devout  without  dissembling,  meek,  and  firee 
To  such  whose  words  and  livings  did  agree : 
Lip-holiness  in  clergymen  t  he  could  not  brook, 
Ne  st^ch  as  counted  gold  above  their  book. 

"  Upright  he  liv'd  aa  Holy  Writ  him  led : 
His  faith  was  not  in  ceremonies  old; 
Nor  had  he  new-found  toys  within  his  head ; 
Ne  was  he  luke^warm,  neither  hot  nor  cold  : 
But  in  religion  he  was  constant,  bold. 
And  still  a  sworn  professed  foe  to  all 
Whose  looks  were  smooth,  hearts  pharisaical. 


•  their]  Old  cd.  "her  "  (a  misprint  for  "ther":— In  th* 
next  line  but  one  the  old  ed.  has  "  And  with  tktr  tQara^"     ' 

t  Lip-holineu  in  clermf^hitn]  Qy.  "  Up-holy  tttrgymefk  -«      1 
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"  The  brauinck  and  illiterate  surmiaen, 
That  like  to  aainta  would  holy  be  in  looksi 
Of  fond  religions  fisibuloas  devisers, 
Who  scom'd  the  acaddmies  and  their  books, 
And  yet  could  sin  as  others  in  close  nooks ; 
To  such  wild-headed  mates  he  was  a  foe, 
That  rent  her  robes  and  wronged  Religion  so. 

"  Ke  was  his  fiuth  in  men's  traditions ; 
He  hated  Antichrist  and  all  his  trash : 
He  was  not  led  away  by  superstitions, 
Kor  was  he  in  religion  over-rash : 
His  hands  from  heresy  he  loy'd  to  wash. 
Then,  base  Report, 'ware  what  thy  tongue  doth 

spread: 
Tis  sin  and  shame  for  to  belie  the  dead. 

"  Heart-holy  men  he  still  kept  at  his  table, 
Doctors  that  well  could  doom  of  Holy  Writ  : 
By  them  he  knew  to  sever  faith  from  fable, 
And  how  the  text  with  judgment  for  to  hit ; 
For  Pharisees  in  Moses'  chair  did  sit." 
At  this  Religion  sigh'd,  and  griev'[d]  so  sore, 
And  so  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no 
more. 

Primates], 
Next  might  I  seo  a  rout  *  of  noblemen, 
Earls,  barons,  lords,  in  mourning  weeds  attir'd  : 
I  cannot  paint  their  passions  with  my  pen, 
Kor  write  so  quaintly  as  their  woes  required ; 
Their  tears  and  sighs  some  Homer's  quill  desir'd : 
Bat  this  I  know,  their  grief  was  for  his  death 
That  there  had  yielded  nature,  life  and  breath. 

MilUes, 
Then  came  by  soldiers  trailing  of  their  pikes : 
Like  men  dismay 'd,  their  beavers  were  adown ; 
Their  warlike   hearts   his   death  with   sorrow 

strikes: 
Tea,  War  himself  was  in  a  sable  gown ; 
For  grief  you  might  perceive  his  visage  frown  : 
And  scholars  came  by  with  lamenting  cries, 
Wetting*  their  books  with  tears  fell  from  their 

eyes. 

Plebs. 
The  common  people  they  did  throng  in  flocks, 
Dewing  their  bosoms  with  their  yeamful  f  tears ; 
Their  sighs  were  such  as  would  have  rent  the 

rocks, 
Their  faces  full  of  grief,  dismay,  and  fears : 
Their  cries  struck  pity  in  my  listening  ears, 

•  Ti)Mt\  1.  o.  comp.iny,  band, 
t  ytarnful]  i,  c.  tnoumfuL 


For  why  *  the  groans  are  less  at  hell's  black  gate 
Than  echo  there  did  then  reverberate. 

Some  came  with  scrolls  and  papers  in  their 

hand; 
I  guess'd  them  suitors  that  did  rue  his  loss : 
Some  with  their  children  in  their  hand  did  stand  ; 
Some  poor  and  hungry  with  their  hands  across. 
A  thousand  there  sat  wailing  on  the  moss : 
"  0  pater  patricB  I "  still  they  criM  thus, 
''  Hatton  is  dead ;  what  shall  become  of  us  ? " 

At  all  these  cries  my  heart  was  sore  amov'd, 
Which  made  me  long  to  see  the  dead  man's  face ; 
What  he  should  be  that  was  so  dear-belov'd, 
Whose  worth  so  deep  had  won  the  people's  grace. 
As  I  came  pressing  near  unto  the  place, 
I  look'd,  and,  though  his  face  were  pale  and  won, 
Tet  by  his  visage  did  I  know  the  man. 

No  sooner  did  I  cast  mine  eye  on  V»inn 

But  in  his  fiEtce  there  flash'd  a  ruddy  hue ; 

And  though  before  his  looks  by  death  were  grim, 

Tet  seem'd  he  smiling  to  my  gazing  view 

(As  if,  though  dead,  my  presence  still  he  knew) : 

Seeing  this  change  within  a  dead  man's  face, 

I  could  not  stop  my  tears,  but  wept  apace. 

I  call'd  to  mind  how  that  it  was  a  knight 
That  whilom  liv'd  in  England's  happy  soil : 
I  thought  upon  his  care  and  deep  insight 
For  country's  weal,  his  labour  and  his  toil 
He  took,  lest  that  the  English  state  might  foil; 
And  how  his  watchful  thought  from  first  had 

been 
Yow'd  to  the  honour  of  the  Maiden  Queen. 

I  call'd  to  mind  again  he  was  my  friend. 
And  held  my  quiet  as  his  heart's  content : 
What  was  so  dear  for  me  he  would  not  spend  ? 
Then  thought  I  straight  such  friends  are  seldom 

henLt 
Thus  still  from  love  to  love  my  humour  went, 
That  pondering  of  his  loyalty  so  free, 
I  wept  him  dead  that  living  honoured  me. 

At  this  AstrsBs,  seeing  me  so  sad, 

Gan  blithely  comfort  me  with  this  reply  : 

"  Virgin,"  quoth  she,  "no  boot  by  tears  is  had. 

Nor  do  laments  aught  pleasure  them  that  die. 

Souls  must  have  cbunge  from  this  mortality ; 

For,  living  long,  sin  hath  the  larger  space, 

And,  dying  well,  they  find  the  greater  grace. 


*  For  v:hy\  i.  o.  Because. 

t  Acti^J  i.  o.  laid  hold  ou, — gotten. 
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A  MAIDEN'S  DREAM. 


"  And  Bith  thy  team  bewray  thy  love,"  quoth 

she, 
"  His  soul  with  me  shall  wend  unto  the  skies : 
His  lifeless  body  I  will  leave  to  thee ; 
Let  that  be  earth'd  and  tomb'd  in  gorgeous 

wise : 
I'll  place  his  ghost  among  the  hierarchies ; 
For  as  one  star  another  far  exceeds, 
So  souls  in  heaven  are  placM  by  their  deeds.'* 

With  that»  methought,  within  her  golden  lap, 
The  sun-bright  goddess,  smiling  with  her  eye. 
The  soul  of  Hatton  curiously  did  wrap, 
And  in  a  cloud  was  taken  up  on  high. 


Vain  dreams  are  fond  *;  but  thus  as  then  dreamt  I, 
And  more,  methought  I  heard  the  angels  sing  t 
An  alleluia  for  to  welcome  him. 

As  thus  ascendant  t  i^air  Astraea  flew, 
Tlie  nobles,  commons,  yea,  and  every  wight 
That  living  in  his  life-time  Hatton  knew, 
Did  deep  lament  the  loss  of  that  good  knight. 
But  when  Astrsea  was  quite  out  of  sights 
For  grief  the  people  shouted  such  a  scream 
That  I  awoke  and  start  out  of  my  dream. 


*  fond]  i.  e.  foolish,  idle. 

t  ting]  Qy.  "hymn"  (thoxigli  the  next  line  ends  with 
"him")? 
I  asandant}  Oldcd.  "attendant" 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


FBOH 

MORANDO,  THE  TRITAMERON  OF  LOVE. 

(Bd.  1587.) 

■■   ♦     ■ 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  SILVESTRO'S 

JiADT. 

HiB  itaUire  like  the  tall  Btraight  cedar^trees 
Whose  stately  balks  do  &me  th*  Arabian  groYcs ; 
A  pace  like  princely  Juno  when  she  braT'd 
The  Queen  of  Loto  'fore  Paris  in  the  Tale ; 
A  front  beset  with  love  and  courtesy ; 
A  &ce  like  modest  Pallas  when  she  blush'd 
A  seely  shepherd  should  be  beauty's  judge ; 
A  Up  sweet  ruby-red,  grac'd  with  delight ; 
A  cheek  wherein  for  interchange  of  hue 
A  wrangling  strife  'twixt  lily  and  the  rose ; 
Her  eyes  two  twinckling*  stars  in  winter-nights 
When  chilling  frost  doth  clear  the  azur'd  sky ; 
Her  ludr  of  golden  hue  doth  dim  the  beams 
That  proud  Apollo  giyeth  from  his  coach ; 
The  Qnidian  doves,  whose  white  and   snowy 

pens 
Do  stain  the  silTezHrtreaming  ivory, 
May  not  compare  with  those  two  moving  hills 
Which,  topp'df  with  pretty  teats,  discover  down 

a  vale 
Wherein  the  God  of  Love  may  deign  to  sleep ; 
A  foot  like  Thetis  when  she  tripp'd  the  sands 
To  steal  Neptunus'  favour  with  her  %  steps ; 
In  fine,!  *  piece,  despite  of  beauty,  fram'd 
To  show  what  Nature's  lineage  could  afford. 


•  twindUtnp]  Tho4to.  ''tiuckUng/' 

t  ITAieA,  Xopffdt  &o.]  Qj.  did  Greene  intend  an  Alex- 
andrine here,  or  is  the  line  eorruptod  t 

}  StptvMiut,  .  .  .  /icr]  TheUo.  "Noptunes.  .  .  .  hin." 

I  1%  /im1  Not  in  the  4to. ;  but  found  in  the  alteration 
of  tbete  TexMS  apiid  our  author's  Fwrtm^X  to  FMy :  see 
po«r,  p.  S09,  first  ooL 


LACENA'S  RIDDLE. 

The  man  whose  method  hangeth  by  the  moon, 

And  rules  his  diet  by  geometry ; 
Whose  restless  mind  rips  up  his  mother's 
breast, 

To  part  her  bowels  for  his  family ; 
And  fetcheth  Pluto's  glee  in  from  the  grass 

By  careless  cutting  of  a  goddess'  gifts ; 
That  throws  his  gotten  labour  to  the  earth. 

As  trusting  to  content  for  others^  shifts; 
'Tis  he,  good  sir,  that  Saturn  best  did  please 
When  golden  world  set  worldlings  all  at  ease ; 
His  name  is  Person,  and  his  progeny, 
Now  tell  me,  of  what  ancient  pedigree  ? 


VERSES 

TKDEB  THB  nOTURE  OF  fOBTUNB. 

The  fickle  seat  whereon  proud  Fortune  sits, 

The  restless  globe  whereon  the  Fury  stands, 
Bewrays  her  fond  and  far  inconstant  fits ; 

The  fruitful  horn  she  handleth  in  her  hands 
Bids  all  beware  to  fear  her  flattering  smiles. 
That   giveth   most   when   most   she  meanetU 

guiles; 
The  wheel  that,  turning,  never  taketh  rest. 

The  top  whereof  fond  worldlings  count  their 
bliss, 
Within  a  minute  makes  a  black  exchange, 

And  then  the  vile  *  and  lowest  better  Is : 
Which  emblem  tells  us  the  inconstant  state 
Of  such  as  trust  to  Fortune  or  to  Fate. 


•  rife]  The  4to*  "  rlld  •• :  but  sec  note  t,  p.  167,  sec.  coL 
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FROM  MENAPHON. 


FROM 

MENAPHON. 

(Ed.  1589,  OOMPABED  WITH  Ed.  1616.) 

— f — 

APOLLO'S  ORACLE. 

Whkk  Neptune,  riding  on  the  southern  8eas> 
Shall  from  the  bosom  of  hia  leman  *  yield 

Th'  Arcadian  wonder,  men  and  gods  to  please, 
Plenty  in  pride  shall  march  amidst  the  field ; 

Dead  men  shall  war,  and  unborn  babes  shall 
frown,** 

And  with  their  falchions  hew  their  foemen  down. 

When  lambs  have  lions  for  their  surest  guide, 
And  planets  rest  upon  th'  Arcadian  hills. 

When  swelling  seas  have  neither  ebb  nor  tide. 
When  equal  banks  the  ocean-margin  fills ; 

Then  look,  Arcadians,  for  a  happy  time. 

And  sweet  content  within  your  troubled  clime. 


MENAPHON'S  SONG. 

Some  say  Love, 
Foolish  Love, 

Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  gods : 
I  say  Love, 
Inconstant  Love, 

Sets  men's  senses  far  at  odds. 
Some  swear  Love, 
Smooth-fac'df  Love, 

Is  sweetest  sweet  that  men  can  have : 
I  say  Love, 
Sour  Love, 

Makes  virtue  yield  as  beauty's  slave : 
A  bitter  sweet,  a  fully  worst  of  all, 
That  forceth  wisdom  to  be  folly's  thrall. 

Love  is  sweet : 
Wherein  sweet  1 

In  fading  pleasures  that  do  pain. 
Beauty  sweet : 
Is  that  sweet, 

That  yieldeth  sorrow  for  a  gain  ? 
If  Love's  sweet. 
Herein  sweet, 

That  minutes'  joys  are  monthly  woes : 
'Tis  not  sweet, 
That.is  sweet 

Nowhere  but  where  repentance  grows. 
Then  love  who  list,  if  beauty  be  so  sour ; 
Labour  for  me,  Love  rest  in  prince's  bower. 

*  leman]  1  e.  mistress,  Ioto. 

t  Smooth-fac'd]  Both4to8.  ''Smooth'dfiica." 


SEPHESTIA'S  SONG  TO  HER  CHILD. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

Mother  B  wag,  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy  ; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe ; 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so, 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  tears  that  never  stint. 

Like  pearl-drops  from  a  flint, 

Fell  by  course  from  his  eyes. 

That  one  another's  place  supplies; 

Thus  he  griev'd  in  every  part. 

Tears  of  blood  fell  from  his  heart. 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smil'd,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  baby  lept ; 

More  he  crow'd,  more  we  cried, 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide  : 

He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless. 

For  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 


MENAPHON'S  ROUNDELAY.  , 

When  tender  owes,*  brought  home  with  evening    i 
sun,  I 

Wend  to  their  folds,  | 

And  to  their  holds 
The  shepherds  trudge  when  light  of  day  ia  done, 

Upon  a  tree 
The  eagle,  Jove's  fair  bird,  did  perch; 

There  resteth  f  he  : 
A  little  fly  his  harbour  then  did  search. 


*  Whm  tender  evet,  &o.]  The  beginning  of  this  rounde- 
lay boars  some  resemblonco  to  the  opening  of  Gnty's 
Slegjf. 

t  ruteth]  Qy.   "rested"?  but  Just  before  wo  bare    i 
"trudge "and  "wend.'  ' 
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And  did  presume,  though  others  laugh'd  thereat, 
To  perch  whereas  *  the  princely  eagle  sat 

The  eagle  frown'd,  and  shook  his  f  royal  wings, 

And  charg'd  the  fly 

From  thence  to  hie : 
Afraid,  in  haste  the  little  creature  flings, 

Yet  seeks  again, 
Fearful,  to  perk  him  by  the  eagle's  side  : 

With  moody  vein, 
The  speedy  post  of  Qanymede  replied, 
"  Vassal,  avaunt,  or  with  my  wings  you  die : 
la't  fit  an  eagle  seat  him  with  a  fly  1 " 

The  fly  craVd  pity,  still  the  eagle  frown'd : 

The  silly  fly. 

Ready  to  die, 
Disgrao'd,  displac'd,  fell  grovelling  to  the  ground : 

The  eagle  saw, 
And  with  a  royal  mind  said  to  the  fly, 

"  Be  not  in  awe, 
I  scorn  by  me  the  meanest  creature  die ; 
Then  seat  thee  here."    The  joyful  fly  up  flings. 
And  sat  safe-shadow'd  with  the  eagle*s  wings. 


BORON'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMELA. 
LiKX  to  Diana  in  her  summer-weed, 
Qirt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Gk>es  fair  Samela; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed. 
When  wash'd  by  Arethusa  Fount  t  they  lie, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning-grey. 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calm&d  day, 
Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela; 
Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  forth  gleams, 
Her  brows  bright  arches  fram'd  of  ebony : 

Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fair  Yenns  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty, 

For  she's  Samela ; 
Fallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  well  view. 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity. 

Yield  to  Samela. 

•  vhereeu]  i.  o.  where, 
t  hu]  The  4ta  of  158»  "her." 

t  Fount]  Walker's  correction  (Crit.  Exam.  0/  Vie  text  qf 
$hake$peare,  dkc,  U.  208),— Both 4tofl.  "faint." 


DORON'S  JIG. 

Thbouoh  the  shrubs  as  I  can*  crack 
For  my  lambs,  little  ones, 
'Mongst  many  pretty  ones. 
Nymphs  I  mean,  whose  hair  was  black 

As  the  crow ; 
Like  the  snow 
Her  face  and  brows  shin'd,  I  ween ; 
I  saw  a  little  one, 
A  bonny  pretty  one, 
As  bright,  buxom,  and  as  sheen. 

As  was  she 
On  her  knee 
That  luird  the  god  whoso  arrow  f  warms 
Such  merry  little  ones. 
Such  fair-fac'd  pretty  ones, 
As  dally  in  love's  chiefest  harms  : 

Such  was  mine. 
Whose  grey  eyno 
Made  me  love.    I  gan  to  woo 
This  sweet  little  one. 
This  bonny  pretty  one ; 
I  woo'd  hard  a  day  or  two. 

Till  she  bade 
"  Be  not  sad. 
Woo  no  more,  I  am  thine  own, 
Thy  dearest  little  one. 
Thy  truest  pretty  one  " : 
Thus  was  faith  and  firm  love  shown. 

As  behoves 
Shepherds'  loves. 


MELICERTUS'  DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS 
MISTRESa 

Tune  on,  my  pipe,  the  praises  of  my  love. 
And,  midat  thy  oaten  harmony,  recount 
I^ow  fair  she  is  that. makes  thy  music  mount. 

And  every  string  of  thy  heart's  harp  to  move. 

Shall  I  compare  her  form  unto  the  sphere 
Whence  sun-bright  Venus  vaunts  her  silver 

shine? 
Ah,  more  than  that  by  just  compai'e  is  thine, 

Whose  crystal  looks  the  cloudy  heavens  do  clear ! 

How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen 
His  burning  locks  couch  in  the  sea-queen's  lap. 
And  beauteous  Thetis  his  red  body  wrap 

In  watery  robes,  as  he  her  lord  had  been  ! 

*  can]  Which  in  my  former  edition  I  hastily  altered 
to  '*  'gan  ", — is  often  used  by  our  early  writers  for  gan  or 
began :  see  Bichardson's  J>ict.  in  v. 

t  arrow]  Both  4to8.  "  arrowea." 
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Whenas  my  n  jmph,  impatient  of  the  night. 
Bade  bright  Astnous*  with  his  train  giye  place, 
Whiles  she  led  forth  the  day  with  her  fair  fiice, 

And  lent  each  star  a  more  than  Dellan  light. 

Not  Jove  or  Katuroj  should  they  both  agree 
To  make  a  woman  of  the  firmament. 
Of  his  mix'd  purity  could  not  invent 

A  sky-born  form  f  bo  beautiful  as  she. 


MELICERTUS'  MADRIQAL. 

What  are  my  sheep  without  their  wonted  food  ? 
What  is  my  life  except  I  gain  my  love  1 
My  sheep  consume  and  faint  for  want  of  blood. 
My  life  is  lost  unless  I  grace  approve : 

No  flower  that  sapless  thrives, 

No  turtle  without  fere.^ 

The  day  without  the  sun  doth  lour  for  woe, 
Then  woe  mine  eyes,  unless  they  beauty  see ; 
My  sun  Samela's  eyes,  by  whom  I  know 
Wherein  delight  consists,  where  pleasures  be  : 

Naught  more  the  heart  revives 

Than  to  embrace  his  dear. 

The  stars  from  earthly  humours  gain  their  light, 
Our  humours  by  their  light  possess  their  power ; 
Samela's  eyes,  fed  by  my  weeping  sight, 
Infuse  §  my  pain  or  joys  by  smile  or  lour : 

So  wends  the  source  of  love ; 

It  feeds,  it  fails,  it  ends. 

Kind  looks,  clear  to  your  joy  behold  her  eyes, 
Admire  her  heart,  desire  to  taste  her  kisses ; 
In  them  the  heaven  of  joy  and  solace  lies. 
Without  them  every  hope  his  succour  misses : 

0,  how  I  love  to  prove 

Whereto  this  solace  tends ! 


MENAPHON'S  SONG  IN  HIS  BED. 

You  restless  cares,  companions  of  the  night. 
That  wrap  my  joys  in  folds  of  endless  woes. 
Tire  1]  on  my  heart,  and  wound  it  with  your  spite, 
Since  love  and  fortune  prove  my  equal  foes  : 

*  Attraut]  Tho  father  of  tho  primeTal  stars:  vido 
Aratus,  4AIN.  98  ;  and  compare  Marlowe's  Dido,  — 
Works,  p.  252,  ed.  Dyco,  1868. 

t  A  9ky-bom/orm^  iic.]  The  Roy.  J.  Mitford  (Gent.  Mag. 
for  March  1833,  p.  218)  remarks  that  this  possa^^c  is  bor- 
rowed, with  some  alterations,  by  the  author  of  The 
7%racian  Wonder,  a  play  talaely  ascribed  to  Webster  (see 
Webster's  Works,  iv.  211,  ed.  Dyce,  1830);  and  that  Col- 
lins (Ode  to  Mercy)  has  adopted  from  our  text  tlie 
expression  "Gentlest  of  «£3f-6om/onii«,"  Ac. 

X  ferej  i.  e.  mate. 

t  If\fuu]  The  4to.  of  1589  "  Insues  " ;  that  of  161G  *'  In- 
fttdes."  II  Tirt]  i.  e.  prey. 


Farewell  my  hopes,  fiurewell  my  happy  days ; 
Welcome  sweet  grief,  the  sabjeot  of  my  lays. 

Mourn  heavens,  mourn  earth ;  your  shepherd  is 

forlorn;  [bower; 

Mourn  times  and  hours,  since  bale  invades  my 

Curse  every  tongue  the  place  where  I  was  bom, 

Curse  every  thought  the  life  which  makes  me 

lour: 

Farewell  my  hopes,  £Eurewell  my  happy  days; 

Welcome  sweet  grie^  the  subject  of  my  lays. 

Was  I  not  free  ?  was  I  not  fancy's  aun  f 
Fram'd  not  desire  my  face  to  front  diadaui  1 
I  was ;  she  did ;  but  now  one  silly  maim 
Makes  me  to  droop,  as  he  whom  love  hath  slain  : 

Farewell  my  hopes,  fiirewell  piy  happy  days ; 

Welcome  sweet  grief,  the  subject  of  my  lays. 

Yet  drooping,  and  yet  living  to  this  death, 
I  sigh,  I  sue  for  pity  at  her  shrine, 
Whose  fiery  eyes  exhale  my  vital  breath, 
And  make  my  flocks  with  parching  heat  to  pine : 

Farewell  my  hopes,  farewell  my  happy  days ; 

Welcome  sweet  grief,  the  subject  of  my  lays. 

Fade  they,  die  I :  long  may  she  live  to  bliss. 
That  feeds  *  a  wanton  fire  with  fuel  of  her  form. 
And  makes  perpetual  summer  where  she  is ; 
Whiles  I  do  ory,  o'ertook  with  envy's  storm, 

"Farewell  my  hopes,  farewell  my  happy 
days; 

Welcome  sweet  grief,  tho  subject  of  my  lays." 


SONG. 

Faib  fields,  proud  Flora's  vaunt,  why  ia*t  you 

Whenas  I  languish?  [smUe 

You  golden  meads,  why  strive  you  to  beguile 

My  weeping  anguish  9 
I  live  to  sorrow,  yoa  to  pleasure  spring : 

Why  do  you  spring  thus  ? 
What,  will  not  Boreas,  tempest's  wrathful  king, 

Take  some  pity  on  us, 
And  send  forth  winter  in  her  rusty  weed, 

To  wail  t  my  bemoanings,  t 
Whiles  I  distress'd  do  tune  my  oountry-ieed 

Unto  my  groaningsl 
But  heaven,  and  earth,  time,  place,  and  every 

Have  with  her  oonspir'd    [power 
To  turn  my  blissful  sweets  to  baleful  sour, 

Since  fond  I  desir'd 


•  That  feeds,  Ac.  J  See  note  f,  p.  285.  firrt  ooL 
t  waU]  The4to.  of  1589  *' waite." 
;  bemoanings]  Qy.  **moaning«'*t 
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The  heaven  whereto  my  thoughts  may  not  aspire. 

Ay  me,  unhappy  ! 
It  was  my  fault  t'  embrace  my  bane,  the  fire 

That  forceth  me  die. 
Mine  be  the  pain,  bat  hers  the  cruel  cause 

Of  this  strange  torment ; 
Wherefore  no  time  my  banning  prayers  shall 
pause 

Till  proud  she  repent. 


MENAPHON'S  ECLOGUE. 

Too  weak  the  wit,  too  slender  is  the  brain, 
That  means  to  mark  the  power  and  worth  of  love ; 
Not  one  that  lives,  except  he  hap  to  prove, 
Can  tell  the  sweet,  or  tell  the  secret  pain. 

Tet  I  that  have  been  prentice  to  the  grief. 
Like  to  the  cunning  searman,  from  afar, 
By  guess  will  take  *  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Whose  influence  must  yield  me  chief  relief. 

Yea  censors  of  the  glory  of  my  dear. 
With  reverence  and  lowly  bent  of  knee, 
Attend  and  mark  what  her  perfections  be ; 
For  in  my  words  my  fancies  shall  appear. 

Her  locks  are  plighted  like  the  fleece  of  wool 
That  Jason  with  his  Grecian  mates  achiev'd ;  f 
As  pore  as  gold,  yet  not  from  gold  deriv'd ; 
Ab  fuU  of  sweets  as  sweet  of  sweets  is  full. 

Her  brows  are  pretty  tables  of  conceit, 
Where  Love  his  records  of  delight  doth  quote ; 
On  them  her  dallying  locks  do  daily  float. 
As  Love  full  oft  doth  feed  upon  the  bait 

Her  eyee,  fair  eyes,  like  to  the  purest  lights 
That  animate  the  sun  or  cheer  the  day ; 
Li  whom  the  shining  sunbeams  brightly  play. 
Whiles  Fancy  doth  on  them  divine  delights. 

Her  cheeks  like  ripen'd  lilies  steep'd  in  wine, 
Or  fair  pomegranate-kernels  wash'd  in  milk, 
Or  snow-white  threads  in  nets  of  crimson  silk, 
Or  gorgeous  clouds  upon  the  8un*s  decline. 

•  Uxke]  The  4to.  of  1589  "talke." 
t  Ber  lofk$  arepliffhted  lUt  tktjleece  ofvool 
Tkal  Ja»on  vUh  hU  Orecian  mates  ixchiev'dY^ighUdf 
i.  0.  plaited,  braided. — It  Is  possible  that  Shakespeare 
reooUeeted  these  lines  whea  he  wrote  the  following; 
**  Her  sunny  looks 
Hang  on  bor  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colebos'  strand. 
And  many  Jasoos  enme  in  quest  of  her." 

Tht  Mtrckant  of  Fenicif  act  I.  sc.  1. 


Her  lips  are  roses  over-wash'd  with  dew. 

Or  like  the  purple  of  Narcissus'  flower ; 

No  frost  their  fair,*  no  wind  doth  waste  their 

power. 
But  by  her  breath  her  beauties  do  renew. 

Her  crystal  chin  like  to  the  purest  mould 
Enchas'd  with  dainty  daisies  soft  and  white. 
Where  Fancy's  fair  pavilion  once  is  pight,t 
Whereas  embrac'd  his  beauties  he  doth  hold. 

Her  neck  like  to  an  ivory  shining  tower. 
Wherethrough  with  azure  veins  sweet    nectar 

runs, 
Or  like  the  down  of  swans  where  Senesse  wons,^; 
Or  like  delight  that  doth  itself  devour. 

Her  paps  are  like  &ir  apples  in  the  prime, 

As  round  as  orient  pearls,  as  soft  as  down ; 

They  never  vail§  their  fair  through  winter's 
frown. 

But  from  their  sweets  Love  sucks  ||  his  summer- 
time. 

Her  body  Beauty's  best-esteemed  bower, 
Delicious,  comely,  dainty,  without  stain ; 
The  thought  whereof  (not  touch)  hath  wrought 

my  pain ; 
Whose  fair  all  fair  and  beauties  doth  devour. 

Her  maiden  mount,  the  dwelling-house  of  Flea- 
sure; 
Not  like,  for  why  1[  no  like  surpasseth  wonder : 
0,  blest  is  he  may  bring  such  beauties  under. 
Or  search  by  suit  the  secrets  of  that  treasure  1 

Devour'd  in  thought,  how  wanders  my  device  ! 
What  rests  behind  I  must  divine  upon : 
Who  talks  the  best  can  say  but  "  Fairer  none  " ; 
Few  words  well-couch'd  do  most  content  the 
wise. 

All  you  that  hear,  let  not  my  silly  style 
Condemn  my  zeal ;  for  what  my  tongue  should 

say 
Serves  to  enforce  my  thoughts  to  seek  the  way 
Whereby  my  woes  and  cares  I  do  beguile. 


•  fair]  i.  e.  beauty. 

t  pight]  i.  e.  pitched. 

}  iroru]  L  e.  dwells. 

t  vnU]  I.  e.  lower,  let  fall,— diminish. 

II  tvekg]  Both4tos.  "suck'd." 

^  for  vhy]  i.  e.  because. 
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Seld  speaketh  Love,  but  sighs  his  *  secret  pains; 
Tears  are  his  tmchmen^i*  words  do  make  him 

tremble: 
How  sweet  is  Love  to  them  that  can  dissemble 
In  thoughts  and  looks  till  they  have  reapM  the 

gains ! 

All  lonely  I  complain,:}:  and  what  I  say 
I  think,  yet  what  I  think  tongue  cannot  tell : 
Sweet  censors,  take  my  silly  worst  for  well ; 
Hy  faith  is  firm,  though  homely  be  my  lay. 


MELICERTUS'  ECLOGUE. 
What  need  compare  where  sweet  exceeds  com* 

pare? 
Who  draws  his  thoughts  of  Love  from  senseless 

things, 
Their  pomp  and  greatest  glories  doth  impair. 
And  mounts  Love's  heaven  with  over-laden  wings. 

Stones,  herbs,  and  flowers,  the  foolish  spoils  of 

earth. 
Floods,  metals,  colours,  dalliance  of  the  eye; 
These  show  conceit  is  stain'd  with  too  much 

dearth, 
Such  abstract  fond  compares  make  cunning  die. 

But  he  that  hath  the  feeling  taste  of  Love 
Derives  his  essence  from  no  earthly  toy ; 
A  weak  conceit  his  power  cannot  approve. 
For  earthly  thoughts  are  subject  to  annoy. 

Be  whist,  be  still,  be  silent,  censors,  now: 
My  fellow-swain  has  told  a  pretty  tale, 
Which  modem  poets  may  perhaps  allow, 
Tet  I  condemn  the  terms,  for  they  are  stale. 

Apollo,  when  my  mistress  first  was  bom. 
Cut  off  his  locks,  and  left  them  on  her  head, 
And  said, "  I  plant  these  wires  in  Nature's  scorn, 
Whose  beauties  shall  appear  when  time  is  dead." 

From  forth  the  crystal  heaven  when  she  was  made. 
The  purity  thereof  did  taint  §  her  brow, 
On  which  the  glistering  sun  that  sought  the  shade 
Gan  set,  and  there  his  glories  doth  avow. 

Those  eyes,  fair  eyes,  too  fair  to  be  describ'd, 
Were  those  that  erst  the  chaos  did  reform ; 
To  whom  the  heavens  their  beauties  have  ascribM, 
That  fashion  life  in  man,  in  beast,  in  worm. 

•  hi»]  Both4to8.  "her." 
t  truchmm]  i.  e.  intorpreters. 
J  cojnplain]  Both  4tos.  "am  plaine." 
{  taint]  Equiralent  to  *UirU:"  see  note  t.  P-  IM,  first 
col. 


When  first  her  fair  delicious  cheeks  were  wrougfaty 
Aurora  brought  her  blush,  the  moon  her  white; 
Both  BO  combin'd  as  passM  Nature's  thought, 
Compird  those  pretty  orbs  of  sweet  delight. 

When  Love  and  Nature  onoe  were  proud  with 

play, 
From  both  their  lips  her  lips  the  coral  drew ; 
On  them  doth  Fancy  sleep,  and  every  day 
Doth  swallow  joy,  such  sweet  delights  to  view. 

Whilom  while  Venus'  son  did  seek  a  bower 
To  sport  with  Psyche,  his  desir^  dear, 
He  chose  her  chin,  and  from  that  happy  stowrc  * 
He  never  stints  in  glory  to  appear. 

Desires  and  Joys,  that  long  had  serv^  Love, 
Besought  a  hold  where  pretty  eyes  might  woo 

them: 
Love  made  her  neck,  and  for  their  best  behove 
Hath  shut  them  there,  whence  no  man  can  undo 

them. 

Once  Venus  dream'd  upon  two  pretty  things. 
Her  thoughts  they  weref    afieetion's   chiefest 

nests ; 
She  sucVd,  and  sigh'd,  and  bath'd  her  in  the 

springs, 
And  when  she  wak'd,  they  were  my  mistresB* 

breasts. 


Once  Cupid  sought  a  hold  to  couch  his  ki 
And  found  the  body  of  my  best-belov*d. 
Wherein  he  olos'd  the  beauty  of  his  blisses, 
And  from  that  bower  can  never  be  remov'd. 

The  Graces  erst,  when  Acidalian  springs 
Were  waxen  dry,  perhaps  did  find  her  fountain 
Within  the  vale  of  bliss,  where  Cupid's  wings 
Do  shield  the  nectar  fleeting  from  the  mountain. 

No  more,  fond  man :  things  infinite,  I  see, 
Brook  no  dimension ;  hell  a  foolish  speech ; 
For  endless  things  may  never  talkM  be ; 
Then  let  me  live  to  honour  and  beseech. 

*  ttottre]  In  old  poctiy  finequently  signifies  tumalty 

disorder,  battle,  Ao. :  but  here  it  means — time,  moment ; 

an  interpretation  of  the  word  which  is  not  given  in  asy     i 

dictionary  or  glossary  I  have  ever  m«t  with,    Comparv 

Lodge ;  ' 

"  Whose  dire  dlcdaine  (the  god  that  kindles  loo^  | 

And  makes  impressions  straungly  from  abonsv  , 

Misliking)  stroke  with  fando  at  tliat  tto^err." 

Forlnmiug  <md  PrUffrin,  1584,  Sig.  I  2. 
t  Her  thovffhtg  thetf  vrrt,  Ac]   Walker  {8KiJbfwj>rar^B 
Versification,    &c ,  p.  285),  i^fter  quoting  oxamjiJes   of 
*' vMthmighi"  and  " m«r*oi«{rW# '*  from  our  early 
bids  us  "  so  understand  Oreene  "  in  the  present  lino 
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Sweet  Natare*B  pomp^  if  my  deficient  phraae 
Hath  stain'd  thy  glories  by  too  little  ekill, 
Yield  pardon,  though  mine  eye,  that  long  did  gaze, 
Hath  left  no  better  pattern  to  my  quill. 

I  will  no  more,  no  more  will  I  detain 
Tour  listening  ears  with  dalliance  of  my  tongue ; 
I  speak  my  joys,  but  yet  conceal  my  pain, 
My  pain  too  old,  although  my  years  be  young. 


BORON'S  ECLOGUE,  JOINED  WITH 
CARMELA'S. 

DOBON. 

Sit  down,  Carmela ;  here  are  cobs*  for  kings, 
Sloes  black  as  jet  or  like  my  Christmas  shoes, 
Sweet  cider  which  my  leathern  bottle  brings ; 
Sit  down,  Carmek;  let  me  kiss  thy  toes. 

OARliELA. 

Ah  Doron  I  ah  my  heart  t  thou  art  as  white 

As  is  my  mother's  calf  or  brinded  cow ; 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  glow-worms  f  in  tho 

night; 
Thine  hairs  resemble  thickest  of  the  snow. 

The  lines  within  thy  face  are  deep  and  clear 
Like  to  the  furrows  of  my  father's  wain ; 
The  t  sweat  upon  thy  face  doth  ofb  appear 
Like  to  my  mother's  fat  and  kitchen-gain. 

Ah,  leave  my  toe,  and  kiss  my  lips,  my  love  I 
My  lips  are  thine,  for  I  have  given  them  thee ;  § 
Within  thy  cap  'tis  thou  shalt  wear  my  glove ; 
At  foot-ball  sport  thou  shalt  my  champion  be. 

DORON. 

CanneU  dear,  even  as  the  golden  ball 
That  Yenus  got,  such  are  thy  goodly  eyes ; 
When  cherries'  juice  is  jumbled  therewithal. 
Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of  apple-pies. 

Thy  lips  resemble  two  cucdmbers  fair ; 
Thy  teeth  like  to  the  tusks  of  fattest  swine ; 
Thy  speech  is  like  the  thunder  in  the  air : 
Would  Ood,  thy  toes,  thy  lips,  and  all  were  mine! 


*  eob»]  Does  this  word  mean  here  cob-apples?  or  cob- 
nutnT  or  the  loaroa  called  co&« ?~Both  4to8.  "  eubbt.'* 

t  pflow-womMl  Both  4toe.  *' alow-vorrru." 

t  n«l  Bothitos.  *'Thy." 

(  Mjf  tipt  are  (Am«,  for  I  have  ffiven  them  thee]  The  4 to. 
of  1680 ;  "  Jfy  lippet  and  thine,  for  I  haue  giuen  it  thee.** 


CARMELA. 
Doron,  what  thing,  doth  move  this  wishing  grief? 

DOROV. 

'TIb  Love,  Carmela,  ah,  'tis  cruel  Love  1 
That,  like  a  slave  and  caitiff  villain-thief, 
Hath  cut  my  throat  of  joy  for  thy  behove. 

CARMELA. 

Where  was  he  bom  1 

DORON. 

In  faith,  I  know  not  where; 
But  I  have  heard  *  much  talking  of  his  dart : 
Ay  me,  poor  man  !  with  many  a  tramplingf  tear 
I  feel  him  wound  the  fore-horse  :J:  of  my  heart 

What,  do  I  love  ?  0,  no,  I  do  but  talk  : 
What,  shall  I  die  for  love  1  0,  no,  not  so  : 
What,  am  I  dead  ?  0,  no,  my  tongue  doth  walk : 
Come,  kiss,  Carmela,  and  confound  my  woe. 

OARMELA. 

Even' with  this  kiss,  as  once  my  father  did, 
I  seal  the  sweet  indentures  of  delight : 
Before  I  break  my  vow  the  gods  forbid. 
No,  not  by  day,  nor  yet  by  darksome  night 

DORON. 

Even  with  this  garland  made  of  hollyhocks 
I  cross  thy  brows  from  every  shepherd's  kiss  : 
Heigh-ho,  how  glad  am  I  to  touch  thy  locks  ! 
My  frolic  heart  even  now  a  freeman  is. 

OARMELA. 

I  thank  you,  Doron,  and  will  think  on  you; 
I  love  you,  Doron,  and  will  wink  on  you. 
I  seal  your  charter-patent  with  my  thumbs : 
Come,  kiss  and  part,  for  fear  my  mother  comes. 


\ 


SONNETTO. 

What  thing  is  Love  t  It  is  a  power  divine 
That  reigns  in  us,  or  else  a  wreakful  law 
That  dooms  our  minds  to  beauty  to  incline : 
It  is  a  star  whose  influence  doth  draw 

Our  hearts  to  Love,  dissembling  of  his  might 
Till  he  be  master  of  our  hearts  and  sight. 


•  heard]  The4to.  of  1689  "had." 

t  trampling]  The4to.  of  1616  "trickling.' 

t  fore-hone]  Both  4toa.  "forehearee." 
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Love  is  a  discord,  and  a  straDge  divorce 
Betwixt  our  sense  and  reason,  by  whose  power, 
As  mad  with  reason,  we  admit  that  force 
Which  wit  or  labour  never  may  devour : 

It  is  a  will  that  brooketh  no  consent ; 

It  would  refuse,  yet  never  may  repent. 

Love's  a  desire  which,  for  to  wait  a  time. 
Doth  lose  an  age  of  years,  and  so  doth  pass, 
As  doth  the  shadow,  severed  from  his  prime, 
Seeming  as  though  it  were,  yet  never  was ; 
Leaving  behind  nought  but  repentant 

thoughts 
Of  days  ill-spent,  for  that  which  profits 
noughts. 

It's  now  a  peace,  and  then  a  sudden  war; 

A  hope  consumed  before  it  is  conoeiv'd; 

At  hand  it  fears,  and  menaceth  afar ; 

And  he  that  gains  is  most  of  all  deoeiv'd : 
It  is  a  secret  hidden  and  not  known. 
Which  one  may  better  feel  than  write  upon. 


FROM 

PERIMEDES,  THE  BLACKSMITH. 

(1588.) 


MADRIGAL. 
The  swans,  whose  pens  as  white  as  ivory, 
Eclipsing  fair  Endymion's  silver  love. 
Floating  like  snow  down  by  the  banks  of  Po, 
Ne'er  tun'd  their  notes,  like  Leda  once  forlorn. 
With  more  despairing  sorts  of  madrigals, 
Than  I,  whom  wanton  Love  hath  with  his  gad 
Frick'd  to  the  core*  of  deep  and  restless  thoughts. 
The  frolic  youngsters  Bacchus'  liquor  mads 
Run  not  about  the  wood[s]  of  Tbessaly 
With  more  enchanted  fits  of  lunacy 
Than  I,  whom  Love,  whom  sweet  and  bitter  Love 
Fires,  infects  with  sundry  passions ; 
Now  lorn  with  liking  over-muoh  my  love, 
Frozen  with  fearing  if  I  step  too  far, 
FirM  with  gazing  at  such  glimmering  stars 
As,  stealing  light  from  Phosbus'  brightest  rays, 
Sparkle  and  set  a  flame  within  my  breast. 
Rest,  restless  Love ;  fond  baby,  be  content ; 
Child,  hold  thy  darts  within  thy  quiver  close : 
An  if  thou  wilt  be  roving  with  thy  bow. 
Aim  at  those  hearts  that  may  attend  on  love : 
Let  country  swains  and  silly  swadst  be  still; 
To  court,  young  wag,  and  wanton  there  thy  fill. 

•  core]  nio4to.  "court." 

f  swaili]  i.e.  clovena,  bumpkins. 


DITTY. 

Obbcube  and  dark  is'  all  the  gloomy  air, 
The  curtain  of  the  night  is  overspread ; 
The  silent  mistress  of  the  lowest  sphere 
Pats  on  her  sable-coloured  veil  and  lours.* 
Nor  star,  nor  milk-white  circle  of  the  sky. 
Appears,  where  Discontent  doth  hold  her  lodge. 
She  sits  shrin'd  in  a  canopy  of  clouds. 
Whose  massy  darkness  mazeth  every  sense. 
Wan  are  her  looks,  her  cheeks  of  azure  hue ; 
Her  hairs  as  Gorgon's  foul  retorting  snakes  ; 
Envy  the  glass  wherein  the  hag  doth  gaze ; 
Restless  the  clock  that  chimes  her  fast  asleep ; 
Disquiet  thoughts  the  minutes  of  her  watch. 
Forth  from  her  cave  the  fiend  full  oft  doth  fly  : 
To  kings  she  goes,  and  troubles  them  vrith  crowns, 
Setting  those  high-a&piring  brands  on  fire, 
That  flame  from  earth  unto  the  seat  of  Jove ; 
To  such  as  Midas,  men  that  dote  on  wealth, 
And  rent  the  bowels  of  the  middle  earth 
For  coin,  who  gape,  as  did  fair  Danae, 
For  showers  of  gold, — ^there  Discontent  in  black 
Throws  forth  the  vials  of  her  restless  carea ; 
To  such  as  sit  at  Paphos  for  relief. 
And  offer  Yenus  many  solemn  vows ; 
To  such  as  Hymen  in  his  safiron  robe 
Hath  knit  a  Gordian  knot  of  passions ; 
To  these,  to  all,  parting  the  gloomy  air. 
Black  Discontent  doth  make  her  bad  repair. 


SONNET. 

In  Cyprus  sat  fair  Venus  by  a  fount, 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee  : 
She  kiss'd  the  wag,  her  darling  of  account ; 
The  boy  gan  blush ;  which  when  his  lover  see. 
She  smil'd,  and  told  him  love  might  challenge 

debt. 
And  he  was  young,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

The  boy  waz'd  bold,  firM  by  fond  desire. 
That  woo  he  could  and  court  her  with  con- 
ceit: 
Reason  spied  this,  and  songht.to  quench  the  fire 
With  cold  disdain ;  but  wily  Adon  straight 
Cheer'd  up  the  flame,  and  8aid,''Qood  sir,  what  letl 
I  am  but  young,  and  may  be  wanton  yot." 

Reason  replied,  that  beauty  was  a  bane 
To  such  88  feed  their  fancy  with  fond  lore. 

That  when  sweet  youth  with  lust  is  ovetta'en, 
It  rues  in  age :  this  could  not  Adon  move, 

*  loun]  The  4to.  "lower." 
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For  Venus  taught  Lim  still  this  rest  to  set, 
That  he  was  youug,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Where  Venua  strikes  with  beauty  to  the  quick, 

It  little  Wails  sage  Reason  to  reply  ; 
Few  are  the  cares  for  such  as  are  love-sick, 
But  loTe  :  then,  though  I  wanton  it  awry, 
And  play  the  wag,  from  Adon  this  I  get, — 
I  am  but  young,  and  may  be  wanton  yet 


SONNET, 

or  aKSWEB  to  the  PBECEDIRa. 

Ths  Siren  Venus  nouric'd*  in  her  lap 

Fair  Adon,  swearing  whiles  he  was  a  youth 
He  might  be  wanton  :  note  his  after-hap, 
The  guerdon  that  such  lawless  lust  ensu'tb ; 
So  long  he  follow'd  flattering  Venus'  lore, 
Till,  seely  lad,  he  perish'd  by  a  boar. 

Hars  in  his  youth  did  court  this  lusty  dame^ 

He  won  her  love ;  what  might  his  fancy  let  1 
He  was  but  young  :  at  last,  unto  his  shame, 
Vulcan  entrapp'd  them  slyly  in  a  net. 
And  call*d  the  gods  to  witness  as  a  truth, 
A  lecher's  fiiult  was  not  excused  by  youth. 

If  crookM  age  accounteth  youth  his  spring, 
The  springy  the  fairest  season  of  the  year, 
Enrich'd  with  flowers,  and  sweets,  and  many  a 
thing, 
That  &ir  and  gorgeous  to  the  eyes  appear ; 
It  fits  that  youth,  the  spring  of  man,  should  be 
'Bich'd  with  such  flowers  as  virtue  yieldeth  thee. 


SONNET. 

Fair  is  my  love,  for  April  in  her  face, 

Her  lovely  breasts  September  claims  his  part, 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place ; 
But  cold  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart : 
Blest  be  the  months  that  set  my  thoughts  on  fire, 
Accun'd  that  month  that  hindereth  my  desire ! 

Like  Phoebus'  fire,  so  sparkle  both  her  eyes ; 
As  air  perfum'd  with  amber  is  her  breath ; 
Like  swelling  waves  her  lovely  teats  do  rise; 
As  earth  her  heart,  cold,  dateth  me  to  death : 
Ay  me,  poor  man,  that  on  the  earth  do  live, 
When  unkind  earth  death  and  despair  doth  give ! 

•  HKntrie'd]  i.  •.  ntiniod,-^fond]ed. 


In  pomp  sits  Mercy  seated  in  her  face ; 
Love   'twixt  her  breasts  his  trophies  doth 
imprint ; 
Her  eyes  shine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace ; 
But  touch  her  heart,  ah,  thatis  fram'd  of  flint! 
Therefore  my  harvest  in  the  grass  bears  grain ; 
The  rock  will  wear,  wash'd  with  a  winter's  rain. 


^ 


SONNET. 

Phillts  kept  sheep  along  the  western  plains. 
And  Coridon  did  feed  his  flocks  hard  by  : 
This  shepherd  was  the  flower  of  all  the  swains 
That  trac'd  the  downs  of  fruitful  Thessaly ; 
And  Phillis,  that  did  far  her  flocks  surpass 
In  silver  hue,  was  thought  a  bonny  lass. 

A  bonny  lass,  quaint  in  her  country  'tire. 
Was  lovely  Phillis,  Coridon  swore  so ; 
Her  locks,  her  looks,  did  set  the  swain  on  fire. 
He  left  his  lambs,  and  he  began  to  woo  ; 
He  look'd,  he  sigh'd,  he  oourted  with  a  kiss. 
No  better  could  the  silly  swad*  than  this. 

He  little  knew  to  paint  a  tale  of  love. 

Shepherds  can  fancy,  but  they  cannot  say  : 
Phillis  gan  smile,  and  wily  thought  to  prove 
What  uncouth  grief  poor  Coridon  did  pay ; 
She  ask'd  him  how  his  flocks  or  he  did  fare, 
Tet  pensive  thus  his  sighs  did  tell  his  care. 

The  shepherd  blush*d  when  Phillis  question'd  so. 
And  swore  by  Pan  it  was  not  for  his  flock[8] ; 
"  'Tis  love,  fair  Phillis,  breedeth  all  this  woe. 

My  thoughts  are  trapt  within  thy  lovely  locks. 
Thine  eye  hath  pierc'd,  thy  face  hath  set  on  fire ; 
Fair  Phillis  kindleth  Coridon's  desire." 

''  Can  shepherds  love?"  said  Phillis  to  the  swain. 

"  Such  saints  as  Phillis,"  Coridon  replied. 
"  Men  when  they  lust  can  many  fancies  feign," 

Said  Phillis.    This  not  Coridon  denied. 
That  lust  had  lies  ,*  *'  But  love,"  quoth  he,  "  says 

truth: 
Thy  shepherd  loves,  then,  Phillis,  what  ensu'th  V 

Phillis  was  won,  she  blush'd  and  hung  th^  head ; 
The  swain  stept  to,  and  cheer'd  her  with  a 
kiss: 
With  faith,  with  troth,  they  struck  the  matter 
dead; 
So  us^d  they  when  men  thought  not  amiss : 
This  +  love  begxm  and  ended  both  in  one; 
Phillis  was  lov'd,  and  she  lik'd  Coridon. 

*  noad]  L  e.  clown,  bumpkiu. 
t  r/m]  Qy"Thu8", 
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FROM  NEVER  TOO  LATE. 


FBOM 

PANDOSTO,  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIME. 

(Ed.  1604.) 

Doraatos  "  in  love-passion  writes  these  few  lines  In  praise 
of  his  loving  and  best-beloved  Fawnia. 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  bo, 
Then  were  mj  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 

That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land. 

Under  wide  heavens,  but  yet  [there  is]  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 

Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower, 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows; 

Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankered 
bower,t 
Tet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gather'd,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still. 

For  none  must  be  comparM  to  her  note ; 
Ne'er  breath'd  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill. 

Nor  from  the  moming-singer^s  swelling  throat. 
Ah,  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed. 

She  comforts  all  the  world  as  doth  the  sun, 
And  at  her  eight  the  night's  foul  vapour's  fled ; 

When  she  ia  set,  the  gladsome  day  is  done. 
0  glorious  Sim,  imagine  me  the  west. 
Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast ! 


BELLARIA'S  EPITAPH. 

Hebe  lies  entomb'd  Bellaria  fair, 
Falsely  accus'd  to  be  unchaste ; 

Clear'd  by  Apollo's  sacred  doom, 
Tet  slain  by  jealousy  at  last. 

Whatever  thou  be  that  passeth  by. 

Curse  him  that  caus'd  this  queen  to  die. 

*  DoratlitSt  &c.'\  I  find  this  "love-passion"  on  the  back 
of  the  title-pa£^e  of  some  of  the  latest  editions  of  this 
tractp  when  it  was  pat  forth  under  the  nnme  of  JDorastiu 
and  Favnia :  in  none  of  the  earlier  editions  have  I  ever 
met  with  it. 

Mr.  Collier  eopjectnres  that  "it  may  possibly  have 
been  taken  from  the  earliest,  and  now  lost,  edition  of 
Pandoito.'*  Introd.  to  PandoHo,  p.  iiL,—Shakupeart^i 
library. 

t  bover]  The  4tos.  "flower."— I  adopt  the  ooi^ectoxe 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Hitford  (Otnt.  Mag,  for  Harch,  1833,  p. 
218X  who  compares  a  lino  in  our  author's  Radagcn't  Smtr 
ntf  (see  poH^  p.  SOI,  firat  col.),— 

"  bolemn  and  sad  wiUiin  a  wliha'd  &oar«r." 


FROM 

NEVER   TOO   LATE. 

(Ed.  1690.) 
— ♦ — 

AN  ODE. 
Down  the  valley  gan  he  track. 
Bag  and  bottle  at  his  back, 
In  a  surcoat  all  of  grey ; 
Such  wear  palmers  on  the  way. 
When  with  scrip  and  staff  they  see 
Jesus'  grave  on  Calvary : 
A  hat  of  straw,  like  a  swain. 
Shelter  for  the  sun  and  rain. 
With  a  scallop-shell  before ; 
Sandals  on  his  feet  he  wore ; 
Legs  were  bare,  arms  unclad : 
Such  attire  this  palmer  had. 
His  face  fair,  like  Titan's  shine ; 
Qrey  and  buxom  were  his  eyne, 
Whereout  dropt  pearls  of  sorrow ; 
Such  sweet  tears  Love  doth  borrow. 
When  in  outward  dews  he*  plains 
Heart's  distress  that  lovers  pains ; 
Ruby  lips,  cherry  cheeks ; 
Such  rare  mixture  Venus  seeks, 
When,  to  keep  her  damsels  quiet. 
Beauty  sets  them  down  their  diet :  ^ 
Adon  was  not  thought  more  fair : 
Curled  locks  of  amber  hair. 
Locks  where  Love  did  sit  and  twine 
Nets  to  snare  the  gazer^s  eyne. 
Such  a  palmer  ne'er  was  seen, 
'Less  Love  himself  had  palmer  been. 
Tet,  for  all  he  was  so  quaint. 
Sorrow  did  his  visage  taint : 
Midst  the  riches  of  his  fMB 
Grief  deciphered  high  disgrace. 
Every  step  strain'd  a  tear; 
Sudden  sighs  show'd  his  fear; 
And  yet  his  fear  by  his  sight 
Ended  in  a  strange  delight ; 
That  his  passions  did  approve  f 
Weeds  and  sorrow  were  for  love. 


THE  PALMER'S  ODE. 
Old  Menalcas,  on  a  day, 
As  in  field  this  shepherd  lay. 
Tuning  of  his  oaten  pipe, 
Which  he  hit  with  many  a  stripe, 
Said  to  Condon  that  he 
Once  was  young  and  fuU  of  gleeu 

*  he\  The  4to.  ''she"  (and  our  early  poets aeoBetriDes    J 
make  "Love "  feminine— <A( Queen  f^f  tact) :  but  piiiwuilj 
we  have  "  Love  himttl/.**  \  appron]  t «.  t«tyT«. 
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"Blithe  and  wanton  was  I  then : 
Such  desires  follow  men. 
Afi  I  lay  and  kept  my  sheep, 
Came  the  god  that  hateth  sleep, 
Clad  in  annour  all  of  fire, 
Hand  in  hand  with  Queen  Deaire, 
And  with  a  dart  that  wounded  nigh 
Pierc'd  my  heart  as  I  did  lie  ; 
That,  when  I  woke,  I  gan  swear 
Fhillia'  beauty  palm  did  bear. 
Up  I  start,  forth  went  I, 
With  her  fiice  to  feed  mine  eye : 
There  I  saw  Desire  sit. 
That  my  heart  with  love  had  hit, 
Liaying  forth  bright  beauty's  hooks 
To  entrap  my  gazing  looks. 
LoTo  I  did,  and  gan  to  woo. 
Pray  and  sigh  :  all  would  not  do ; 
Women,  when  they  take  the  toy, 
Covet  to  be  counted  coy. 
Coy  she  was,  and  I  gan  court ;  • 
She  thought  lo7e  was  but  a  sport ; 
Profound  hell  was  in  my  thought; 
Such  a  pain  desire  had  wrought, 
That  I  su'd  with  sighs  and  tears; 
Still  ingrate  she  stopp'd  her  ears. 
Till  my  youth  I  had  spent. 
LAat  a  passion  of  repent 
Told  me  flat,  that  desire 
Was  a  brand  of  love's  fire, 
Wliich  oonsumeth  men  in  thrall, 
Virtue,  youth,  wit,  and  all« 
At  this  saw  back  I  start. 
Bet  desire  from  my  heart. 
Shook  off  love,  and  made  an  oath 
To  be  enemy  to  both. 
Old  I  was  when  thus  I  fled 
Such  fond  toys  as  doy'd  my  head ; 
But  this  I  leam'd  at  Virtue's  gate, — 
The  way  to  good  is  never  late." 


THE  HERMIT'S  VERSES. 

HxRS  look,  my  son,  for  no  vain-glorious  shows 
Of  royal  apparition  for  the  eye : 
Humble  and  meek  befitteth  men  of  years. 
Behold  my  eell»  built  in  a  silent  shade. 
Holding  content  for  poverty  and  peace; 
And  in  my  lodge  is  fealty  and  faith. 
Labour  and  love  united  in  one  leagua 
I  want  not,  for  my  mind  affordeth  wealth ; 
I  know  not  envy,  for  I  olimb  not  high : 
Thos  do  I  live,  and  thus  I  mean  to  die. 


If  that  the  world  presents  illusions, 

Or  Satan  seeks  to  puff  me  up  with  pomp, 

As  man  is  frail  and  apt  to  follow  pride; 

Then  see,  my  son,  where  I  have  in  my  cell 

A  dead  man's  scull,  which  calls  this  straight  to 

That  as  this  is,  so  must  my  ending  be.        [mind, 

When,  then,  I  see  that  earth  to  earth  must  pass, 

I  sigh,  and  say,  *'  All  flesh  is  like  to  grass." 

If  care  to  live,  or  sweet  delight  in  life^ 
As  man  desires  to  see  out  many  days, 
Draws  me  to  listen  to  the  flattering  world  ; 
Then  see  my  glass,  which  swiftly  out  doth  run, 
Compared  to  man,  who  dies  ere  he  begins. 
This  tells  me,  time  slacks  not  his  posting  course, 
But  as  the  glass  runs  out  with  every  hour. 
Some  in  their  youth,  some  in  their  weakest  age. 
All  sure  to  die,  but  no  man  knows  his  time. 
By  this  I  think,  how  vain  a  thing  is  man, 
Whose  longest  life  is  liken'd  to  a  span. 

When  Satan  seeks  to  sift  me  with  his  wiles. 
Or  proudly  dares  to  give  a  fierce  assault. 
To  make  a  shipwreck  of  my  faith  with  fears ; 
Then  arm'd  at  all  points,  to  withstand  the  foe. 
With  holy  armour, — here's  the  martial  sword. 
This  book,  this  bible,  this  two-edgM  blade, 
Whose  sweet  content  pierceth  the  gates  of  hell, 
Deciphering  laws  and  discipline  of  war. 
To  overthrow  the  strength  of  Satan's  jar. 


ISABEL'S  ODE. 


SirnNG  by  a  river-side, 
Where  a  silent  stream  did  glide, 
Bank'd  about  with  choice  flowers, 
Such  as  spring  from  April-showers, 
When  fair  Iris  smiling  shews 
All  her  riches  in  her  dews ; 
Thick-leav'd  trees  so  were  planted. 
As  nor  art  nor  nature  wanted. 
Bordering  all  the  brook  with  shade, 
As  if  Venus  there  had  made. 
By  Flora's  wile,  a  curious  bower, 
To  dally  with  her  paramour ; 
At  this  current  as  I  gaz'd. 
Eyes  entrapt,  mind  amas'd, 
I  might  see  in  my  ken 
Such  a  flame  as  fireth  men^ 
Such  a  fire  as  doth  fry 
With  one  blaze  both  heart  and  eye. 
Such  a  heat  as  doth  prove 
No  heat  like  to  heat  of  love. 
Brig}it  she  was,  for  'twas  a  she 
That  trac'd  her  steps  towards  me: 


On  her  head  she  ware  a  bay, 

To  fence  PhcBbus'  light  away : 

In  her  face  one  might  descry 

The  curious  beauty  of  the  sky : 

Her  eyes  carried  darts  of  fire, 

Feather'd  all  with  swift  desire ; 

Yet  forth  these  fiery  darts  did  pass 

PearlM  tears  as  bright  as  glass, 

That  wonder  'twas  in  her  eyne 

Fire  and  water  should  combine, 

If  the  old  saw  did  not  borrow,* 

Fire  is  love,  and  water  sorrow. 

Down  she  sat,  pale  and  sad ; 

No  mirth  in  her  looks  she  had ; 

Face  and  eyes  show'd  distress, 

Inward  sighs  discoursed  no  less  : 

Head  on  hand  might  I  see. 

Elbow  leaned  on  her  knee. 

Last  she  breathed  out  this  saw, 

'*  O,  that  love  hath  no  law  t 

Love  enforceth  with  constraint. 

Love  delighteth  in  complaint 

Whoso  loves  hates  his  life, 

For  love's  peace  is  mind's  strife. 

Love  doth  feed  on  beauty's  fare, 

Every  dish  sauc'd  with  care : 

Chiefly  women,  reason  why, 

Love  is  hatched  in  their  eye ; 

Thence  it  steppeth  to  the  heart. 

There  it  poisoneth  every  part, 

Mind  and  heart,  eye  and  thought. 

Till  sweet  love  their  woes  hath  wrought : 

Then  repentant  they  ginf  cry, 

*  0  my  heart  that  trow'd  mine  eye  J ! ' " 

Thus  she  said,  and  then  she  rose. 

Face  and  mind  both  full  of  woes ; 

Flinging  thence  with  this  saw, — 

"  Fie  on  love  that  hath  no  law ! " 


FRANCESCO'S  ODE. 
When  I  look  about  the  place 
Where  sorrow  nurseth  up  disgrace, 
Wrapt  within  a  fold  of  cares. 
Whose  distress  no  heart  spares ; 
Eyes  might  look,  but  see  no  light, 
Heart  might  think,  but  on  despite ; 
Sun  did  shine,  but  not  on  me : 
Sorrow  said,  it  may  not  be 
That  heart  or  eye  should  once  possess 
Any  salve  to  cure  distress ; 


•  borrow]  i.  e.  give  warrant.— auure  us. 

f  gin]  The4to.  "firan." 

X  trovf'd  hiine  fyl  1.  e.  believed  mine  eye. 


For  men  in  prison  must  suppose 
Their  couches  are  the  beds  of  woes. 
Seeing  this,  I  sighed  then 
Fortune  thus  should  punish  men  : 
But  when  I  call'd  to  mind  her  face, 
For  whose  love  I  brook  this  place. 
Starry  eyes,  whereat  my  sight 
Did  eclipse  with  much  delight, 
Eyes  that  lighten,  and  do  shine* 
Beams  of  love  that  are  divine, 
Lily  cheeks,  whereon  beside 
Buds  of  roses  show  their  pride. 
Cherry  lips,  which  did  speak 
Words  that  made  all  hearts  to  break, 
Words  most  sweet,  for  breath  was  sweety 
Such  perfume  for  love  is  meet. 
Precious  words,  as  hard  to  tell 
Which  more  pleased,  wit  or  smell ; 
When  I  saw  my  greatest  pains 
Grow  for  her  that  beauty  stains. 
Fortune  thus  I  did  reprove, 
"  Nothing  grief-full  grows  from  lova" 


CANZONE. 

As  then  the  sun  sat  lordly  in  his  pride, 
Not  shadow'd  with  the  veil  of  any  cloud. 
The  welkin  had  no  rack  that  seem'd  to  glide, 
No  dusky  vapour  did  bright  Phoebus  shroud ; 
No  blemish  did  eclipse  the  beauteous  sky 
From  setting  forth  heaven's  secret-searching  eye. 
No  blustering  wind  did  shake  the  shady  treee^ 
Each  leaf  lay  still  and  silent  in  the  wood ; 
The  birds  were  musical ;  the  labouring  bees^ 
That  in  the  summer  heap  their  winter's  good. 
Plied  to  their  hives  sweet  honey  from  thoea 

flowers 
Whereout  the  serpent  strengthens  all  his  powers. 
The  lion  laid  and  stretch'd  him  in  the  lawns ; 
No  storm  did  hold  the  leopard  from  his  prey ; 
The  fallow-flelds  were  full  of  wanton  fawns ; 
The  plough-swains  never  saw  a  fairer  day ; 
For  every  beast  and  bird  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  quiet  heavens  to  shine  so  bright. 
When  thus  the  winds  lay  sleeping  in  theoaTtts, 
The  air  was  silent  in  her  ooncave  sphere. 
And  Neptune  with  a  calm  did  please  his  slaves. 
Ready  to  wash  the  never-drenchM  bear ; 
Then  did  the  change  of  my  affects  begin. 
And  wanton  love  assay'd  to  snare  me  in. 

*  shine,  &c.]  Compare,  anU,  p.  293,  sec  col  ;  **Her 
eyes  ihine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace.*' 
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Leftniiig  my  back  against  a  lofty  pine, 
Whose  top  did  oheck  the  pride  of  all  the 

air. 
Fixing  my  thoughfcs,  and  with  my  thoughts 

mine  eyne, 
Upon  the  sun,  the  fairest  of  all  fair ; 
"  What  thing  made  God  so  fair  as  this  ? "  quoth  I : 
And  thus  I  muB*d  until  I  dark'd  mine  eye. 
Finding  the  sun  too  glorious  for  my  sight, 
I  glanc'd  my  look  to  shun  so  bright  a  lamp : 
With    that    appeared*   an    object    twice   ns 

bright, 
So  gorgeous  as  my  senses  all  were  damp ;  f 
In  Ida  richer  beauty  did  not  win,t 
When  lovely  Venus  showed  her  silver  skin. 
Her  pace  waa  like  to  Juno's  pompous  strains, 
Whenas  she  sweeps  through  heaven's  brass- 

pavM  way ; 
Her  front  was  powdered  through  with  azur*d 

veins, 
That  *twixt  sweet  roses  and  fair  lilies  lay, 
Beflectiog  such  a  mixture  from  her  face 
As  tainted  Yentis'  beauty  with  disgrace. 
Arctophylax,  the  brightest  of  the  stars, 
Was  not  so  orient  as  her  crystal  eyes. 
Wherein   triumphant    sat   both    peace    and 

wan. 
From  out  whose  arches  such  sweet  favour  § 
fliee 
As  might  reclaim  Mara  in  his  highest  rage, 
At  beauty's  charge,  his  fury  to  assuage. 
The    diamond   gleams    not   more   reflection 

lights. 
Pointed  li  with  fiery  pyramids  to  shine. 
Than  are  those  flames  that  bumiah  in  our 

Bights, 
Darting  fire  out  the  crystal  of  her  eyne, 
Able  to  set  Narcissus'  thoughts  on  fire. 
Although  he  swore  him  foe  to  sweet  desire. 
Ghudng  upon  this  lemanU  with  mine  eye, 
I  felt  my  sight  vail**  bonnet  to  her  looks ; 
So  deep  a  passion  to  my  heart  did  fly 
Aa  I  waa  trapt  within  her  luring  hooks,tt 
Forc'd  to  confess,  before  that  I  had  done. 
Her  beauty  far  more  brighter  than  the  sun. 


•  appeared]  Tha4to.  "appeare." 
t  damp]  The  4to.  "  dampt." 

i  win]  i.  Q.  win  the  prize  (the  golden  apple)  fh>m 
Paris. 
(  /arour]  The  4to.  "&uour».*» 
H  PoinUd]  The4to.  "Painted." 
Y  Uman]  t.  e.  love,  miatreaa. 
••  tail]  1.  e.  lower, 
tt  f^oakil  The  4to.  "lookea." 


INPIDA'S  SONG. 

Sweet  Adon,  dar'st  not  glance  thine  eye — 

N^oterez  vaus,  mon  hd  ami  f — 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die  1 

Je  V0U8  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N*08erez  vous,  mon  bd,  mon  hd^ 
IToterez  vout,  mon  bd  ami  f 

See  how  sad  thy  Venus  lies, — 

N*08erez  vous,  mon  bd  ami  f — 
Love  in  heart,  and  tears  in  eyes ; 

Je  V0U9  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N*oterez  voiu,  mon  hd,  mon  bd, 
IToeerez  vout,  num  bd  ami  f 

Thy  face  as  fair  as  Paphos'  brooks,^ 

N*oaa'ez  vout,  mon  bd  ami  f — 
Wherein  fancy  baits  her  hooks ; 

Je  voiu  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
IToeerez  voue,  mon  bd,  mon  6e^ 
IPoeerez  vouSf  mon  bd  ami  f 

Thy  cheeks  like  cherries  that  do  grow — 

N*oeerez  voia,  mon  bd  ami  f — 
Amongst  the  western  mounts  of  snow ; 

Je  V0U8  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N*09erez  voiu,  mon  bd,  mon  bd, 
N'oierez  vous,  mon  bd  ami  f 

Thy  lips  vermiUon,  full  of  love,^ 

N^oserez  vous,  mon  bd  ami  f — 
Thy  neck  as  silver- white  as  dove ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me; 
N*oserez  vous,  mon  bd,  mon  bd, 
N^oserez  vous,  m^m  bd  ami  t 

Thine  eyes,  like  flames  of  holy  fires,— 

IToserez  vout,  mon  bel  ami  f — 
Bum  all  my  thoughts  with  sweet  desires  ; 

Je  votu  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
IToserez  vous,  mon  bd  ami  f 

All  thy  beauties  sting  my  heart ;  — 

N^oserez  vous,  man  hd  ami  /— 
I  must  die  through  Cupid's  dart ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N^oserez  vous,  mon  hel,  mon  hd, 
IToserez  vous,  mon  bd  ami  f 

Wilt  thou  lot  thy  Venus  die  / 

IToserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f  — 
Adon  were  unkind,  say  I, — 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
IToserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
IToserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  t — 
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To  lot  fair  Venus  die  for  woe, — 
IToserez  voiu,  mon  bel  ami  ?~ 

That  doth  love  sweet  Adou  so  ; 
Je  V0U8  tnprie,  pity  me  ; 

N^oacrez  von*,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

Ifoscrez  voui,  mon  bel  ami  f 


FRANCESCO'S  ROUNDELAY/ 

SimNG  and  sighing  in  my  eecret  muBe, 
As  once  Apollo  did  surpris'd  with  love. 
Noting  the  slippery  ways  young  years  do  use, 
What  fond  affects  the  prime  of  youth  do  move; 
With  bitter  tears,  despairing  I  do  cry, 
**  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
When  wanton  age,  the  blossom  f  of  my  time. 
Drew  me  to  gaze  upon  the  gorgeous  sight 
That  beauty,  pompous  in  her  highest  prime. 
Presents  to  tangle  men  with  sweet  delight ; 
Then  with  despairing  tears  my  thoughts  did^:  cry, 
**  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
When  I  surveyed  the  riches  of  her  looks, 
Whereout  flew  flames  of  never-quench'd  desire, 
Wherein  lay  baits  that  Venus  snares  with  hooks, 
Or§  where  proud  Cupid  sat  all-arm'd  with  Are ; 
Then,  touch*d  with  love,  my  inward  soul  did  cry, 
*'  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
The  milk-white  galaxia  of  her  brow. 
Where  Love  doth  dance  lavoltos  of  his  skill. 
Like  to  the  temple  where  true  lovers  vow 
To  follow  what  shall  please  their  mistress'  will; 
Noting  her  ivory  front,  now  do  I  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye !  '* 
Her  face,  like  silver  Lima  in  her  shine, 
All  tainted  II  through  with  bright  vermilion 

Btains,1I 
Like  lilies  dipt  in  Bacchus'  choicest  wine, 
Powder'd  and  iuterseam'd  with  azur'd  veins; 
Delighting  in  their  pride,  now  may  I  cry, 
'*  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye ! " 
The  golden  wires  that  checker  in  the  day 
Inferior  to  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 
Her  amber  trammels  did  my  heart  dismay. 
That,  when  I  look'd,  I  durst  not  over-dare; 
Proud  of  her  pride,  now  am  I  forc'd  to  cry, 
**  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  I " 

*  Inaerted  in  Hynd's  Bliosto  Lihidinoto,  1606,  p.  91,  aa 
"borrowed  of  a  worthy  writer." 

t  blouoni]  The  4to.  "blossomes." 

t  du«JThe4to.  "do." 

9  Or]  The4to.  "Oh." 

II  tainted]  Equivalent  to  tinted :  see  note  f ,  p.  290,  first 
ooL 

t  itaim]  The  4to.  "Btroines." 


These  fading  beauties  drew  me  on  to  sin, 
Nature's  great  riches  fram'd  my  bitter  ruth; 
These  were  the  traps  that  love  did  snare  me  in, 
0,  these,  and  none  but  these,  have  wrecked  my 

Misled  by  them,  I  may  despairing  cry,     [youth  ! 

**  Wo  worth  the  &ults  and  follies  of  mine  eye ! " 
By  these  I  slipped  from  virtue's  holy  track, 
That  leads  unto  the  highest  crystal  sphere  ; 
By  these  I  fell  to  vanity  and  vmick. 
And  as  a  man  forlorn  with  sin  and  fear. 

Despair  and  sorrow  do  oonstrain  me  cry, 

^  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye !  ** 


THE  PENITENT  PALMER'S  ODE. 

Whilom  in  the  winter's  rage, 

A  palmer  old  and  full  of  age 

Sat  and  thought  upon  his  youth, 

With  eyes'  tears  and  heart's  ruth ; 

Being  all  with  cares  y-blent,* 

When  he  thought  on  years  mispent. 

When  his  follies  came  to  mind. 

How  fond  love  had  made  him  blind. 

And  wrapt  him  in  a  field  of  woes, 

ShadowM  with  pleasure's  shows. 

Then  he  sigh'd,  and  said,  "  Alas, 

Man  is  sin,  and  flesh  is  grass  ! 

I  thought  my  mistress'  luurs  were  gold. 

And  in  their  looks  my  heart  I  fold ; 

Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight 

That  wrappM  me  in  vain  delight : 

Her  ivory  front,  her  pretty  chin 

Were  stales  f  that  drew  me  on  to  sin : 

Her  starry  looks,  her  crystal  eyes. 

Brighter  than  the  sun's  arise. 

Sparkling  pleasing  flames  of  fire, 

Tok'd  my  thoughts  and  my  desire, 

That  I  gan  cry,  ere  I  blin,4^ 

'  0,  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin ! ' 

Her  face  was  fair,  her  breath  was  sweet, 

All  her  looks  for  love  were  meet ; 

But  love  is  folly,  this  I  know. 

And  beauty  fisuleth  like  to  snow. 

0,  why  should  man  delight  in  pride. 

Whose  blossom  like  a  dew  doth  glide  ! 

When  these  supposes  touch'd  my  thought. 

That  world  was  vain  and  beauty  nought^ 

I  gan  sigh,  and  say, '  Alas, 

Man  is  sin,  and  flesh  is  grass  !  * " 


*  1/bUnt]  i. o.  confounded :  eeo note  ;,  p.  124, first oul. 

t  etales]  i.  e.  decoys. 

t  Uin]  I  e.  oeaao,— oeoflod. 
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ISABEL'S  SONNET, 

THAT  SH£  liADE  IN   PRISON. 

Ko  storm  bo  sharp  to  rent  the  little  reed, 
For  said  it  breaks,  though  every  way  it  bend ; 
The  fire  may  heat,  but  not  consume  the  flint; 
The  gold  in  furnace  purer  is  indeed ; 
Report,  that  sold  to  honour  is  a  friend. 
May  many  lies  against  true  meaning  mint, 

But  yet  at  last 

'Gainst  slander's  blast 
Truth  doth  the  silly  sackless  *  soul  defend. 

Though  £ilse  reproach  seeks  honour  to  distun. 
And  envy  bites  the  bud  though  ne'er  so  pure ; 
Though  lust  doth  seek  to  blemish  chaste  desire, 
Yet  truth  that  brooks  not  falsehood's  slanderous 
Kor  can  the  spite  of  envy's  wrath  endure,  [stain, 
Will  try  true  love  from  lust  in  justice'  fire. 

And,  maugre  all, 

Will  free  from  thrall 
The  guiltless  soul  that  keeps  his  footing  sure. 

Where  innocence  tritimpheth  in  her  prime, 
And  guilt  cannot  approach  the  honest  mind ; 
Where  chaste  intent  is  free  from  any  'mis8,*t* 
Though  envy  strive,  yet  secret-searching^  time 
With  piercing  insight  will  the  truth  outfind. 
And  make  discovery  who  the  guilty  is ; 

For  time  still  tries        ^ 

The  truth  from  lies, 
And  God  makes  open  what  the  world  doth  blind. 


FRANCESCO'S  SONNET, 

ICASB  IN  THE  PBIHE  OF  HIB  PENANCE. 

With  sweating  brows  I  long  have  plough'd  the 
sands; 

My  seed  was  youth,  my  crop  was  endless  care ; 

Repent  hath  sent  me  home  with  empty  hands 

At  last,  to  tell  how  rife  our  follies  are ; 
And  time  hath  left  experience  to  approve,  § 
The  11  gain  is  grief  to  those  that  traffic  love. 

The  silent  thoughts  U  of  my  repentant  years. 
That  fill  my  head,  have  oall'd  me  home  at  iast ; 
Now  Love  nnmask'd  a  wanton  wretch  appears. 
Begot  by  guileful  thought  with  over-haste ; 

*  taekUu]  L  a.  guiltless. 

t  'fMiM]  For  amim,  i.  e.  &ult. 

X  $eerei'§eardii'ng]  The  4to.  "aetfching."— I  adopt  the 
certain  correction  of  Walker  (OrU.  Exam,  of  the  text  of 
I  SKakitptartf  iL  260)^  who  compares  "heaven's  $«cr€l- 
searching  eye  "  In  oar  author's  Cant&nt,  p.  296^  see.  coL 

I  apfTorst}  L  e,  prove. 

II  Tht]  Qy.  '*That"? 
Y  tAou^JUf]  Tbi>4to.  *' thought" 


In  prime  of  youth  a  rose,  in  age  a  weed. 
That  for  a  minute's  joy  pays  endless  need. 

Dead  to  delights,  a  foe  to  fond  conceit. 
Allied  to  wit  by  want  and  sorrow  bought, 
Farewell,  fond  youth,  long  foster'd  in  deceit ; 
Forgive  me,  time,  disguis'd  in  idle  thought ; 
And,  love,  adieu ;  lo,  hasting  to  mine  end, 
I  find  no  time  too  late  for  to  amend  1 


FRANCESCO'S    SONNET, 

CALLED  HIS  PABTIHO  BLOW. 

Reason,  that  long  in  prison  of  my  will 

Hast  wept  thy  mistress'  wants  and  loss  of  time. 

Thy  wonted  siege  *  of  honour  safely  climb ; 

To  thee  I  yield  as  guilty  of  mine  iU. 

Lo,  fetter'd  in  their  tears,  mine  eyes  are  presti* 

To  pay  due  homage  to  their  native  guide  * 

My  wretched  heart,  wounded  with  bad  betide, 

To  crave  his  peace  from  reason  is'addrest. 

My  thoughts  asham'd,  since  by  themselves  con- 

sum'd. 
Have  done^their  duty  to  repentant  wit : 
Asham'd  of  all,  sweet  guide,  I  sorry  sit. 
To  see  in  youth  how  I  too  fdx  presum'd. 
Thus  he  whom  love  and  error  did  betray, 
Subscribes  to  thee,  and  takes  the  better  way. 


EURYMACHUS'  FANCY  IN  THE  PRIME 
OF  HIS  AFFECTION. 

When  lordly  Saturn,  in  a  sable  robe. 
Sat  ^11  of  frowns  and  mourning  in  the  west, 
The  evening-star  scarce  peep'd  from  out  her  lodge. 
And  Phodbus  newly  gallop'd  to  his  rest; 

Even  then 

Did  I 
Within  my  boat  sit  in  the  silent  streams. 
All  void  of  cares  as  he  that  lies  and  dreams. 

As  Phao,  so  a  ferryman  I  was ; 
The  oountry-lasses  said  I  was  too  fair : 
With  easy  toil  I  labour'd  at  mine  oar. 
To  pass  from  side  to  side  who  did  repair; 

And  then 

Did  I 
For  pains  take  pence,  and  Charon-like  transport 
As  soon  the  swain  as  men  of  high  import 

•  tieffii]  L  0.  seat, 
t  prut\  i.  e.  ready. 
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When  want  of  work  did  give  me  leave  to  rest, 
My  sport  was  catching  of  the  wanton  fish  : 
So  did  I  wear  the  tedious  time  away^ 
And  with  my  labour  mended  oft  my  dish ; 

For  why* 

I  thought 
That  idle  hours  were  calendars  of  ruth, 
And  time  ill-spent  was  prejudice  to  youth. 

I  Boom'd  to  loye ;  for  were  the  nymph  as  fisLir 
As  she  that  lov'd  the  beauteous  Latmian  swain, 
Her  face,  her  eyes,  her  tresses,  nor  her  brows 
Like  ivory,  could  my  affection  gain ; 

For  why 

I  said 
With  high  disdain,  "  Love  ia  a  base  desire. 
And  Cupid's  flames,  why,  they're  but  watery  fire.' 

As  thus  I  sat,  disdaining  of  proud  Love, 
"  Have  over,  ferryman,"  there  cried  a  boy; 
And  with  him  was  a  paragon  for  hue, 
A  lovely  damsel,  beauteous  and  coy ; 

And  there 

With  her 
A  maiden,  covered  with  a  tawny  veil,^ 
Her  face  unseen  for  breeding  lovers'  bale. 


I  stirred  my  boat,  and  when  I  came  to  shore, 
The  boy  was  wing'd;  methought  it  was  a  wonder; 
The  dame  had  eyes  like  lightning,  or  the  flash 
That  runs  before  the  hot  report  of  thunder ; 

Her  smiles 

Were  sweet. 
Lovely  her  face ;  was  ne'er  so  fair  a  creature, 
For  earthly  carcass  had  a  heavenly  feature. 

"  My  friend,"  quoth  she, "  sweet  ferryman,  behold, 
We  three  must  pass,  but  not  a  farthing  fSare ; 
But  I  will  give,  for  I  am  Queen  of  love. 
The  brightest  lass  thou  lik'st  unto  thy  share ; 

Choose  where 

Thoulov'st, 
Be  she  as  fair  as  Love's  sweet  lady  is, 
She  shall  be  thine,  if  that  will  be  thy  bliss." 

With  that  she  smil'd  with  such  a  pleasing  face 
As  might  have  made  the  marble  rock  relent ; 
But  I,  thattriumph'd  in  disdain  of  love. 
Bade  fie  on  him  Uiat  to  fond  love  was  bent, 

And  then 

Said  thus, 
**  So  light  the  ferxyman  for  love  doth  care, 
As  Venus  pass  not,  if  she  pay  no  fare." 

*  For  loAy]  L  e.  Boosuse. 


At  this  a  frown  sat  on  her  angry  brow ; 
She  winks  upon  her  wanton  son  hard  by ; 
He  from  his  quiver  drew  a  bolt  of  fire, 
And  aim'd  so  right  as  that  he  piero'd  mine  eye ; 

And  then 

Did  she 
Draw  down  the  veil  that  hid  the  virgin's  face, 
Whose  heavenly  beauty  lighten'd  all  the  placa 

Straight  then  I  lean'd  mine  ear  upon  mine  arm,* 
And  look'd  upon  the  nymph  (if  so)  was  fair; 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  like  Apollo's  locks 
Methought  appeared  the  trammels  of  her  hair : 

Thus  did 

I  gaze 
And  suck'd  in  beauty,  till  that  sweet  deatra 
Cast  fuel  OD,  and  set  my  thought  on  fire. 

When  I  was  lodg'd  within  the  net  of  love, 
And  that  they  saw  my  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
The  nymph  away,  and  with  her  trips  along 
The  wingM  boy,  and  with  her  goes  his  dame : 

O,  then 

X  cried, 
"  Stay,  ladies,  stay,  and  take  not  any  care. 
You  all  shall  pass,  and  pay  no  penny  fare." 

Away  they  fling,  and  looking  coyly  back. 
They  laugh  at  me,  0,  with  a  loud  disdain ! 
I  send  out  sighs  to  overtake  the  nympb,t 
And  tears,  as  lures,  to  call  them  back  again ; 

But  they 

Fly  thence ; 
But  I  sit  in  my  boat,  with  hand  on  oar, 
And  feel  a  pain,  but  know  not  what's  the  sore. 

At  last  I  feel  it  is  the  flame  of  love, 
I  strive,  but  bootless,  to  express  the  pain ; 
It  cools,  it  fires,  it  hopes,  it  fears,  it  frets, 
And  stiireth  passions  throughout  every  vein; 

That  down 

I  sat. 
And  sighing  did  fair  Venus'  laws  approve, 
And  swore  no  thing  so  sweet  and  sour  as  lore. 


RADAGON'S  SONNET. 

No  clear  appeared  upon  the  azur'd  sky ; 

A  veil  of  storms  had  shadow'd  FhoBbns*  fkce, 

And  in  a  sable  mantle  of  disgrace 

Sat  he  that  is  y-cl&pkdt  heaven's  bright  eye, 

*  tar  upon  mine  arm]  The  4to.  *'  arme  vppH  mme  tnt^ 
t  nyMph}  The  4to.  '*Nimpha":  bat  bm  the  two 
ceding  stanxu. 
:  r<Upid]  l.e.  called. 
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As  though  that  he, 
Perplex'd  for  Cly  tie,  meant  to  leaye  his  place, 
And  wrapt  in  sorrows  did  resolve  to  die, 
For  death  to  lovers'  woes  is  ever  nigh : 
Thus  folded  in  a  hard  and  mournful  laze 

Distresa'd  sat  he. 

A  misty  fog  had  thicken'd  all  the  air ; 
Iris  sat  solemn  and  denied  her  showers ; 
Flora  in  tawny  hid  up  all  her  fiowers. 
And  would  not  diaper  her  meads  with  fair,* 

As  though  that  she 
Were  arm*d  upon  the  barren  earth  to  lour ; 
Unto  the  founts  Diana  nild  f  repair. 
But  sat,  as  overshadow'd  with  despair, 
Solemn  and  sad  within  a  wither'd  bower, 

Her  nymphs  and  she. 

Man  malcontent  lay  sick  on  Yenus'  knee ; 
YenuB  in  dumps  sat  muffled  with  a  frown ; 
Juno  laid  all  her  frolic  humours  down. 
And  Jove  was  all  in  dumps  as  well  as  she : 

'Twas  fate's  decree ; 
For  Keptnne,  as  he  meant  the  world  to  drown, 
HeaVd  up  his  surges  to  the  highest  tree,  ■ 
And,  leagu*d  with  ^ol,  marred  the  seaman's  glee, 
Betting  the  cedars  with  his  billows  down ; 

Thus  wroth  was  he. 

K y  mistress  deigns  to  show  her  sun-bright  &ce, 
The  air  clear'd  up,  the  clouds  did  fade  away ; 
Fhcebus  was  frolic  when  she  did  display 
The  gorgeous  beauties  that  her  front  do  grace : 

So  that  when  she 
Bat  walk*d  abroad,  the  storms  then  fled  away ; 
Flora  did  checker  all  her  treading-plaoe, 
And  Keptune  calm*d  the  surges  with  his  mace; 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  were  blithe  and  gay 

When  her  they  see. 

Yeoos  and  Mars  agreM  in  a  smile, 
And  jealous  Juno  ceasdd  now  to  lour; 
Jove  saw  her  face,  and  sighed  in  his  bower ; 
Iris  and  ^ol  laugh[*d]  within  a  while 

To  see  this  glee. 
Ah,  bom  was  she  within  a  happy  hour. 
That  makes  heaven,  earth,  and  gods,  and  all,  to 

smile  1 
Snob  wonders  can  her  beauteous  looks  compile 
To  clear  the  world  from  any  froward  lour ; 

Ah,  blest  be  she ! 

*  fair]  i.  d.  beauty.->In  the  next  line  bat  ome  "arm'd  " 
would  seoio  to  be  the  wrong  word. 
f  uad\  L  e.  would  not. 


EURYMACHUS  IN  LAUDEM  MIRIMID^a. 

Whkh  Flora,  proud  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowers, 

Sat  bright  and  gay. 
And  gloried  in  the  dew  of  Iris'  showers. 

And  did  display 
Her  mantle  checkered  all  with  gaudy  green ; 

Then  I 

Alone 
A  mournful  man  in  Erecyne  was  seen. 

With  folded  arms  I  trampled  through  the  grass. 

Tracing  as  he 
That  held  the  throne  of  Fortune  brittle  glass, 

And  Love  to  be, 
Like  Fortune,  fleeting  as  the  restless  wind, 

Miz^d 

With  mists, 
Whose  damp  doth  make  the  clearest  eyes  grow 
blind. 

Thus  in  a  maze,  I  spied  a  hideous  flame ; 

I  cast  my  sight, 
And  saw  where,  blithely  bathing  in  the  same 

With  great  delight, 
A  worm  did  lie,  wrapt  in  a  smoky  sweat, 

And  yet 

'Twss  strange. 
It  careless  lay  and  shrunk  not  at  the  heat 

I  stood  amaz*d  and  wondering  at  the  sight. 

While  that  a  dame, 
That  shone  like  to  the  heaven's  rich  sparkling  light, 

Discours'd  the  same ; 
And  sud,  "  My  friend,  this  worm  within  the  fire 

Which  lies 

Content, 
Is  Yenus*  worm,  and  represents  desire. 

"A  salamander  is  this  princely  beast : 

Deck'd  with  a  crown, 
Qiven  him  by  Cupid  as  a  gorgeous  crest 

'Qainst  Fortune's  frown. 
Content  he  lies  and  bathes  him  in  the  flame. 

And  goes 

Not  forth, 
For  why  he  cannot  live  without  the  same. 

''  As  he,  80  lovers  lie  within  the  fire 

Of  fervent  love. 
And  shrink  not  fr^m  the  flame  of  hot  desire, 

Nor  will  not  move 
From  any  heat  that  Yenos'  force  imparts, 

But  lie 

Content 
Within  a  fire,  and  waste  away  their  hearts." 
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Up  flew  the  dame,  and  vaniBh'd  in  a  eload : 
I  But  there  stood  I, 

And  many  thoughts  within  my  mind  did  shroud 
'  Of  love;  for  why 

I  felt  within  my  heart  a  scorching  fire, 
Andyety 
Aadid 
The  salamander,  'twas  my  whole  desire. 


RADAGON  IN  DIANAM. 

It  was  a  valley  gaudy-green. 
Where  Dian  at  the  fount  was  seen  ; 

Green  it  was, 

And  did  pass 
All  other  of  Diana's  bowers 
In  the  pride  of  Flora's  flowers. 

A  fount  it  was  that  no  sun  sees. 
Circled  in  with  cypress-trees, 

Set  so  nigh 

As  PhosbuB*  eye 
Could  not  do  the  virgins  scathe, 
To  see  them  naked  when  they  bathe. 

She  sat  there  all  in  white, 
Colour  fitting  her  delight : 

Virgins  so 

Ought  to  go, 
For  white  in  armory  is  plac'd 
To  be  the  colour  that  is  chaste. 

Her  tafiTta  cassock  might  you  see 
Tucked  up  above  her  knee, 

Which  did  show 

There  below 
Legs  as  white  as  whales-bone ; 
So  white  and  chaste  were  never  none. 

Hard  by  her,  upon  the  ground. 
Sat  her  virgins  in  a  round, 

Bathing  their 

Qolden  hur, 
And  singing  all  in  notes  high, 
'*  Fie  on  Venus*  flattering  eye ! 

"  Fie  on  love !  it  is  a  toy ; 
Cupid  witless  and  a  boy ; 

All  his  fires, 

And  desires, 
Are  plagues  that  God  sent  down  from  high 
To  pester  men  with  miseiy." 


As  thus  the  virgins  did  disdain 
Lovers'  joy  and  lovers'  pain, 

Cupid  nigh 

Did  espy, 
Grieving  at  Diana's  son^ 
Slyly  stole  these  maids  among. 

His  bow  of  steel,  darts  of  fire, 

He  shot  amongst  them  sweet  desire, 

Which  straight  flies 

In  their  eyes, 
And  at  the  entrance  made  them  start, 
For  it  ran  from  eye  to  heart. 

Calisto  straight  supposed  Jove 
Was  fair  and  frolic  for  to  love ; 

Dian  she 

Scap'd  not  free. 
For,  well  I  wot,  hereupon 
She  loVd  the  swain  Endymion ; 

Clytie  Phcebus,  and  Chloris'  eye 
Thought  none  so  fair  as  Mercury : 

Venus  thus 

Did  discuss 
By  her  son  in  darts  of  fire, 
None  so  chaste  to  check  desire. 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids. 
Blushing  thus  at  love's  bndds :  * 

With  sighs,  all 

Show  their  thrall ; 
And  flinging  hence  pronounce  this  saw, 
"  What  so  strong  as  love's  sweet  law  1 " 


MULLIDOR'S  MADRIGAL. 

DiLDiDO,  dildido, 
O  love,  0  love, 
I  feel  thy  rage  rumble  below  and  above ! 

In  summer-time  I  saw  a  face, 

Trop  belle  pour  men,  hilcu,  hilatf 
Like  to  a  ston'd-horse  was  her  pace  : 

Was  ever  young  man  so  dismay'd  Y 
Her  eyes,  like  wax-torches,  did  make  me  afiraid 

Trop  belle  pour  mot,  roild  mon  tr^pOM, 


*  hraidjil  I.e.,  perhaps,— crafta,  deceits  (ride  Btoevens** 
note  on  "Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid.'*  6hake8peai>e*8 
AWivtU  that  mdi  well,  Act  It.  bo.  S.). 
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Thy  beautjj  my  love,  esceedeth  supposes ; 
Thy  hair  is  a  nettle  for  the  nicest  rosea. 

MiM  dieu,  aide  moil 
That  I  with  the  primrose  of  my  fresh  wit 
May  tamble  her  tyranny  under  my  feet : 

Hi  dontje  Krai  unjeune  roif 
Trop  hellepottr  moi^  Mlas,  hilaa/ 
Trop  belle  pour  moi,  voild  man  triptuf 


THE  PALMER'S  VERSES. 

Ik  greener  years,  whenas  my  greedy  thoughts 
Oan  yield  their  homage  to  ambitious  will. 

My  feeble  wit,  that  then  prevailM  noughts. 
Perforce  presented  homage  to  his  ill ; 

And  I  in  folly's  bonds  fulfiU'd  with  crime, 

At  lost  unloosed,  thus  spied  my  loss  of  time. 

As  in  his  circular  and  ceaseless  ray 
The  year  begins,  and  in  itself  returns, 

Befresh'd  by  presence  of  the  eye  of  day. 
That  sometimes  nigh  and  sometimes  far 
sojourns ; 

So  love  in  me,  conspiring  my  decay, 
With  endless  fire  my  heedless  bosom  bums, 

And  from  the  end  of  my  aspiring  sin 

My  paths  of  error  hourly  do  begin. 

▲RIS8. 

When  in  the  Ram  the  sun  renews  his  beams, 
Beholding  mournful  earth  array'd  in  grief, 

That  waits  relief  iVom  his  refreshing  gleams, 
The  tender  flocks  rejoicing  their  relief. 

Do  leap  for  joy  and  lap  the  silver  streams : 
So  at  my  prime  when  youth  in  me  was  chief. 

All  heifer-like,  with  wanton  horn  I  play'd, 

And  by  my  will  my  wit  to  love  betray'd. 

TAURUS. 

When  Phosbus  with  Europa's  bearer  bides, 
The  spring  appears ;  impatient  of  delays. 

The   labourer  to  the  fields    his  plough-swains 
gnideSj 
He  sows,  he  plants,  he  builds,  at  all  assays : 

When  prime  of  years,  that  many  errors  hides, 
By  fancy's  force  did  trace  ungodly  ways, 

I  blindfold  walk'd,  disdaining  to  behold 

That  life  doth  vode,*  and  young  men  must  be 
old. 

•  rock]  1.  e.  fade. 


GEMINI. 

When  in  the  hold,  whereas  the  Twins  do  rest. 
Proud  Phlegon,  breathing  fire,  doth  post  amain. 

The  trees  with  leaves,  the  earth  with  flowers  is 
drest : 
When  I  in  pride  of  years,  with  peevish  brain, 

Presum'd  too  far,  and  made  fond  love  my  guest, 
With  frosts  of  care  my  flowers  were  nipt  amain : 

In  height  of  weal  who  bears  a  careless  heart, 

Repents  too  late  his  over-foolish  part. 

CANCER. 

When  in  sestival  Cancer's  gloomy  bower 
The  greater  glory  of  the  heavens  doth  shine. 

The  air  is  calm,  the  birds  at  every  stowre* 
Do  f  tempt  the  heavens  with  harmony  divine : 

When  I  was  first  enthralled  in  Cupid's  power, 
In  vain  I  spent  the  May-month  of  my  time. 

Singing  for  joy  to  see  me  captive  thrall 

To  him,  whose  gains  are  grief,  whose  comfort 
small. 

LEO. 

When,  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  walk, 
The  Lion's  hold  contains  the  eye  of  day. 

The  riping  com  grows  yellow  in  the  stalk : 
When  strength  of  years  did  bless  me  every  way, 

Mask'd  with  delights  of  folly  was  my  talk. 
Youth  ripen'd  all  my  thoughts  to  my  decay ; 

In  lust  I  sow'd,  my  fruit  was  loss  of  time ; 

My  hopes  were  proud,  and  yet  my  body  slime. 

VIBOO. 

When  in  the  Virgin's  lap  earth's  comfort  sleeps. 
Bating  the  fury  of  his  burning  eyes, 

Both  com  and  fruits  are  firm'd,and  comfort  creeps 
On  every  plant  and  flower  that  springing  rise : 

When  age  at  last  his  chief  dominion  keeps. 
And  leads  me  on  to  see  my  vanities. 

What  love  and  scant  foresight  did  make  me  sow 

In  youthful  years,  is  ripen'd  now  in  woe. 

LIBRA. 

When  in  the  Balance  Daphne's  leman  %  blin8,§ 
The  ploughman  gathereth  fruit  for  passed  pain : 

When  I  at  last  consider'd  on  my  sins, 
And  thought  upon  my  youth  and  follies  vain, 

I  cast  my  count,  and  reason  now  begins 
To  guide  mine  eyes  with  judgment,  bought 
with  pain, 

Which  weeping  wish  a  better  way  to  find, 

Or  else  for  ever  to  the  world  be  blind. 

•  ttowe]  See  note  *,  p.  290,  sec.  coL 
t  J)o\  The4to.  "To." 

♦  \emaii\  i.  e.  lover. 
fi  Uin*\  L  e.  etops. 
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SCORPIO. 

When  with  the  Scorpion  proud  Apollo  playB, 
The  Tinea  are  trod  and  carried  to  their  presa, 

The  woods  are  fell'd  'gainst  winter's  sharp  affrays : 
When  graver  years  my  judgment*  did  address, 

I  gan  repair  my  ruins  and  decays, 
Exchanging  will  to  wit  and  soothfastness, 

Claiming  from  time  and  age  no  good  but  this, 

To  see  my  sin,  and  sorrow  for  my  'mis8.t 

BAGITTABIUS. 

Whenas  the  Archer  in  his  winter  hold, 
The  Delian  harper  tunes  his  wonted  love, 

The  ploughman  sows  and  tills  his  laboured  mould : 
When  with  advice  and  judgment  I  approve 

How  love  in  youth  hath  grief  for  gladness  sold, 
The  seeds  of  shame  I  from  my  heart  remove. 

And  in  their  steads  I  set  down  plants  of  grace, 

And  with  repent  bewail :}:  my  youthful  race. 

OAPBICORNUS. 

When  he  that  in  Eurotas'  silver  glide 
Doth  bain  §  his  tress,  beholdeth  Capricorn, 

The  days  grow  short,  then  hastes  the  winter-tide ; 
The  sun   with  sparing  lights  doth  seem  to 
mourn ; 

Grey  is  the  green,  the  flowers  their  beauty  hide : 
Whenas  I  see  that  I  to  death  was  bom, 

Hy  strength  decay'd,  my  grave  already  drest, 

I  count  my  life  my  loss,  my  death  my  best. 

AQUABITB. 

When  with  Aquarius  Phoebe's  brother  stays, 
The  blithe  and  wanton  winds  are  whist  and  still ; 

Cold  frost  and  snow  the  pride  of  earth  betrays  : 
When  age  my  head  with  hoary  hairs  doth  fill, 

Beason  sits  down,  and  bids  me  count  my  days. 
And  pray  for  peace,  and  blame  my  froward 

In  depth  of  grief,  in  this  distress  I  cry,        [will ; 

Peecavit  Dommey  miurert  mei/ 

FISCES. 

When  in  the  Fishes'  mansion  Phcsbus  dwells, 
The  days  renew,  the  earth  regains  his  rest; 

When  old  in  years,  my  want  my  death  foretells. 
My  thoughts  and  prayers  to  heaven  are  whole 
oddrest ; 

Repentance  youthly  ||  folly  quite  ezpells; 
I  long  to  be  dissolve  for  my  best, 

That  young  in  seal,  long  beaten  with  my  rod, 

I  may  grow  old  to  wisdom  and  to  God. 

•  judgment]  The  4to.  "  iud^mentB." 
t  'miu\  For  amiu,  L  e.  fault. 
X  bewaiQ  The  4to.  ''bewailde.** 

I  bain]  i.  e.  bathe. 

II  yout?dif]  The  4to.  •'youth  by." 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  SHEPHERD 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made, 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh. 

That  scarce  Phcsbus  in  could  pry. 

To  see  if  lovers  in  the  thick 

Could  dally  with  a  wanton  trick ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife, 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Coridon  commendeth  so, 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  folds  of  sheep : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play ; 

She  tun'd  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  huswife  know, 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  young  :  his  coat  was  green, 

With  welts  of  white  seam'd  between, 

TumM  over  with  a  flap 

That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wrap, 

Skirts  side  *  and  plighted  f  free. 

Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee : 

A  whittle  with  a  silver  chape : 

Cloak  was  russet,  and  the  cape 

ServM  for  a  bonnet  oft 

To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red, 

With  a  button  on  the  head. 

A  bottle  full  of  country  whigt 

By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig;  § 

And  in  a  little  bush  hard  by. 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie. 

Who,  while  his  master  gan  to  sleep. 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain ; 

For  though  his  *parel  was  but  plain, 

Tet  doonll  the  authors  soothly  say. 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay. 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss. 

Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call 

The  alderliefest  f  swain  of  all 

Seeming  **  him  was  his  wife^ 

Both  in  line  and  in  life : 

•  Hde]  i.  0.  long.  t  plioM*<t]  i.  ••  plftltod. 

t  ichig]  i.e.  a  liquor  made  fh>m  whey :  see  Narea*«  Ofeiit. 
(Bat  the  word  is  varloualy  explained.)        %  Ug]  t  o.  Ucl 
II  doon]  i.  e.  do.  1^  aldtHt^at]  See  note  3.  |v  2SfK 

**  Seeming]  i.  c.  Oeeeeming.  [first  ooL 
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Fair  Bhe  was  aa  fair  might  be. 

Like  the  rosea  on  the  tree ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween, 

Beauteous  like  a  summer's  queen. 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy-hu*d. 

As  if  lilies  were  imbru'd 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight : 

Lore  did  lie  within  her  eyes 

In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize. 

A  liefer  *  lass  than  this  had  been 

Coridon  had  never  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  mayif 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  Bcarlet  red» 

Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent : 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent ; 

A  neck  as  white  as  whal£s-bone, 

Compass'd  with  a  lace  of  stone. 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was, 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  gloss ; 

Such  a  shepherd's  wife  as  she 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  WIFE'S  SONG. 

Ah,  what  is  lore  ?    It  is  a  pretty  thing,, 
As  sweet  nnto  a  shepherd  as  a  king; 

And  sweeter  too. 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded,  he  comes  home  at  night. 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight ; 

And  merrier  too, 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  X  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire : 

Ah  then,  ah  thea, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  §  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kiBseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curds  as  doth  the  king  his  meat ; 
And  blither  too, 

*  Utf&]  L  e.  more  dear,  more  agreeable, 
t  nuny]  i.  e.  msAd, 
I  Whsn]  L  e.  Whereas. 

I  <fo  j  Tbo  4to.  omita  this  word  of  the  burden  in  all  the 
I  ttxeept  the  firat. 


For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  do  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween. 
As  is  a  king  in  dalliance  with  a  queen  j 

More  wanton  too. 
For  kings  have  many  griefs  affects  to  move, 
Where  shepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  love : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  soimd, 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  *  of  down ; 

More  sounder  too, 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year,  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sithe;t 

And  blither  too. 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
Where  :S^  shepherds  laugh  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 


HEXAMETRA   ALEXIS   IN    LAUDEM 

ROSAMUNDiE. 

Oft  have  I  heard  my  lief  Coridon  report  on  a 

love<iay, 
When  bonny  maids  do  meet  with  the  swains  in 

the  valley  by  Tempe, 
How  bright-ey'd  his  Phillis  was,  how  lovely  they 

glanced. 
When  from  th'  arches  ebon-black  flew  looks  as  a 

lightniDg, 
That  set  a-fire  with  piercing  flames  even  hearts 

adamantine : 
Face  rose-hu'd,  cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint§  like 

a  lily: 
Venus'  pride  might  abate,  might  abash  with  a 

blush  to  behold  her ; 

•  bed"]  The  4to.  "beds."  " 

t  iithe]  i.  e.  time. 

t  Where]  The  4to.  "When"  (wrongly  aa  the  preceding 
stonsaa  prove). 

I  taini]  Bquivalent  to  "(tnt."  see  note  t.  p.  IM,  fint 
col. 
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Phoebus'  wires  compar'd  to  her  hairs  unworthy 

the  prabing ; 
Juno's  state  and  Pallas'  wit  disgrac'd  with  the 

graces 
That  grac'd  her  whom  poor  Coridon  did  choose 

for  a  love-mate. 
Ah,  but  had  Coridon  now  seen  the  star  that 

Alexis 
Likes  and  loves  so  dear  that  ho  melts  to  sighs 

when  he  sees  her, 
Did  Coridon  but  see  those  eyes^  those  amorous 

eye-lids, 
From  whence  fly  holy  flames  of  death  or  life  in  a 

moment ! 
Ah,  did  he  see  that  face,  those  hairs  that  Venus, 

Apollo 
Bash'd  to  behold,  and,  both  disgrac'd,  did  grieve 

that  a  creature 
Should  exceed  in  hue,  compar['d]  both  a  god  and 

a  goddess  1 
Ah,  had  he  seen  my  sweet  paramour,  the  saint  * 

of  Alexis, 
Then  had  he  said,  "  Phillis,  sit  down  suxpassM 

in  all  points. 
For  there  is  one,  more  fair  than  thou,  beloved  of 

Alexis"! 


HEXAMETRA  ROSAMUNDS  IN  DOLOREM 
AMISSI  ALEXIS. 

Temps,  the  grove  where  dark  Hecato  doth  keep 

her  abiding. 
Tempo,  the  grove  where  poor  Rosamond  bewails 

her  Alexis, 
Let  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  be  green  to  show  thy 

rejoicing, 
Let  not  a  leaf  once  deck  thy  boughs  and  branches, 

0  Tcmpe ! 
Let  not  a  bird  record  her  tunes,  nor  chant  any 

sweet  notes, 
But  Philomel,  let  her  bewail  the  loss  of  her 

amours, 
And  fill  all  the  wood  with  doleful  tunes  to  be- 
moan her : 
Parched   leaves   fill    eveiy   spring,    fill    evety 

fountain ; 
All  the  meads  in  mourning-weed  fit  them  to 

lamenting ; 
Echo  sit  and  sing  despair  i'  tho  valleys,  i'  the 

mountains ; 
All  Thessaly  help  poor  Rosamond  mournful  to 

bemoan  her, 

•  saini]  The  4to  *•  taint," 


For  she's  quite  bereft  of  her  love,  and  left  of 

Alexis : 
Once  was  she  lik'd  and  once  was  she  lov'd  of 

wanton  Alexis ; 
Now  is  she  loath'd  and  now  is  she  left  of  trothless 

Alexis. 
Here  did  he  clip*  and  kiss  Rosamond,  and  vow 

by  Diana, 
None  80  dear  to  the  swain  as  I,  nor  none  so 

belovM ; 
Here  did  he  deeply  swear  and  call  great  Pan  for 

a  witness, 
That  Rosamond  was  only  the  rose  belov'd  of 

Alexis, 
That  Thessaly  had  not  such  another  nymph  to 

delight  him : 
«  None,"  quoth  he,  **  but  Venus'  fair  shall  have 

any  kisses ; 
Not  Phillis,  were  Phillis  alive,  should  have  any 

favours. 
Nor  Galate,  Galate  so  fair  for  beauteous  eyebrows, 
Nor  Doris,  that  lass  that  drew  the  swains  to 

behold  her. 
Not  one  amongst  all  these  nor  all  should  gain 

any  graces. 
But  Rosamond  alone  to  herself  should  have  her 

Alexis." 
Now,  to  revenge  the  perjur'd  vows  of  faithless 

Alexis, 
Pan,  great  Pan,  that   heard'st   his  oaths,  and 

mighty  Diana, 
You  Dryades,  and  watory  Nymphs  that  sport  by 

the  fountains. 
Fair  Tempo,  the   gladsome  grove  of  greatest 

Apollo, 
Shrubs,  and  dales,  and  neighbouring  hills^  that 

heard  when  he  swore  him. 
Witness  all,  and  seek  to  revenge  the  wron^i  of  a 

virgin  1 
Had  any  swain  been  lief  to  me  but  guileful 

Alexis, 
Had  Rosamond  twin'd  myrtle-boughs,  or  rose- 
mary branches, 
Sweet  hollyhock,  or  else  daffodil,  or  slips  of  a 

bay-tree. 
And  given  them  for  a  gift  to  any  swain  but 

Alexis, 
Well  had  Alexis  done  t'  have  left  his  rose  for  a 

giglotf  : 
But  Galate  ne'er  lov'd  more  dear  her  IpvoSy 

Menalcas 


-     I 


'*  clip]  i.  0.  embraco. 

t  ffiffloti  i.  e.  giddy  or  wanton  girl. 


Than  BoBamond  did  dearly  love  her  trothless 

Alexis; 
Eodymion  waa  ne'er  beloVd  of  his  Cjtherea  * 
Half  80    dear  aa    tme  Rosamond  belov'd  her 

Alexis.  [down  to  the  willows. 

Now,  seely  lass,  hie  down  to  the  lake,  haste 
And  with  those  forsaken  twigs  go  make  thee  a 

chaplet ;  [hrooks,  hy  the  rivers, 

Mournful  sit,  and  sigh  hy  the  springs,  by  the 
Till  thou  turn  for  grief,  as  did  Niobe,  to  a  marble ; 
Melt  to  tears,  pour  out  thy  plaints,  let  Echo 

reclaim  them,  [Alexis. 

How  Rosamond,  that  lov^d  so  dear,  is  left  of 
Now  die,  die,  Rosamond  1  let  men  engrave  o'  thy 

tomb-stone,  [Alexis, 

Here  lies  the  that  lovid  so  dear  the  youngster 
Once  beloved,  forsaken  late  of  faithless  AUxis, 
Yet  RosatMmd  did   die  for   hve,  false-hearted 

Alexis/ 


PHILADOR'S  ODE 

THAT  HE  LEFT  WITH  THE  DESPAIRIKO  LOYEB. 

Wbkk  merry  autumn  in  her  prime, 

Fruitful  mother  of  swift  time. 

Had  filldd  Ceres'  lap  with  store 

Of  vines  and  corn,  and  mickle  moro 

Such  needful  finiits  aa  do  grow 

From  Terra's  bosom  here  below ; 

Tityrus  did  sigh,  and  see 

With  heart's  grief  and  eyes'  gree,t 

Eyes  and  heart  both  full  of  woes, 

Where  Qalate  his  lover  goes. 

Her  mantle  was  vermilion  red ; 

A  gaudy  chaplet  on  her  head, 

A  chaplet  that  did  shroud  the  beams 

That  Phoebus  on  her  beauty  streams, 

For  sun  itself  desir'd  to  seo 

So  &ir  a  nymph  as  was  she, 

For,  viewing  from  the  east  to  west. 

Fair  Galate  did  like  him  best. 

Her  face  was  like  to  welkin's  shine ; 

Crystal  brooks  such  were  her  t  eyne, 

Apd  yet  within  those  brooks  were  fires 

That  scorched  youth  and  his  desires. 

Galate  did  much  impair 

Venus'  honour  for  her  fair ;  § 


•  Cythtrea]  Ought  to  bo  **  Cyntbia" ;  wbicb,  however, 
will  uot  stADd  rightly  in  the  verse.  I  cannot  ofifree  with 
th«  QoT.  J.  Mitford  when  he  remarks;  **We  conceive 
'Cytnerea'  Ib  put  here  iu  a  general  souse,  as  'Venus' is 
often  used.  '  Cynthia  was  the  Cytherea  of  Eadymion '." 
Otid.  Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  218. 
t  ffrte]  Qy.  if  right?  (Spelt  in  the  4  to.  "grcoe.") 
X  1ur\  The  4to.  "  his  " :  (  fair}  i.  e.  beauty. 


For  stately  stepping,  Juqp's  pace 

By  Qalate  did  take  disgrace ; 

And  Pallas'  wisdom  bare  no  prize 

Where  Ghdate  would  show  her  wise. 

This  gallant  girl  thus  passeth  by 

Where  Tityrus  did  sighing  lie. 

Sighing  sore,  for  love  strains 

More  than  sighs  from  lovers'  veins  : 

Tears  in  eye,  thought  in  heart, 

Thus  his  grief  he  did  impart 

"  Fair  Galate,  but  glance  thine  eye ; 

Here  lies  he  that  here  must  die, 

For  love  is  death,  if  love  not  gain 

Lover's  salve  for  lover's  pain. 

Winters  seven  and  more  are  past 

Since  on  thy  face  my  thoughts  I  cast : 

When  Qalate  did  haunt  the  plains, 

And  fed  her  sheep  amongst  the  swains. 

When  every  shepherd  left  his  flocks 

To  gaze  on  Qalate's  fair  locks. 

When  every  eye  did  stand  at  gaze, 

AVhen  heart  and  thought  did  both  amaze. 

When  heart  fvotn.  body  would  asunder. 

On  Qalate's  fair  £Eice  to  wonder ; 

Then  amongst  them  all  did  I 

Catch  such  a  wound  as  I  must  die. 

If  Galate  oft  say  not  thus, 

'  I  love  the  shepherd  Tityrus.' 

'Tis  love,  fair  nymph,  that  doth  pain 

Tityrus,  thy  truest  swain ; 

True,  for  none  more  true  can  be 

Than  still  to  love,  and  none  but  thee. 

Say,  Qalate,  oft  smile  and  say, 

'  'Twere  pity  love  should  have  a  nay  * ; 

But  such  a  word  of  comfort  give. 

And  Tityrus  thy  love  shall  live : 

Or  with  a  piercing  frown  reply, 

' I  cannot  love',  *  and  then  I  die. 

For  lover's  nay  is  lover  s  death. 

And  heart-break  frowns  do  stop  the  breath.' 

Galate  at  this  arose. 

And  with  a  smile  away  she  goes. 

As  one  that  little  car'd  to  ease 

Tityr,  pain'd  with  love's  disease. 

At  her  parting,  Tityrus 

Sigh'd  amain,  and  say^d  thus : 

''  0,  that  women  are  so  &ir, 

To  trap  men's  eyesf  in  their  hair. 

With  beauteous  eyes,  love's  fires, 

Yenus'  sparks  that  heat  desires  ! 


•  tore]  The4to.  "liue." 

t  eyt»^  An  eiTor,  I  believe,  caused  by  the  occuirenoe  of 
the  woid  in  the  next  lino. 
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But  0|  that  women  have  such  hearts, 

Such  thoughts,  and  such  deep-pieroing  darts, 

As  in  the  beauty  of  their  eye 

Harbour  naught  but  flattery  ! 

Their  tears  are  drawn  *  that  drop  deceit, 

Their  faces  calends  of  all  sleight, 

Their  smiles  are  lures,  their  Jooks  guile. 

And  all  their  love  is  but  a  wile. 

Then,  Tityr,  leave,  leave,  Tityrus, 

To  love  such  as  scorns  you  thus ; 

And  say  to  love  and  women  both, 

'  What  I  lik'd,  now  I  do  loath."' 

With  that  he  hied  him  to  the  flocks, 

And  coimted  love  but  Venus*  mocka 


THE  SONQ 

OF  A  COUNTBT  6WAIN  AT  THE  BETUBN  OF 

FHILADOB.  . 

The  silent  shade  had  shadow'd  every  tree, 
And  Phoebus  in  the  west  was  shrouded  low; 
Each  hive  had  home  her  busy-labouring  bee, 
Each  bird  the  harbour  of  the  night  did  know  : 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
All  things  did  from  their  weaiy  labour  lin,t 
Menalcas  sat  and  thought  him  of  his  sin : 

His  head  on  hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee  ; 
And  tears,  like  dew,  be-drench'd  upon  his  face, 
His  face  as  sad  as  any  swain's  might  be ; 
His  thoughts  and  dumps  befitting  well  the  place : 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
Menalcas  sat  in  passions  all  alone, 
He  sighM  then,  and  thus  he  gan  to  moan. 

**  I  that  fed  flocks  upon  Thessalia-plains, 
And  bade  my  lambs  to  feed  on  dafibdil,      [gains. 
That  liv'd  on  milk  and  curds,  poor  shepherds' 
And  merry  sat,:}:  and  pip'd  upon  a  pleasant  hill ; 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
I  sat  secure,  and  fear'd  not  Fortune's  ire, 
Mine  eyes  eclips'd,  fast  blinded  by  desire. 

"  Then  lofty  thoughts  began  to  lift  my  mind, 
I  grudg'd  and  thought  my  fortune  was  too  low ; 
A  shepherd's  life  'twas  base  and  out  of  kiad ; 
The  tallest  cedars  have  the  fiurest  grow: 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
Pride  did  intend  the  sequel  of  my  ruth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

*  drawn']  A  misprint.    Qy.  "dews"? 

t  lin]  1.  0.  cease. 

X  And  maTy  tat,  &c.]  S«o  note  fi  P*  28j,  fint  col. 


"  I  left  the  fields  and  took  me  to  the  town. 
Fold  sheep  who  list,  the  hook  was  cast  away ; 
Menalcas  would  not  be  a  country  down. 
Nor  shepherd's  weeds,  but  gmrmente  far  more 

gay: 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
Aspiring  thoughts  did  follow  after  ruth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  My  suits  were  silk,  my  talk  was  all  of  state, 
I  stretch'd  beyond  the  compass  of  my  sleeve ; 
The  bravest  courtier  was  Menalcas'  mate, 
Spend  what  I  would,  I  never  thought  on  grief  : 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
I  lash'd  out  lavish,  then  began  my  ruth. 
And  then  I  felt  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  I  cast  mine  eye  on  every  wanton  face, 
And  straight  desire  did  hale  me  on  to  love ; 
Then  lover-like  I  pray'd  for  Venus'  grace. 
That  she  my  mistress'  deep  affects  might  move : 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
Love  trapp'd  me  in  the  fatal  bands  of  ruth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  No  cost  I  spar'd  to  please  my  mistress'  eye, 

No  time  ill-spent  in  presence  of  her  sight; 

Yet  oft  she  *  frown'd,  and  then  her  lovo  must 

die, 
But  when  she  smil'd,  0,  then  a  happy  wight ! 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
Desire  did  draw  me  on  to  deem  of  ruth. 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  The  day  in  poems  often  did  I  pass, 

The  night  in  sighs  and  sorrows  for  her  grace; 

And  she,  as  fickle  oa  the  brittle  glass, 

Held  sun-shine  showers  within  her  flattering  faoe : 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
I  spied  the  woes  that  women's  loves  ensn'tb, 
I  saw  and  loath  ['d]  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  I  noted  oft  that  beauty  was  a  blaze, 
I  saw  that  love  was  but  a  heap  of  cares ; 
That  such  as  stood,  as  deer  do,  at  the  gase, 
And  sought   their  wealth   amongst   affection's 
snareSjt 


*  she]  Tho4to.  "wo.* 

t  maret]  Tho4to.  "tharat.' 
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Even  such 

I  saw 
With  *  hot  pursuit  did  follow  after  ruth. 
And  foBter'd  up  the  follies  of  their  youth. 

**  Thus  dogg'd  with  love,  with  passions,  and  with 
I  saw  the  country  life  had  least  molest ;     [grief, 
I  felt  a  wound y  and  fain  would  have  relief, 
And  thia  reaoly'd  I  thought  would  fall  out  heat: 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
I  felt  my  senses  almost  sold  to  ruth, 
I  thought  to  leave  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

**  To  flocks  again  !  away  the  wanton  town, 
Fond  pride  avaunt !  give  me  the  shepherd's  hook, 
A  coat  of  grey  !  I'll  be  a  country  clown  ; 
Mine  eye  ahall  scorn  on  beauty  for  to  look: 

No  more 

Ado; 
Both  pride  and  love  are  ever  pain'd  with  ruth, 
And  t  therefore  farewell  the  follies  of  my  youth." 


FROM 

THE  FAREWELL  TO  FOLLY. 

(Ed.  1617.) 

— ♦ — 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  LADY  M^SIA.:]: 

Hbr  stature  and  her  shape  were  passing  tall, 
Diana-like,  when  'longst  the  lawna  she  goes  ; 
A  stately  pace»  like  Juno  when  she  brav'd 
The  Queen  of  Love  §  Yore  Paris  in  the  vale ; 
A  front  beset  with  love  and  majesty  ; 
A  face  like  lovely  Venus  when  she  blush'd 
A  eeely  shepherd  should  be  beauty's  judge; 
A  lip  sweet  ruby-red,  grac'd  with  delight  ; 
Her  eyes  two  sparkling  stars  in  winter-night 
When  chilling  frost  doth  clear  the  azur'd  sky ; 
Her  hain,  in  tresses  twin*d  with  threads  of  silk. 
Hung  waving  down  like  Phcobus'  in  his  prime ; 
Her  breajBts  as  white  as  those  two  snowy  swans 
That  draw  to  Paphos  Cupid^s  smiling  dame ; 
A  foot  like  Thetis'  when  she  tripp'd  the  sands 
To  steal  Neptunus'  favour  with  her||  steps; 
In  fine,  a  piece,  despite  of  beauty,  fram'd 
To  show  ^  what  Nature's  cunning  could  a£Pord. 

•  With]  The  4to.  "  Which." 

t  And]  Aa  Interpolation  ? 

t  This  ia  an  alteration  and  abridgoment  of  a  copy  of 
▼eraes  in  the  Mcrando  :  iee  anU,  p.  285,  firet  coL 

i  t4ne]  The  4to. "  heanen : "  but  see  ante,  p.  285,  first  col. 

H  Ker\  The4ta  "hie." 

•IT  thoie]  8o  in  our  author's  MorandQ:  vide  ante,  p.  285, 
flnt  coL— The  4ta  *«iee." 


SONa 
Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown : 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss,     [bliss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest ; 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care ; 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  country  music  best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music's  fare ; 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss: 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 


LINES  TRANSLATED  FROM  GUAZZO. 
("  Chi  spinto  d'amore,"  &c.) 

He  that  appaled  *  with  lust  would  sail  in  haste  to 

Corinthum, 
There  to  be  taught  in  Lais'  school  to  seek  for  a 

mistress. 
Is  to  be  train'd  in  Venus'  troop  and  changed  to 

the  purpose ; 
Rage  embrac'd,  but  reason  quite  thrust  out  as  an 

exile; 
Pleasure  a  pain,  rest  tum'd  to  be  care,  and  mirth 

as  a  madness ; 
Fiery  mindf  inflam'd  with  a  look,  enrag'd  as 

Alecto; 
Quaint  in  array,  sighs  fetch'd  from  far,  and  tears, 

marry,  feignM ; 
Pensive,:^  sore,  deep-plung'd  in  pain,  not  a  place 

but  his  heart  whole ; 
Days  in  grief  and  nights  consum'd  to  think  on 

a  goddess ; 
Broken  sleeps,  sweet  dreams,  but  short,  from  the 

night  to  the  morning  ;  [Apollo; 

Venus  dash'd,  his  mistress'  face  as   bright  as 
Helena  stain'd,  the  golden  ball  wrong-given  by 

the  shepherd ; 
Hairs  of  gold,  eyes  twinkling  stars,  her  lips  to  be 

rubies ; 
Teeth  of  pearl,  her  breasts  like  snow,  her  cheeks 

to  be  roses ; 
Sugar-candy  she  is,  as  I  guess,  from  the  waist  to 

the  kneestead; 
Naught  is  amiss,  no  fault  were  found,  if  soul 

were  amended ; 
All  were  bliss,  if  such  fond  lust  led  not  to  re- 
pentance. 

•  appaUd]  Qy.  *'inipcll'd**? 
t  mind]  The  4 to.  "mindes." 
X  Pensivt]  Tho4to.  '•Ponsicko." 
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FROM  THE  GROATSWORTH   OF  WIT. 


FROM 

DANTE. 

("  II  vitio  che  conduct,**  Ac. ) 
-— « — 

A  MOXBTEB  seated  in  the  midst  of  men, 

Which,  daily  fed,  is  never  satiate ; 

A  hollow  gulf  of  vile  *  ingratitude, 

Which  for  his  food  vouchsafes  not  pay  of  thanks, 

But  still  doth  claim  a  debt  of  due  expense : 

From  hence  doth  Venus  draw  the  shape  of  lust ; 

From  hence  ^lars  raiseth  blood  and  stratagems : 

The  wreck  of  wealth,  the  secret  foe  to  life ; 

The  sword  that  hasteneth  on  the  date  of  death ; 

The  surest  friend  to  physio  by  disease ; 

The  pumice  that  defaceth  memory ; 

The  misty  vapour  that  obscures  the  light. 

And  brightest  beams  of  science*  glittering  sun, 

And  doth  eclipse  the  mind  with  sluggish  thoughts : 

The  monster  that  affords  this  curskl  brood, 

And  makes  commixture  of  these  dire  mishaps, 

Is  but  a  stomach  overcharg'd  with  meatsi 

That  takes  delight  in  endless  gluttony. 


FBOM 

THE  GROATSWORTH  OF  WIT. 

(Ed.  1617.) 


LAMILIA'S  SONa. 

Fie,  fie  on  blind  fancy ! 

It  hinders  youth's  joy : 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  me 

To  coimt  Love  a  toy. 
When  Love  leam'd  first  the  A  B  C  of  delight. 
And  knew  no  figures  nor  conceited  phrase. 
He  simply  gave  to  due  desert  her  right, 
He  led  not  lovers  in  dark  winding  ways ; 
He  plainly  wiird  to  love,  or  flatly  answer'd  no  : 
But  now  who  lists  to  prove,  shall  find  it  nothing  so. 

Fie,  fie,  then,  on  fancy  t 

It  hinders  youth's  joy: 

Fair  virgins,  leam  by  mo 

To  count  love  a  toy. 
T^t  since  he  leam'd  to  use  the  poet's  pen. 
He  leam'd  likewise  with  smoothing  words  to 
feign,  .  [men, 

Witching  chaste  ears  with  trothless  tongues  of 
And  wrongM  faith  with  falsehood  and  disdain. 
He  gives  a  promise  now,  anon  he  swearcth  no  : 
Who  listeth  for  to  prove,  shall  find  his  changing  so. 

Fie,  fie,  then,  on  fancy ! 

It  hinders  youth's  joy : 

Fair  virgins,  leam  by  me 

To  count  Love  a  toy. 

•  vdt\  The  4to.  •*  vild":  but  aoc  uoto  f,  p.  1J7,  ace.  col. 


VEBSES  AGAINST  ENTICING  COURTE- 
ZANS. 

What  mean  the  poets  in  *  invective  verse 

To  sing  Medea's  shame,  and  Scylla's  pride. 

Calypso's  charms  by  which  so  many  died  I 

Only  for  this  their  vices  they  rehearse, — 

That  curious  wits,  which  in  the  world  converse. 

May  shun  the  dangers  and  enticing  shows 

Of  such  false  Sirens,  those  home-breeding  foe^, 

That  from  their  eyes  their  venom  do  disperse. 

So  soon  kills  not  the  basilisk  with  sighti 

The  viper's  tooth  is  not  so  venomous, 

The  adder's  tongue  not  half  so  dangerous, 

As  they  that  bear  the  shadow  of  delight, 

Who  chain  blind  youths  in  trammels  of  their  hair. 

Till  waste  brings  woe,  and  sorrow  hastes  despair. 


VERSES. 

Deceiving  world,  that  with  alluring  toys 
Hast  made  my  life  the  subject  of  thy  scoru. 
And  scomest  now  to  lend  thy  fading  joys 
T'  outlength  my  life,  whom  friends  have  left  for- 
lorn; 
How  well  are  they  that  die  ere  they  be  bora, 
And  never  see  thy  sleights,  which  few  men  shun 
Till  unawares  they  helpless  are  imdone  f 

Oft  have  I  sung  of  Love  and  of  his  fire ; 
But  now  I  find  that  poet  was  advis'd, 
Which  made  full  feasts  increasers  of  desire. 
And  proves  weak  Love  was  with  the  poor  despis'd ; 
For  when  the  life  with  food  is  not  suffic'd. 
What  thoughts  of  love,  what  motion  of  delight. 
What  pleasance  can  proceed  from  such  a  wight .' 

Witness  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wit : 
My  ravish'd  sense,  of  wonted  fury  reft. 
Wants  such  conceit  as  should  in  poems  fit 
Set  down  the  sorrow  wherein  I  am  left : 
But  therefore  have  high  heavens  their  gifts  bereft. 
Because  so  long  they  lent  them  me  to  use^ 
And  I  so  long  their  boimty  did  abuse. 

0,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live, 
And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored  ! 
What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel  would  I  give. 
How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deplor'd  \  t 
But  I  must  die  of  every  man  abhorred : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  bo  won ; 

My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  undone. 


•  inmn    ....    tn]  Tho  4to.  '*  DMiaut 
t  ht  deplor'd]  Tho  ito.  "then  deploro.** 
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A  CONCEITED  FABLE  OF  THE  OLD 
COMEDLA.N  -fflSOP. 

Air  ant  and  a  grasahopper,  waUdng  together  on  a 
green,  the  one  carelessly  skipping,  the  other  care- 
fully prying  what  winter's  provision  was  scattered 
in  the  way;  the  grasshopper  scorning  (as  wantons 
will)  this  needless  thrif fc,  aa  he  termed  it,  reproved 
him  thus ; 

"  The  greedy  miser  thirsteth  still  for  gain ; 
His  thrift  is  theft,  his  weal  works  others  woe : 
That  fool  is  fond  which  will  in  caves  remain, 
When  'mongst  fair  sweets  he  may  at  pleasure 
go. 
To  this,  the  ant,  perceiving  the  grasshopper^s 
meaning,  quickly  replied ; 
"The  thrifty  husband  spares  what  unthrift* 
spends, 
Hia  thrift  no  theft,  for  dangers  to  provide : 
Trust  to  thyself;   small  hope  in  want  yield 

friends : 
A  cave  is  better  than  the  deserts  wide  +." 

In  short  time  these  two  parted,  the  one  to  his 
pleasure,  the  other  to  his  labour.  Anon  harvest 
grew  on,  and  reft  from  the  grasshopper  his 
wonted  moisture.  Then  weakly  skips  he  to 
the  meadowi^  brinks,  where  till  fell  winter  he 
abode.  But  storms  continually  pouring,  he  went 
for  succour  to  the  ant,  his  old  acquaintance ;  to 
whom  he  had  scarce  discovered  his  estate,  but 
the  little  worm  made  this  reply ; 

"  Pack  hence,"  quoth  he, "  thou  idle,  lazy  worm  ; 
My  house  doth  harbour  no  unthrifty  mates : 
Thou  scom'dst  to  toil,  and  now  thou  feel'st 

the  storm. 
And  starv'st  for  food,  while  I  am  fed  with  cates : 
Use  no  entreats,  I  will  relentless  rest. 
For  toiling  labour  hates  an  idle  guest." 

The  grasshopper,  foodless,  helpless,  and  strength- 
less,  got  intoit:  the  next  brook,  and  in  the  yielding 
sand  digged  himself  a  pit :  by  which  likewise  he 
engraved  thia  epitaph ; 

"  When  spring's  green  prime  arrayed  me  with 
delight, 

And  every  power,  with  youthful  vigour  fiU'd, 
Gave  strength  to  work  whatever  fancy  will'd, 
I  never  fear'd  the  force  of  winter's  spite. 

When  first  I  saw  the  sun  the  day  begin, 
And  dry  the  morning's  tears  from  herbs  and 
grass, 


wuri 


•  umhri/t^  Thc4to.  "vnthrilLB. 
f  wide]  The4to.  "wilde." 


cvl 


J  into]  Equivalent  to  **taUo":  see  note  f,  p.  lUf  bcc. 


I  little  thought  his  cheerful  light  would  pass, 
Till  ugly  night  with  darkness  enter  d  in ; 

And  then  day  lost  I  mourn' d,  spring  past  I 
wail'd ; 

But  neither  tears  for  this  or  that  avail'd. 

"  Then  too-too  late  I  prais'd  the  emmet's  pain, 
That  sought  in  spring  a  harbour  'gainst  the  heat. 
And  in  the  harvest  gather'd  winter's  meat. 
Perceiving  famine,  frosts,  and  stormy  rain. 

"My  wretched  end  may  warn  green-springing 
youth 
To  use  delights  as  toys  that  will  deceive, 
And  scorn  the  world  before  the  world  them 

leave, 
For  all  world's  trust  is  ruin  without  ruth. 
Then  blest  are  they  that,  like  the  toiling  ant, 
Provide  in  time  'gainst  woeful  winter's  want" 

With  this  the  grasshopper,  yielding  to  the 
weather's  extremity,  died  comfortless  without 
remedy. 


FROM 

CICERONIS  AMOR.  TULLY'S  LOVE. 

(Ed.  1697.) 


VERSES. 

Wheit  gods  had  fram'd  the  sweet  of  women's 
face. 
And  lock'd  men's  looks  within  their  golden 
hair. 
That  Phoebus  blush'd  to  see  their  matchless 
grace, 
And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair; 
To  quip  fair  Venus'  overweening  pride, 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 

Then  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fSur  Venus'  brow ; 

The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  tarn'd  to  gall ; 
Gloomy  was  heaven ;  bright  Phoebus  did  avow 

He  could  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all, 
Swearing,  no  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought 
Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thoughtk 


VERSUS. 

Vita  quse  tandem  magis  est  jucunda, 
Vel  viris  doctis  magis  expetenda, 
Mente  quam  pura  sociam  jugalem 
Semper  amarel 
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FROM  CIOERONIS  AMOR. 


Vita  quas  tandem  magis  est  dolenda, 
Yel  magis  cunctU  fugienda,  quam  qusB, 
FalB5  suspecta  probitate  amicSi 
Tollit  amorem  ? 

Nulla  earn  tollit  medidna  pestemi 
Murmura,  emplastrum,  vel  imago  sagse, 
Aatra  nee  curant  magicee  nee  artes 
Zelotypiam. 


SONG. 
Habb  in  a  fury  'gainst  Love's  brightest  Queen, 

Put  on  his  helm,  and  took  him  to  his  lance ; 
On  Erycinus*  Mount  was  Mayors  seen, 

And  there  his  ensigns  did  the  god  advance, 
And  by  heaven's  g^reatest  gates  he  stoutly  swore, 
Venus  should  die,  for  she  had  wrong'd  him  sore. 

Capid  heard  this,  and  he  began  to  cry, 
And  wiBh'd  his  mother^s  absence  for  a  while : 

"  Peace,  fool,"  quoth  Venus ;  ''  is  it  I  must  die  1 
Must  it  be  Marsf  ] "  with  that  she  coin'd  a  smile ; 

She  trimm'd  her  tresses,  and  did  curl  her  hair. 

And  made  her  face  with  beauty  passing  fiedr. 

A  fan  of  silver  feathers  in  her  hand,:}: 
And  in  a  coach  of  ebony  she  went : 

She  pass'd  the  place  where  furious  Mars  did 
stand, 
And  out  her  looks  a  lovely  smile  she  sent ; 

Then  from  her  brows  leap'd  out  so  sharp  a  frown, 

That  Mars  for  fear  threw  all  his  armour  down. 

He  vow'd  repentance  for  his  rash  misdeed, 
Blaming  his  choler  that  had  caus'd  his  woe : 

Venus  grew  gracious,  and  with  him  agreed. 
But  charg'd  him  not  to  threaten  beauty  so, 

For  women's  looks  are  such  enchanting  charms 

As  can  subdue  the  greatest  god  in  arms. 


ROUNDELAY. 
Fond,  feigning  poets  make  of  love  a  god. 

And  leave  the  laurel  for  the  myrtle-boughs, 
When  Cupid  is  a  child  not  past  the  rod, 

And  fair  Diana  Daphne  §  most  allows : 


*  Srycinui]  Our  author  Boems  to  forget  here  that  the 
moantoin,  from  which  Veuus  had  the  luune  of  Erycina, 
woa  Eryx :  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wrote  "  Exycina'B 

t  Mutt  U  b€  Mart]  Qy.  "  Mutt  I  by  Mars  "  ? 
X  Afanqf  silver  ftaihtrs  in  her  hand]  The  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford  (OaU.  Mag.  for  March,  1833,  p.  218)  comporee— 
"A  fan  <if^tiiaUidfeatfiers  in  hla  hand,"  dfc. 

CollinB'8  Second  Oriental  JBcloffue. 
§  Daphne]  The  4to  "Daphnis." 


Ill  wear  the  bays,  and  call  the  wag  a  boy, 
And  think  of  love  but  as  a  foolish  toy. 

Some  give  him  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back, 

Some  make  him  blind  to  aim  without  advice, 
When,  naked  wretch,  such  feather'd  bolts   he 
lack, 
And  sight  he  hath,  but   cannot  wrong  the 
wise; 
For  use  but  labour*s  weapon  for  defence. 
And  Cupid,  like  a  coward,  fiieth  thence. 

He's  god  in  court,  but  cottage  calls  him  child, 
And  Vesta's  virgins  with  their  holy  fires 

Do  cleanse  the  thoughts  that  fancy  hath  defil'd. 
And  bum  the  palace  of  his  fond  desires ; 

With  chaste  disdahi  they  scorn  the  foolish  god. 

And  prove  him  but  a  boy  not  past  the  rod« 


LENTULUS'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  TERENTIA 

IN  LATIN. 

QUALIB  in  aurora  splendescit  lumine  Titan, 

Talis  in  eximio  oorpore  forma  fait : 
Lumina  seu  spectes  radiantia,  sive  capillos. 

Lux,  Ariadne,  tua,  et  lux  tua»  Phosbe,  jacet 
Venuatata  fuit  verbis,  spirabat  odorem ; 

Musioa  vox,  nardus  spiritus  almas  erat ; 
Rubea  labra,  gensB  rubrse,  faciesque  decora. 

In  qua  concertant  lilius  atque  rosa ; 
Luxuriant  geminsa  formoso  in  pectore  mammss; 

Circundant  nivisB  Candida  colla  comss  ; 
Denique  talis  erat  divina  Terentia,  quales 

Qiiondam  eertantes,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus. 


THUS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Bbiohtsome  Apollo  in  his  richest  pomp 
Was  not  like  to  the  trammels  of  her  hur ; 
Her  eyes,  like  Ariadne's  sparkling  stars. 
Shone  from  the  ebon  arches  of  her  brows ; 
Her  face  was  like  the  blushing  of  the  east 
When  Titan  charg'd  the  morning  sun  to  rise ; 
Her  cheeks,  rich  strew'd  with  rosea  and  with 

white, 
Did  stain  the  glory  of  Anchises*  love; 
Her  silver  teats  did  ebb  and  flow  delight; 
Her  neck  column  *  of  polish'd  ivory ; 
Her  breath  was  perfume  f  made  of  violets ; 
And  all  this  heaven  was  but  Terentia. 


•  column]  The4to.  "column*. ** 
t  peffumt]  The  4to.  "perAimtB.' 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  ODE. 
Walkiho  in  a  valley  green, 
Spread  with  Flora,  sammer-queen, 
Where  she  heaping  all  her  graces. 
Niggard  seemed  in  other  places ; 
Spring  it  was,  and  here  did  spring 
All  that  nature  forth  can  bring. 
Groves  of  pleasant  trees  there  grow. 
Which  fruit  and  shadow  could  bestow : 
Thick-leav'd  boughs  small  birds  cover, 
Till  sweet  notes  themselves  discover; 
Tunes  for  number  seem'd  confounded. 
Whilst  their  mixtures  music  *  sounded, 
'Qreeing  well,  yet  not  agreed 
That  one  the  other  should  exceed. 
A  sweet  stream  here  silent  glides, 
Whose  clear  water  no  fish  hides ; 
Slow  it  runs,  which  well  bewray'd 
The  pleasaut  shore  the  current  stay'd. 
In  this  stream  a  rock  was  planted, 
Where  no  art  nor  nature  wanted. 
Each  thing  so  did  other  grace. 
As  all  places  may  give  place; 
Only  this  the  place  of  pleasure, 
Where  is  heapdd  nature's  treasure. 
Here  mine  eyes  with  wonder  stay'd ; 
Eyes  amaz'd,  and  mind  afraid, 
Ravish'd  with  what  was  beheld. 
From  departing  were  withheld. 
Musing  then  with  sound  advice 
On  this  earthly  paradise ; 
Sitting  by  the  river-side, 
Lovely  Phillis  was  descried. 
Qold  her  hair,  bright  her  eyne, 
Like  to  Phoebus  in  his  shine ; 
White  her  brow,  her  face  was  fair ; 
Amber  breath  perfum'd  the  air; 
Bose  and  lily  both  did  seek 
To  show  their  glories  on  her  cheek ; 
Love  did  nestle  in  her  looks, 
Baiting  there  his  sharpest  hooks. 
Such  a  Phillis  ne'er  was  seen. 
More  beautiful  than  Love's  Queen : 
Doubt  it  was,  whose  greater  grace, 
Phillis'  beauty,  or  the  place. 
Her  coat  was  of  scarlet  red. 
All  in  plaits ;  a  mantle  spread, 
Fringed  with  gold;  a  wreitth  of  boughs 
To  check  the  sun  from  her  brows ; 
In  her  hand  a  shepherd's  hook, 
In  her  face  Diana's  look. 
Her  sheep  grazed  on  the  plains : 

She  had  stolen  from  the  swains; 

*  mutk]  The  4to.  "mutieket.** 


Under  a  cool  silent  shade, 

By  the  streams,  she  garlands  made : 

Thus  sat  Phillis  all  alone. 

Miss'd  she  was  by  Condon, 

Chiefest  swnin  of  all  the  rest ; 

Lovely  Phillis  lik'd  him  best. 

His  face  was  like  Phoebus'  love ; 

His  neck  white  as  Venus'  dove ; 

A  ruddy  cheek,  fill'd  with  smiles, 

Such  Love  hath  when  he  beguiles ; 

His  locks  *  brown,  his  eyes  were  grey, 

Like  Titan  in  a  summeivday  : 

A  russet  jacket,  sleeves  red ; 

A  blue  bonnet  on  his  head ; 

A  cloak  of  grey  f  fenc'd  the  rain; 

Thus  'tirdd  was  this  lovely  swain ; 

A  shepherd's  hook,  his  dog  tied ; 

Bag  and  bottle  by  his  side : 

Such  was  Paris,  shepherds  say, 

When  with  (Enone  he  did  play. 

From  his  flock  stray'd  Coridon, 

Spying  Phillis  all  alone ; 

By  the  stream  he  Phillis  spied, 

Braver  than  was  Flora's  pride. 

Down  the  valley  'gan  he  track. 

Stole  behind  his  true-love's  back ; 

The  sun  shone,  and  shadow  made, 

Phillis  rose,  and  was  afraid ; 

When  she  saw  her  lover  there. 

Smile  she  did,  and  left  her  fear. 

Cupid,  that  disdain  doth  loath, 

With  desire  strake  them  both. 

The  swain  did  woo ;  she  was  nice. 

Following  fashion,  nay'd  him  twice : 

Much  ado  he  kiss'd  her  then ; 

Maidens  blush  when  they  kiss  men ; 

So  did  Phillis  at  that  stowre ;  t 

Her  face  was  like  the  rose>flower. 

Last  they  'greed,  for  love  would  so, 

Faith  and  troth,  they  would  no  mo ;  § 

For  shepherds  ever  held  it  sin, 

To  false  the  love  they  lived  in. 

The  swain  gave  a  girdle  red ; 

She  set  garlands  on  his  head  : 

Gifts  were  given ;  they  kiss  again ; 

Both  did  smile,  for  both  were  fain. 

Thus  was  love  'mongst  shepherds  sold 

When  fancy  knew  not  what  was  gold  : 

They  woo'd,  and  vow'd,  and  that  they  keep. 

And  go  contented  to  their  sheep. 

*  locks]  The4to.  "lookos." 

t  A  doak  qfgrey,  Ac]  8oe  note  •,  p.  168,  first  ooL 

t  ttowre]  Bee  note  *,  p.  290,  sec.  coL 

§  mo]  i.  e.  more. 
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PROM 


PHILOMELA,  THE  LADY  FITZWATER'S 
NIGHTINGALE. 

(Ed.  1615.) 


PHILOMELA'S  ODE  THAT  SHE  SUNG 

IN  HER  ARBOUR. 
'  Sitting  by  a  river's  Bide, 
Where  a  silent  atream  did  glide, 
Muae  I  did  of  many  things   • 
That  the  mind  in  quiet  brings. 
I  gan  think  how  some  men  deem 
Gold  their  god ;  and  some  esteem 
Honour  is  the  chief  content 
That  to  man  in  life  "is  lent; 
And  some  others  do  contend. 
Quiet  none  like  to  a  friend ; 
Others  hold,  there  is  no  wealth 
Compared  to  a  perfect  health ; 
Some  man's  mind  in  quiet  stands 
When  he  is  lord  of  many  lands : 
But  I  did  sigh,  and  said  all  this 
Was  but  a  shade  of  perfect  bliss ; 
And  in  my  thoughts  I  did  approve. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  is  true  love. 
Love  'twixt  lovers  passeth  these, 
When  mouth  kisseth  and  heart  'grees, 
With  folded  arms  and  lips  meeting. 
Each  soul  another  sweetly  greeting ; 
For  by  the  breath  the  soul  fleeteth. 
And  soul  with  soul  in  kissing  meeteth. 
If  love  be  so  sweet  a  thing, 
That  such  happy  bliss  doth  bring, 
Happy  is  love's  sugar'd  thrall ; 
But  unhappy  maidens  all. 
Who  esteem  your  virgin*  blisses 
Sweeter  than  a  wife's  sweet  kisses. 
No  such  quiet  to  the  mind 
As  true  love  with  kisses  kind : 
But  if  a  kiss  prove  unchaste. 
Then  is  true  love  quite  disgrac'd. 
Though  love  be  sweet,  learn  this  of  me, 
No  love  sweet  but  honesty. 


PHILOMELAS  SECOND  ODE. 
It  was  frosty  winter-season. 
And  fair  Flora's  wealth  was  geason.i' 
Meads  that  erst  with  green  were  spread. 
With  choice  flowers  diap'red, 

*  rirffiji]  Tho4to.  "vii^ins." 
t  ge<uon]  i.  e.  rare,  uncommon. 


Had  tawny  veils ;  cold  had  scanted  * 
What  the  spring  f  and  nature  planted. 
Leafless  boughs  there  might  you  see. 
All  except  fair  Daphne's  tree : 
On  their  twigs  no  birds  perch'd ; 
Warmer  coverts  now  t  they  search'd ; 
And  by  nature's  secret  reason, 
Fram'd  their  voices  to  the  season, 
With  their  feeble  tunes  bewraying 
How  they  grieVd  the  spring's  decaying. 
Frosty  winter  thus  had  gloom'd 
Each  fair  thing  that  summer  bloom'd ; 
Fields  were  bare,  and  trees  unclad. 
Flowers  wither'd,  birds  were  sad :  § 
When  I  saw  a  shepherd  fold 
Sheep  in  cote,  to  shun  the  cold. 
Himself  sitting  on  the  grass, 
That  with  frost  wither'd  waSy 
Sighing  deeply,  thus  gan  say; 
"  Love  is  folly  when  astray : 
Like  to  love  no  passion  such, 
For  'tis  II  madness,  if  too  much ; 
If  too  little,  then  despair; 
If  too  high,  he  beats  the  air 
With  bootless  cries ;  if  too  low, 
An  eagle  matcheth  with  a  crow : 
Thence  grow  jars.    Thus  I  find, 
Love  is  folly,  if  unkind ; 
Yet  do  men  most  desire 
To  be  heated  with  this  fire. 
Whose  flame  is  so  pleasing  hot, 
That  they  burn,  yet  feel  it  not. 
Yet  hath  love  another  kind. 
Worse  than  these  unto  the  mind ; 
That  is,  when  a  wanton  eye 
Leads  desire  clean  awry. 
And  with  the  bee  doth  rejoice 
Eveiy  minute  to  change  choice, 
Counting  he  were  then  in  bliss. 
If  that  each  fair  face  H  were  his. 
Highly  thus  is**  love  disgrac'd. 
When  the  lover  is  unchaste, 
And  would  taste  of  fruit  forbidden, 
'Cause  the  scape  is  easily  hidden. 
Though  such  love  be  sweet  in  brewing, 
Bitter  is  the  end  ensuing ; 
For  the  honour  ft  of  love  he  shameth, 
And  himself  with  lust  defameth ; 


•  scanUd]  The  4to.  "scattered." 

t  tprinff]  The  4to.  "  springs." 

t  now]  The  4to.  "none."  "IT  /«#!  The  4to.  "fiill. 

6  iad]  The4to.  "had."  •♦  u]  The4to.  "in." 

II  Hii}  The 4to.  *' his."     it  hmiour}  The 4to.  ** humuur. 
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For  a  minute's  pleasure  gaining. 
Fame  and  honour  ever  staining. 
Gazing  thus  so  far  awry, 
Lsat  the  chip  falls  in  his  eye  ; 
Then  it  bums  that  erst  but  heat  him, 
And  his  own  rod  gins  to  beat  him ;} 
His  choicest  sweets  turn  to  gall ; 
He  finds  lust  his  sin's  thrall ; 
That  wanton  women  in  their  eyes 
Men*s  deceivings  do  comprise ; 
That  homage  done  to  fair  faces 
Doth  dishonour  other  graces. 
If  lawless  love  be  such  a  sin, 
Curs'd  is  he  that  lives  therein, 
For  the  gain  of  Venus*  game 
Is  the  downfall  unto  shame." 
Here  he  paus'd,  and  did  stay ; 
Sigh'd,  and  rose,  and  went  away. 


Both  these  await  upon  one  simple  heart. 

And  what  they  choose,  it  hides  up   without 

change. 
The^emerald  will  not  with  his  portrait  part. 
Nor  will  a  woman's  thoughts  delight  to  range ; 
They  hold  it  bad  to  have  so  base  exchange : 
One  heart,  one  friend,  though  that  two  eyes  do 

choose  him. 
No  more  but  one,  and  heart  will  never 'lose 

him. 


SONNET. 


On  women  Nature  did  bestow  two  eyes, 

Like  heaven's*  bright  lamps,  in  matchless  beauty 

shining. 
Whose  beams  do  soonest  captivate  the  wise, 
And  wary  heads,  made  rare  by  art's  refining. 
But  why  did  Nature,  in  her  choice  combining, 
Plant  two  fair  eyes  within  a  beauteous  face. 
That  they  might  favour  two  with  equal  grace  1 
Venus  did  soothe  up  Vulcan  with  one  eye. 
With  th' other  g^ranted  Mars  his  wishM  glee : 
If  she  did  so  who  Hymen  f  did  defy. 
Think  love  no  sin,  but  grant  an  eye  to  me ; 
In  vain  else  Nature  gave  two  stars  to  thee : 
If  then  two  eyes  may  well  two  friends  maintain, 
Allow  of  two,  and  prove  not  Nature  vain. 


ANSWER. 

Naturi  foreeseing  how  men  would  devise 
More  wiles  than  Proteus,  women  to  entice, 
Granted  them  two,  and  those  bright-shining  eyes, 
To  pierce  into  men's  t  fiiults  if  they  were  wise ; 
For  they  with  show  of  virtue  mask  their  vice : 
Therefore  to  women's  eyes  belong  these  gifts. 
The  one  must  love,  the  other  see  men's  shifts. 


•  htaven'i]  The4to.  "Hemians/* 

t  whoByinen]  The4to.  "whom  Hoimens." 

I  m€}i'«]  The  4to.  "man's." 


AN  ODE. 

What  is  love  once  disgrac'd. 

But  a  wanton  thought  ill  plac'd  ? 

Which  doth  blemish  whom  it  paineth, 

And  dishonours  whom  it  deigneth ; 

Seen  in  higher  powers  most, 

Though  some  fools  do  fondly  boast, 

That  whoso  is  high  of  kin 

Sanctifies  his  lover's  sin. 

Jove  could  not  hide  lo's  scape, 

Nor  conceal  Calbto's  rape : 

Both  did  fault,  and  both  ,were  fram'd 

Light  of  loves,  whom  lust  had  sham'd. 

Let  not  women  trust  to  men ; 

They  can  flatter  now  and  then. 

And  tell  them  many  wanton  tales, 

Which  do  breed  their  after-bales. 

Sin  in  kings  is  sin,  we  see. 

And  greater  sin  'cause  great  of  gree ;  * 

Majua  peccatum,  this  I  read. 

If  he  be  high  that  doth  the  deed. 

Mars,  for  all  his  deity, 

Could  not  Venus  dignify. 

But  Vulcan  trapp'd  her,  and  her  blame 

Was  puniBh'd  with  an  open  shame : 

All  the  gods  laugh'd  them  to  scorn 

For  dubbing  Vulcan  with  the  horn. 

Whereon  may  a  woman  boast. 

If  her  chastity  be  lost  1 

Shame  await'th  upon  her  face. 

Blushing  cheeks  and  foul  disgrace : 

Report  will  blab,  this  is  she 

That  with  her  lust  wins  infamy. 

If  lusting  love  be  so  disgrac'd, 

Die  before  you  live  unchaste ; 

For  better  die  with  honest  fame, 

Thau  lead  a  wanton  life  with  shame. 


•  gnf]  1. 0.  dogroo. 
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FROM  THE   ORPHARION. 


FROM 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  MAMIILIA. 

(Eo.  1693.) 

— ♦ — 

VEBSES  AGAINST  THE  GENTLEWOMEN 

OF  SICILIA. 

Since  lady  mild,  too  baso  in  array,  hath  liv*d  as 

an  exile, 
Nono  of  account  but  stout;  if  plain,  stale  slut, 

not  a  courtress : 
Dames  now-a-days,  fie,  none,  if  not  new-guisM  in 

all  points : 
Fancies  fine,  sauc'd  with  conceitSi  quick  wits 

very  wily, 
Words  of  a  saint,  but  deeds  guess  how,  feign*d 

faith  to  deceive  men ; 
Courtsies  coy,  no  veil,*  but  a  vaunt,  trick'd  up 

like  a  Tuscan, 
Pac'd  in  print,  brave  lofty  looks,  not  us'd  with 

the  vestals; 
In  hearts,  too,  glorious,  not  a  glance  but  fit  for  an 

empress : 
As  minds  most  valorous,  so  strange  in  array, 

marry,  stately ; 
Up  from  the  waist  like  a  man,  new  guise  to  be 

cas*d  in  a  doublet, 
Down  to  the  foot  perhaps  like  a  moid,  but  hoa'd 

to  the  kneestead, 
Some  close-breech'd  to  the  crotch  for  cold,  tush, 

peace,  'tis  a  shame,  sir ! 
Hairs  by  birth  as  black  as  jet,  what  1  art  can 

amend  them, — 
A  periwig  frounc'd  fast  to  the  front,  or  curl'd 

with  a  bodkin ; 
Hats  from  France,  thick-pearl'd  for  pride  and 

plum'd  like  a  peacock ; 
Bu£b  of  a  size,  stiff-starch'd  to  the  neck,  of  lawn, 

marry,  lawless ; 
Gowns  of  silk,  why,  those  be  too  bad,  side,t  wide 

with  a  witness. 
Small  and  g^nt  i'  the  waist,  but  backs  as  broad 

as  a  burgess ; 
Needless  naughts,  as  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  d  la 

Moruco, 
Fum'd  with  sweets,  as  sweet  as  chaste,  no  want 

but  abundance. 


•  veU]  Qy.  "  vail,"  i  e.  murk  of  lecognition?  (to  "  viul 
(1.  0.  lowor)  the  bonnot,"  was  a  oommon  expreaaion). — 
The  itn.  baa  "Tale." 

t  sidt]  L  e.  long. 


FROM 

THE  ORPHARION. 

(Ed.  1599.) 

— ♦— 

ORPHEUS'    SONG. 
He  that  did  sing  the  motions  of  the  stars, 

Pale-colour'd  Phoebe's*  borrowing  of  her  light, 
Aspects  of  planets  oft  oppos'd  in  jars, 

Of  Hesper,  henchman  to  the  day  and  night ; 
Sings  now  of  love,  as  taught  by  proof  to  sing. 
Women  are  false,  and  love  a  bitter  thing. 

I  lov'd  Eurydice,  the  brightest  lass, 
More  fondt  to  like  so  fair  a  nymph  as  she; 

In  Thessaly  so  bright  none  ever  was, 
But  fair  and  constant  hardly  may  agree : 

False-hearted  wife  to  him  that  lov'd  thee  well. 

To  leave  thy  love,  and  choose  the  prince  of  hell ! 

Theseus  did  help,  and  I  in  haste  did  hie 

To  Pluto,  for  the  lass  I  lov^d  so : 
The  god  made  grant,  and  who  so  glad  as  I? 

I  tun'd  my  harp,  and  she  and  I  gan  go ; 
Glad  that  my  love  was  left  to  me  alone, 
I  lookM  back, — Eurydice  was  gone. 

She  slipp'd  aside,  back  to  her  latest  love; 

Unkind,  she  wrong'd  her  first  and  truest  fere :  t 
Thus  women's  loves  delight,  as  trial  proves 

By  false  Eurydice  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
To  change  and  fleet,  and  every  way  to  shrink. 
To  take  in  love  and  lose  it  with  a  wink. 


THE  SONG  OF  ARION. 

Seated  upon  the  crookM  dolphin's  back, 
Scudding  amidst  the  purple-colour'd  waves. 

Gazing  aloof  for  land ;  Neptune  in  black. 
Attended  with  the  Tritons  as  his  slaves, 

Threw  forth  such  storms  as  made  the  air  thick,  § 

For  grief  his  lady  Thetis  was  so  sick. 

Such  plauits  he  throbb'd  as  made  the  dolphin 
stay :  [health/' 

"Women,"  quoth  he,  ''are  harbours  of  man's 
Pleasures  for  night,  and  comforts  for  tho  day; 

What  are  fair  women  but  rich  nature's  wealth  t 
Thetis  is  such,  and  more  if  more  may  be ; 
Thetis  is  sick,  then  what  may  comfort  me  1 

♦  Phabe's]  Tho4to.  "Phosbua." 

t  fond]  i.  e.  fooliab,  simple. 

I  ffre]  i.  e.  mate. 

S  T7iine  forth  ntch  itomu  as  made  the  air  ikidi]  Hero 
"air  "  U  a  dissyllable :  boo  Walker's  Shaketpeart's  Ferti^ 
catioHj  Ac.,  p.  lid. 
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«  Women  are  sweets  that  salve  men's  sourest  ills; 

Women  are  saints,  their  yirtues  are  so  rare ; 
Obedient  souls  4hat  seek  to  please  men's  wills ; 

Such  love  with  faith,  such  jewels  women  are  : 
Thetis  is  such,  and  more  if  more  may  be ; 
Thetis  is  sick,  then  what  may  comfort  meV 

With  that  he  div'd  into  the  coral  waves, 
To  see  his  love^  with  all  his  watery  slaves : 
The  dolphin  swam ;  yet  this  I  learned  then, 
Fair  women  are  rich  jewels  unto  men. 


SONNET. 

CxTFiD  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night, 

His  wings  were  wet  with  ranging  in  the  rain ; 
Harbour  he  sought,  to  me  he  took  his  flight. 
To  dry  his  plumes :  I  heard  the  boy  complain ; 
I  op'd  the  door,  and  granted  his  desire, 
I  rose  myself,  and  made  the  wag  a  fire. 

Looking  more  narrow  by  the  fire's  flame, 
I  spied  his  quiver  hanging  by  his  back : 
Boubtiug  the  boy  might  my  misfortune  frame, 
I  would  have  gone  for  fear  of  further  wrack  ; 
But  what  I  drad^  did  me  poor  wretch  betide, 
For  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

He  piero'd  the  quick,  and  I  began  to  start, 

▲  pleasing  wound,  but  that  it  was  too  high ; 
His  shaft  procur'd  a  sharp,  yet  sugar'd  smart : 
▲way  he  flew,  for  why  his  w^gs  were  dry ; 
But  left  the  arrow  sticking  in  my  breast, 
That  sore  I  griev'd  I  welcom'd  such  a  guest. 


FROM 

PENELOPE'S  WEB. 

(Ed.  1601.) 


SONNET  FROM  ARIOSTO. 

Thz  sweet  content  that  quiets  angry  thought. 
The  pleasing  sound  of  household  harmony, 

The  physic  that  allays  what  fury  wrought, 
The  huswife's  means  to  mako  true  melody, 

Is  not  with  simple,  harp,  or  worldly  pelf, 

But  smoothly  by  submitting  of  herself. 

Juno^  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  sky, 
When  angry  Jove  did  threat  her  with  a  frown, 

Caus'd  Ganymede  for  nectar  fast  to  hie, 
With  pleasing  face  to  wash  such  choler  down ; 

For  angry  huabindg  find  the  soonest  ease, 

When  sweet  submission  choler  doth  appease. 


The  laurel  that  impales  the  head  with  praisOi 
The  gem  that  decks  the  breast  of  ivory, 

The  pearl  that's  orient  in  her  silver  rays. 
The  crown  that  honours  dames  with  dignity ; 

No  sapphire,  gold,  green  bays,  nor  margarite. 

But  due  obedience  worketh  this  delight. 


BARMENISSA'S  SONG. 

The  stately  state  that  wise  men  count  their  good, 
The  chiefest  bliss  that  lulls  asleep  desire, 

Is  not  descent  from  kings  and  princely  blood, 
Ne  stately  crown  ambition  doth  require ; 

For  birth  by  fortune  is  abasM  down, 

And  perils  are  compris'd  within  a  crown. 

The  sceptre  and  the  glittering  pomp  of  maco, 
The  head  impal'd  with  honour  and  renown, 

The  kingly  throne,  the  seat  and  regal  place, 
Are  toys  that  fade  when  angry  Fortune  frown  : 

Content  is  far  from  such  delights  as  those, 

Whom  woe  and  danger  do  env^  as  foes. 

The  cottage  seated  in  the  hollow  dale. 
That  Fortune  never  fears  because  so  low, 

The  quiet  mind  that  want  doth  set  to  sale. 
Sleeps  safe  when  princes  seats  do  overthrow  : 

Want  smiles  secure  when  princely  thoughts  do  feel 

That  fear  and  danger  tread  upon  their  heel. 

Bless  Fortune  thou  whose  frown  hath  wrought 
thy  good. 

Bid  farewell  to  the  crown  that  ends  thy  care; 
The  happy  Fates  thy  sorrows  have  withstood 

By  'signing  want  and  poverty  thy  share  : 
For  now  Content,  fond  Fortxme  to  despite. 
With  patience  'lows  thee  quiet  and  delight. 


VERSES. 

Abfibino  thoughts  led  Phaethon  amiss ; 

Proud  learus  did  fall,  he  soar'd  so  high ; 
Seek  not  to  climb  with  fond  Semiramis, 

Lest  son  revenge  the  father's  injury : 
Take  heed,  ambition  is  a  sugar'd  ill. 
That  Fortune  lays,  presumptuous  minds  to  spill. 

The  bitter  grief  that  frets  the  quiet  mind. 
The  sting  that  pricks  the  froward  man  to  woe. 

Is  envy,  which  in  honour  seld  we  find. 
And  yet  to  honour  sworn  a  secret  foe : 

Learn  this  of  me,  envy  not  others*  state ; 

The  fruits  of  envy  are  env^  and  hate. 
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FROM  ALCIDA. 


The  misty  cloud  that  bo  eclipseth  fame, 
That  gets  reward  a  chaos  of  despite^ 

Is  black  reTODge,  which  ever  winneth  shame, 
A  fuiy  -?lle  *  that's  hatchM  in  the  night : 

Beware,  seek  not  revenge  against  thy  foe, 

Lest  once  revenge  thy  fortune  ovei^o. 

These  blazmg  comets  do  foreshow  mishap ; 

Let  not  the  flaming  lights  offend  thine  eye  :  f 
Look  ere  thou  leap,  prevent  an  after-clap ; 

These  three,  forewarned,  well  may  est  thou  fly :  t 
If  now  by  choice  thou  aim'st  at  happy  health, 
Eschew  self-love,  choose  for  the  common-wealth. 


FROM 

ARBASTO. 

(Ed.  1620.) 

SONG. 
Whbbeat  erewhile  I  wept,  I  laugh ; 

That  which  I  fear  d,  I  now  despise ; 
My  victor  once,  my  vassal  is ; 

My  foe  constrain'd,  my  weal  supplies : 
Thus  do  I  triumph  on  my  foe ; 
I  weep  at  weal,  I  laugh  at  woe. 

My  care  is  cur'd,  yet  hath  no  end ; 

Not  that  I  want,  but  that  I  have ; 
My  charge  was  change,  yet  still  I  stay ; 
I  would  have  less,  and  yet  I  crave : 
Ay  me,  poor  wretch,  that  thus  do  live, 
Constrain'd  to  take,  yet  forc'd  to  give  ! 

She  whose  delights  are  signs  of  death, 

Who,  when  she  smiles,  begins  to  lour. 
Constant  in  this,  that  still  she  change, 
Hei:  sweetest  gifts  time  proves  but  sour : 
I  live  in  care,  cross' d  with  her  guile ; 
Through  her  I  weep,  at  her  I  smile. 


SONG. 
In  time  we  see  the  silver  drops 

The  craggy  stones  make  soft ; 
The  slowest  snail  in  time  we  see 

Doth  creep  and  climb  aloft. 

With  feeble  puffs  the  tallest  pine 
In  tract  of  time  doth  fall; 

The  hardest  heart  in  time  doth  yield 
To  Venus'  luring  call. 


•  viU]  The  4to. "  vilde":  but  see  note  f,  p.  107,  bcc  coL 

t  eye]  The  4to.  •'eyes." 

t  T7te«  three,  foreieamid,  well  mayext  thmijl;/]  In  this  line 
Walker  (Shake*peare'i  Vertyfijcaiion,  Ac,  p.  34)  "suspects 
that  Bometbing  a  lost" 


Where  chilling  frost  alate  did  nip, 

There  flasheth  now  a  fire ; 
Where  deep  disdain  bred  noisome  hate^ 

There  kindleth  now  desire. 

Time  causeth  hope  to  have  his  hap  : 
What  care  in  time  not  eas*d  ? 

In  time  I  loath'd  that  now  I  love. 
In  both  content  and  pleas'd. 


FROM 

ALCIDA. 

(Ed.  1617.) 


VERSES   WRITTEN   UNDER   A  PICTimE 

OF   VENUS 

HOLDINQ  THB  BALL  THAT  BBOUQHT  TBOT  TO 

BUIK. 

When  Nature  forg'd  the  fair  xmhappy  mould, 
Wherein  proud  beauty  took  her  matchless  shape, 
She  over-slipp'd  her  cunning  and  her  skill. 
And  aim'd  too  fair,  but  drew  beyond  the  mark; 
For,  thinking  to  baye  made  a  heavenly  bliss. 
For  wanton  gods  to  dally  with  in  heaven, 
And  to  have  fram'd  a  precious  gem  for  men, 
To  solace  all  their  dumpish  thoughts  with  glee, 
She  wrought  a  plague,  a  poison,  and  a  bell : 
For  gods,  for  men,  thus  no  way  wrought  she  well. 
Venus  was  fair,  fair  was  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Fairer  than  Pallas,  or  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
Yet  did  the  gigl^t's  *  beauty  grieve  the  smith. 
For  that  she  brav'd  the  creeple  f  with  a  horn. 
Mars  said,  her  beauty  was  the  star  of  heaven, 
Tet  did  her  beauty  stain  him  with  disgrace. 
Paris  for  fair  :^  gave  her  the  golden  ball, 
And  bought  his  and  his  father's  ruin  so. 
Thus  Nature  making  what  should  for  excell, 
licnt  gods  and  men  a  i>oison  and  a  hell. 


VERSES 

WBITTEN   UNDXB  A  PICTURE  OP  A  PEACOCK. 

The  bird  of  Juno  glories  in  his  plumes ; 

Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  so : 

His  spotted  train,  fetch'd  from  old  Argus'  bead, 

With  golden  rays  like  to  the  brightest  sun, 

Inserteth  self-love  in  a  silly  bird. 

Till,  midst  his  hot  and  glorious  §  fumes, 

He  spies  his  feet,  and  thdn  lets  fall  his  plumes. 

•  gight'i]  8oe  note  f,  p.  306,  see.  col. 

t  a'ee2iff]  A  form  of  crippU,  eomeiimca  used  by  old 
writer*. 

t  /a»>l  i.  ©.  beauty. 

f  and  yloricvn]  The  4to.  **im  j;tonoiM."— Qy.  **9$kd.  bis 
vnm-gloriQUi  "  ? 


FROM  ALCIDA. 
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Beauty  breeds  pride,  pride  hatcheth  forth  dJadain, 
DiBdain  gets  hate,  and  hate  calls  for  revenge. 
Revenge  with  bitter  prayers  urgeth  still ; 
Thus  self-love,  nursing  up  the  pomp  of  pride, 
Makes  beauty  wreck  against  an  ebbing  tide. 


VERSES 

WRITTIK    Uin>EB    ▲    CABYINO    OF   MRRCURT 
THROWIVa  rSATBXRS  UNTO  THE  WIND. 

The  richest  gift  the  wealthy  heaven  affords, 
The  pearl  of  price  sent  from  immortal  Jove, 
The  shape  wherein  we  most  resemble  gods, 
The  fire  Prometheus  stole  from  lofky  skies ; 
This  gift,  this  pearl,  this  shape,  this  fire  is  it. 
Which  makes  us  men  bold  by  the  name  of  wit 
By  wit  we  search  divine  aspdct  above. 
By  wit  we  learn  what  secrets  science  yields. 
By  wit  we  speak,  by  wit  the  mind  is  rul'd, 
By  wit  we  govern  all  our  actions  ; 
Wit  is  the  load-star  of  each  human  thought. 
Wit  is  the  tool  by  which  all  things  are  wrought 
The  brightest  jacinth  hot  becometh  dark  ; 
Of  little  'steem  is  crystal  being  crack'd; 
Fine  heads  that  can  conceit  no  good  but  ill, 
Foige  oft  that  breedeth  ruin  to  themselves  ; 
Ripe  wits  abus'd  that  build  on  bad  desire. 
Do  bum  themselves,  like  flies  within  the  fire. 


VERSES 

WRITTEH  UNDEE  A  CABVINO  OF  CUPID  BLOWING 
BLADDERS  IN  THE  AIR. 

Love  is  a  lock  that  linketh  noble  minds. 
Faith  is  the  key  that  shuts  the  spring  of  love. 
Lightness  a  wrest  that  wringeth  all  awry. 
Lightness  a  plague  that  fancy  cannot  brook  ; 
Lightness  in  love  so  bad  and  base  a  thing, 
As  foul  disgrace  to  greatest  states  do[th]  bring. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  ON  TWO  TABLES  AT 

A  TOMR 

on  the  first  table. 

Tbi  Graces  in  their  glory  never  gave 

A  rich  or  greater  good  to  womankind, 

That  more  impales  their  honours  with  the  palm 

Of  high  renown,  than  matchless  constancy. 

Beauty  is  vain,  accounted  but  a  flower, 

Whose  painted  hue  fiides  with  the  summer  sun; 


Wit  oft  hath  wreck  by  self-conceit  of  pride ; 
Riches  are  trash  that  fortune  boasteth  on. 
Constant  in  love  who  tries  a  woman's  mind. 
Wealth,  beauty,  wit,  and  all  in  her  doth  find. 

ON  the  second  table. 
The  fairest  gem,  oft  blemish*d  with  a  crack, 
Loseth  his  beauty  and  his  virtue  too ; 
The  fairest  flower,  nipt  with  the  winter's  frost. 
In  show  seems  worser  than  the  basest  weed ; 
Virtues  are  oft  for  over-stain*d  with  faults. 
Were  she  as  fair  as  Phcebe  in  her  sphere. 
Or  brighter  than  the  paramour  of  Mars, 
Wiser  than  Pallas,  daughter  unto  Jove, 
Of  greater  majesty  than  Juno  was. 
More  chaste  than  Vesta,  goddess  of  the  maids, 
Of  greater  faith  than  fair  Luoretia ; 
Be  she  a  blab,  and  tattles  what  she  hears, 
Want  to  be  secret  gives  far  greater  stains 
Than  virtue's  glory  which  in  her  remains. 


MADRIGAL.* 

Rest  thee,  desire,  gaze  not  at  such  a  star ; 

Sweet  fancy,  sleep ;  love,  take  a  nap  awhile ; 
My  busy  thoughts  that  reach  and  roam  so  for. 

With  pleasant  dreams  the  length  of  time  be* 
guile; 
Fair  Venus,  cool  my  over-heated  breast, 
And  let  my  fancy  take  her  wonted  rest. 

Cupid  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night, 
His  wings  were  wet  with  ranging  in  the  rain ; 

Harbour  he  sought,  to  me  he  took  his  flight, 
To  dry  his  plumes :  I  heard  the  boy  complain ; 

My  door  I  op'd,  to  grant  him  his  desire. 

And  rose  myself  to  make  the  wag  a  fire. 

Looking  more  narrow  by  the  fire's  flame, 
I  spied  his  quiver  hanging  at  his  back  : ! 

I  fear'd  the  child  might  my  misfortune  frame, 
I  would  have  gone  for  fear  of  further  wrack; 

And  what  I  drad  (poor  man)  did  me  betide. 

For  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

He  pierc'd  the  quick,  that  I  began  to  start ; 

The  wound  was  sweet,  but  that  it  was  too  high, 
And  yet  the  pleasure  had  a  pleasing  smart : 

This  done,  he  flies  away,  his  wings  were  diy ; 
But  left  his  arrow  still  within  my  breast. 
That  now  I  grieve  I  welcom'd  such  a  guest 


*  The  three  Unt  stansas  of  this  madrigal  aro  in  the 
Orpharion  with  some  varUtions :  see  p.  317,  first  coL 
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FRAGB4ENTS. 


FEOM 

GREENE'S  VISiaN* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CHAUCER. 

HiB  stature  was  not  yery  tall; 
Lean  he  was ;  his  legs  were  small, 
Hos'd  withm  a  stockf  of  red ; 
A  buttoned  bonnet  on  his  head. 
From  under  which  did  hang,  I  ween, 
Silyer  hairs  both  bright  and  sheen ; 
His  beard  was  white,  trimmM  round ; 
His  countenance  blithe  and  merry  found ; 
A  sleeveless  jacket,  large  and  wide. 
With  many  plaits  and  skirts  side,^ 
Of  water-camlet  did  he  wear ; 
A  whittle§  by  his  belt  he  bear ; 
His  shoes  were  com6d||,  broad  before ; 
His  ink-horn  at  his  side  he  wore, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  book : — 
Thus  did  this  ancient  poet  look. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GOWER. 

Labob  he  was;  his  height  was  long; 

Broad  of  breast;  his  limbs  were  strong; 

But  colour  pale,  and  wan  his  look, — 

Such  have  they  that  plyen  their  book ; 

His  head  was  grey  and  quaintly  shorn  ; 

Neatly  was  his  beard  worn ; 

His  yisage  graye,  stem,  and  grim, — 

Cato  was  most  like  to  him ; 

His  bonnet  was  a  hat  of  blue; 

His  sleeves  strait,  of  that  same  hue; 

A  surooat  of  a  tawny  dye 

Hung  in  plaits  over  his  thigh; 

A  breechU  close  xmto  his  dock, 

Handsom'd  with  a  long  stock ; 


*  See  Liat  of  Grtent'i  proK-work$,  p.  80  of  the  present 
voL 
t  tiock]  L  e.  stocking. 
X  tide]  i.  e.  long. 
(  tBkittlel  i.  e.  knife. 
II  eomid]  i.  o.  pointed. 
A  breech]  i.  o.  Breeches. 


Prick'd  before  were  his  shoon,* — 
He  wore  such  as  others  doon ;  f 
A  bag  of  red  by  his  side. 
And  by  that  his  napkin  tied : — 
Thus  John  Gower  did  appear, 
Quaint  attirM,  as  you  hear. 


PASSAGES   QUOTED   FEOM   OEEENE   IK 

ENGLAND'S  PARNASSUS. 

(1600.) 


He  that  will  stop  the  brook,  must  then  begin 
When  summer's  heat  hath  driM  up  the  spring. 
And  when  his  pittering  streams  are  low  and  thin; 
For  let  the  winter  aid  unto  them  bring, 
He  c^ws  to  be  of  watery  floods  the  king ; 
And  though  you  dam  him  up  with  lofty  ranks, 
Yet  will  he  quickly  oyei>flow  his  banks. 

p.  55,  iub  "  Delay  ' 


It  was  the  month  in  which  the  righteous  maid, 
Thatk  for  disdain  of  sinful  world's  upbraid. 
Fled  back  to  heaven,  where  she  was  first  conceiv'd. 
Into  her  silver  bower  the  sun  receiv'd ; 
And  the  hot  Sirian  Dog,  on  him  awaiting, 
After  the  chafM  Lion's  cruel  baiting. 
Corrupted  had  the  air  with  noisome  breath. 
And    pour*d  on  earth  pla^e,  pestilence,  and 
death.t  p.  369,  iub '*  A  uffutC' 

*  Prided  ....  thocn]  1.  e.  Pointed  ....  shoes. 

t  doon]  i.  e.  done^— do. 

t  death]  Old  ed.  "dearth."— The  later  part  of  this 
fragment  resembleB  one  of  Pope's  flourishes  upon  Homer ; 
"  Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 
Thro'  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  nighty 
Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  Autumn  weighsX 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rajs ; 
Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  feyers,  plagues,  and  deathu** 

Compare  the  simplicity  of  the  original ; 

nmft^iMfB-\  irr*  mrrt^',  IrtrrvfJUf*  nitttt. 
Of  p«  r'  ir^fiK  i^'tr  »,  r.  X.— II.  xxil.  26. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT 


OF 


GEORGE  PEELE   AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


GsoBGE  Pesle,  a  gentleman  by  birth,*  was,  it  is  said,  a  native  of  DeYon8hire.t 
"  Malone  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in  1557  or  1558 ;  j:  but^  since  in  the  first 
extant  Matriculation-book  §  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  about  the  year  1564,  Peele 
is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  and  since  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  was  entered  before  the  age  of  12  or  13,  we  may  reasonably  carry 
back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  1552  or  1553.  According  to  Wood  he  was  elected 
'student  of  Christ^hurch  1573,  or  thereaboutjs.'||  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  on  the  12th  of  June,  1577,  determined  during  the  foUowing  Lent,  and  was 
made  Master  of  Arts  on  the  6th  of  July,  1579."^^  So  I  wrote  in  1828,— long 
before  the  late  Dr.  Bliss  had  communicated  to  me  the  foUowing  extract  from  a 

*  *'  Gknerosiu  " :  see,  pott,  the  extract  firom  the  '*  DepositioiiB  "  in  the  UniTezBity  Conrt ;  which  at 
onoe  OTerthrowB  Mr.  Collier's  hypothesiB  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  "  Peele,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
'*  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  helievet  the  son  of  Stephen  Peele  a  ballad-writiDg  bookseller,  two  of 
whose  prodnctions  are  printed  in  the  earliest  publication  of  the  Percy  Society.  The  Rev,  Mr,  Dyee  waa 
noi  avare  of  PeeW 8  parentage  "    Note  on  Hemhw^s  2>iary,  p.  89,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

t  "George  Peele  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Devonian  bom."  Wood*s  Ath.  Ox,  toL  i.  col.  688,  ed. 
BlissL  Some  of  Peelers  biographers,  who  wrote  after  Wood,  positiTcly  state  that  he  was  botn  in  Beyon- 
shire,  bnt  they  produce  no  authority  to  confirm  the  assertion.  In  the  Jest  **irow  Geurgt  Pede  voat 
aAaven,**  &c.  (see  Peeled t  JettB  at  the  end  of  the  present  voL)  we  are  told,  that  "the  gentleman"  who 
patronised  him  "  dwelt  in  the  weet  country." — The  document  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  designates 
him  as  "  dTitatis  Londonensis", — "  of  the  city  of  London  ", — ^which  certainly  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  born  in  London. 

X  MS.  note  in  his  copy  of  Wood*8  Athena, 

$  Reg,  Matrie,  p.  490. 

I)  Ath,  Ox,  Tol.  i.  coL  688,  ed.  BHss. 

H  Reg,  Congreg,  E.  K.  284,  b ;  252,  276,  b.    For  these  exact  references  to  the  UniTersity  Begisters, 

as  well  as  for  other  valuable  communications,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bct.  Br.  Bliss. 
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volume  of  MS.  Depositions  *  in  the  University  Court,  Oxford :  which,  unless  I 
misunderstand  it,  proves  that  Peele,  being  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  gave 
evidence  in  March  1583,  must  have  been  bom  in  1558 ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
date  assigned  above  to  the  first  extant  Matriculation-book  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  incorrect : — 

''  Testis  inductus  ex  parte  Johannis  Yate  super  positionibus  [possessionibus  f]  ex 
heris  [et  hsereditamentis  ?]  juratus,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  examinatua  xxix^ 
Martii  1583,— 

"  Georgius  Peele,  civitatis  Londonensis,  generosus,  ubi  moram  traxit  fere  per  duos 
annos,  et  antea  in  Universitate  Oxonias  per  novem  annos,  etatis  zxv  annorum, 
testis,  &c. 

"  Ad  primum  dicit  esse  verum,  for  so  the  executor  Hugh  Christian  hath  con- 
fessed to  this  deponent. 

**  Ad  secundum  dicit  that  he  thinketh  it  to  be  trewe,  for  Home  hath  tolde  this 
deponent  so. 

'^  Ad  tertium  dicit  esse  verum,  for  that  the  land  descended  to  this  deponent  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  said  Home  hath  -sayed  to  this  deponent  that  he 
might  make  his  choise  whether  he  wold  lay  the  band  vppon  the  executor  or  the 
heyre  of  the  land,  being  this  deponent's  wife,  et  alitor  non  habet  deponere,  ut 
dicit" 

We  are  informed  by  Wood  that  Peele  "  was  esteemed  a  most  noted  poet  in  the 
University  **t ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Tale  of  Troy,  which  he  published 
in  1589,  and  which  he  calls  '^an  old  poem  of  mine  own,"  was  written  during 
his  academic  course.  To  the  same  period  of  his  life  we  may  assign  his  English 
version  of  one  of  the  two  Iphigenvas  of  Euripides, — ^a  lost  work,  and  known  to  mo 
only  from  the  following  verses  by  Dr.  Gager,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
printed^ : — 

"  /r»  Jphigmiam  Georgii  Peeli  Anglieanis  vertilnu  reddUam* 

« 

"  Aut  ego  te  nimio  forsan  oomplector  amore, 
Aut  tua  Bunt  aptia  oarmina  aeripta  modia. 
Nomen  amicitisB  non  me  pndet  nsqae  fateri ; 
Nee  si  forte  yelim,  dissimulare  qneo. 


*  Dr.  Bliss  remarks  :  "  These  Depositions  of  the  Tarious  witnesses  in  varions  causes  are  redooed  into 
writing  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Courts  entered  in  a  book  by  him,  and  then  signed  hy  the  wUnets  ;  hot 
the  eyidence  in  the  canaes  is  not  continuous,  that  is,  the  examinations  are  entered  day  by  day  as  they 
take  pkce,"  &c 

t  He  *'  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  master  being  compleated  1579.  At  wJiich  timtt  at  ke  toot 
esteemed  a  moat  noted  poet  in  the  University ,  so  afterwards,"  &c.  Ath,  Ox,  vol.  i.  col.  689,  ed.  BU8& 
To  Wood's aooonnt  Dr.  Bliki  adds,  ''He  is  characterised  as  '  poeta'  in  the  transcript  of  degrees  made 
for  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  now  among  Gongh's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.*' 

t  They  form  a  portion  of  a  volame  of  MS.  poetry  by  Dr.  Gager  (in  his  own  hand- writing)  which  w«s 
lent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Bodd  the  bookseller. — Gager  was  elected  student  of  ChriBt^Choreh  in  1574 
(see  Wood's  Ath,  Ox.  toI.  ii.  col.  87,  ed.  Bliss).  His  LaUn  plays  were  much  admired  :  two  of  them  are 
mentioned  post,  p.p.  326-7. 
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^ 


Oxoniss  fateor  subitum  mirabar  acumen, 

St  tua  cum  lepidis  seria  mista  jocia. 
HaBC  me  suaait  amor,  aed  non  ego  creduluB  ill! ; 

Nee  tibi  plus  dabitur  quam  meruiase  putem  : 
Et  fonan  juaiit,  Bed  non  quia  aciibere  jusait, 

In  laudes  ibit  nostra  Thalia  tuas  ; 
Sed  quia,  si  similes  dignemur  laude  labores, 

Quicquid  id  est^  merito  -rindioet  iste  liber. 
Srgo  si  quicquam,  quod  parvum  est^  carmine  possim. 

Si  quid  judido  detur,  amice^  meo, 
Cumque  tui  nimio  non  sim  deceptus  amore, 
•  HsBC  tua  sunt  aptis  carmina  scripta  modis. 
Yiyeret  Euripides,  tibi  se  debere  putaret, 

Ipsa  tibi  grates  Iphigenia  daret. 
Peige,  precor,  prisoos  tibi  devincire  poetas ; 

Si  priscis,  facile  gratlficere  novis.** 


"  In  eandem, 

"  Carmina  dnm  sero  meditabar  respere  mecum 

Scribere  de  libro  qualiacunque  tuo, 
Hie  me  nesdo  quia  cubito  deprendere  ccepit, 

Aut  cubito  saltem  prendere  yisus  erat. 
Hoc  sdo,  quisquis  erat,  mire  fdit  is  pede  cartuB, 

Ore  niger,  luscus  lumine,  crine  ruber. 
St  quid  agls  ?  dixit ;  nescis,  temerarie,  nescis 

Quam  facile  in  calamum  fabula  stulta  yenit : 
Graeca  legunt  docti,  saltem  Eomana  ;  sed  istis 

Quem  moveant  tandem  carmina  scripta  modia  ? 
nie  sub  bis  fugit :  conantem  scribere  contra 

Talia  sunt  dextram  yerba  sequuta  meam. 
Fabula  sit  certe ;  sed  non  quia  fi&bula,  stulta  est ; 

Nee  fiicile  in  calamum  fabula  docta  venit : 
Fabula  Nasonem  fedt  Senecamque  legendos ; 

Totus  in  his  Sophocles,  totua  Homeras  erat. 
Scilicet  et  segetes  tellos  et  lilia  profert, 

Eobora  dat  celsum,  dat  quoque  fraga,  nemus  : 
Utile  jttcundo  commistum  €&bula  prsbet, 

Qu89  plaoeat  puero  detineatque  senem. 
Quin  etiam  quoties  digitos  mordere  coegit, 

Et  caput  et  pluteum  c»dere,  ficta  licet ! 
Crede  mihi  nullo  quae  facta  labore  videntur, 

Magni,  si  tentes,  ilia  laboria  erunt : 
Nostra  quidem  &teor ;  sed  inest  quoque  gratia  nostris, 

St  satia  ingenuis  perplacuere  viris. 
Grteca  quidem  doctis,  etiam  Eomana,  legantur ; 

Sed  tamen  innumeroa  utraque  lingua  latet. 
lis  [Ib  ?]  hse  scribuntur  :  quanquam  bene  reddita  nostris, 

Et  doctis  plaoeant  Ula  vel  ilia  modis. 
Aureus  est  Gbulding  *  et  pura  purior  unda, 

St  mnlti  quos  hand  commemorare  Ubet ; 
Quoa  nee  summa  dies  nee  rugis  cana  yetustas 

Tollere  nee  liyor  carpere  poasit  edax. 


*  1.  e.  Arthur  Qolding,  whose  tranaktion  of  Oyld's  Metamorphoiia  ia  here  alluded  to. 
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Ho8  ta  perge  Beqm  stndiu^  mi  Peele ;  Beqnendo 

Propediem  nnlli  laade  aecnDduB  eriB  : 
Sin  respondebnnt  tna  primii  nltixna  OGBptifl, 

Non  modo  par  prinuB,  Bed  bene  primuB  eiiB. 
"StTglo  perge,  preoor :  com  tollat  c»tera  fatnm, 

Effiigiant  *  moestos  cannin*  boIa  rogoB.**  • 

From  the  «  DepoBition"  of  Peele  at  Oxford,  March  29th,  1583  (see  ante,  p.  324), 
we  learn  that  just  before  that  date  he  had  been  residing  about  two  years  in  London  ; 
and  that  he  was  possessed  of  some  '^  land  which  had  descended  to  him  in  the  right 
of  his  wife."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  during  those  two  years  he  had  occasionally 
employed  his  pen  for  the  metropolitan  theatres,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  aJso  occasionally  exercised  his  histrionic  talents,  t  Of  his  wife  nothing  more 
is  known. 

In  June,  1583,  Albertus  Alasco,  a  Polish  Prince  Palatine,  spent  several  days  at 
Oxford,  having  been  recommended  by  the  Queen  to  the  attentions  of  the  University ; 
and  in  an  old  Account-book,  which  contains  the  chaiges  for  his  entertainment  there, 
the  following  items  are  found  : — 

*'  To  Mr.  Peele  for  provision  for  the  playes  at  Christchurche,  xviij".** 

''The  Charges  of  a  Comedie  and  a  Tragedie  and  a  shewe  of  fire  worke,  as 

appeareth  by  the  particular  bills  of  Mr.  Yice-chancelor,  Mr.  Howson,  Mr.  Maxie,  and 

Mr.  Peele,  86Ml8»2d"J 

Peele  perhaps  may  have  acted  in  the  two  Latin  plays  exhibited  on  this  occasion : 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  only  assisted  in  getting  them  up.  Of  Alasoo*s  visit  to 
Oxford  we  have  a  minute  description  in  Holinshed,  part  of  it  running  thus.  ''  All 
vp  the  high  street  vnto  saint  Maries  church,  on  either  side  the  waie,  were  deoentlie 
marshalled  scholers  in  their  gownes  and  caps,  batchelors  and  maisters  in  their  habits 
and  hoods.  At  saint  Maries  the  orator  of  the  vniuersitie  (notable  in  his  facultie)  pre- 
sented him  a  booke,  in  which  were  closelie  couched  verie  rich  and  gorgeous  gloues. 
From  thense  he  marched  to  Christs  church,  where  he  was,  whilest  he  abode  in  the 
vniuersitie,  most  honourablie  interteined.  And  the  first  night  being  vacant,  as  in 
which  he  sought  rather  rest  in  his  lodging  than  recreation  in  anie  academicall 
pastimes,  strange  fire  workes  were  shewed,  in  the  great  quadrangle,  besides  rockets  and 
a  number  such  manor  of  deuises.  On  the  second  daie  his  first  dinner  was  made  htm 
at  Alsoules  college,  where  (besides  dutifull  reoeiuing  of  him)  he  was  solemnelie  satis- 
fied with  Bcholerlie  exercises  and  courtlie  fieure.  This  night  and  the  night  insuing,  after 
smnptuous  suppers  in  his  lodging,  he  personaly  was  present  with  his  traine  in  the 
hall;  first  at  the  plaieing  of  a  pleasant  comedie  intituled  Riuales§;  then  at  the 

*  ^ugiimt,  &o.]  From  Orid,  Am,  iiL  iz.  28 ; 

**  Biffaginnt  ayidoB  carmina  Bola  rogos.** 
t  Whieh  we  are  sure  he  did  at  Bome  period  of  hiB  life :  eee  pod,  p.  330. 
t  Theee  exIractB  from  the  Aoconnt-book  were  obliginglj  Bent  me  by  Dr.  BUbs. 
§  Bj  Dr.  Gager,  whoee  enlt^es  on  Peele  hare  been  before  eited. 
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Betting  out  of  a  verie  statelie  tragedie  named  Dido*  wherein  the  queenes  banket 
(with  Eneas  narration  of  the  destniction  of  Troie)  was  liuelie  described  in  a  march- 
paine  patteme ;  there  was  also  a  goodlie  sight  of  hunters  with  full  crie  of  a  kennell  of 
hounds.  Mercuric  and  Iris  descending  and  ascending  from  and  to  an  high  place,  the 
tempest  wherein  it  hailed  small  confects,  ramed  rosewater,  and  snew  an  artificiaU 
kind  of  snow,  all  strange,  maruellous,  and  abundant.  Most  of  the  actors  were  of 
the  same  house  [Christ-Church],  six  or  seauen  of  them  were  of  saint  Johns,  and 
three  or  foure  of  other  colleges  and  hals,t"dlcc 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peele  at  Oxford.  The  remainder  of  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  passed  chiefly  in  Liondon,^  where  he  figured  as  one  of  the  "authors 
by  profession*'  who  formed  so  nimierous  a  body  during  the  Elizabethan  reign. 
— ^Among  the  town-wits  of  those  days  habits  of  debauchery  were  but  too  prevalent. 
Not  a  few  of  them  hung  loose  upon  society,  now  struggling  with  poverty  and 
'^  driven  to  extreme  shifts,"  and  now,  when  successful  plays  or  poems  had  put  money 
in  their  purses,  rcTelling  in  the  pleasures  of  taverns  and  ordinaries ;  §  some  of 
them  terminating  a  career  of  folly  by  miserable  and  untimely  death.  Peele,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  mingled  as  eagerly  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
dissipations  of  London. 

He  seems  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  following 
persons,  of  whom,  though  they  were  all  admired  and  celebrated  in  their  day,  the 
first-mentioned  has  alone  acquired  enduring  fame :  Christopher  Marlowe ;  Robert 
Qreenejl,  a  dramatist  of  considerable  powers,  and  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  inex- 


*  Also  Ij  Dr.  Gager.  Large  porftioiiB  of  it,  which  I  reooTered  from  the  aathoi's  own  MS.,  are 
printed  in  Appendix  IIL  to  my  edition  of  MarloweU  WorkB,  ed.  1858. 

t  Okromd€$,  &e.,  voL  iy.  p.  508,  ed.  1808. 

t  "From  Ozfoxd,'*  lays  Berkenhont  {Biog.  Lii,  p.  404),  "he  [Peele]  went  to  London,  where  he 
hecame  intimately  acquainted  with  the  two  principal  dramatic  poeta  of  that  age,  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonaon,  as  appears  firom  his  letter  to  his  friend  Marie  [Marlowe]."  Berkenhont,  who  ''had  no  doubt 
of  the  anthentidty  **  of  this  letter,  was  not  aware  that  the  date  assigDod  to  it  was  1600,  thAt  Marlowe 
died  in  1598,  and  that  Peele  was  dead  in  or  before  1598  :  it  is  as  follows.  *'  Friend  Marie,  I  must 
desyre  thAt  my  syster  hyr  wntehe  and  the  cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the  man.  I 
nerer  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night :  we  were  all  rery  merrye  at  the  Globe^  when  Ned 
AUeyn  did  not  scmpie  to  a£^rnne  pleasanntely  to  thy  friende  Will  that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  abont 
the  qualityes  of  an  aetoz^s  exceUencye,  in  Hamlet  his  Trajedye,  from  conTersations  manyfold  whych  had 
passed  betweene  them,  and  opinyons  g^ren  by  AUeyn  tonchinge  the  snbjecte.  Shakespeare  did  not  take 
thia  talke  in  good  sorts ;  bnt  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife  with  wittylye  remarkinge,  '  This  afiaire 
needeth  no  contentione;  yon  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  donbte ;  do  not  maryd :  hare  yon  not  seen  him  act 
tymea  ont  of  number  P  Beliere  me  most  qrncerilie  your's  G.  PiiL." 

i  Bnt  let  us  not  forget  the  remark  of  Gifford  :  <<  Domestic  entertainments  were,  at  that  time^  rare  : 
the  accommodations  of  a  prirate  house  were  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meetings  and 

j  tftveraa  and  ordinaries  are  therefore  almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear  of  such  assemblies.  This 
vndmibtedly  gives  an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to  the  age,  which,  in  strictness^  does  not  belong  to  it.** 
Mtmoin  of  Bm  Jomon,  p.  czc. 

I  H  I  may  mention  that,  when  I  wrote  the  aboye  notice  of  Greene  (in  1828),  my  edition  of  hia 

,      DramatU  Worin  and  Poems  had  not  yet  made  ita  appearance. 
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haiistible  resources ;  Thomas  Nash  *  the  author  of  some  plays,  but  most  remarkable 
for  his  satirical  and  controversial  pieces  in  prose,  on  which  Draytont  bestows  a 
deserved  encomium  when  he  says, — 

''I  surely  think 
IThose  words  shall  hardly  be  set  down  with  ink, 
Shall  scorch  and  blasts  so  as  his  coold  where  he 
Would  inflict  Tengeance  ;*' 

Thomas  Lodge,  a  play-wright,  a  satirist,  a  sweet  pastoral  and  amatory  poet,  and  a 
novellist;  and  Thomas  Watson,  who  was  lauded  for  his  sonnets  as  the  English 
Petrarch,  and  was  no  contemptible  composer  of  Latin  verse. — In  one  of  Dekkei's 
tracts,  A  Kniffhfs  Conjuring,  Done  in  eamtst.  Discovered  tn  test,  1607,  Peele,  Greene, 
and  Marlowe  are  introduced  together  in  the  Eljrsian  fields.  "  Beyond  all  these  places 
is  there  a  groue  which  stands  by  it  selfe  like  an  iland ;  for  a  streame  (that  makes 
musicke  in  the  running)  clasps  it  round  about  like  a  hoope-girdle  of  christall : 
lawrells  grew  [grow]  so  thicke  on  all  the  bankes  of  it,  that  lightning  itselfe,  if  it  came 
[come]  thither,  hath  no  power  to  pierce  through  them.  It  seemes,  without,  a  desolate 
and  vnfrequented  wood,  for  those  within  are  retjrde  into  themselues;  but  from  them 
came  [come]  forth  such  harmonious  sounds  that  birdes  build  nests  onely  in  the  trees 
there  to  teach  tunes  to  their  young  ones  prettily.  This  is  called  The  Groue  of  Bay- 
trees,  and  to  this  consort-rome  resort  none  but  the  children  of  Phodbus,  poets  and 
musitions :  the  one  creates  the  ditty,  and  giues  it  the  life  or  number,  the  other  lends 
it  voyce,  and  makes  it  speake  musicke.  When  these  happy  spirits  sit  asunder,  their 
bodies  are  like  so  many  starres  ;  and  when  they  ioyne  togither  m  seuerall  troopes, 
they  shew  like  so  many  heauenly  constellations.     Full  of  pleasant  bowers  and  queint 

arboures  is  all  this  walke whil'st  Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele  had  got  vnder 

the  shades  of  a  large  vyne,  laughing  to  see  Nash  (that  was  but  newly  come  to  their 
colledge)  still  haunted  with  the  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit  that  followed  him  heere 
vpon  earth ;  for  Nash  inueyed  bitterly  (as  he  had  wont  to  do)  against  dry-fisted 
patrons,  accusing  them  of  his  vntimely  death,  because  if  they  had  giuen  his  Muse 
that  cherishment  which  shee  most  worthily  deserued,  hee  had  fed  to  his  dying  day  on 
fat  capons,  burnt  sack  and  suger,  and  not  so  desperately  haue  ventur'de  his  life  and 
shortend  his  dayes  by  keeping  company  with  pickle-herrings.  ^  The  rest  aflk^t  him 
what  newes  in  the  world  ;  hee  told  them  that  barbansme  was  nowe  growne  to  bee 
an  epidemiall  disease  and  more  common  then  the  tooth-ache  :  being  demaunded  how 
poets  and  players  agreed  now,  *  Troth,*  sayes  hee,  '  as  phisitions  and  patients  agree, 
for  the  patient  loues  his  doctor  no  longer  then  till  hee  get  his  health,  and  the  player 


*  For  much  conoeming  Nash  see  the  Account  of  Oreene  and  hit  WriUngs  in  the  present  Tolume, 
t  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

t  An  allnsion  to  the  banqnet  of  **  pickled  herrings,"  which  caused  the  death  of  poor  Qreene,  and 
at  which  Nash  was  present. 
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loues  a  poet  so  long  as  the  sicknesse  lyes  in  the  two-penie  gallery  when  none  will 
come  into  it ;  nay,*  sayes  he,  ^  into  so  lowe  a  miserie,  if  not  contempt,  is  the  sacred 
arte  of  poesie  falne,  that  tho  a  wryter,  who  is  worthy  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  Sonne, 
wast  his  braines  to  eame  applause  from  the  more  worthie  spirits,  yet  when  he  has 
done  his  best,  hee  workes  but  like  Ocnus,  that  makes  ropes  in  heU;  for  as  hee  twists, 
an  asse  stands  by  and  bites  them  in  sunder,  and  that  asse  is  no  other  than  the 
audience  with  hard  hands.' "  * 

The  tract  entitled  Merrie  conceited  lests  t  of  Oeorge  Peele  J  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  "  the  course  of  his  life,  how  he  lived,  a  man  very  well  known  in  the  city 
of  London  and  elsewhere.*'  It  represents  him  as  a  low  and  vulgar  sharper,  who 
scrupled  not  to  raise  money  by  the  most  fraudulent  methods  and  ridiculous 
rogueries ;  it  tells  us  that  he  resided  at  the  Bankside,  over  against  Blackfriars,  that 
he  had  a  wife,  and  that  his  daughter  of  ten  years  old  sometimes  assisted  him  in 
his  knavish  tricks;  and,  though  it  says  nothing  of  his  personal  appearance,  it 
affords  the  unimportant  information  that  his  voice  ^^  was  more  woman  than  man." 
This  tract  (which  I  have  annexed  to  the  present  volume)  I  regard  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  containing  a  slight  intermixture  of  truth  :  I  apprehend  that  but  few  of  the 
adventures  §  it  relates  have  any  foundation  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Peele,  and  that 


K  4  andli. 

+  By  JeiU  we  are  to  nnderatitfid  amunng  doings  as  well  as  sctyings. 

t  This  pamphlet  (a  thin  4to.)  probably  appeared  soon  after  Pe6le*s  death,  though  the  earliest  known 
edition  of  it  bears  the  date  1607  ;  it  was  printed  again  in  1626,  1627,  1657,  and  1671 ;  and  there  is 
an  edition  without  a  date,  published  by  **ffenry  Bell,"  of  which  a  reprint  was  given  in  1809.  Anthony 
Wood  notices  "his  [Peele's]  book  of  jests  or  clinches,  which  at  length  was  sold  on  the  stalls  of  ballad- 
mongers."  Atk,  Oxon.  toI.  i.  ooL  688,  ed.  Bliss.  I  find  it  thns  mentioned,  among  the  most  famous 
productions  of  the  kind,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  A  Banquet  ofJestSf  1634  ; 

"  Pasquel's  conceits  are  poore,  and  Scoggins'  drie, 
Bkelton's  meere  rime,  once  read,  but  now  laid  by, 
PeeWt  Jeits  are  ol^  and  Tarleton*s  are  growne  stale." 

In  a  short  pamphlet  called  The  AncUomy  of  the  Englith  Nunnery  at  Litbon,  1622,  (reprinted  in  the 
Phoenix  Britanni<m$f  1732,)  we  are  told,  "  then  after  supper  it  is  usual  for  him  [the  confessor]  to  read 
a  little  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Jeete  of  Oeorge  Peele,  or  some  such  scurrilous  book."  Shakespeare's 
poem  and  Peelers  Jeets  coupled  together  ! 

Pinkerton  seems  strangely  to  have  mistaken  some  other  work  lor  Pedie  Jeete ;  vide  his  Scottish 
Poems,  Tol.  i.  p.  14,  ed.  1792. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  was  written,  I  haye  been  informed  by  Mr.  David  Laing  that  the 
Mery  Tailis  which  are  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  edition  of  the  Priests  ofPeUis,  1603,  and  which 
Pinkerton  thought  taken  from  PeeU*s  Jests,  are  selected  from  A  C  [100]  Mery  Talys,  printed  at  London 
by  John  Bastell  without  date,  but  probably  not  later  than  1530. — A  C  Mery  Talys  were  reprinted  in 
1815,  making  a  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Shakespear^s  Jest  Booh 

§  The  story  headed  '*  The  JtMt  of  Oeorge  and  the  Barber  "  was  probably  founded  on  fact,  as  we 
meet  with  it  dramatised  in  a  comedy  called  The  Puritaine,  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling-streete,  written 
by  W,  8,  1607,  the  hero  of  which  is  named  George  Pyeboard, — i.  e.  Oeorge  Peele,  peel  signifying  a 
board  with  a  long  handle,  with  which  bakers  put  things  in  and  out  of  the  oven.  It  has  been  stated  by 
more  than  one  writer  that  ''several"  of  Peele's  Jests  are  incorporated  in  The  Puritaine;  but,  except 
in  the  instance  Just  mentioned,  the  resemblances  between  the  tract  and  the  comedy  are  comparatively 
slight. 

The  Puritaine  (reprinted  in  the  folio  Shakespeare,  1664,)  was  most  probably  written  by  Wentworth 
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his  notorious  name  was  given  to  its  hero  solely  with  the  view  of  ensuring  its  popu- 
larity. Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  such  a  liberty  was  taken  with  the  name 
of  a  dissipated  dramatist,  when  we  remember  that  one  of  Scotland's  meet 
illustrious  sons — a  man  of  rare  erudition  and  of  true  poetic  genius — ^has  been 
metamorphosed  into  "the  Eing^s  Fool"  in  a  chap-book  entitled  The  Je»ts  of 
George  Buchanan^  which  still  finds  many  readers  among  the  peasantry  of  the  north, 
who  receive  it,  with  all  its  absurdities,  as  an  authentic  record.* 

The  professions  of  dramatist  and  player  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same 
person ;  and  from  the  following  letter  (among  Henslowe's  papers  at  Dulwich  College) 
it  has  been  justly  concluded  that  Peele  had  tried  his  talents  as  an  actor  with  success. 
'^  What  the  wager  alluded  to  was,"  says  Malone,  '^  it  is  now  impossible  to  aac^iain. 
It  probably  was,  that  Alleyn  would  equal  his  predecessors  Knell  and  Bentley  in 
some  part  which  they  had  performed,  and  in  which  his  contemporary  George  Peele 
had  likewise  been  admired."  t 

'^  Your  answer  the  other  nighte  so  well  pleased  the  gentlemen,  as  I  was  satisfied 
therewith,  though  to  the  hazarde  of  the  wager  :  and  yet  my  meaninge  was  not  to 
prejudice  Peele's  credit,  neither  wolde  it,  though  it  pleased  you  so  to  excuse  it.  But 
beinge  now  growen  farther  %  in  question,  the  partie  affected  to  Bentley  soomynge 
to  Wynne  the  wager  by  your  deniall,  hath  now  given  yow  libertie  to  make  choice 
of  any  one  playe  that  either  Bentley  or  Knell  plaide ;  and  least  this  advantage 
agree  not  with  your  minde,  he  is  contented  both  the  plaie  and  the  tyme  shalbe 
referred  to  the  gentlemen  here  present.  I  see  not  how  yow  canne  any  waie  hurte 
your  credit  by  this  action :  for  if  yow  excell  them,  yow  will  then  be  famous :  if 
equall  them,  yow  wynne  both  the  wager  and  credit ;  yf  short  of  them,  we  must  and 
will  saie,  Ned  Allen  still, 

"  Your  frend  to  his  power, 

«W.   P. 


Smith,  an  industrioufl  playwright,  who  oompoied  moat  of  hia  pieoea  in  conjunction  with  Heywood, 
Bekker,  Drayton,  Chettle,  Munday,  Webster,  Hanghton,  Hathway,  and  Day. 

*  Three  editiona  of  Oeorge  BuekanatCt  Jeatt  are  now  before  me.  1.  I%e  Merry  amd  divertimg 
BaploU$  of  Oeorge  Btkckanany  cotMM/nLy  ecdled  the  Kin^a  Fool,  Edinhwrghy  Printed  for  the  Book' 
sellers  in  town  and  eovmiry^  by  R,  Menties,  Lawnmarhei,  price  three  peneef  n.  d.  2.  The  Merry 
and  Entertaining  Johes  of  Oeorge  Buchanan  ;  who  was  servant  or  teacher  to  King  Jamee  Vlth,  ae  hie 
private  eounseUer^  hu  publidy  acted  his  fool.  The  whole  compiled  in  three  nufnhers,  for  the  enter' 
tainment  of  yovth,  Newcastle :  printed  by  O,  Angus,  in  the  SidCf  n.  d.  8.  The  Witty  and  Bnter^ 
taining  BxpUnis  of  Oeorge  Buchanany  who  was  comvMnly  called  the  Kin^s  FooL  In  six  Parte 
complete.  To  which  is  added,  Several  Witty  and  Entertaining  Jests.  Stirlkig :  printed  and  sold  by 
M,  Randallf  1814.  Seyeral  of  The  Jests  of  Oeorge  Buchanan  probably  originated  in  the  aajinga  and 
doings  of  Arehee  Armatrong,  who  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  leaned  preoeptor  of  Jemm 
the  Sixth :  some  of  them  hare  been  told  of  yarioni  other  persona  in  Tarions  jest-books ;  most  of  them 
are  Tery  extraTagant,  and  not  very  delicate. 

t  Shaietpeare  (by  Boswell),  toI.  iii.  p.  385. 

t  The  word  "  farther*'  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Collier  {Memoirs  of  AUeyn,  p.  12),-- whether  tightly  or  by 
mistake  I  know  not. 
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<*  Deny  mee  not^  sireete  Nedd ;  the  wagei's  downe, 
And  twice  as  mnche  oommaunde  of  me  or  myne  ; 
And  if  yon  wynne,  I  sweare  the  half  is  thyne, 
And  for  an  orerplns  an  TfagliBh  crowne ; 
Appoint  the  tyme,  and  stint  it  as  yon  pleas, 
Yonr  labor's  gains,  and  that  wUl  prove  it  ease. 
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On  the  preceding  paper  Mr.  Collier  observes  that  it ''  has  no  date,  but  we  may  place 

it  in  1590  or  1591  at  the  latest All  this  is  written  in  a  beautiful  hand, 

and  '  Ned  Allen '  in  the  letter,  and  *  sweete  Nedd '  and  *  English  crowne '  in  the  verses, 
are  in  characters  of  gold.  It  is  clear  that  Alleyn  at  this  time  had  not  attained  the 
loftiest  point  of  his  celebrity,  inasmuch  as  he  is  told,  that  if  he  excels  Bentley  and 
Knell,  he  *  will  then  be  famous.'  "  * 

"  The  Jest  of  George  Peele  at  Bristow "  informs  us  how  he  there  announced  the 
representation  of  a  play  which  he  never  meant  to  exhibit,  and  how,  an  audience  being 
assembled,  he  spoke  a  short  prologue,  threw  some  fireworks  among  them,  and  rode  off 
to  London  with  the  receipts  of  the  house.  But  even  if  we  allow  the  said  jest  to  be 
true,  I  conceive  we  are  not  to  gather  from  it  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  expected 
Peele  to  act  a  part  in  the  promised  play ;  they  regarded  him  merely  as  '^  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,"  who  was  to  get  up  and  superintend  the  performance. — There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Peele  occasionally  trod  the  boards.  "It  is  not 
impossible,"  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsle/s  Old  PlaySjf  "that  he  was  the  *  humorous 
George '  addressed  by  the  Juggler  in  the  Prologue  to  WUy  Beguiled^  and  that  he 
performed  one  of  the  characters  in  it,  as  well  as  delivering  the  Prologue.**  % 

*  Memoir B  of  AUtyn,  ubi  supra, 

f  Vol.  zi.  p.  8,  last  ed. 

t  The  following  "Jest,"  written  abont  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Collier, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  himself,  in  EaOrcutt  from  the  Regktert  of  the  StcUionenf  Company,  Jfcc., 
Tol.  iL  p.  216.  The  tale  is  originally  fonnd  in  a  smaU  proee-work  entitled  A  SadftU  ofNewes :  bnt 
we  owe  to  onr  yersifier  the  introdnotion  of  George  Peele  and  John  Singer  (a  celebrated  actor  nnder 
Henslowe). 

*'  A  Jest  of  Peele  and  Singer, 

^^  G.  Peele  and  Singer  travelling  together 

Neare  Cambridge  towne,  where  they  oft  times  had  playde ; 

It  was  in  snmmer,  and  fall  hot  the  weather ; 
Sitting  beneath  a  spreading  beeches  shade, 

They  saw  a  drore  of  pigs  all  coming  thither, 
A  clownish  hoggerd  driving.     '  Now,'  Peele  saide, 

'  He  shows  yon  sports ;  do  yon  my  oonnoell  keepe. 

And  He  perswade  the  downe  his  pigges  are  sheepe. 

'*  '  Go  yon  on  forward  or  he  sees  yon  here, 

And  meete  him  oomming,  and  nnto  him  say, 
HoUa,  my  fnend  I  are  thy  sheepe  very  dears ! 

I  wonld  bny  some ;  soe  stoppe  them  on  the  waye.' 
Singer  agreed,  and  made  a  drenit  deare 

Over  the  fieldes,  and  that  without  delaye. 
That  he  might  meet  the  hoggerd  on  his  roads. 
Some  halfe  mile  on,  whilst  G.  Peele  there  abode. 
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The  earliest  production  of  Peele  yet  discovered  is  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses 
prefixed  to  Watson's  *EKATOMnAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  IxAUy  a  collection  of 

'*  Soone  as  the  pigs  came  neare  Iiim  and  the  man, 

G.  Peele  stept  forward  and  surrey'd  the  drove, 
As  he  ^onld  bay  some,  and  bespake  him  than  : 

'  Those  tmly  are  fine  sheepe,  I  sweare  by  Jove, 
I  nere  saw  finer  since  my  time  began  : 

Wilt  thon  sell  one  t  for  mntton  mach  I  lore.' 
And  true  it  was  stewde  mutton  he  lov'd  well 
As  anie  man  twixt  this  and  ClerkenwelL 

"  The  hoggerd,  hearing  thus  his  pigs  calde  sheepe, 

Did  langb  outright  whilst  G.  oontinned  on ; 
'  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  shall  I  give  to  keepe 

One  of  thy  sheepe  ?    Say,  and  the  bargaines  done.* — 
'  What  1  *  cried  the  clowne,  '  art  thon  not  half  asleepe, 

To  take  my  pigs  for  sheepe  f  sheei>e  are  they  none, 
But  pigs  ;  and  harke  how  they  sqneake,  grant,  and  snore  : 
Ich  neyer  heard  a  sheepe  bleate  soe  before.' — 

'*  '  Man,  thon  art  mad,'  qaoth  Peele,  'and  I  wlU  wager 
These  angels  gainst  a  sheepe  that  sheepe  they  are.' — 

'  Done,'  said  the  peasant  to  the  hamorous  stager  : 
'  Take  which  yoa  will,  for  hang  me  if  I  care.' — 

'  Toale  wish  ere  long,'  said  G.,  '  yoa  had  been  eager, 
Ime  Yery  sare  :  bat  prithee  now  declare 

Who  shall  be  judge  betweene  as :  shall  we  saye 

The  first  man  that  we  meete  upon  the  way  ? ' — 

'* '  With  all  my  hart,'  the  hoggerd  answered. 

Singer,  be  sore,  was  not  &r  off  by  now  : 
They  saw  him  coming  on  the  road.     Then  said 

The  hoggerd,  '  Here's  a  stranger,  as  I  rowe  : 
It  may  be  Adam,  or  He  loose  my  head.' — 

'  His  Yerdict  in  the  matter  He  alowe,' 
Geo.  Peele  replied  :  '  to  me  to[o]  he's  a  stranger. 
Thy  sheepe,  good  friend,  is  mine  and  in  my  danger.' — 

'*  '  When  pigges  are  sheepe  it  is,  but  not  till  then,' 

The  clowne  replied.     And  so  they  drove  along 
To  meete  with  Singer,  who,  some  nine  or  ten 

Tardes  distant,  stood  and  gazde  upon  the  throng 
Of  hogges,  all  granting  as  when  in  a  pen. 

'  How  sell  you,  you,  your  sheepe  ?  for  them  among 
I  see  some  fine  ones  that  I  faine  would  buy  : 
How  do  you  sell  your  sheepe  ?    He  buy  one,  I.' — 

"  *  There  I'  exclaimed  G.,  'does  he  not  call  them  sheepe  ? 

And  sheepe  they  are,  albeit  pigs  you  call  them. 
I  have  won  my  wager  :  one  is  mine  to  keepe, 

And  you  were  lucky  not  to  jeoperd  all  them.' 
The  hoggerd  starde,  and  cride,  '  If  so  you  clepe 

Pigs  sheepe,  you  have  no  eies,  but  fiedre  be£Edl  them  ! 
If  you  have  eies,  then  I  my  wittes  have  lost' — 
( And  that  you  hare,'  said  George,  '  unto  your  cost.' 
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sonnets,  which  Steevens  with  unexampled  want  of  taste  preferred  to  those  of 
Shakespeare.  The  'EKarofi^m^M,  printed  without  a  date,  was  published  in  1582.* — 
Peele  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Watson ;  for  in  the  Prologus  to  The  Honour  of  the 
Garter^  1593,  he  mentions  him,  then  deceased,  as 


**  vorthj  many  epitaphs 


For  hlB  sweet  poesy." 

In  1584  was  printed,  without  the  author's  name,  The  Araygnemewt  of  Paris, 
a  Pastorally  presented  before  tlie  Qtieenes  Maiestie  hy  the  Children  of  her  Chappell: 
that  it  was  written  by  Peele  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  in  Nash's  Address 
"To  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Universities",  prefixed  to  Greene's  ilrcoK^ta, 
or  Menaphon,  1587 ;  "  And  for  the  last  [Peele],  though  not  the  least  of  them  all, 
I  dare  commend  him  vnto  all  that  know  him  as  the  chiefe  supporter  of  pleasance 
now  lining,  the  Atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verhorum  artifex :  whose  first  increase, 
The  Arraignement  of  Paris,  might  pleade  to  your  opinions  his  pregnant  dexterity 
of  wit,  and  manifold  yarietie  of  inuention,  wherein  {me  judice)  he  goeth  a  steppe 
beyond  all  that  write."  t — "There  is  also,"  says  T.  Warton,  "at  least  originating 
from  the  English  Ovid,  a  pastoral  play,  presented  by  the  queen's  choir-boys,  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  in  1584  :  and  I  have  seen  a  little  novel  on  that  subject,  with 
the  same  compliment  to  the  queen,  by  Dickenson,  in  1593."  i — Malone  chooses 
to  suppose  that  by  Colin  and  the  cruel  shepherdess  in  this  play  Peele  meant  to 
represent  Spenser  and  his  Rosalind,  and  that  Spenser,  offended  at  having  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  scene,  alludes  to  Peele  in  his  Colin  Clout,  under  the  name  of  Palin ;  § 

**  There  eke  is  Palin,  worthie  of  great  praise, 
Albe  he  enyie  at  my  rostick  qniU  : " 


*'  The  hoggerd  scrat  his  head  in  strange  confusion, 
Rnbbing  his  eyes  and  looking  every  waye  : 
He  felt  he  must  be  under  some  delusion, 

And  pigs  in  tmth  were  sheepe,  as  they  did  saye  : 
He  never  dreamed  of  the  vilde  abnsion 
They  put  upon  him  in  the  open  daye, 
Bat  paide  his  wager  mid  the  players  laaghter, 
And  callde  pigs  sheepe,  perchance,  for  ever  after.** 
*  See  Collier's  BxtrtKit  from  the  Registen  of  the  Stationery  Company^  &c.,  yoI.  ii.  p.  162. — 
Peele's  oopy  of  yerses  is  the  last  of  the  laudatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  'RkoxoilwvBul  ;  the  other  five  are 
by  G.  Bnoke,  T.  Acheley,  0.  Downhalns,  and  M.  Boydon, — Downhalns  contributing  a  copy  of  English, 
and  a  copy  of  lAtin  yeises  :  and  there  is  a  prose  epistle  (not  a  poem,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated) 
from  "John  Lyly  to  the  Authour  his  friend." 
t  Sig.  B  8»  ed.  1610. 
t  HitL  ofB,  P.,  vol  iiu  p.  417,  ed.  4to. 

$  "  Pklin  is  doubtlesB  the  abbreviAtion  of  Palinode,  which  Spenser  has  used  as  the  name  of  a 
shepherd  in  his  fifth  Eclogue  ;  and,  I  conceiye,  was  here  intended  to  represent  George  Peele,  a  distin- 
guished poet  of  that  time,  who  was  nearly  of  Spenser's  age,  and  had  commenced  a  poetical  writer  about 
the  same  time  with  him.  He  is  thus  denominated  on  the  same  principle  which  appears  to  have  guided 
the  author  [Spenser]  in  the  choice  of  sereral  of  the  adumbrations  found  in  these  yerses,  in  consequence 
of  Peele's  haying  published,  in  1589,  a  high  eulogy  on  Lord  Essex,  a  nobleman  for  whom  Spenser  had 
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but  Todd*  with  more  probability  thinks  that  Spenser  points  at  Thomas  Ghaloner. — 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris  displays  considerable  warmth  and  luxuriance  of  fancy;  and 
is  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  each  of  which  Peele  seems  to  have  employed 
with  equal  facility. 

Our  author  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  devise  the  pageant  which  used  to  grace 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor.  The  two  pieces  produced  in  his  occasional 
capacity  of  city-poet,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  ingenious  enough,  and  must 
have  appeared  miracles  of  invention  to  the  apprentices  of  London,  for  whose 
entertainment  they  were  designed  :  one  of  them  is  to  be  noticed  here, — The  Device 
of  the  Pageant  home  before  Woolstone  Dixiy  Lord  Maior  of  the  Citie  of  London,  An,' 
1585,  October  29. 

When  the  English  forces  were  about  to  sail  for  Portugal,  in  1589,t  the  Muse  of 
Peele  poured  forth  A  Farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  their  bravo 
associates ;  to  which  was  added  A  Tale  of  Troy,  The  Farewell  is  an  enei^tic  and 
harmonious  composition,  breathing  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  Tale  of  Troy 
contains  one  or  two  lines  which  Peele  has  used  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ;  and 
though  he  gravely  informs  us  that  he  annexed  it  to  the  Farewell  in  the  hope  of 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate  the  example  of ''  their  glorious  and  renowned  pre- 
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the  greatest  reapeet.  In  this  piece  [An  Edogue  GrcUulastoTy^  &e.]  the  interlooaton  ate  Piers  and 
Palinode.*.  ...  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  part  of  Peele's  conduct  Spenser 
allndes,  in  the  qnalifioation  of  his  encomium  on  this  poet :  bnt^  I  imagine,  he  vas  displeased  at  his 
having  been  personally  introduced  on  the  scene,  under  his  assumed  name  of  Colin,  in  a  dramatiok 
pastoral  entitled  The  Arraignment  of  Pariif  written  by  Peele,  and  represented  before  Queen  Bliabeth 
in  or  before  1584.  As  Spenser^s  unfortunate  passion  for  the  lady  whom  he  has  concealed  under  the 
name  of  Bosalind,  was,  after  the  publication  of  his  eclogues,  well  known,  the  application  of  this 
character  to  the  new  poetf  as  he  was  then  called,  must  have  been  immediately  made  by  the  spectators, 
and  he  had  some  reason  to  be  offended  at  being  exhibited  on  the  scene,  as  a  hapless  swain,  actually  dying 
for  loye :  in  addition  to  which  serio-oomick  representation,  his  fellow  shepherds,  Hobbinol,  Diggon, 
and  Thenot,  bring  his  corpse  on  the  stage,  and  while  they  are  proceeding  to  his  interment,  sing  a 
funeral  dirge  over  it.  'The  pangs  of  despised  Ioyc,*  howeyer  they  may  affect  the  bosom  of  pining 
youth,  exciting  but  litUe  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  this  exhibition  had  oertunly  a  tendency 
to  place  him  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  under  the  words, 

'  Albe  he  envie  at  my  mstiok  quill.* 

He  may,  howerer,  also  have  had  in  view  Peele's  not  rery  successful  imitation  of  his  rustick  pastorals^  in 
the  piece  aboTC-mentioned,  a  performance  of  which  perhaps  this  poet  had  boasted  as  equal  or  superior  to 
the  admired  prototype  on  which  it  was  formed.**    Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  toI.  ii.  p.  248.  sqq. 

*  Life  of  Spenser^  p.  98. 

t  '*  The  Biogn^hia  Britanniea,**  says  Berkenhout,  "  teUs  us  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken 
with  a  design  of  restoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  This  however  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  secondary  object ;  else  why  did  they  make  their  first  attack  upon  the  Qroign  in  GalUoia  f  The 
principal  intention  of  this  expedition  seems  to  have  been,  to  return  the  insult  intended  by  the  Spaniards 
the  preceding  year. — See  Camd,  An.  Q.  Eliz.  p.  429.'*    Life  of  Euex^  Biog,  LU,  p.  582. 

The  reader  will  find  a  versified  account  of  this  expedition  in  NicooUs^s  EngUm^s  Elin  (st.  890^ 
sqq.),  a  poem  appended  to  the  Mrrrwurfor  Magitiraieif  1610. 

*  "  Palin  is  used  an  the  abbreviation  of  Palinode  by  Fede  in  his  Bclogue  Gmtulalorii,  Ac.  4to.  1M9 ; 

'  Twit  xne  with  boldnes.  Falin,  as  thou  wUt»'  &e. 
In  like  manner,  Spenser  uses  iro66tii  for  SiAbinol/* 
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decsessors  the  TrojaDS,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  printed  it  merely  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  pamphlet.  Even  in  the  altered,  and  in  some  respects  improved,  edition 
which  appeared,  after  his  death,  in  1604,  the  Tale  of  Tray  is  a  rather  rugged  and 
unpleasing  nartativa 

When  Essex,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  to  Portugal  without  the  consent  of 
her  majesty,  returned  to  England,  he  was  hailed  by  our  author  with  An  JSgloffue 
Gratutatorie,  entituled  to  the  right  hoTiordUe  and  renoivmed  Shepheard  of  AlhM$ 
Arcadia^  Robert  Earle  of  Enex  and  Ewe,  for  his  toelcome  into  England  from  PortugaUy 
1589.  For  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem  I  have  long  sought  in  vain  :  but  a  transcript 
of  it  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Malone,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Heber,  has  luckily  come  into  my  hands.  Bitson*  does  not  mention  the  Eclogue 
Gratnlatary  in  his  list  of  Peele's  writings.  T.  Warton,  who  gives  its  title  imper- 
fectly, and  tells  us  that  it  was  licensed  to  R.  Jones,  Aug.  1,  1589,  had  evidently 
never  seen  it,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  author^s  name.t 

[The  following  certificate,  which  represents  Peele  as  a  "sharer*'  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  1589,  is  one  of  the  papers  discovered  by  Mr.  Ck)llier  in  Lord 
EUesmere's  collection ;  and  I  now  insert  it  between  brackets  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  suspicion  which  attaches  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  documents  : — 

"These  are  to  certifie  your  Right  Honble  Lordships  that  her  Maiesties  poore 
playeres,  James  Burbadge,  Richard  Burbadge,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele,  Augustine 
Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Johnson, 
Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blacke-Fryers 
playehouse,  have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure  in  that  they  have  brought  into 
theire  playes  maters  of  state  and  religion,  vnfitt  to  bee  handled  by  them  or  to  bee 
presented  before  lewde  spectators  :  neither  hath  anie  complaynte  in  that  kinde  ever 
bene  preferrde  against  them  or  anie  of  them.  Wherefore  they  trust  moste  humblie 
in  your  Lordships  consideration  of  their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tymes 
readie  and  willing  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships 
in  your  wisdome  may  thinke  in  such  case  meete.  <&c. 
Novr.  1589."] 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  queen's  champion,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  appear 


♦  BibL  Poet. 

f  Siit.  o/E.  P^  ToliiL  p.  422,  ed.  4to.— The  Bditor  of  the  new  edition  of  DodBl^*s  Old  Plays 
(yoL  zL  p.  5,)  says,  that  on  the  zetnm  of  Dnke  and  Norris  to  Bngland,  Peele  addreeeed  to  them  '*  a 
oomplimentaiy  poem  in  a  dialogue  between  two  Bhepherda,*'  and  he  informa  me  that  hia  anthoritjr  for 
the  ftatement  waa  a  MS.  note  by  Malone  on  one  of  Peele*B  traeto.  I  fed  oonyinced  that  no  anch  poem 
ever  eiiated.  Th^Sdogue  Oratulaiory  waa  addressed  to  Bssex  on  kis  retwm  to  England,  and  oonBisted 
of  a  dialogue  hehoten  ttoo  shepherds  ;  and  to  it  Malone  must  haye  alladed  when  he  wrote  the  note  in 
qnestion,  haring  not  yet  met  with  it,  and  supposing  that  Drake  and  Koxris  (whom  Peele  had  com- 
plimented on  their  departure)  were  the  persons  panegyrised. 
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in  the  royal  tilt-yard  on  each  anniyersazy  of  her  majesty's  acoession  *  to  the  throne 
till  disabled  by  age^  solemnly  resigned  his  office  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1590,  after  the  customary  exercises  of  the  day  had  been  performed ; 
and  his  resignation  was  accompanied  with  romantic  ceremonies  and  pageantries, 
characteristic  of  the  taste  of  Elizabeth  and  her  times.  Of  that  eyent  Peele  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  a  picturesque  memorial  in  his  poem  Polyhymnia :  to  it  he 
has  appended  a  sonnet,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Segar's  treatise  On  HonouVy  wan  sung 
before  the  queen  during  the  above  mentioned  ceremonies ; — see  the  prefatory  matter 
to  Polyhymnia  in  this  edition.  That  Peele  wrote  the  sonnet  in  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  that  he  was  the  inventor  and  director  of  the  shows  exhibited  at 
the  resignation  of  the  veteran  knight,  I  think  quite  as  certain. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1591,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Theobalds,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Burghley.  Certain  Speeches^  composed  by  Peele,  which  were  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  on  that  occasion,  will  be  found  (with  somje  further  particulars  concerning 
them)  in  the  present  collection. 

Descensus  Astrasce,  the  Device  of  a  Pageant  home  before  M,  [aster]  William  Weh,  Lord 
Maior  of  the  Citie  of  Jjondon,  on  the  day  he  took  his  oath,  being  the  29th  of  October,  1591, 
ike.,  was  from  our  author's  pen. 

In  the  same  year  a  licence  was  obtained  by  R  Jones  for  publishing  The  Hunting 
of  Cupid  by  George  Peele.  As  no  copy  of  it  has  yet  turned  up,  bibliographers 
seem  to  have  agreed  that  it  was  never  printed;  but  in  the  MSS.  of  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries) 
I  have  found  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  press.  Drummond 
mentions  The  Hunting  of  Cupid  in  a  list  of  "  Bookes  red  anno  1609  be  [by]  me ;" 
and,  according  to  his  laborious  habit  of  transcribing  favourite  portions  of  the  works 
he  read,  has  extracted  from  it  various  unconnected  passages  and  expressions,  the 
whole  of  which  I  have  given  verbatim  in  the  present  edition.  ''Coridon  and 
Melampus*  Song"  in  England! s  Helicon,  1600,  "Cupid's  Arrows'"  in  EngkmcPs 
Pamassu^s,  1600,  and  a  description  of  " Love"  in  one  of  Pawlinson's  MSS,  Po,  Ixxxv. 
13.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  taken,  as  Drummond's  excerpta  show,  from  Tht 
Hunting  of  Cupid  :  it  was  evidently  a  pastoral  drama. 

In  1592  "a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine"  proved  fatal  to  Robert 
Greene  :  he  died  wretchedly  poor  and  neglected ;  and  soon  after  his  death  his 
Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  million  of  Repentance  was  given  to  the  public  by 
Henry  Chettle.  It  concludes  with  an  Addresst  to  his  brother  poets,  which  is 
headed  "To  those  Gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits 
in  making  playes,  R.  G.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,  and  wisedome  to  prouent  his 


*  Mills  errooeoasly  says  "  on  the  aDniyersary  of  the  queen's  &iVf?(.*'  J7tV.  of  Ckwairy^  yiA.  ii. 
p.  182. 

t  The  edition  of  the  OrwUtvmih  of  WU,  from  which  I  now  quote  is  dated  1617.— This  Address  has 
been  already  giTen  entire  in  the  present  rolume ;  see  the  AccQvaU  of  Greene  and  his  Writingt,  p.  59|  sqq. 
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extremities.^*  He  first  addresses  Marlowe  as  the  "  famous  gracer  of  tragedians ;  *' 
next  Lodge*  under  the  appellation  of  "young  Juuenall;"  and  then  proceeds 
as  follows ;  "  And  thou  [Peele]  no  lesse  deseruiug  then  the  other  two,  in  some  things 
rarer,  in  nothing  inferiour,  driuen,  as  myselfe,  to  extreame  shifts,  a  little  haue  I 
to  say  to  thee ;  and,  were  it  not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  woidd  sweare  by  sweet 
S.  George,  thou  art  vnworthy  better  hap,  sith  thou  dependest  on  so  meane  a 
stay.  Base-minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  ;  for 
vnto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleaue ;  those  puppits,  I  meane, 
that  speake  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  to  whome  they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom 
they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  shall,  were  yee  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of 
them  at  once  forsaken  1  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  vpstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  supposes  hee  is 
ns  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  beeing  an 
absolute  Johannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a 
countrey." — The  expressions  "vpstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  and  "the 
onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey,"  point  plainly  at  Shakespeare ;  *'our  feathers"  meaning 
certain  plays  written,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or 
Peele,  which  Shakespeare  had  new-modelled :  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  more 
particular  allusion  to  The  First  Fart  of  tJie  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  houses  of 
Yorhe  and  Lancaster,  &c.,  and  TJie  Trae  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorhe,  &o.,  out  of 
which  old  dramas  the  great  poet  formed  The  Second  and  Third  Farts  of  Henry  Vlth;  for 
the  words  "his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde**  are  parodied  from  the  line, 

**  0  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide," 

which  is  found  both  in  Tfte  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorhe  and  in  The 
Third  Fart  of  Henry  Vlth,  act.  L  sc.  4.t — Greene  concludes  his  Address  thus ; 
"  Let  me  heartilie  intreate  you  to  be  warned  by  my  harmes.  Delight  not,  as  I  haue 
done,  in  irreligious  oaths,  for  from  the  blasphemers  house  a  curse  shall  not  depart. 
Despise  drunkennes,  which  wasteth  the  wit,  and  maketh^  men  all  equaU  vnto  beasts. 
Flie  lust,  as  the  deathsman  of  the  soule,  and  defile  not  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Abhorre  those  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  your  eares ; 
and  when  they  sooth  you  with  tearms  of  mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene, 
whome  they  haue  often  so  flattered,  perishes  now  for  want  of  comfort     Remember, 


*  Not  Nasb, — as  Farmer  sapposed  :  see  the  AceowU  of  Greene  and  hit  WriHngs,  note  *,  p.  60,  in 
the  present  Yolnme. 

+  Concerning  the  attthorship  of  The  First  PaH  of  the  Contention  and  of  The  True  Tragedie,  and 
concerning  the  offence  taken  by  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  at  the  allusiona  to  them  in  this  Address,  see 
ihe  Account  of  Greene  and  his  Writings,  note  §,  pp.  60-1,  in  the  present  rolume* 

Z  maketh]  Olded.  "making." 
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gentlemen,  your  Hues  are  like  so  many  light  *  tapers,  that  are  with  care  deliuered  to 
all  of  you  to  maintaine  :  these  with  wind-pufb  wrath  may  be  extinguished,  with  t 
drunkennesse  put  X  out,  with  §  negligence  let  fall ;  for  mans  time  of  itselfe  is  not  ao 
short  but  it  is  more  shortened  by  sinne.  The  fire  of  my  life||  is  now  at  the  last  snuife, 
and  the  want  of  wherewith  to  sustaine  it,  there  is  no  substance  for  life  to  feed  on. 
Trust  not,  then,  I  beseech  yee,  left  to  such  weake  stayes  ;  for  they  are  as  changeable 
in  minde  as  in  many  attires.  Well,  my  hand  is  tyred,  and  I  am  forst  to  leaue  where 
I  would  beginne  ;  for  a  whole  booke  cannot  contain  their  wrongs,  which  I  am  forst  to 
knit  vp  in  some  few  lines  of  wordes. 

Desirous  that  you  should  Hue,  though  hiroselfe  be  dying, 

Robert  Greene." 

This  solemn  exhortation,  spoken,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  IT  unfortimately  produced 
no  effect  on  Marlowe  and  Peele  :  Lodge,  it  is  believed,  was  untainted  by  the  vices  of 
his  comrades. 

In  1593  was  printed  our  author's  Chronicle  of  Edtoard  the  First,  of  which  drama 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1599.  Both  editions  abound  with  the  grossest  typo- 
graphical errors ;  here  lines  have  dropped  out ;  there  verses  are  inserted  where  they 
ought  not  to  stand  :  after  a  careful  revision  of  the  text,  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
some  passages  in  a  doubtful  state,  and  others,  which  defy  emendation,  in  all  their 
old  corruption. — The  following  entry  occurs  in  Henslowe's  Diary ; 


*'  29  of  agnate  1595,  ne  Ed  at  looge  sHanke    xzxx",** — ^** 

on  which  Mr.  Collier  remarks;  "This  could  not  be  G.  Peele's  historical  play  of 
Edward  the  First,  as  Malone  suggests,  unless  it  was  not  acted  until  after  it  had  been 
printed  in  1593.  It  was  most  likely  a  play  by  some  other  dramatist  upon  the  same 
portion  of  English  history  :  this  was  its  first  performance,  and  is  so  marked  by 
Henslowe,  but  Malone  did  not  know  that  ne  denoted  a  first  representation.'*  Lofng- 
shank  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  same  Diary, — Peele's  Edivard  the 
First,  acted  perhaps  several  yeai-s  before  it  passed  the  press,  was  imdoubtedly  a 
favourite  with  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Chronicle 
Histories,tt  a  species  of  dramatic  composition  which  became  so  fascinating  in  the 


*  light]  i.  e.  lit, — lighted. 

t  wiih]  Old  ed.  "which." 

tpiajOlded.  <<pat8.'' 

§  mth]  Old.  ed  "  which." 

II  life]  Old  ed.  '*  light.**    Some  words  seem  to  haye  dropt  ont  from  this  sentence. 

IF  Mr.  Oollier — yery  unnecessarily,  I  think — has  "some  doubts  of  the  anthentieity  of  tho 
Groatsworih  of  Wit  as  a  work  by  Greene'*:  see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  his  Writingt,  note^, 
p.  58,  in  the  present  Yolnme. 

••  P.  56,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

if  "For  the  snbiect  of  them,  (for  the  most  part)  it  is  borrowed  ont  of  oar  EngUdh  Gbranickfs 
wherein  oar  forefathers'  raliant  acts  (that  liaae  line  long  bnried  in  rostie  bnisse  and  worme-eaten  hookas) 
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hands  of  Shakespeare.  A  vem  of  extravagance  pervades  the  whole  play,  but  the 
tragic  portion  is  occasionally  written  with  power,  and  the  comic  part  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  humour.  The  fiendish  cruelty  and  the  inchastity  which  Peelc 
attributes  to  Eleanora  are  also  laid  to  her  charge  by  a  nameless  ballad-maker  in 
**  A  Warning-piece  to  England  against  Pride  and  Wickedness :  Being  the  fall  of 
Queen  Eleanor ^  ivife  to  Edvmrd  the  First,  King  of  England;  who,  for  her  pride, 
hy  Gods  judgments,  sunk  into  the  ground  at  Charvng-cross,  and  rose  at  Qtuenhithe, 
If  the  ballad  (which  I  have  prefixed  to  the  play)  was  really  written,  as  its  editors 
suppose,  during  the  reign  of  the  bigot  Mar}',  we  must  not  accuse  Peele  of 
being  the  original  libeller  of  Edward's  virtuous  queen.  "  This  [our  author's 
Edward  the  First\!*  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  and  a  ballad  of  the  same  subject 
[doubtless  A  Warning-piece,  &c.]  are  now  usually  sold  by  ballad-singers  or  ballad- 
mongers."* 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1593,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Edward  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Thomas  Lord  Burough,  Edward  Lord  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Francis  Knowles 
(or  ELnolles,)  were  created  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor ;  and  to  celebrate  their 
installation  Peele  produced  his  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  very  pleasing  description  of  a 
magnificent  vision  seen  by  the  sleeping  poet.  Because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Oldys  and  others  have  concluded  that  our  author  was  then  imder 
his  patronage.  Among  the  allusions  to  contemporary  poets  in  the  Prologus  to  this 
piece,  the  enthusiastic  apostrophe  to  Marlowe  is  peculiarly  striking,  as  it  must  have 
been  composed  but  a  short  time  after  the  violent  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
died  perhaps  before  his  genius  had  put  forth  the  fullness  of  its  strength ;  he  was 
biu'ied  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  1593,  and  the  event  which  the  Honour  of  the  Garter 
records  took  place  twenty-five  days  after. 

To  The  Plujenix  Nest,  1593,  Peele  contributed  a  poem  caUed  The  Praise  of 
Chastity, 

An  anonymous  tragedy,  entitled  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  was  published  in  1594 : 
and  to  it  most  probably  we  may  refer  the  several  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary 
concerning  a  play  the  name  of  which  he  gives  with  various  spelling,  "  Mulamorco^^ 
"  MtUamulluco,**  t  Ac,  his  earliest  mention  of  it  being  as  follows  ; 


<*  Rd  at  mulomorco,  the  20  of  febieary  [1591-2]    xxixV*^:  — 


arc  rexiiaed,  and  they  themselneB  raised  from  the  graae  of  obliaion,  and  brought  to  plead  their  aged 
honoiin  in  open  preeenoe  :  then  [than]  which,  what  can  be  a  sharper  reproofe  to  these  degenei&te 
effeminate  daiee  of  onrs  ?"    NasVs  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  SuppUcatitm  to  tJuDiuell,  ed.  1595,  Sig.  P  3. 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  i.  eoL  688,  ed.  Bliss. 

t  See  the  Freeenter's  speech  in  The  BaUle  of  Alcazar,  aet  i. ; 


«  This  brave  barbarian  lord,  Mvly  Molcccc* ' 


t  P.  21,  ed.  Shake.  Roc. 
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Six  lines  quoted  in  England 8  Parnassus*  1600,  and  there  attributed  to  "G.  Pecle" 
occur  in  the  Second  Act  of  The  Battle  of  Alcazar ; 

"  We  mnst  affect  our  eonntry  as  onr  parents, 
And  if  at  any  time  we  alienate 
Onr  loTO  or  industry  from  doing  it  honour, 
It  must  respect  effects,  and  touch  the  soul, 
Matter  of  conscience  and  religion, 
And  not  desire  of  rule  or  benefit.** 

Again,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  contains  sundry  expressions  which  are  also  found  in  the 
undoubted  productions  of  Peele  ;  e,  g,  ; 

'*  And  calls  the  Furies  from  Avtmui  crags.'* 

The  B,  of  Ale, 

**  Down  to  the  shades  of  deep  Avemui  eragsy 

A  FaretoeUf  &c. 

*'  The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owl" 

TheB,  of  Ale. 
'*  Night-ravens  and  ovoU  to  rend  my  bloody  side.** 

David  and  Btthsahe, 
<<  and  now  prepares  amain 
With  sails  and  oars  to  cross  the  twUing  seas.** 

TheB,  of  Ale, 
**  aboard  amain, 
With  stretching  sails  to  plough  the  stDelling  waTes" 

A  Farewell^  &o. 

**  Thereby  to  propagate  religious  truth.**  j 

TheB,  of  Ale, 

*  *  To  propagate  religious  piety.  **  i 

A  Farewell,  &o.  | 

**Top  and  top-gaUant,  all  in  Irave  array.**  i 

TheB,  of  Ale,  \ 

"  Top  and  top-gallant  in  the  bravest  sort.** 

The  Tale  of  Troy,  according  to  ed.  1689. 

"  Lying  for  want  of  wind  in  AuW  gulf** 

TheB.  of  Ale, 

**  In  Aulis*  gulfHiBj  mightily  assemble.*' 

The  Tale  of  Troy, 

**  To  fetch  to  Aula  gulfihe  Argire  Queen." 

The  Tale  of  Troy,  according  to  ed.  1589. 

**  Besides  a  number  almost  wumherless** 

The  B,  of  Ale. 
"  A  number  numberless.** 

The  Honour  of  the  Garter, 

"  On  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  the  Thames.**     * 

Ulie  B,  of  Ale, 


•  P.  37,  under  the  head  "  Country.'*— But  in  England^s  Parnassus  the  quotations  are  not  always 
rightly  assigned  :  at  p.  227,  under  the  head  «  Parents,**  this  line  is  ascribed  to  Peele  ; 

**  [For]  Parents*  thoughts  in  love  oft  step  awry,*' — 
which  occurs  in  Qreene*s  Orlando  Purioso,  p.  91,  first  col.,  of  the  present  volume.    Greene,  however, 
roay.have  taken  it  from  some  production  of  Peele  :  the  Orlando  Furioso  contains,  with  sUght  variations, 
four  lines  which  are  found  in  Peele*8  Old  Wives*  Tale  ;  see  p.  90,  first,  col.,  of  the  present  volume. 
>7hich  of  the  two  plays  was  fint  written  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
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"  To  that  hrave  Iridge^  the  bar  that  thwarts  her  course.** 

A  Farewtllj  &c. 
'*  And  by  the  lar  that  thwarts  this  silyer  stream.*' 

Deicensns  Astrasce, 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  that  in  Malone*s  copy  of  Tlie  Battle  of  Alcazar^  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  I  met  with  the  following  note  by  that  laborious  critic  : — "  This 
play,  I  believe,  was  written  by  George  Peele ;"  but  he  has  given  no  reasons  for  his 
belie£  I  have  admitted  it  into  the  present  collection,  because  some  of  my  readers 
may  perhaps  think  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  ascribing  it  to  our  author, 
and  because  none  of  them,  I  imagine,  will  be  displeased  that  a  drama  of  so  early  date 
and  rare  occurrence  has  been  rendered  more  accessible.  That  the  writer  of  it 
possessed  no  ordinary  talents  is  apparent  from  the  nervous  lines  which  occasionally 
redeem  its  bombast :  the  speech  beginning 

«  Hold  thee,  Calipolis,  feed,  and  faint  no  more,** 

is  a  piece  of  splendid  exaggeration,  which  the  ridicide  of  Shakespeare  has  immor- 
talized ;  vide  Henry  IVth,  Part  Sec,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

A  "  famous  play,*'  named  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek,  was 
written  by  Peele ;  see  among  The  Jests  of  George  Peele  (at  the  conclusion  of  this 
volume)  the  Jest  "  How  George  read  a  play-hook  to  a  gentleman  :"  but  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  printed,  and  has  long  ago  perished.  Henslowe,  who  in  his  Diary  has 
various  entiies  concerning  a  drama  called  "  Mahomett,"  the  earliest  of  them  being, — 

<'  U  of  agnste  1594,  Bd  at  mahomett  iij^*  y*,**  * 

also  mentions  twice  t  a  play  entitled  "  Th^  love  of  a  Gresyan  lady,'^  the  first  notice  of 
which  is  dated  4th  Oct.  1594^  :  and  by  ''Mahomett''  at  least,  if  not  by  "The  love  of 
a  Gresyan  lady*^  Henslowe  seems  to  allude  to  Peele's  lost  work.  The  exclamation 
of  Pistol,  ''Have  we  not  Hiren  here  V*  is  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  it ;  see 
Malone's  note  on  Shakespeare's  Henry  IVth,  Part  Sec,,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Peele's  Old  Wives*  Tale  was  printed  in  1595  j  but  how  long  before  that  date  it 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  is  quite  uncertain.  It  has  been  described  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica,  and  in  T.  Warton's  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  as  a 
play  from  which  the  great  poet  seems  partly  to  have  derived  the  plan  and  characters 
of  Comus;  and  consequently  the  students  of  English  poetry  are  familiar  with  its 
name,  though  very  few  of  them  can  have  perused  a  drama  of  such  excessive  rarity. — 
Milton,  it  is  well  known,  read  with  attention  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
not  unfrequently  (perhaps  by  an  involuntary  act  of  plagiarism)  adopted  their 
conceptions,  which,  after  passing  through  his  mighty  mind,  came  forth  purified  from 
dross,  and  glowing  with  new  beauties.     That,  for  the  composition  of  his  enchanting 

*  P.  S9,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

f  Oftener,  if  what  he  calls   '^The  Greasyon  amodey"  was  the  same  play  as  The  lave  of  a 
Gresyan  lady, 

4:  P.  42,  ed.  Shake.  Soe. 
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Masque,  a  portion  of  The  Old  Wivti  Tale  waa  submitted  to  this  intellectual  process, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe :  Sacripant,  Delia,  her  Brothers,  and  the  Ghost  of 
Jack,  when  divested  of  their  meanness  and  vulgarity,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  poetic 
loveliness  that  the  highest  genius  could  pour  around  them,  might  have  assumed  the 
forms  of  Comufl,  the  Lady,  her  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit ; 

iy4potno  vtAr^pot  ^  wdpos  to'ar, 
Ka2  voA2r  KaKhiovtt  koX  fitifoifts  iiaopdaaBai.* 

But  those  critics  may  be  right  who  conjecture  that  both  Peele  and  Milton  were 
indebted  to  a  common  original  which  is  yet  undiscovered. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays;^  "  that  duriug 
the  whole  contest  between  Nash  and  Harvey,  in  which  the  latter  abused  the  former 
for  his  abandoned  associates,  Peele  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  them.  Either  Nasli 
was  not  then  intimate  with  Peele,  or  Harvey  had  some  other  motive  for  not  intro- 
ducing his  name.  This  literary  war£Eu^  was  carried  on  principally  previous  to  the 
year  1594,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Peele  was  then  alive  :  but  if  he 
had  been  dead,  this  circumstance  would  not  have  protected  him  from  the  malignity 
of  Harvey."  However  Gabriel  Harvey  might  have  been  affected  towards  Peele  before 
the  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  produced,  assuredly  after  its  appearance  he  must  have 
considered  him  as  an  enemy.  In  it  Huanebango  is  made  to  cite  a  line  from  GabrieFs 
Encomium  Lauri  ;  an  offence  which  never  would  be  forgiven  by  the  conceited  pedant 
who  fancied  that  his  English  hexameters  had  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  Horner.^ 
That  Peele  intended  to  ridicide  and  mortify  Harvey  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
Huanebango*s  quotation  is  taken  from  that  poem  §  against  which  Nash  (the  very 
best  of  banterers)  so  successfully  employed  his  caustic  wit. 

Anglorum  Ferioe,  Unglandes  Hollydayes,  celebrated  the  VI th  of  Novemb.  last,  1595, 
heginninge  happyly  tJie  38  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Ladie  Queene  Elizabeth, 
By  George  Peele,  Mr,  of  Arte  in  Oxforde,  was  first  printed  about  thirty  years  ago,ir 
from  the  author's  manuscript,  by  a  gentleman  at  Ipswich.  This  poem  is  much  in 
the  style  of  Polyhymnia  (see  ante,  p.  336),  and,  like  it,  is  not  without  value  as  a 
specimen  of  early  undramatic  blank-verse. 


*  The  Ber.  H.  J.  Todd  obligingly  pointed  ont  to  me  the  following  paflsage  of  WlXani%  Animad* 
vertiofu  upon  the  Remonstrant t  Defence  against  Smectjfmnuus,  1641,  in  which  he  thought  he  could 
disooTer  (what,  I  confess,  I  cannot)  an  allasion  to  Peele's  Old  Wivei  Tale  as  well  as  to  his  Edward 
the  First ;  "To  make  the  word  gift^  like  the  rirer  Mole  in  Snrrey,  to  mnne  nnder  the  bottome  of  a 
long  line^  and  so  start  np  to  go?eme  the  word  Presbyterie^  as  an  immediate  syntaxis,  a  deTioo  ridkaloos 
enough  to  make  good  that  M  wives*  tale  of  a  certains  Qiteene  of  England  that  sunk  at  Charing-crosse^ 
ajid  rose  up  at  Qaeene-hiihe,**  p.  39. 

t  Vol.  zi.  p.  5,  last  ed. 

t  "  Though  Spenser  me  hath  often  Homer  tenn'd.** 

Harvey's  xxiid  Sonnet, — Fovre  Letters  and  certains  Sonnets,  &c.  1592,  p.  73. 

§  EUffrey's  Bneomium  Laurif  a  piece  of  hexameter  foUy  (in  his  Three  proper  and  wittie  fanilusr 
Letters,  &o.,  1580,  p.  34),  and  Nash's  parody  on  the  opening  lines  of  it,  hare  been  already  cited  in  the 
present  vol.,  pp.  63-4,  note.  ^  I  write  in  1860.    The  Ipswich  ed.  has  no  date. 
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The  following  letter,  preserved  among  the  Burgktey  Papers  in  the  Lansdowne 
Collection,  voL  xcLc  no.  54,  affords  a  melancholy  proof  that  in  Jan^.,  1595-6,  Peele 
was  struggling  with  sickness  and  poverty. 

^'  Salue,  Parens  Patrisa,  tibi  plebs,  tibi  curia  nomen 
Hoc  dedit,  hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi  nomen,  Eques. 
"  In  these  tearmes,  r.  honorable,  am  I  bolde  to  salute  yo'  Lordeship,  whose  highe 
desertes  in  o'  Englandes  greate  designes  haue  earned  laige  praises  euen  from  Envies 
mouthe.  Pardon,  greate  Patrone  of  Leaminge  k  Yertue,  this  rude  encounter,  in  that 
I  presume,  a  scholler  of  so  meane  meritt,  to  present  yo'  wisdome  w^  this  small 
manueU,  by  this  simple  messenger,  my  eldest  daughter  k  necessities  seruat.  Longe 
sicknes  hauinge  so  enfeebled  me  maketh  bashfullnes  allmost  become  impudenoy.  Sed 
quod  [quis]  psitaco  suu  x<i<pc  expediuit  1  Magister  artis  ingenijque  largitor  venter.* 
The  subiect  wherew*^  I  presume  to  greete  y'  honor,  is  the  history  of  Troy  in  500  verses 
sett  downe  k  memorable  accidents  thereof.  Receiue  it,  noble  Senator  of  Englandes 
Councell-house,  as  a  schollers  duties  significacon ;  k  line  longe  in  honor  k  prosperitie 
as  happio  as  Queene  Elizabeths  gracious  countenance  can  make  yo^. 

Ecce  tibj  nihilum  magno  pro  mxmere  mitto : 
Esse  potest  aliquid,  te  capiete,  nihil 

Yo'  honors  most 


bounden, 
Georqe  Peele.'* 


It  is  directed ; 


The  endorsement  is ; 


"  To  the  r.  honorable 
k  woorthie  Patrone 
of  Leaminge,  the  L. 
Burleigh,  L.  highe 
Theasorer  of  England, 
k  one  of  hir  M**" 
most  honorable 
Priuie  CoimselL" 

"17  Jan.  1595, 
Goorg.  Peele  m'  of  Arts 
Presents  y«  tale  of  Troy 
in  500  Verses  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  necessities 
servaunte." 


*  An  incorrect  quotation  from  the  Prologue  to  the  ScUiret  of  Persias  ; 

QniB  ezpediyit  psittaeo  suum  Xaip*  ? 


(f 


Magister  artis  ingenique  largitor 
Venter,*'  &a 
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^^The  Tale  of  Troj/^  just  mentioned  was  doubtless  an  altered  MS.  copy  of 
the  poem  which  Peele  had  published  in  1589  ;  and  most  probably  its  text  agreed 
mainly,  if  not  whoUy,  with  that  of  the  copy  which  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  found 
its  way  to  the  press  in  1604. — Mr.  Collier  has  observed,*  that  in  consequence  perhaps 
of  having  been  employed  to  compose  the  Speeches  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald*  in 
1591,  {vide  ante,  p.  336,)  Peele  was  emboldened  to  address  the  above  letter  to  Lord 
Burghley. 

The  date  of  Peele's  death  is  not  known.  "  This  person,"  says  Anthony  Wood, 
"  was  living  in  his  middle  age,  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  when  or 
where  he  died  I  cannot  tell ;  for  so  it  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that  most  poets  die 
poor,  and  consequently  obscurely,  and  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  trace  them  to  their 
graves."  t — That  he  was  dead  in  1598  is  certain,  for  Francis  Meres  in  Palladis 
Tamiay  Wi£s  Treasury,  dbc.,  which  was  published  during  that  year,  informs  us,  "  as 
Anacreon  died  by  the  pot,  so  George  Peele  by  the  pox."  J 

David  and  Beihmbe,  the  chef-d*06uvre  of  Peele,  was  not  printed  till  1599  ;  how 
much  earlier  it  was  written  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  statement  in 
Tlie  History  of  English  Poetry^  that  "  George  Peele  had  also  published  his  tragedy  of 
David  and  Bethsabe-  about  the  year  1579,"  I  am  forced  to  attribute  either  to  a 
mistake  of  Warton,  or  to  an  error  of  the  printer,  though  the  unamiable  Ritson  has 
not  set  it  down  among  the  inaccuracies  of  that  work.  The  circumstance  of  a 
simile  ||  in  David  and  Bethsabe  being  imitated  from  a  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  The 
Fa^erie  Queene,  1590,ir  is  no  evidence  that  Peele's  drama  was  not  written  till  after 
the  publication  of  Spenser  s  poem.  Tlie  Faerie  Queene  must  have  been  handed  about 
in  manuscript  before  it  was  given  to  the  press ;  for  a  portion  of  the  thirty-fiftli 
stanza  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Second  Book  is  quoted  by  Abraham  Fraimce  in 
his  Arcadian  Rlietoricke,  1588  ;  and  a  gorgeous  simile  in  the  thirty-second  stanza  of 
the  Seventh  Canto  of  the  First  Book  is  transplanted  into  The  Second  Part  of 
Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine,^  which  appears  to  have  been  acted  before  1587.  "  Peele's 
David  and  Batlisheba  [Bethsahe']^^  says  T.  Warton,  '^  is  a  remain  of  the  fashion  of 
Scripture-plays;" tt  and  Hawkins  observes  with  reference  to  it  that  the  poet's 
''genius  seems  to  have  been  kindled  by  reading  the  Prophets  and  tha  Song  of 
Solomon."  %% 


•  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

t  Ath,  Ox,  Tol.  L  col.  688,  ed.  Bliaa. 

t  FoL  286. 

%  Vol.  iU.  p.  67,  ed.  4to. 

II  *'  As  when  the  san,  attirM  in  glistering  rohe, 

Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate,"  &c. 

H  The  earliest  edition  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  consisting  only  of  the  Three  First  Cooks,  wis  m  1500. 
♦•  See  Marlowe's  Works,  p.  66,  ed.  Dyoe,  1858. 
t+  Bitt.  ofE,  P.,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  ed.  4to. 

Preface  to  The  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  p.  11. 
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The  Hist&rie  of  the  two  valiant  knights,  Syr  Clyomon  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sheeld, 
Sonne  to  the  King  of  Denmarhe,  and  Clamydes  the  White  Knight,  sonne  to  the  King  of 
Suauia  was  printed  in  1599.  On  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  this  play,  a  MS.  note  in 
a  very  old  hand  attributes  it  to  Peele  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  rightly.  It  was  pro- 
duced probably  soon  after  his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  which,  according  to  Nash,  (see 
ante,  p.  333,)  was  his  "first  increase.'*  The  story  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes 
is  not,  I  presume,  the  invention  of  Peele,  but  borrowed  from  some  romance. 

The  Flutnix  Nest,  1593,  England s  Helicon,  1600,  and  England s  Parnassus,  1600, 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  miscellanies  which  contain  specimens  of  Peele*s 
poetry ;  *  and  to  th^  list  may  here  be  added  Belvidere,  or  tlie  Garden  of  the  Muses, 
1610. 

A  merry  ballad  of  the  Hawthorn  tree  has  been  admitted  into  the  present  collec- 
tion only  because  to  the  original  MS.  (in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vesp.  A.  xxv.)  the 
name  of  our  author  is  appended. 

Of  Peele's  dramatic  works,  on  which  his  celebrity  was  chiefly  founded,  t  perhaps 
not  half  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  J  Many  of  the  plays  performed  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  never  reached  the  press  :  abandoned  to  decay  in  the  tiring-rooms 
of  different  theatres,  they  have  utterly  perished ;  and  possibly  among  the  niunber 
were  several  from  the  pen  of  Peele.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666  may  have  consimied  all  the  copies  which  remained  of  some  of  his  printed 
pieces.^ 


*  Dr.  Bliss  in  liis  ed.  of  Wood's  Ath,  Ox.  has  included  among  them,  by  an  ovenight,  The  Paradise 
of  Dainty  Devices. 

f  '*  As  these  tragicke  poets,"  says  Meres,  ''floarished  in  Gkeece,  iElschylas,  Earipedes,  Sophocles, 
Alexander  ^tolos,  Achaens  ErithriiBus,  Astydamas  Atheniensis,  Apollodorus  Tarsensis,  Nioomaohus 
Fhrygins,  Thespis  Atticus,  and  Timon  Apolloniates  ;  and  these  among  the  Latines,  Accins,  M.  Attilins, 
Pomponins  Secundas,  and  Seneca  ;  so  these  are  oar  best  for  tragedie,  the  Lorde  Baekhorst,  Doctor  Leg 
of  Cambridge,  Doctor  Edes  of  Ozforde,  Maister  Edward  Ferris,  the  anthonr  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
tiates,  Marlow,  Ptele,  Watson,  Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  GhapmaD,  Decker,  and  Beniamin 
Johnson,"— Pa/Zodw  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  &c.,  1598,  foL  283. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  Meres  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work  considers  Peele  as  the 
English  Ariosto  :  "  As  Italy  had  Dante,  Boccace,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano,  and  Ariosto ;  so  England  had 
Mathew  Boydon,  Thomas  Atchelow,  Thomas  Watson,  Thomas  Kid,  Robert  Greene,  and  George  Peele,'* 
foL  282. 

"  His  [Feele's]  comedies  and  tragedies,"  says  Wood,  '*were  often  acted  with  great  applause,  and 
did  endure  reading  with  due  commendation  many  years  after  their  author^s  death." — Ath,  Ox,  vol.  1, 
col.  688,  ed.  Bliss. 

X  Of  three  of  his  lost  dramas  we  knew  the  names, — IpKigenia  (translated  from  one  of  the  Iphigenias 
of  Euripides),  TT^e  Hunting  of  Cupid,  and  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek :  see  ante, 
pp.  324,  336,  341. 

§  During  that  dreadful  conflagration,  notes  Evelyn,  "  the  ruins  of  the  vaulted  i-oof  [of  St.  Paul*s 
Church]  fiilling,  broke  into  St.  Faith^s,  which,  being  fiUed  with  the  magazines  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Ftationers,  and  carried  tbither  for  safety,  they  were  all  consumed,  burning  for  a  week  following." — 
Diary,  &c.,  toL  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  ISoO. — Fepys  observes:  '*I  hear  the  great  loss  of  books  in  St.  FauFs 
Church-yard,  and  at  their  Hall  also,  which  they  value  at  about  £150,000.;  some  booksellers  being 
wholly  undone- they  trusting  to  St.  Fayth^s,  and  the  roof  of  the  church  falling,  broke  the  arch 
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When  we  regard  Peele  as  a  dramatist,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  him  from 
Marlowe  *  and  Greene,  with  whom  he  divided  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
These  three  gifted  men, — though  they  often  present  to  us  pictures  that  in  design 
and  colouring  outrage  the  truth  of  nature,  and  though  their  language  sometimes 
swells  into  bombast,  sometimes  sinks  into  meanness, — are  the  earUestt  of  our 
writers  for  the  stage  who  exhibit  any  just  delineation  of  the  workings  of  passion. 
They  as  much}  excel  their  immediate  predecessors  as  they  are  themselves  excelled 
by  Shakespeare, — by  "him,  0  wondrous  him!" — ^whose  genius  was  beginning  to 
blaze  upon  the  world  about  the  close  of  their  career. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  I  consider  Peele  on  a  par  with  Marlowe  as  an 
improver  of  the  English  drama.  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  Marlowe  had  a  far 
more  powerful  intellect  than  Peele,  and  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  hiunan  heart : 
yet,  though  Peele  was  quite  unequal  to  the  production  of  dramas  so  full  of  terror 
and  pity  as  Faustus  and  Edward  the  Second^  it  may  not  bo  too  much  to  assert  that 
his  David  and  Betluahe  vies  in  tenderness  and  poetic  beauty  with  any  of  the  plays  of 
his  sublime  a8sociate.§ — The  superiority  of  Peele  to  Greene  is,  I  conceive,  on  the 
whole,  imquestionable. 


down  into  the  lover  chnrch,  and  so  all  the  goods  burned that  the  goods  Iiud  in  the  chotth- 

yard  fired  throngh  the  windows  those  in  St.  Fayth's  chnrch ;  and  those  ooming  to  the  warehonses* 
doors  fired  them,  and  burned  all  the  books  and  the  pillars  of  the  church,  so  as  the  roof  &Uing  down, 
broke  quite  down."— i>Miry,  &c.,  toI.  iii.  pp.  294,  300,  ed.  1848. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Qifford*8  edition  of  Ford  has  made  its  appearance ;  and  in  the  Intro* 
duction  to  it  (p.  zxxiii)  the  writings  of  Peele  are  mentioned  among  those  works  to  which  the  fiie  of 
London  proyed  most  destractive. 

*  *<  He  [Marlowe],  and  his  contemporary  Peele,  were  produced  just  as  the  chaos  of  ignoranoe  was 
breaking  up :  they  were  among  the  earliest  to  peroeive  the  glimmering  of  sense  and  nature,  and 
struggled  to  reach  the  light.**    GiiTord's  note  on  Ben  Jonton,  toI.  Tiii,  p.  331. 

t  Thomas  Kyd — who,  though  an  unpleasing  dramatist,  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  both  Peele 
and  Greene — belongs  to  the  same  period :  but  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene  had  each  produced  plays  befi>i« 
Kyd  was  known. 

t  With  this  sentence,  which  I  wrote  in  1828,  I  hardly  feel  satisfied  in  1860 :  but  I  leave  it 
unaltered,  because  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam  {Inirod,  totkcLU.  of  Europe,  vol.  iu  p.  174,  wAe, 
ed.  1843),  who  curtly  adds  **  Not  quite.*' 

§  '*Nash  calls  him  [Peele]  an  AtUu  in  poetry.  Unless  we  make  allowance  for  hia  antiquity,  the 
expression  will  appear  hyperbolical ;  but,  with  that  allowance,  we  may  justly  cherish  the  memory  of 
Peele  as  the  oldest  genuine  dramatic  poet  of  our  language.  His  Darid  and  Bethsabe  is  the  earliest 
fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.  His  &ncy  is  rich,  and  his 
feeling  tender ;  and  his  conceptions  of  dramatic  character  haye  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  solid 
Ycracity  and  ideal  beauty.  There  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versification  and  imagery  to  be  found  in  our 
bUuik-rerse  anterior  to  Shakespeare."    Campbeirs  Spec,  of  Brit,  Poeti,  toI.  I  p.  140. 
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•  The  writer  in  The  Xdrapeetive  Eeview  (vol.  iii.  p.  101.)  who  erroneoualy  eeya  that  The  Arraignwieitt  of  Paris 
is  not  divided  into  acts,"  had,  I  premime^  seen  only  a  tranaeript  of  it^  not  the  original 


DBAMATIS  PEESON^. 


Saturn. 

Pav. 

JUPITKR. 

FAum/B. 

NCPTUMS. 

SlLVANUS. 

Pluto. 

PAlUt. 

Afollo. 

COUF. 

Mars. 

HOBtlXOL. 

Bacchus. 

DlOdON. 

Mbboubt. 

Tbixot. 

VULCAK. 

Cupida^  Qydopi,  Shepherds,  Knights,  &c. 


Juno. 

Pallas. 

YBiros. 

Diana. 

Pomona. 

Flora. 

Rhanis. 

Atb. 


Clotro. 

Lachbsis. 

Atbopos. 

TheHiiaes. 

A  Nymph  of  Diana. 

(Enonb. 

Helbn. 

Tubsttlis. 
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JMer  Ate,  PrUoffut. 
CoHDBKKdD  soul.  Ate,  from  lowest  hell, 
And  deadly  riyers  of  th'  infernal  Jove, 
Where  bloodless  ghosts  in  pains  of  endless  date 
Fill  ruthless  ears  with  never-ceasing  cries, 
Behold,  I  come  in  place,  and  bring  beside 
The  bane  of  Troy  I  behold,  the  fatal  fruit, 
Raught  *  from  the  golden  tree  of  Proserpine  ! 
Proud  Troy  must  fall,  so  bid  the  gods  above. 
And  stately  Ilium's  lofty  towers  be  ra£*d 
By  conquering  hands  of  the  victorious  foe ; 
King  Priam's  palace  waste  with  flaming  fire, 
Whose  thick  and  foggy  smoke,  piercing  the  sky, 
Must  serve  for  messenger  of  sacrifice, 
T'  appease  the  anger  of  the  angry  heavens ; 
And  Priam's  younger  son,  the  shepherd  swain, 


Paris,  th*  unhappy  organ  of  the  Qreeks/ 

So  loth  and  weary  of  her  heavy  load, 

The  Earth  complains  unto  the  hellish  prince, 

Surcharg'd  with  the  burden  that  she  nill  f  su8> 

tain. 
Th'  unpartial  daughters  of  Necessity 
Bin  aiders  t  in  her  suit :  and  so  the  twine 
That  holds  old  Priam's  house,  the  thread  of  Trov, 
Dame  Atropos  with  knife  in  sunder  cuts. 
Done  be  the  pleasure  of  the  powers  above. 
Whose  bests  men  must  obey :  and  I  my  part 
Perform  in  Ida  vales.    Lordings,  adieu ; 
Imposing  silence  for  your  task,  I  end. 
Till  just  assembly  of  the  goddesses 

Make  me  begin  the  tragedy  of  Troy. 

\Bxit  cum  aureo  porno. 


ACT  I. 


SCENA  I. 


Enter  Pxir,  Fatjkus,  attd  Bilvavus,  itUh  their  Attend- 
ants, to  give  veleome  to  the  goddiua  :  Fan's  Shopherd 
haa  a  lamb,  Favnub'  Hunter  haa  a  /awn,  Silvanus* 
Woodman  with  an  oaken-bough  laden  mth  aeorru. 

Pan,  Silvanus,  either  Flora  doth  us  wrong, 
Or  Faunus  made  us  tarry  all  too  long, 
For  by  this  morning  mirth  it  should  appear. 
The  Muses  or  the  goddesses  be  near. 

Faun,  My  fiftwn  was  nimble,  Pan,  and  whipt 
apace, — 
'Twaa  happy  that  we  caught  him  up  at  last, — 
The  fattest,  fairest  fawn  in  all  the  chace ; 
I  wonder  how  the  knave  oould  skip  so  fast. 


Pan,  And  I  have  brought  a  twagger  for  the 

nones,  $ 
A  bunting  lamb ;  nay,  pray  you  feel  no  bones : 
Believe  me  now  my  cunning  much  I  miss. 
If  ever  Pan  felt  fatter  lamb  than  this. 
Sil.  Sirs,  you  may  boast  your  flocks  and  herds 

that  bin  both  fresh  and  &ir, 
Yet  hath  Silvanus  walks,  i-wis,  that  stand  in 

wholesome  air ; 
And,  lo,  the  honour  of  the  woods,  the  gallant 

oaken-bough, 
Do  I  bestow,  laden  with  acorns  and  with  mast 

enow ! 


*  Raught]  1.  e.  imatched. 


*  of  the  Greek*.  ]  Something  to  complete  the  sense  Bcoms 
to  be  wanting  here, 
t  niU]  i.  e.  will  not.  t  aideri]  The  4to.  "aydca." 

I  the  nones]  i.  o.  the  occasion. 


.j; 
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Pan.  Peace,  man,  for  shame  I  shalt  have  both 

lambs  and  dams  and  flocks  and  herds  and  all, 

And  all  my  pipes  to  make  the  glee;  we  meet 

not  now  to  brawl. 

Faun,  There's  no  such  matter,  Pan ;  we  are  all 

friends  assembled  hither. 

To  bid  Queen  Juno  and  her  feres  *  most  humbly 

welcome  hither : 
Diana,  mistress  of  oar  woods,  her  presence  will 

not  want ; 
Her  courtesy  to  all  her  friends,  we   wot,    ia 
nothmg  scant. 

Enter  Pomona  with  her  fruit. 
Pom,  Yea,  Pan,  no  farther  yet,  and  had  the 
start  of  me  ? 
Why,  then,  Pomona  with  her  fruit  comes  time 

enough,  I  see. 
Come  on  a  while ;  with  eoimtxy  store,  like  friends, 

we  venture  forth : 
Think'st,  Faunus,  that  these  goddesses  will  take 
our  gifts  in  worth  1 
Faun,  Yea,  doubtless,  for  shall  tell  thee,  dame, 
'twere  better  give  a  things 
A  sign  of  love,  unto  a  mighty  person  or  a  king, 
Than  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  swain,  but  bad 

and  basely  bom. 
For  gently  takes  the  gentleman  that  oft  the  down 
will  scorn. 
Pan,  Say'st   truly,  Faunus ;  I   myself  have 
given  good  tidy  lambs 
To  Mercury,  may  say  to  thee,  .to  Phcebus,  and  to 

Jove; 
When  to  a  country  mops,  forsooth,  chave  t  offer'd 

all  their  dams. 
And  pip'd  and  pra/d  for  little  worth,  and  rang'd 
about  the  grove. 
Pom,  Qod  Pan,  that  makes  your  flock  so  thin, 
and  makes  you  look  so  lean. 
To  kiss  in  comers. 
Pan,         Well  said,  wench  I  some  other  thing 

you  mean. 
Pwn,  Yea,  jest  it  out  till  it  go  alone:  but 
marvel  where  we  miss 
Fair  Flora  all  this  merry  mom. 
Faun,.  Some  news ;  see  where  she  is. 

Enter  IhMLX, 

Pan,  Flora,  well  met,  and  for  thy  taken  pain, 
Poor  country  gods,  thy  debtors  we  remain. 

/To.  Believe  me,  Pan,not  all  thy  lambs  and  ewe?, 
Nor,  Faunus,  all  thy  lusty  bucks  and  does, 


•  /V»*fj«]  i.  e.  comi>aDionfl. 
f  chare]  i.  e.  I  Iuitc. 


(But  that  I  am  instructed  well  to  know 
What  service  to  the  hills  and  dales  I  owe,) 
Could  have  enforced  me  to  so  strange  a  toiI» 
Thus  to  ennch  this  gaudy,  gallant  soiL 

Faun,  But  tell  me,  wench,  hast  done*t  so  trick* 
indeed. 
That  heaven  itself  may  wonder  at  the  deed  ? 

Flo.  Not  Iris,  in  her  pride  and  bravexyyf 
Adorns  her  arch  with  such  variety ; 
Nor  doth  the  milk-white  way,  in  frosty  nighty 
Appear  so  fair  and  beautiful  in  sight, 
As  done  these  fields,  and  groves,  and  sweetest 

bowers, 
Bestrew'd  and  deck'd  with  parti-colour'd  flowen. 
Along  the  bubbling  brooks  and  silver  glide, 
That  at  the  bottom  do  in  silence  slide ; 
The  water-flowers  X  and  lilies  on  the  banks. 
Like  blazing  comets,  bui^n  $  all  in  ranks ; 
Under  the  hawthorn  and  the  poplar-treor 
Where  sacred  Phoebe  may  delight  to  be^ 
The  primrose,  and  the  piirple  hyacinth. 
The  dainty  violet,  and  the  wholesome  mintb,  ' 

The  double  daisy,  and  the  cowslip,  queen  > 

Of  summer  flowers,  do  ovexpeer  the  green  ;  ' 

And  round  about  the  valley  as  ye  pass. 
Ye  may  ne  see  for  peeping  flowers  the  grass : 
That  well  the  mighty  Juno,  and  the  rest, 
May  boldly  think  to  be  a  welcome  guest 
On  Ida  hills,  ||  when  to  approve  the  thing. 
The  Queen  of  Flowers  px'epares  a  second  spring. 

SiL  Thou  gentle  nymph,  what  thanks  shall  we 
repay 
To  thee  that  mak'st  our  fields  and  woods  so  gay  ? 

Flo,  Silvanus,  when  it  is  thy  hap  to  see 
My  workmanship  in  portraying  all  the  three. 
First  stately  Juno  with  her  port  and  grace, 
Her  robes,  her  lawns,  her  crownet,  and  her 

mace^ 
Would  make  thee  muse  this  picture  to  behold. 
Of  yellow  oxlips  H  bright  as  bnraish'd  gold. 

"  trick]  L  e.  elegantly,  neatly, 
t  braverf/]  i.  e.  finery. 
X  vfoterjlovera]  The  4to.  "  watery Jlowerj." 
§  burtfen]  The  samo  aa  burg^m  or  teuiymn,  1.  e.  qpront. 
bud,  bloflsom.    "  To  Buigeon  (sproutX  Gtrmitw,*'  OolesV 
IHcL 

II  Ida  hUU]  Not  a  misprint  for  "Ida  hill.*'  Comparo 
our  author's  Tale  of  Troy : 

"  He  lives  a  shepherd's  lad  on  Ida  hiUe^ 
And  brcatbos  a  man  '^nst  Troy  and  Trojans' 
wUls,"  Ac. 

^  oxUp»]  **Tho  description  of  the  eorfip  In  ibis  line 
shows  that  the  poet  used  it  for  the  crow-foot  or  psigi« ; 
the  butter-cup  of  the  fields.  It  is  now  appUod  to  the 
lari^r  cowMp.'*  Rev.  J.  iilHford,—Q<nt.  Mo^.  forFebr. 
1833,  p.  101. 
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Ponu  A  rare  device ;  and  Flora  well,  P^rdy/' 
Did  paint  her  yellow  for  her  jealousy. 

Flo,  Fallaa  in  flowers  of  hue  and  coloura  red ; 
Her  plumesi  her  helm,  her  lancey  her  Goigon'e 

headj 
Her  trailing  treasee  that  hang  flaring  round, 
Of  July-flowers  so  graffi^  in  the  ground. 
That,  trust  me,  sirs,  who  did  the  cunning  see. 
Would  at  a  blush  suppose  it  to  be  she. 

Pan,  Good  Flora,  by  my  flock,  'twere  very  good 
To  dight  her  all  in  red  resembling  blood. 

Flo.  Fair  Venus  of  sweet  violets  in  blue. 
With  other  flowers  infix'd  for  change  of  hue ; 
Her  plume%  her  pendants,  bracelets,  and  her 

ring^, 
Her  dainty  fan^  and  twenty  other  things. 
Her  lusty  mantle  waving  in  the  wind. 
And  every  part  in  colour  and  in  kind; 
And  for  her  wreath  of  roses,  she  nill  dare 
With  Flora's  cunning  counterfeit  compare. 
So  that  what  living  wight  shall  chance  to  see 
These  goddesses,  each  plac'd  in  her  degree, 
Portray'd  by  Flora's  workmanship  alone, 
Must  say  that  art  and  nature  met  in  one. 

SU,  A  dainty  draught  to  lay  her  down  in  blue^ 
The  colour  commonly  betokening  true* 

Flo,  Thii  piece  of  work,  compact  with  maoy  a 
flower, 
And  well  laid  in  at  entrance  of  the  bower. 
Where  Phosbe  means  to  make  this  meeting  royal, 
Have  I  prepared  to  welcome  them  withal. 

Pom,  And  are  they  yet  dismounted,  Flora,  say, 
That  we  may  wend  to  meet  them  on  the  way  1 

Flo»  That  shall  not  need :  they  are  at  hand  by 
this» 
And  the  conductor  of  the  train  hightt  Rhanis. 
Juno  hath  left  her  chariot  long  ago, 
And  hath  retum'd  her  peacocks  by  her  rainbow;^ 
And  bravely,  as  becomes  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Doth  honour  by  her  presence  to  our  grove. 
Fair  Venus  she  hath  let  her  sparrows  fly, 
To  tend  on  her  and  make  her  melody ; 
Her  turtles  and  her  swans  unyok^  be. 
And  flicker  near  her  side  for  company. 
Pallas  hath  set  her  tigers  loose  to  feed, 
Commanding  them  to  wait  when  she  hath  need. 
And  hitherward  with  proud  and  stately  pace. 
To  do  us  honour  in  the  sylvan  chace. 
They  march,  like  to  the  pomp  of  heaven  above, 
Juno  the  wife  and  sister  of  King  Jove, 
The  warlike  Pallas,  and  the  Queen  of  Love. 


•  perdy]  I.  o.  jxir  Dieu,  verily, 

f  hight]  i.  e.  called. 

t  ratniK>w]Qy.  "bow"? 


Pan.  Pipe,  Pan,  for  joy,  and  let  thy  shepherds 
sing; 
Shall  never  age  forget  this  memorable  thing. 

Flo,  Clio,  the  sagest  of  the  Sisters  Nine, 
To  do  observance  to  this  dame  divine. 
Lady  of  learning  and  of  chivalry. 
Is  here  arriv'd  in  fair  assembly ;  * 
And  wandering  up  and  down  th'  unbeaten  ways, 
lUng  through  the  wood  sweet  songs  of  Pallas* 
praise. 
Pom.  Hark,  Blora,  Faunus  1  here  is  melody, 
A  charmf  of  birds,  and  more  than  ordinary. 

lAn  art^teial  eharm  c/  birds  heard  wUhin. 
Pan,  The  silly  birds  make  mirth ;  then  should 
we  do  them  wrong, 
Pomona,  if  we  nill^  bestow  an  echo  to  their  song. 

like  Song.    A  quire  within  mnd  wthout. 

Qod8.%  0  Ida,  0  Ida,  0  Ida,  happy  hill ! 

This  honour  done  to  Ida  may  it  continue  still ! 

Mutet.  [vnthin.']  Ye  country  gods  that  in  this 

Bring  down  your  gifts  of  welcome,1f    [Ida  won,II 

For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

Gods.  Behold,  in  sign  of  joy  we  sing. 

And  signs  of  joyful  welcome  bring. 

For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

Muset.  [within.']  /The  Muses  giye  you  melody  to 

gratulate  this  chance,  [all  to  dance. 

And  Phosbe,  chief  of  sylvan  chace,  commands  you 

Qods.  Then  round  in  a  circle  our  sportance 

must  be  ;•• 

Hold  hands  in  a  hornpipe,  all  gallant  in  glee. 

[Ikinee. 

Muiet.  [within.']  Beverenoe,   reverence,    most 

humble  reverence  1 
Chds.  Most  humble  reverence ! 

Rhavis  Uading  th«  way,  enier  Juvo,  Vku,k\  and  Yxnus. 

"Bax  alom  tmgu 

THE  BONO. 

The  God  of  Shepherds,  and  his  mates. 
With  country  cheer  salute  your  states, 
Fair,  wise,  and  worthy  as  yon  be. 
And  thank  the  gracious  ladies  three 

For  honour  done  to  Ida.  [The  hirdg  sing. 

*  cMMmUjf]  A  quadriayllAble. 

t  flAarm]  La.  smging,  muBio.  ('*Witheftanii</earlieft 
hird»:*    Milton'^  Par.  Loti,  iv.  641.) 

t  niir)  L  6.  will  not. 

I  Qod»\  Viz.  Fan,  Fauntu,  and  Silvanu^— if  not  alio 
Pomona  and  Flora.  U  won]  L  a.  dwell,  haunt 

%  Bring  down  your  gifU  itf  wdcomty  Ac.]  Walker  {Crit, 
Exam,  of  the  text  <^f  Shattspeare,  Ac,  vol.  il.  p.  98)  would 
read; 

"  Bring  down  your  gifli  of  wdconu  flvery  one^ 
For  honour  done  to  Ida." 

^  Then  round  ....  must  be]  The  4to.  *  The 
round   .    .    .    •   mutt  must  be." 

A  ▲ 
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Jwnc  Yenufl,  what  shall  I  ny  ?  for,  though  I 
be  a  dame  divme, 
Thia  welcome  and  thia  melody  exoeed  these  wits 
of  mine. 

Fm.  Beliere  me,  Jano,aB  I  hight*  the  Sovereign 
of  Love, 
Theae  rare  delighta  in  pleasant  psss  the  ban- 
quets of  King  Jo?e. 

Pol,  Then,  Venns,  I  condade,  it  easily  may 
be  seen. 
That  in  her  chaste  and  pleasant  walks  fair  Phcebe 
is  a  queen. 

JZfto.  Divine  ^  Pallai^  and  yon  sacred  dames, 
Juno  and  YenuSy  honour*d  by  your  names, 
Juno,  the  wife  and  siiter  of  King  Jove, 
Fair  Venus,  lady-president  of  love, 
If  any  entertainment  in  this  plaoe^ 
That  can  afford  but  homely,  rude,  and  base, 
It  please  your  godheads  to  accept  in  gree,§ 
That  gracious  thought  our  happiness  shall  be. 
My  mistress  Dian,  this  right  well  I  know. 
For  love  that  to  this  presence  she  doth  owe. 
Accounts  more  honour  done  to  her  this  day. 
Than  ever  whilom  in  these  woods  of  Ida ; 
And  for  our  country  gods,  I  dare  be  bold. 
They  make  such  cheer,  your  presence  to  behold, 
Such  jouisance,||  such  mirth,  and  merriment, 
As  nothing  else  their  mind  might  more  content : 
And  that  you  do  believe  it  to  be  so, 
Fair  goddesses,  your  lovely  looks  do  show. 
It  rests  in  fine,  for  to  confirm  my  talk. 
Ye  deign  to  peas  along  to  Dian's  walk ; 
Where  she  among  her  troop  of  maids  attends 
The  fur  arrival  of  her  welcome  friends. 

FUi,  And  we  will  wait  with  all  observance  due, 
And  do  just  honour  to  this  heavenly  crew. 

Pofi.  The  GKkL  of  Shepherds,  Juno,  ere  thou  go, 
Intends  a  lamb  on  thee  for  to  bestow. 

Fav.n,  Faunus,  high  ranger  in  Diana's  chaoe, 
Presents  a  fawn  to  Lady  Yenus'  grace. 

SUL  Silvanus  gives  to  Pallas'  deity 
This  gallant  bough  raughtlf  from  the  oaken-tree. 

Pom.  To  them  that  do  this  honour  to  our  fields 
Her  mellow  apples  poor  Pomona  yields. 

/iMio.  And,  gentle  gods»  these  signs  of  your 
goodwill 
We  take  in  worth,  and  shall  accept  them  still. 

Fbi.  And,  Flora,  this  to  thee  among  the  rest, — 
Thy  workmanship  comparing  with  the  best, 

*  'kiohi\  i.  e.  am  called. 

t  fltaMVirt\  The4to.  "pleaaurae." 

X  mvvM\  Qy.  "  You  divi-M, "  ? 

f  tpte]  i.  e.  good  part. 

II  jouitance]  i.  e.  Jollity. 

*J  raugkt]  i.  e.  snatched. 


I 


Let  it  suffice  thy  cunning  to  have  power  * 

To  call  King  Jove  from  forth  his  heavenly  bower. 

Hadst  thou  a  lover,  Flotm,  eredit  me, 

I  think  thou  wouldst  bedeck  him  gallantly. 

But  wend  we  on ;  and,  Bhanis,  lead  the  way, 

That  kens  the  painted  paths  of  pleasant  Ida. 

{Sxntmt. 


SCENA  II. 

Jbder  Paris  and  CBsovk. 

Par,  GSnone,  whilef  we  bin  dispos'd  to  walk. 
Tell  me  what  shall  be  subject  of  our  talk) 
Thou  hast  a  sort  t  of  pretty  tales  in  store. 
Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida  woods  hath  more : 
Again,  beside  thy  sweet  alluring  face, 
In  telling  them  thou  hast  a  special  grace. 
Then,  prithee,  sweet,  afford  some  pretty  thing, 
Some  toy  that  from  thy  pleasant  wit  doth  spring. 

G^n,  Paris,  my  heart's  contentment  and  my 
choice, 
Use  thou  thy  pipe,  and  I  will  use  my  voice ; 
So  shall  thy  just  request  not  be  denied, 
And  time  well  spent,  and  both  be  satisfied. 

Par.  Well,  gentle  nymph,  although  thou  do 
me  wron^ 
That  can  ne  tune  my  pipe  unto  a  song, 
Me  list  this  once^  (Enone,  for  thy  sake, 
This  idle  task  on  me  to  undertake. 

Thejf  »U  under  a  free  toffdher, 

GJiL  And  whereon,  then,  shall  be  my  roundelay  ? 
For  thou  hast  heard  my  store  long  ainoe,  dare  say ; 
How  Saturn  did  divide  his  kingdom  tho  § 
To  Jove,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Dia  below ; 
How  mighty  men  made  foul  sucoessleeB  war 
Against  the  gods  and  state  of  Jupiter ; 
How  Phorcys'  imp,|l  that  was  so  trick  and  fair, 
That  tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair, 
Became  a  Gorgon  for  her  lewd  misdeed,^- 
A  pretty  fiible,  Paris,  for  to  read, 
A  piece  of  cunning,  trust  me,  for  the  nones, 
That  wealth  and  beauty  alter  men  to  stones ; 
How  Sslmacis,  resembling  idleness, 
Turns  H  men  to  women  all  through  wantonness ; 

•  power]  TUa  word  ii  omitted  in  the  4to. 

t  vhile\  i.  e.  until. 

X  »or(\  i.  e.  aet^  collection. 

§  iho\  i  e.  then,  of  old. 

II  Phorty»*  imp]  i,  e.  Phoroya'  oflkpring;  vis.  Hedaaa.— 
The4to.  "  Phordaa  ympc." 

^  HovB  StdmacU,  ruembljnff  idletUMi, 
Turns,  Ac]  That  Poele  had  an  eye  to  Ooldiiig's  EpiaUe 
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How  Pluto  raugbt  Queen  Ceres'  daughter  thence, 

And  what  did  follow  of  that  love-offence ; 

Of  Daphne  tum*d  into  the  laurel-tree. 

That  shows  a  mirror  of  virginity ; 

How  lair  Kardssus  tooting  on  his  shade,* 

Reproves  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vade;  t 

How  cunning  Philomela's  needle  tells 

What  force  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow  dwells ; 

What  pains  unhappy  souls  abide  in  hell. 

They  say  because  on  earth  they  liv*d  not  well,  — 

Ixion's  wheel,  proud  Tantal's  pining  woe, 

Prometheus'  torment,  and  a  many  lao^ 

How  Danaus'  daughters  ply  their  endless  task. 

What  toil  the  toil  of  Sisyphus  doth  ask : 

All  these  are  old  and  known  I  know,  yet,  if  thou 

wilt  have  any, 
Choose  some  of  these,  for,  trust  me,  else  (Enone 

hath  not  many. 
Par.  Nay,  what  thou  wilt :  but  sith  my  cun- 
ning not  compares  with  thine. 
Begin  some  toy  that  I  con  play  upon  this  pipe  of 

mine. 
(En.  There  is  a  pretty  sonnet,  then,  we  call  it 

CupicCt  Carte, 
**  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new,  pray  gods 

they  change  for  wone  1 " 
The  note  is  fine  and  quick  withal,  the  ditty  will 

agree, 
Paris,  with  that  same  vow  of  thine  upon  our 

poplar-tree. 

to  Leicester,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Mela- 
morpkMat  the  following  extracts  from  it  will  show; 


tt 


Hermaphrodite  and  Bolmacia  declare  that  idlenosso 
Is  cheefest  nuroe  and  cherisher  of  all  voluptaousnesso. 


As  for  example,  in  the  tale  of  Daphneo  turud  too  hay, 
A  myrror  of  virgiuitie  appeere  untoo  us  may. 


Narcissus  is  of  scomfulnesse  and  prydo  a  myrror 

deere, 
Where  beauties   fkding  vanitie  most  playuly  may 

appeere." 
*  How  fair  Nareuunu(oolin{j/ on  hU  shade]  Tooting  (vrhich 
generally  moans  prying,  searching  narrowly,)  is  hero— 
poring,  eagerly  gazing  on.    Fairfiuc  has ; 

"  As  in  his  spring  iVarcismu  tooting  laid." 

TaS90*s  Qod/ttjf  of  Bvlioiffne,  B.  xiv.  st.  66. 
f  vade]  I  e.  fade, 
t  moj  i  e.  more. 


Par,  No  better  thing ;  begin  it,  then :  (Enone, 
thou  shalt  see 
Our  music  figure  of  the  love  that  grows  'twizt 
thee  and  me. 

JiUy  ting:  cokd  uikiU  (Emoki  tingt,  h»  piptt. 

(En,  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair. 
As  fair  os  any  may  be ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 
Par.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair. 
As  fair  ss  any  may  be; 
Thy  love  is  fiiir  for  thee  alone, 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
(En,  My  love  Is  fair,  my  love  is  gay. 
As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay. 
My  merry  merry  merry  roundly. 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  I 
Both.  They  that  do  change,  &c. 
(En.  Fair  and  fair,  &c. 
Par.  Fair  and  fair,  &c. 

Thy  love  is  fair,  &c 
(En.  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sbg. 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  his  lovely  praisea  ring 
My  merry  merry  roundelays, 
Amen  to  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change,  &c. 
Par.  They  that  do  change,  &c 
Both,  Fair  and  fair,  &c. 

The  9ong  being  ended,  thejf  rise. 

(En.  Sweet   shepherd,  for  (Enone's  sake  be 
cunning  in  this  song, 

And  keep  thy  love,  and  love  thy  choice,  or  else 
thou  dost  her  wrong. 
Par,  My  vow  is  made  and  witnessM,  the  pop- 
lar will  not  start. 

Nor  shall  the  nymph  (Enone's  love  from  forth 
my  breathing  heart 

I  will  go  bring  thee  on  thy  way,  my  flock  are 
here  behind. 

And  I  will  have  a  lover's  fee ;  they  say,  unkiss'd 
unkind.  [Exeimt. 
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SCENA  L 
SiUer  Juno,  PallaSi  and  Vbkus. 

Yen.  ex  But  pray  you,  tell  me,  Juno,  was  it  so, 
abrupto.  As  Pallas  told  me  hero  the  tale  of 

Echo? 
Juno.  She  was  a  nymph   indeed,  as   Pallas 
tells, 
A  walker,  such  as  in  these  thickets  dwells ; 
And  as  she  told  what  subtle  juggling  pranks 
She  play*d  with  Juno,  so  she  told  her  thanks : 
A  tattling  trull  to  come  at  every  call, 
And  now,  forsooth,  nor  tongue  nor  life  at  all. 
And  though  perhaps  she  was  a  help  to  Jove, 
And  held  me  chat  while  he  might  court  his 

love, 
£eli&ve  me,  dames,  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
He  took  but  little  pleasure  in  the  minion ; 
And  whatsoe'er  his  scapes  have  been  beside, 
Dare  say  for  him,  'a  never  stray 'd  so  wide : 
A  lovely  nut-brown  lass  or  lusty  trull 
Have  power  perhaps  to  make  a  god  a  bull. 

Fism  Qi'amercy,  gentle  Juno,  for  that  jest ; 
I'  faith,  that  item  was  worth  all  the  rest 

Pal.  No  matter,  Venus,  howsoe'er  you  scorn, 
Hy  father  Jove  at  that  time  ware  the  horn. 
Juno.  Had  every  wanton  god  above,  Venus,  not 
better  luck, 
Then  heaven  would  be  a  pleasant  park,  and  Mars 
a  lusty  buck. 
Ven.  Tut,  Mars  hath  horns  to  butt  withal, 
although  no  bull  *a  shows, 
'A  never  needs  l^o  mask  in  nets,  'a  fears  no  jealous 
froee.* 
Juno.  Forsooth,  the  better  is  his  turn,  for,  if  'a 
speak  too  loud. 
Must  find  some  shift  to  shadow  him,  a  net  or  else 
a  doud. 
Pal.  No  more  of  this,  fiur  goddesses;  unrip  not 
80  your  shames. 
To  stand  all  naked  to  the  world,  that  bene  such 
heavenly  dames. 
Juno.  Nay,  Pallas,  that's  a  common  trick  with 
Venus  well  we  know. 
And  all  the  gods  in  heaven  have  seen  her  naked 
long  ago. 


•  /net]  1 0.  frowg. 


VeiL  And  then  she  was  so  fair  and  bright,  so  * 

lovely  and  so  trim, 
As  Mars  is  but  for  Venus'  tooth,  and  she  wiU 

sport  with  him : 
And,  but  me  list  not  here  to  make  oomparison 

with  Jove, 
Mars  is  no  ranger,  Juno,  he,  in  every  open  grove. 
PaL  Too  much  of  this:  we  wander  £sr,  the 

skies  begin  to  scowl ; 
Retire  we  to  Diana's  bower,  the  weather  will  be 

foul. 

The  ttorm  being  pott  of  thunder  and  Uffhtning,  and  Ats 
having  trundUd  the  ball  uUo  plaee,  crjfinfft  "Fatom 
TroJflB,"  Juno  takei  it  up. 

Juno.  Pallas,  the  storm  is  past  and  gone,  and 
Phoebus  dears  the  skies, 
An  ],  lo,  behold  a  ball  of  gold,  a  fair  and  worthy 
prize! 
Ven.  This  posy  wills  the  apple  to  the  fairest 
given  be; 
Then  is  it  mine,  for  Venus  hight  the  fiurest  of 
the  three. 
Pal,  The  fairest  here,  as  fair  is  mean^  am  I, 
ye  do  me  wrong ; 
And  if  the  fairest  have  it  must,  to  me  it  doth 
belong. 
Juno.  Then  Juno  may  it  not  enjoy,  so  every 
one  says  no. 
But  I  will  prove  myself  the  fairest,  ere  I  lose  it  so. 

[Thejf  rtad  the  pofjf. 

The  brieft  Ib  this,  Ddur  pulcherrifMB, 
Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  be. 
The  fairest  of  the  three, — and  I  am  she. 

Pal.  Iktur  pvlcherrimai. 
Let  this  unto  the  fedrest  given  be, 
The  fairest  of  the  three, — ^and  I  am  she. 

Ven,  Detur  pulcherrimat 
Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  be, 
The  fairest  of  the  three, — and  I  am  she. 

Juno.  My  face  is  fair ;  but  yet  the  majesty. 
That  all  the  gods  in  heaven  have  seen  in  me^ 
Have  made  them  choose  me,  of  the  planets  seven. 
To  be  the  wife  of  Jove  and  queen  of  heaven. 
If,  then,  this  prize  be  but  bequeath'd  to  beauty. 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prixe  am  L 


•  to]  The4to.  "and." 

t  bri^]  La.  writing,— posy. 
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Va^  That  YeniiB  is  the  fairest^  this  doth  prove, 
That  Yenus  is  the  lorely  Queen  of  Loye: 
The  name  of  Venus  is  indeed  but  beauty, 
And  men  me  fairest  call  per  excellency. 
If,  then,  this  prize  be  but  bequeath'd  to  beauty, 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 

Pak  To  stand  on  terms  of  beauty  as  you  take  it, 
Believe  me,  ladies,  is  but  to  mistake  it» 
The  beauty  that  this  subtle  prize  must  win, 
Ko  outward  beauty  bight,  but  dwells  within ; 
And  sift  it  as  you  please^  and  you  shall  find, 
This  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind  : 
This  fairness,  virtue  hight  in  general. 
That  many  branches  hath  in  special ;  ' 
This  beauty  wisdom  hight,  whereof  am  I, 
By  heaven  appointed,  goddess  worthily. 
And  look  how  much  the  mind,  the  better  part^ 
Doth  overpass  the  body  in  desert^ 
So  much  the  nustreas  of  those  gifts  divine 
Excels  thy  beauty,  and  that  state  of  thine. 
Then,  if  this  prize  be  thus  bequeath'd  to  beauty, 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 

Ven,  Kay,  Pallas,  by  your  leave  you  wander 
clean: 
We  must  not  construe  *  hereof  as  you  mean, 
But  take  the  sense  as  it  is  plainly  meant ; 
And  let  the  fairest  ha't,  I  am  content. 

Pal,  Our  reasons  will  be  infinite,  I  trow. 
Unless  unto  some  other  point  we  grow : 
But  first  here's  none,  methinks,  dispos'd  to  yield. 
And  none  but  will  with  words  maintain  the  field. 

Juno*  Then,  if  you  will,  t'  avoid  a  tedious 
Hefer  it  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge ;        [grudge, 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  cometh  next  in  place, 
Let  him  bestow  the  ball  and  end  the  case. 

Ven,  So  can  it  not  go  wrong  with  me  at  all.t 

Pal»  I  am  agreed,  however  it  befal : 
And  yet  by  common  doom,  so  may  it  be, 
I  may  be  said  the  furest  of  the  three. 

Juno.  Then  yonder,  lo,  that  shepherd  swain  is 
That  must  be  umpire  in  this  controversy!      [he, 

Snter  Paxo, 
Vm,  Juno,  in  happy  time,  I  do  accept  the 
man; 
It  seemeth  by  his  looks  some  skill  of  love  he  can4 
Par.  {aside.}  The  nymph  Is  gone,  and  I,  all 
solitary. 
Must  wend  to  tend  my  charge,  oppreas'd  with 
melancholy. 

•  CQfuirvt]  The  4to,  "constor."   See  note  ♦,  p.  200, 
aeo.  ool.  * 

i  nuaiaU]  The  4to.  "fM  not  at  oL** 
t  eon]  i  e.  knowi^— has. 


This  day  (or  else  me  fails  my  shepherd's  skill) 
Will  tide  me  passing  good  or  passing  ilL 

Jvno.  Shepherd,  abash  not,  though  at  sudden 
Thou  be  arriv'd  by  ignorance  among  us,      [thus 
Not  earthly  but  divine,  and  goddesses  all  three ; 
Juno,  Pallas,  Venus,  these  our  titles  be. 
Nor  fear  to  speak  for  reverence  of  the  place. 
Chosen  to  end  a  hard  and  doubtful  case. 
This  apple,  lo,  (nor  ask  thou  whence  it  came,) 
Is  to  be  given  unto  the  fairest  dame  ! 
And  &ire8t  is^  nor  she,  nor  she,  but  she 
Whom,  shepherd,  thou  shalt  fairest  name  to  be. 
This  is  thy  charge ;  fulfil  without  offence. 
And  she  that  wins  shall  give  thee  recompense. 
Pal,  Dread  not  to  speak,  for  we  have  chosen 
thee, 
Sith  in  this  *  case  we  can  no  judges  be. 

Ven,  And,  shepherd,  say  that  I  the  fiurest  am, 
And  thou  shalt  win  good  guerdon  for  the  same. 
Juno*  Nay,  shepherd,  look  upon  my  stately 
grace. 
Because  the  pomp  that  longs  to  Juno's  mace 
Thou  t  mayst  not  see ;  and  think  Queen  Juno's 

name. 
To  whom  old  shepherds  title  works  of  fimie. 
Is  mighty,  and  may  easily  su£Bce, 
At  Phcebe's  hand,t  to  gain  a  golden  prize. 
And  for  thy  meed,  sith  I  am  queen  of  riches, 
Shepherd,§  I  will  reward  thee  with  great  mo- 
narchies, 
Empires,  and  kingdoms,  heaps  of  massy  gold. 
Sceptres  and  diadems  curious  to  behold, 

*  thii]  The  4to.  **  thie." 

t  Tkou]  Tho4to.  **They." 

S  At  Phab^t  hand,  &o.J  The  4to.  '*At  Fhebus  hand,'* 
^o.— "The  Editor  coojecturea  *  Phoebe's,'  but  surely  not 
correctiy ;  for  Juno,  who  \b  spei^ng,  could  not  foreeee 
that  the  prize  was  to  be  bestowed  by  Phoebe  or  Diana. 
It  was  an  afterthought.  The  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
word  '  Phoebus' '  in  the  text  is  certainly  not  clear ;  and 
we  think  that  the  error  may  be  deeper  than  a  misprint 
in  the  Uwt  syllable."  Rev.  /.  Mi^ord,^^€nL  Mag.  for 
Feby.  1883,  p.  101. 

I  still  think  that  "PhoBbe**'  is  right.  Compare,  in 
p.  8M,  first  col., 

**  It  rests  in  fine,  for  to  confirm  my  talk, 
Te  deign  to  pass  along  to  JHan't  walk ; 
Where  she  amonf;  her  troop  of  maids  attends 
The  fiiir  arriyal  of  her  welcome  friends  " ; 

and,  in  p.  353,  first  ool.» 

*'  Where  PhaAe  means  to  make  this  meeting  royal" 

Again,  after  Diana  has  assigned  the  golden  apple  to 
Qneen  Elisabeth,  Juno  says 

'*  The  Queen  of  Heayen  yields  at  PhtA^a  (foom," 

p.  3<K),  sec  ooT., 
where  (let  it  be  particularly  noticed)  the  4to.  has,  by  a 
misprint,  ''Fhcebos  doom.'* 
I  Shepherd]  Qy.  an  interpolation  f 
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Rich  robes,  of  sumptuous  workmanship  and  cost, 
And  thousand  things  whereof  I  make  no  boast : 
The  mould  whereon  thou  treadest  shall  be  of 

Tagua'  sands, 
And  Xanthus  shall  run  liquid  gold  for  thee  to 

wash  thy  hands; 
And  if  thou  like  to  tend  thy  flock,  and  not  fix)m 

them  to  fly, 
Their  fleeces  shall  be  ourlM  gold  to  please  their 

master's  eye ; 
And  last,  to  set  thy  heart  on  flre^  give  this  one 

fruit  to  me, 
And,  shepherd,  lo,  this  tree  of  gold  will  I  bestow 

on  theet 

Jnvo*B  Show. 

A  Tnt  of  Gold  ritu,  laden  vith  diademt  and  crowns 

o/goUL  ^ 

The  ground  whereon  it  grows,  the  grass,  the 
root  of  gold. 

The  body  and  the  bark  of  gold,  all  glistering  to 

behold. 
The  leaves  of  bnmish'd  gold,  the  fruits  that 

thereon  grow 
Are  diadems  set  with  pearl  in  gold,  in  gorgeous 

glistering  show; 
And  if  this  tree  of  gold  in  lieu  may  not  suffice, 
Require  a  grove  of  golden  trees,  so  Juno  bear  the 

prize.  [The  Tree  sinkB, 

PaiL  He  list  not  tempt  thee  with  decaying 

wealth. 
Which  is  embas'd  by  want  of  lusty  health ; 
But  if  thou  have  a  mind  to  fly  above, 
T-crown*d  with  £sune^  near  to  the  seat  of  Jove, 
If  thou  aspire  to  wisdom's  worthiness. 
Whereof  thou  *  mayst  not  see  the  brightness, 
If  thou  desire  honour  of  chivalry. 
To  be  renown'd  for  happy  victory. 
To  fight  it  out,  and  in  the  champaign  field 
To  shroud  thee  under  Pallas*  warlike  shield, 
To  prance  on  barbM  steeds,  this  honour,  lo. 
Myself  for  guerdon  shall  on  thee  bestow ! 
And  for  encouragement,  that  thou  mayst  see 
What  famous  knights  Dame  Pallas'  warriors  be. 
Behold  in  Pallas'  honour  here  they  come. 
Marching  along  with  sound  of  thundering  drum. 

Pallas*  Show. 

EtUtr  Nine  Knights  in  armour^  trtading  a  warlike  almain,  t 
by  drum  andjlfe;  and  then  ihty  having  marched  forth 
again^  Vikus  tptaks. 

Veil,  Come,  shepherd,  come,  sweet  shepherd, 

look  on  me. 

These  bene  too  hot  alarums  these  for  thee  : 

*  Whereof  thou,  ^.]  Perhaps  a  slightly  mutilated  lino, 
t  a<main]  Or  aUetMmde,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  dauce. 


But  if  thou  wilt  give  me  the  golden  ball, 
Cupid  my  boy  shall  ha't  to  play  withal. 
That,  whensoever  this  apple  he  shall  see, 
The  God  of  Love  himself  shall  think  on  thee. 
And  bid  thee  look  and   choose,  and   he  will 

wound 
Whereso  thy  fancy's  object  shall  be  found ; 
And  lightly  *  when  he  shoots  he  doth  not  miss  : 
And  I  will  give  thee  many  a  lovelyt  kiss, 
And  come  and  play  with  thee  on  Ida  here ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  a  face  that  hath  no  peer, 
A  gallant  girl,  a  lusty  minion  trull, 
That  can  give  sport  to  thee  thy  bellyfuUf 
To  ravisbr  all  thy  beating  veins  with  joy» 
Here  is  a  lass  of  Venus'  court,  my  boy, 
Here,  gentle  shepherd,  here*s  for  thee  a  piece, 
The  fairest  face»  the  flower  of  gallant  Greece. 

TiNus'  Show. 

StUer  Hblek  in  her  Inuvery,  with  four  Cupids  aUendma  on 
her,  each  having  his  fan  in  his  hand  to  fanfrtth  air  in 
her  face:  she  sings  as  foUowt. 

Se  Diana  nel  cido  ^  una  tteUa 
Chiara  e  lucente,  plena  di  eplendon, 
Cfie  porgt  hie*  alV  affanato  eiiore  ; 
Se  Diana  ndfemo  i  una  dea, 
Che  da  conforto  aW  anime  dannate, 
Che  per  avMV  sen  morte  deeperaU  ; 
Se  Diana,  ch*  in  terra  i  delle  nin/e 
Jieina  imperatira  di  dolci  fi^t 
Tra  hoech*  e  telve  da  morte  a  pa$tort ; 
lo  ton  fin  Diana  dclce  e  rara, 
Che  con  li  ffnardi  to  poMofar  guerra 
A  Dian*  infem*,  in  cieh,  t  in  terra,    [Exit, 
Par.  Most  heavenly  dames,  was  never  man  as  I, 
Poor  shepherd  swain,  so  happy  and  unhappy ; 
The  least  of  these  delights  that  you  devise. 
Able  to  rape  and  dazzle  human  eyes. 
But  since  my  silence  may  not  pardon'd  be. 
And  I  appoint  which  is  the  fairest  she. 
Pardon,  most  sacred  dames,  sith  one,  not  all. 
By  Paris*  doom  must  have  this  golden  ball* 
Thy  beauty,  stately  Juno,  dame  divine. 
That  like  to  Phoebus'  golden  beams  doth  shine. 
Approves  itself  to  be  most  excellent; 
But  that  fair  face  that  doth  me  most  content, 
Sith  fair,  fair  dames,  is  neither  she  nor  »he. 
But  she  whom  I  shall  fairest  deem  to  be, 
That  face  is  hers  that  hight  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Whose  sweetness  doth  both  gods  and  creaturee 
move ; 


*  lighily]  i.  e.  commonly,  usually. 
\  lovdy]  Bee  note  *,  p.  180,  flr«t  col. 
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And  if  the  fairest  face  deserre  the  hall, 
Fair  YenuB,  ladies,  bears  it  from  ye  all. 

[Oivet  the  golden  ball  to  Yemu& 

Vim.    And  in  this    ball    doth  Venus   more 
delight 
Than  in  her  lovelj  boy  fair  Cupid*B  sight 
Come,  shepherd,  come;   sweet   Venus  is  thy 

friend ; 
No  matter  how  thou  other  gods  offend. 

[Venub  takea  Tarib  awiy  vUh  her. 


Juno.  But  he  shall  rue  and  ban  the  dismal 
day 
Wherein  his  Venus  bare  the  ball  away ; 
And   hearen   and   earth  just  witnesses    shall 

be, 
I  will  revenge  it  on  his  progeny. 
Pal.  Well,  Juno,  whether  we   be   lief*  or 
loth, 

Venus  hath  got  the  apple  from  us  both. 

IBxeuni, 


ACT  III. 


SCENA  I. 


JMer  Couxf,  vho  iingt  Mt  peutUm  of  love. 

0  gentle  Love,  ungentle  for  thy  deed. 

Thou  mak'st  my  heart 

A  bloody  mark 
With  piercing  shot  to  bleed! 
Shoot  soft,  sweet  Love,  for  fear  thou  shoot  amiss, 

For  fear  too  keen 

Thy  arrows  been, 
And  hit  the  heart  where  my  belovM  is. 
Too  fair  that  fortune  were,  nor  ne?er  I 

Shall  be  so  blest, 

Among  the  rest. 
That  Love  shall  seize  on  her  by  sympathy. 
Then  since  with  Love  my  prayers  bear  no  boot, 

This  doth  remain 

To  ease  *  my  pain, 

I  take  the  wound,  and  die  at  Venus'  foot. 

{SxU. 

SiUer  HoBBnroL,  Diooon,  and  Thsnot. 

Jlob,  Poor  Colin,  woeful  man,  thy  life  for- 
spoke  by  love, 
What  uncouth  fit,  what  malady,  is  this  that  thou 
doet  prove  ? 
Dig.  Or  Love  is  void  of  physic  clean,  or  Love's 
our  common  wrack. 
That  gives  us  bane  to  bring  us  low,  and  let[B] 
us  medicine  lack. 
Hob.  That  ever  Love  had  rererenco  'mong 
silly  shepherd  swains  f 
Belike  that  humour  hurts  them  most  that  most 
might  be  their  pain& 


*  0Me]  So  in  SngUuuCi  Hdican^  1600,  where  this  song  is 
printed  with  PeeWi  signatoro.— The  4to.  *'  cease." 


The.  Hobbm,  it  is  some  other  god  that  che- 
*  risheth  their  f  sheep, 

For  sure  this  Love  doth  nothing  else  but  make 
our  herdmen  weep. 
Dig.  And  what  a  hap  is  this^  I  pray,  when  all 
our  woods  rejoice. 
For  Colin  thus  to  be  denied  his  young  and  lovely 
choice  ] 
2%€.  She  bight  indeed  so  fresh  and  fair  that 
well  it  ia  for  thee, 
Colin,  and  kind^  hath  been  thy  Mend,  that 
Cupid  could  not  see. 
ffoh.    And    whither   wends    yon    thriveless 
swain  1  like  to  the  stricken  deer, 
Seeks  he  dictamnum  §  for  his  wound  within  our 
forest  here  ? 
Dig.  He  wends  to  greet  the  Queen  of  Love, 
that  in  these  woods  doth  won,|| 
With  mirthless  lays  to  make  complaint  to  Venus 
of  her  son. 
The.  Ah,  Colin,  thou  art  all  deceiv'dl  she 
dallies  with  the  boy, 
And  winks  at  all  his  wanton  pranks,  and  thinks 
thy  love  a  toy. 
Hob.  Then  leave  him  to  his  luckless  love,  let 
him  abide  his  hie ; 
The  sore  is  rankled  all  too  far^  our  comfort  comes 
too  late* 
Dig.  Though  Thestylis  the  scorpion  be  that 
breaks  his  sweet  assault, 
Yet  will  RhamnusiaH  vengeance  take  on  her  dis- 
dainful fault. 


•  lHr]The4to.  "leyae." 

t  tikcir] The 4ta  "her";  which iasometimee equivalent 
to->their :  but  I  have  not  retained  it  hero,  beoauaa  "their" 
occoTB  in  the  preceding  line.  [t  fnnd]  i.  c.  nature. 

I  dietamnum}  The  4to.  "Dictamum."-8ee  note  {,  p. 
80&,  first  col.  I]  won]  i.  e.  dwell,— haunt 

5  Hhamnutial  i.  e.  Nemesis,  so  called  from  Bhamnus 
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I%«.  Lo,  yonder  comei  the  loyely  nympb,  thai 
in  these  Ida  vales 
Plays  with  Amyntas'  lusty  boy^  and  coys  *  him 
in  the  dales ! 
jffb&.  Thenot»  methlnks  her  cheer  f  is  chang'd, 
her  mirthful  looks  are  laid, 
She  frolics  not;   pray  god,  the  lad  have  not 
beguil'd  t  the  maid  1 


SAterO&soKK  with  a  wreath  qf  poplar  en  Jurkud. 

(En,  [atide.'l  Beguil'd,  disdain'd,  and  out  of 
love  t  Live  long;  thou  poplar^tree. 
And  let  thy  letters  grow  in  length,  to  witness 

this  with  me. 
Ah,  Venus,  but  for  reverence  unto  thy  sacred 

name, 
To  steal  a  silly  maiden's  love,  I  might  account  it 

blame ! 
And  if  the  tales  be  true  I  hear,  and  blush  for  to 

recite. 
Thou  dost  me  wrong  to  leave  the  plains  and 

dally  out  of  sight. 
False  Paris,  this  was  not  thy  vow,  when  thou  and 

I  were  one. 
To  range  and  change  old  love  for  new ;  but  now 

those  days  be  gone. 
But  I  will  find  the  goddess  out,  that  she  thy  vow 

may  read. 
And  fill  these  woods  with  my  laments  for  thy 
unhappy  deed. 
i7(o6.  So  £Eur  a  fiice,  so  foul  a  thought  to 
harbour  in  his  breast ! 
Thy  hope  consum'd,  poor  nymph,  thy  hap  is 
worse  than  all  the  rest 
(Elk  Ah,  shepherds,  you  bin  full  of  wiles,  and 
whet  your  wits  on  books, 
And  rape  poor  maids  with  pipes  and  songs,  and 
sweet  alluring  looks  1^ 
Dig,   Mis-speak  not  all  for  his  amiss  ;$  theit) 
bin  that  keopen  flocks, 
That  never  chose  but  once,  nor  yet  beguiled  love 
with  mocks. 
(Efu  False  Paris,  he  is  none  of  those;  his 
trothless  double  deed 
Will  hurt  a  many  shepherds  else  that  might  go 
nigh  to  speed. 


in  Attica,  where  were  her  temple  and  statue.    Our  old 
dramatists  were  fond  of  this  sounding  title. 

*  coyt\  i.  e.  caresses,  soothes,  sttvkes. 

t  ehser\  1.  e.  air,  look. 

I  heipiiVd^  The4to.  "beguide," 

f  amUi]  i.  e.  fkulL 


The.  Poor  Colin,  that  is  111  for  thee,  that  art 
as  true  in  trust 
To  thy  sweet  smart  as  to  his  nymph  Paris  hath 
bin  unjust^ 
(En,  Ah,  well  is  she  hath  Colin  won,  that  nill* 
no  other  love  I 
And  woe  is  me,  my  luck  ii  Ioib^  my  pains  no  pity 
move  ! 
Sob,  Farewell,  fair  nymph,  sith  he  must  heal 
alone  that  gave  the  wound ; 
There  grows  no  herb  of  such  effect  upon  Dame 
Nature's  ground. 

\Bx€iaa  HoBSXKO^  Diooov,  and  Tbzvot. 

Snter  Mkbcurt  wth  Vulcak's  Qfclope. 

Mer.  Here  is  a  nymph  that  sadly  aits,  and  she 
beleek  f 
Can  tell  some  news,  Pyracmon,  of  the  jolly  swain 

we  seek : 
Dare  wage  my  wings,  the  Isss  doth  love,  she 

looks  so  bleak  and  thin ; 
And  'tis  for  anger  or  for  grief:  but  I  will  talk 
begin. 
(En,  {aside,'\  Break  out,  poor  heart,  and  make 
complaint,  the  mountain  flocks  to  move, 
\Vhat  proud  repulse  and  thankless  scorn  thou 
hast  receiv'd  of  love. 
Mer,  She  singeth ;  sirs,  be  hush'd  a  while. 

GBnoxe  timgt  ai  the  tite, 

(Enone'8  Complaint, 

Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  tragic  Bonga, 
With  mournful  tunes,  in  stole  of  dismal  hue. 
Assist  a  silly  nymph  to  wail  her  woe. 
And  leave  thy  lusty  company  behind. 

Thout  luckless  wreath  1  becomes  not  me  to  wear 
The  poplar-tree  for  triumph  of  my  love : 
Then,  as  my  joy,  my  pride  of  love,  is  left^ 
Be  thou  unclothed  of  thy  lovely  green ; 

And  in  thy  leaves  my  fortune  §  written  be. 
And  them  ||  some  gentle  wind  let  blow  abroad. 
That  all  the  world  may  see  how  false  of  love 
False  Paris  hath  to  his  (Knone  been. 

♦  nilC]  i.  e.  will  not. 

t  ehebdeek]qj.  "ehe  tovaheUdt''l^bdtek,i.9,  belike. 
—The  4to.  "belike":  but  compare  our  author's  Thk  of 
Troy/ 

"  Unwares  to  wreak  Patrodus*  death  Medt, 
He  slays  a  peerless  Trojan  for  a  Greek." 

t  Thou]  Enffiand'e  IltUcm,  where  (Enone's  CompUint 
ia  printed  with  Peele's  signature^  **This.** 
f  fortune]  S,  H,  ••fortunes." 
II  fAmJiT.  ir.  "then." 
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l%e  umg  tmied,  (Eiroira  tiUing  itUl,  Ubbcubt  tpecJct. 
Mtr.  Qood  day,  fair  maid;  weary  belike  with 

followiDg  of  your  game, 
I  wiflh  thee  cumiing  at  thy  will^  to  spare  or  atxike 

the  same. 
(En.  I  thank  you,  air;  my  game  is  qoick,  and 

rida  *  a  length  of  ground. 
And  yet  I  am  deceiVd,  or  else  'a  hod  a  deadly 

wound. 
Mer^  Tour  hand  perhaps  did  swerve  awry.f 
(En,  Or  else  it  was  my  heart 

Mer,  Then  sure  'a  plied  his  footmanship. 
(En,  *A  play'd  a  ranging  part. 

Mer,  Tou  should  have  given  a  deeper  wound. 
(En,  I  could  not  that  for  pity. 

Mer,  You  should  have  ey'd  him  better,  then. 
(En.  Blind  love  was  not  so  witty. 

Mer.  Why,  tell  me,  sweet,  are  you  in  lovel 
(En.  Or  would  I  were  not  so. 

Mer.  Te  mean  because  'a  does  ye  wrong. 
(En.  Perdy^I  the  more  my  woe. 

Mer,  Why,  mean  ye  Love,  or  him  ye  lov'd  1 
(En.  Well  may  I  mean  them  both. 

Mer,  Is  Love  to  blame) 
(En.  The  Queen  of  Love  hath  made  him 

false  his  troth. 
Mer,  Mean  ye,  indeed,  the  Queen  of  Love  ? 
(En.  Even  wanton  Cupid's  dame. 

Mer.  Why,  was  thy  love  so  lovely,  then  ? 
(En,  His  beauty  hight  his  shame ; 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green. 
Mer.  Is  he  a  shepherd,  than  ?$ 

(En,  And  sometime  kept  a  bleating  flock. 
Mer.  Enough,  this  is  the  man. 

Where  wons  ||  he,  then  ? 

(En.  About  these  woods,  far  from  the  poplar- 
tree. 
Mer.  What  poplar  mean  ye  ?  [me. 

(En,  Witness  of  the  vows  'twiztH  him  and 
And  come  and  wend  a  little  way,  and  you  shall 

see  his  skill. 
Mer.  Sin,  tarry  you. 
(En.  Kay,  let  them  go. 

Mer»  Nay,  not  unless  you  will. 

Stay,  nymph,  and  hark**  what  I  say  of  him  thou 

blamest  so. 
And,  credit  me,  I  have  a  sad  discouzse  to  tell 

thee  ere  I  go* 

*  rid»]  1.  e.  olears. 

t  cutny]  The4to.  "awaTio.** 

t  Ptrdp]  L  e.  par  JHeu,yvriiy. 

I  than]  A  form  of  thm:  see  note  *,  p.  20C,  see.  cul. 

n  woiuj  i.  e.  dwdlfl. 

1  7vtoJ  Th6  4to.  "betwixt." 

••*arJr]Qy.  "harkea''t 


Enow   then,  my  pretty  mops,  that   I   hight 

Mercury, 
The  messenger  of  heaven,  and  hither  fly, 
To  seize  upon  the  man  whom  thou  dost  love. 
To  summon  him  before  my  father  Jove, 
To  answer  matter  of  great  consequence : 
And  Jove  himself  will  not  be  long  from  hence. 
(En.  Sweet  Mercuiy,  and  have  poor  (Enon's 

cries 
For  Paris'  fault  y-pierc'd*  th'  unpartial  skies  t 
Mer.  The  same  is  he,  that  jolly  shepherd's 

swain. 
(En.  His  flock  do  graze  upon  Aurora's  plain. 
The  colour  of  his  coat  is  lusty  green ; 
That  would  these  eyes  of  mine  had  never  seen 
His  'ticing  curled  hair,  his  front  of  ivory. 
Then  had  not  I,  poor  I,  bin  unhappy. 
Mer.  No  marvel,  wench,  although  we  cannot 

find  him. 
When  all  too  late  the  Queen  of  Heaven  doth 

mind  him. 
But  if  thou  wilt  have  physic  for  thy  sore. 
Mind  him  who  list,  remember  thou   him  no 

more. 
And  find  some  other  game,  and  get  thee  gone ; 
For  here  will  lusty  suitors  come  anon, 
Too  hot  and  lusty  t  for  thy  dying  vein. 
Such  as  ne'er  wont  X  to  make  their  suits  in  vain. 

[SxU  mth  (Ac  Cyclops* 

(En.  I  will  go  sit  and  pine  under  the  poplar- 
tree. 
And  write  my  answer  to  his  vow,  that  every  eye 
may  see.  [Exit. 


SCENA  II. 
Enter  Vbxub,  Pabib^  and  a  company  ({^Shepherds. 

Ven.  Shepherds,  I  am  content,  for  this  sweet 

shepherd's  sake, 
A  strange  revenge  upon  the  maid  and  her  disdain 

to  take. 
Let    Coliu's  corpse  be  brought  in  place,  and 

buried  $  in  the  plain. 
And  let  this  be  the  verse.  The  lore  vhom  2%et- 

tylia  hath  $lain. 
And,  trust  me,  I  will  elude  my  sod  for  partiality, 
That  gave  the  swain  so  deep  a  wound,  and  let  her 

scape  him  by. 

•  f-pierc*d\  The  4to.  "ypolrccat" 
t  I«j(y]  Repeated,  it  would  seem,  by  mlstako  from  the 
preceding  line. 
t  n£tr  went]  The  4to.  "were  monte." 
I  bwritd]  The4to.  "buned." 
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First  Shep.  Alas  that  ever  Love  was  blind,  to 

shoot  80  far  amiss  ! 

Ven.  Cupid  my  son  was  more  to  blame,  the 

fault  not  mine,  but  his. 

[Bxiunt  Shepherds. 

Par.  0  madam,  if  yourself  would  deign  the 

handling  of  the  bow. 

Albeit  it  be  a  task,  yourself  more  skill,  more 

justice  know. 

Ven.  Sweet  shepherd,  didst  thou  ever  level 

Par.  Lady,  a  little  once. 

Ven.  And  art  thou  chong'd  ? 

Par,    Fair  Queen  of  Love,  I  lov*d  not  all 

attonce.* 

Ven,  Well,  wanton,  wert  thou  wounded  bo 

deep  as  some  have  been. 

It  were  a  cunning  cure  to  heal,  and  rueful  to  be 

seen. 

Par,    But  tell  me,  gracious  goddess,  for  a 

start  t  and  false  offence 

Hath  Venus  or  her  son  the  power  at  pleasure  to 

dispense  ? 

Ven.  My  boy,  I  will  instruct  thee  in  a  piece  of 

poetry, 

That  haply  erst  thou  hast  not  heard:  in  hell 

there  is  a  tree. 

Where  once  a-day  do  sleep  the  souls  of  false  for- 

sworen  lovers. 

With  open  hearts;  and  there  about  in  swarms  the 

number  hovers 

Of  poor  forsaken  ghosts,  whose  wings  from  off 

this  tree  do  beat 

Kound  drops  of  fiery  Phlegethon  to  scorch  false 

hearts  with  heat. 

This  pain  did  Venus  and  her  son  entreat  the 

prince  of  hell 

T  impose  to  such  as  faithless  were  to  such  as 

lov*d  them  well : 

And,  therefore,  this,  my  lovely  boy,  fair  Venus 

doth  advise  thee. 

Be  true  and  steadfast  in  thy  love,  beware  thou 

do  disguise  thee ; 

For  he  that  makes  but  love  a  jest,  when  pleaseth 

him  to  start, 

Shall  feel  those  fiery  water-drops  consume  his 

faithless  heart. 

Par.  Is  Venus  and  her  son  so  full  of  justice 

and  severity  1 

Ven.  Pity  it  were  that  love  should  not  be 

linkdd  with  indifferency. 


•  aOonee]  For  "at  once." 

t  a  ttart]  Compare  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  next 
speech. 


However  lovers  can  exclaim  for  hard  saocees 

love, 
Trust  me,  some  more  than  common  cause  fcha^ 

painful  hap  doth  move : 
And  Cupid's  bow  is  not  alone  his  triumph,  bu^ 

his  rod; 
Nor  is  he  only  but  a  boy,  he  hlght  a  mighty  god  ; 
And  they  that  do  him  reverence  have  reason  for 

the  same. 
His  shafts  keep  heaven  and  earth  in  awe,  and 

shape  rewards  for  shame. 
Par.  And  hath  he  reason  to  maintain  Yfhj 

Colin  died  for  love  ? 
Ven,  Tea,  reason  good,  I  warrant  thee,    in 

right  it  might  behove. 
Par.  Then  be  the  name  of  Love  adoi'd ;  his 

bow  is  full  of  might, 
His  wounds  are  all  but  for  desert,  his  laws  are  all 

but  right. 
Ven.*  Well,  for  this  once  me  list  apply  mj 

speeches  to  thy  sense. 
And  Thestylis  shall  feel  the  pain  for  Lovers 

supposed  offence. 

The  Bhepherda  bring  in  Oouk's  hearse,  Mnpiiifr, 

Welladay,  welladay,  poor  Colin,  thou  art  going 
to  the  ground. 
The  love  whom  Thestylis  t  hath  slain, 
Hard  heart,  fair  face,  fraught  with  disdain. 
Disdain  in  love  a  deadly  wound. 
Wound  her,  sweet  Love,  so  deep  again. 
That  she  may  feel  the  dying  pain 
Of  this  unhappy  shepherd's  swaiu, 
And  die  for  love  as  Colin  died,  as  Colin  died. 
Ven.  Shepherds,  abide;  let  Colin's  corpse  be 
witness  of  the  pain 
That  Thestylis  endures  in  love,  a  plague  for  her 

disdain. 
Behold  the  organ  of  our  wrath,  this  rusty  churl 

is  he; 
She   dotes  on  his  ill-favour'd  face,  so  macb 
accurs'd  is  she. 


Enitr  afoul  crooktd  Churl,  with  Tbsbttus  a  fair  Lut,  iiik9 
vcoi  him,  and  $inff*  an  old  tong  caUrd  The  Wooiag  of 
Colman :  he  craJbMHy  r0ue<  htr,  andgoa  cvt  ((fpiut: 
ahd  tarria  bdiind. 

Par.  Ah,  poor  unhappy  Thestylis,  unpitied  is 

thy  pain ! 
Ven.  Her  fortune  not  unlike  to  hen  ^  whom 

cruel  thou  hast  slain. 

•  Ven.'i  Omitted  in  the  4to. 

f  Thalyli»\  The4to.  "Theatis."  . 

J  Ami  The  4to.  "his."  ' 
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Thbttus  sitifft,  and  the  Shepherds  reply. 
THB  BONO. 

ThetL  The  strange  affects  of  my  tormented 
hearty 
Whom  cmel  love  hath  woeful  prisoner  caught, 
Whom  cruel  hate  hath  into  bondage  brought, 
Whom  wit  no  way  of  eafe  escape  hath  taught, 
Enforce  me  say,  in  witness  of  my  smart, 
There  is  no  pain  to  foul  disdam  in  hardy  suits  of 

Shepherds.  There  is  no  pain,  &c.  [love. 

ThesL  Cruel,  farewelL 

Shepherds,  Cruel,  farewell. 

ThesL   Most  cruel  thou,  of  all  that  nature 

Shepherds.  Host  cruel,  &c.  [fram*d, 

thest.  To  kill  thy  love  with  thy  disdain. 

Shepherds,  To  kill  thy  love  with  thy  disdain. 

Thest,  Cruel  Disdain,  so  live  thou  nam'd, 

Shepherds,  Cruel  Disdain,  ftc. 

ThesL  And  let  me  die  of  Iphis'  pain, 

Shepherds,  A  life  too  good  for  thy  disdain. 

Thest.  Sith  this  my  stars  to  me  allot. 
And  thou  thy  love  hast  all  forgot 

Shepherds,  And  thou,  &c.        [Exit  Thesttlib. 

The  ffraee  q/thi*  song  itimthe  Shephorda'  echo  to  her  verse. 

Ven,  Now,   shepherds,  bury  Colin*s   corpse, 

perfume  his  hearse  with  flowers. 

And  write  what  justice  Venus  did  amid  these 

woods  of  yours. 

[Ihe  Shepherds  carry  out  Gouh*s  hearte. 

How  now,  how  cheers  my  lovely  boy,  after  this 

dump  of  love ! 

Par.  Such  dumps,  sweet  lady,  as  bin  these, 

are  deadly  dumps  to  prove. 

Ven,  Cease,  shepherd,  there*  are  other  news, 

after  this  melancholy : 

Hy  mind  presumes  some  tempest  toward  upon 

the  speech  of  Mercury. 

Enter  MsaouBT  vUh  Vulcah's  Cyclops. 

Mei\  Fair  Lady  Venus,  let  me  pardon'd  be. 
That  have  of  long  bin  well-belov'd  of  thee, 
If,  as  my  office  bids,  myself  first  brings 
To  my  sweet  madam  these  unwelcome  tidings. 

«  there]  The4to.  "these.** 


I 


Ven,  What  news,  what  tidings,  gentle  Mercury, 
In  midst  of  my  delights,  to  trouble  me  ? 

Mer.  At  Juno's  suit,  Pallas  assisting  her, 
Sith  both  did  join  in  suit  to  Jupiter, 
Action  is  enter'd  in  the  court  of  heaven ; 
And  me,  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  seven. 
With  warrant  they  have  thence  despatched  away, 
To  apprehend  and  find  the  man,  they  say, 
That  gave  from  them  that  self-same  ball  of  gold, 
Which,  I  presume,  I  do  in  place  behold ; 
Which  man,  unless  my  marks  be  taken  wide. 
Is  he  that  sits  so  near  thy  gracious  side. 
This  being  so,  it  rests  he  go  from  hence. 
Before  the  gods  to  answer  his  offence. 

Ven,  What  tale  is  this?  doth  Juno  and  her  mate 
Pursue  this  shepherd  with  such  deadly  hate. 
As  what  was  then  our  general  agreement. 
To  stand  unto  they  nill  *  be  now  content  ? 
Let  Juno  jet,t  and  Pallas  play  her  part. 
What  here  I  have,  I  won  it  by  desert ; 
And  heaven  and  earth  shall  both  confounded  be, 
Ere  wrong  in  this  be  done  to  him  or  me. 

Mer,  This  little  fruit,  if  Mercury  can  spell. 
Will  send,  I  fear,  a  world  of  souls  to  hell. 

Ven.  What  mean  these  Cyclops,  Mercury?  is 
Vulcan  wax*d  so  fine, 
To  send  his  chimney-sweepers  forth  to  fetter  any 

friend  of  mine  1 — 
Abash  not,  shepherd,  at  the  thing;  myself  thy 

bail  will  be. — 
He  shall  be  present  at  the  court  of  Jove,  I  warrant 

Mer,  Venus^  give  me  your  pledge.  [thee. 

Ven.  My  ceston,  or  my  fan,  or  both  ? 

Mer.  [talcing  her  fan.]  Nay,  this  shall  serve, 

your  word  to  me  as  sure  as  is  your  oath. 

At  Diana's]:  bower ;  and,  lady,  if  my  wit  or  policy 

May  profit  him,  for  Venus'  sake  let  him  make 

bold  with  Mercury. 

[ExU  wUh  the  Cyclops. 

Ven,  Sweet  Paris,  whereon  dost  thou  muse  1 

Par,  The  angry  heavens,  for  this  fatal  jar, 

Name  mo  the  instrument  of  dire  and  deadly  war. 

IBzeunt. 


•  niU]  1. 0.  will  not. 

t  jet]  i.  e.  stnit. 

t  Diana's]  Qy.  "Dian's"? 
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Snter  om  of  Duxa'b  Kyrophs,  fcXUnotd  (y  Yitlcak. 

• 

VvX.  Why,  nymph,  what  need  ye  run  bo  fast  ? 

what  though  but  black  I  be  I 
I  have  more  pretty  knacka  to  please  than  every 

eye  doth  see ; 
And  though  I  go  not  so  upright,  and  though  I  am 

a  smith, 
To  make  me  gracious  yon  may  have  some  other 

thing  therewith. 

BnUr  Baogbvs. 

Bae»  Tea,  Vulcan,  will  ye  so  indeed  f — ^Kay, 
turn,  and  tell  him,  trull, 
He  hath  a  nustress  of  his  own  to  take  his  bollyfuU. 
VuU  Why,  sir,  if  Phosbe's   dainty    nymphs 
please  lusty  Vulcan's  tooth. 
Why  may  not  Vulcan  tread  awry  as  well  as  Venus 
doth] 
Nym,  Ye  shall  not  taint  your  troth  for  me : 
you  wot  it  very  well. 
All  that  be  Dian's  maids  are  voVd  to  halter  apes* 
in  hell. 
Ba/C  rfaith,  i'futh,  my  gentle  mops,  but  I  do 
know  a  cast. 
Lead  apes  who  list,  that  we  would  help  t'unhalter 
them  as  Cast. 
Nym.  Fie,  fie,  your  skill  is  wondrous  great ! 
Hadt  thought  the  Qod  of  Wine 
Had  tended  but  his  tubs  and  grapes,  and  not  ben 
half  so  fine. 
Vul,  Qramercy  for  that  quirk,  my  girL 
Bac,  That's  one  of  dainty's  frumps.:^: 
Nym,  I  pray,  sir,  take't  with  all  amiss;  our 

cunning  comes  by  lumps. 
Ftt/.  Sh'ath  capp'd  his  answer  in  the  cue. 
Nym.  How  says  'a,  has  she  so  ? 
As  well  as  she  that  capp'd  your  head  to  keep  you 
warm  below. 
Vvl,  Tea,  then  you  will  be  curst  I  see. 
Bae,  Best  let  her  even  alone. 
Nym.  Tea,  gentle  gods,  and  find  some  other 
string  to  harp  upon. 


*  apt»\  Tho4to.  "apples." 

t  Ha^  i.  e.  I  had. 

t  /nanjM]  i.  e.  flouts,  mocking  speeohea. 


Bac  Some  other  string  I  agreed,  rfaitb«  tome 
other  pretty  thing; 
'Twere  shame  fair  maids  should  idle  be :  how  say 
you,  will  ye  sing  f 
Nym.  Some  rounds  or  merry  roundelays,  we 
sing  no  other  songs ; 
Tour  melancholic  notes  not  to  oar  country  mirth 
belongs. 
Vul.  Here  comes  a  crew  will  help  us  trim. 

Enter  Hkbovrt  wUk  Vu  Cyclops. 

Mer.  Tea,  now  our  task  is  done. 
Bac.  Then,  merry  Mercury,  more  than  time 
this  round  were  well  begun. 

Tkty^png  "Hey  down,  down,  down,"  tc 

The  tong  done,  the  Nymph  trinde  a  Aora  in  Yuloas's  Mr, 

and  ncsuoitf. 

VuL  A  harlotry,  I  warrant  her. 
Bae.  A  peevish  elvish  ahroe.* 

Mer.  Havet  seen  as  far  to  come  as  near,  for  all 
her  ranging  so. 
But,  Bacchus,  time  well-spent  I  wot,  our  sacred 

father  Jove, 
With  Phoebus  and  the  God  of  War  are  met  in 
Dion's  grove. 
FttZ.  Then  we  are  here  before  them  yet :  but 
stay,  the  earth  doth  swell ; 
Gkd  Neptune,  too,  (this  hap  is  good,)  doth  meet 
the  Prince  of  HelL 

Pluto  aeeende  J^rom  hdow  in  kit  dudr:  Ncrmri  enUrt 

ai  another  way. 

PUk  What  jars  are  these,  that  call  the  gods  of 

heaven  and  hell  below  t 
Nep.  It  is  a  work  of  wit  and  toil  to  role  a  losty 

shroe. 

Enter  Jupiter,  Saturk,  Apollo,  ICabi^  Juxo,  Pallas^ 

and  Diana. 

Jup,  Bring  forth  the  man  of  Troy,  that  he  may 
hear 
Whereof  he  is  to  be  arraigned  here. 
Nep.  Lo,  where  'a  comes,  prepar'd  to  plead  his 
case, 
Under  condtkct  of  lovely  Venus*  grace  f 


*  Aroe]  1.  e.  shrew, 
f  Bate]  L  «.  I  have. 
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BiUer  Yekub  wUh  Paris. 
Mer»  I  have  not  Men  a  more  alluring  boy. 
ApoL  So  beauty  bight  the  wreck  of  Priam's 
Tioy. 

Thtffodi  being  tet  in  Diaxa's  haver :  Dxava,  Jove,  Pa  llas^ 
Yevvs^  and  Pabib,  AaM.  fun  rida  be/on  them. 

Yen,  Loy  sacred  Joye,  at  Juno's  proud  com- 
plaint, 
Aa  erst  I  gave  my  pledge  to  Mercury, 
I  bring  the  man  whom  he  did  late  attaint, 
To  answer  his  indictment  orderly  ; 
And  crave  this  grace  of  this  immortal  senate, 
That  ye  allow  the  man  his  advocate. 

PaL  That  may  not  be  ;  the  laws  of  heaven  deny 
A  man  to  plead  or  answer  by  attorney. 

Ytn,  Pallas,  thy  doom  is  all  too  peremptory. 
ApU*  Venus,  that  favour  is  denied  him  flatly : 
He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  by  our  laws, 
Himself,  without  his  aid,  must  plead  his  cause. 
^  Ven,  Then  'bash  not,  shepherd,  in  so  good  a 

case; 
And  friends  thou  hast,  aa  well  as  foes,  in  place. 
JwM.  Why,  Mercury,  why  do  ye  not  indict 

him? 
Vtn,  Soft, -gentle  Juno,  I  pray  you,  do  not  bite 

him. 
Juno,  J^Bj,  gods,  I  troW|  you  are  like  to  have 
great  silenoe. 
Unless  this  parrot  be  commanded  hence. 
Jup.  Venus,  forbear,  be  still. — Speak,  Mercury. 
Vim.  If  Juno  jangle,  Venus  will  reply. 
Mer,  Paris,  king  Priam's  son,  thou  art  arraign'd 
of  partiality. 
Of  sentence  partial  and  unjust;  for  that  without 

indifferency, 
Beyond  desert  or  merit  far,  as  thine  accusers  say, 
From  them,  to  Lady  Venus  here,  thou  gaVat  the 

prize  away : 
What  is  thine  answer  f 

pASn*  cratien  io  ikt  Council  of  the  Gods. 

Sacred  and  just,  thou  great  and  dreadful  Jove, 
And  you  thricc'reverend  powers,  whom  love  nor 
May  wrest  awry ;  if  this  to  me  a  man,  [hate 

This  fortune  fiital  be,  that  I  must  plead 
For  safe  excusal  of  my  guiltless  thought, 
The  honour  more  makes  my  mishap  the  less^ 
That  I  a  man  must  plead  before  the  gods. 
Gracious  forbearers  of  the  world's  amiss,* 
For  her,  whose  beauty  how  it  hath  entic'd. 
This  heavenly  senate  may  with  me  aver. 

*  amiu\  i.  e.  sin. 


fiut  sith  nor  that  nor  this  may  do  me  boot. 
And  for  myself  myself  must  speaker  bo, 
A  mortal  man  amidst  this  heavenly  presence; 
Let  me  not  shape  a  long  defence  to  them 
That  ben  beholders  of  my  guiltless  thoughts. 
Then  for  the  deed,  that  I  may  not  deny, 
Wherein  consists  the  full  of  mine  offence, 
I  did  upon  command ;  if  then  I  en^d, 
I  did  no  more  than  to  a  man  belonged* 
And  if,  in  verdict  of  their  forms  divine. 
My  dazzled  eye  did  swerve  or  surfeit  more 
On  Venus'  face  than  any  face  of  theirs. 
It  was  no  partial  fault,  but  &ult  of  his. 
Belike,  whose  eyesight  not  so  perfect  was 
As  might  discern  the  brightness  of  the  rest. 
And  if  it  were  permitted  unto  men, 
Te  gods,  to  parle  with  your  secret  thoughts. 
There  ben  that  sit  upon  that  sacred  seat, 
That  would  with  Paris  err  in  Venus'  praise. 
But  let  me  cease  to  speak  of  error  here ; 
Sith  what  my  hand,  the  organ  of  my  heart. 
Did  give  with  good  agreement  of  mine  eye. 
My  tongue  is  void  with  process  to  maintain. 

Plu,  A  jolly  shepherd,  wise  and  eloquent. 

Par,  First,  then,  arraign'd  of  partiality, 
Paris  replies,  "  Unguilty  of  the  fact  '* ; 
His  reason  is,  because  he  knew  no  more 
Fair  Venus*  ceston  than  Dame  Juno's  mace. 
Nor  never  saw  wise  Pallas'  crystal  shield. 
Then,  as  I  look'd,  I  loVd  and  lik'd  attonce,* 
And  as  it  was  referred  from  them  to  me. 
To  give  the  prize  to  her  whose  beauty  beat 
My  fancy  did  commend,  so  did  I  praise 
And  judge  as  might  my  dazzled  eye  discern. 

Nep,  A  piece  of  art,  that  cunningly,  perdy,t 
Refers  the  blame  to  weakness  of  lus  eye. 

Par.  N0W9  for  I  must  add  reason  for  my  deed. 
Why  Venus  rather  pleas'd  me  of  the  three ; 
First,  in  the  entrails  of  my  mortal  ears,!: 

'  ♦  aUone€\  For  "at  once." 

4  ptfrdy]  Here  the  4to.  has  the  more  unusual  form 
"pardie" :  but  see  note  ^  p.  858,  first  ooL,  and  note  X, 
p.  861,  first  ooL 

X  iniM  eniraUt  of  my  mortal  «an]  In  a  note  oa  Tke 
Firtt  Part  of  Henry  iv,  act  i.  sc.  1.,  SKaketpeartt  vol.  iii. 
821,  ed.  1858,  Mr.  Collier  remarka ;  "  In  Peele's  '  Arralfni. 
mont  of  Parit,*  A.  iv.  sc.  4,  enira^  ia  unqueetionably 
miaprinted  for  *  entrance/  where  Paris  talks  of  *  the  «n- 
traiU  of  my  mortal  ears,'  instead  of '  the  entrance  of  my 
mortal  eora.*  The  Rot.  editor  has  failed  to  detect  thia 
blunder :  see  Dyce's  Peele's  Works,  L  53."  To  which  I 
have  already  thus  replied  in  another  work  {Strktvartt  on 
Mr.  GMio'enewed.  of  Shatetpeare,  1858,  p.  107);  **Bo  far 
from  assenting  to  Mr.  Collier's  dictum,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage '  eniraile'  (spelt  in  the  4to.  '  intrayUt ')  is  a  misprint, 
I  beUeye  it  to  be  the  poet's  own  word ;  and,  moreorer,  I 
am  sure  that  'the  entrance  of  my  mortal  eon 'would 
not  convey  the  sense  which  Peele  intended.   .   .  .  Our 
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The  question  standing  upon  beauty's  blaze, 
The  name  of  her  that  bight*  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Methought  f,  in  beauty  should  not  be  ezcell'd. 
Had  it  been  destined  to  majeatyi 
(Yet  will  I  not  rob  Venus  of  her  grace,) 
Then  stately  Juno  might  have  borne  the  ball. 
Had  it  to  wisdom  been  intituidd. 
My  human  wit  had  giyen  it  Pallas  then. 
But  sith  unto  the  fiiirest  of  the  three 
That  power,  that  threw  it  for  my  farther  ill, 
Did  dedicate  this  ball ;  and  safest  durst 
My  shepherd's  skill  adventure,  as  I  thought| 
To  judge  of  form  and  beauty  rather  than 
Of  Juno's  state  or  Pallas'  worthiness, 
That  leam'd  to  ken  the  fairest  of  the  flock, 
And  pnufiM  beauty  but  by  nature's  aim ; 
Behold,  to  Venus  Paris  gave  this  fruit, 
A  daysman^  chosen  there  by  full  consent, 
And  heayenly  powers  should  not  repent  their 
Where  it  is  said,  beyond  desert  of  hers     [deeds. 
I  honour'd  Venus  with  this  golden  prize, 
Ye  gods,  alas,  what  can  a  mortal  man 
Discern  betwixt  the  Eacred  gifts  of  heaven  ? 
Or,  if  I  may  with  reverence  reason  thus ; 
Suppose  I  gave,  and  judg'd  corruptly  then. 
For  hope  of  that  that  best  did  please  my  thought. 
This  apple  not  for  beauty's  praise  alone ; 
I  might  offend,  sith  I  was  pardoDdd,§ 
And  tempted  more  than  ever  creature  was 
With  wealth,  with  beauty,  and  with  chivalry, 
And  so  preferr'd  beauty  before  them  all, 
The  thing  that  hath  enchanted  heaven  itself. 
And  for  the  one,  contentment  is  my  wealth ; 
A  shelljof  salt  will  serve  a  shepherd  swain, 
A  slender  banquet  in  a  homely  scrip, 
And  water  running  from  the  silver  spring. 
For  arms,  they  dread  no  foes  that  sit  so  low ; 
A  thorn  can  keep  the  wind  from  off  my  back, 
A  sheep-cote  thatch'd  a  shepherd's  palace  hight. 
Of  tragic  Muses  shepherds  conli  no  skill ; 
Enough  is  them,  if  Cupid  ben  displeas'd. 
To  sing  his  praise  on  slender  oaten  pipe. 
And  thus,  thrice-reverend,  have  I  told  my  tale, 
And  crave  the  torment  of  my  guiltless  soul 
To  be  measdr^d  by  my  faultless  thought. 
If  warlike  Pallas  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
Sue  to  reverse  my  sentence  by  appeal, 

early  authors  somotimoB  employ  the  word  *entruiU' 
where  modem  writers  would  hardly  think  of  using  it : 
BO  in  TU%u  AndronicuSf  act  ii.  ac.  4,  we  have  'the  ragged 
entrnU»  of  this  pit.' "  •  higJU]  i.  e.  called. 

t  Methought]  The  4to.  "  My  thought." 

X  dajftmari]  i.  e.  umpire. 

I  pardonid]  U  this  a  misprint?  and,  if  so,  for  what? 

II  con]  i.  c.  know,— have. 


Be  it  as  please  your  majesties  divine ; 
The  wrong,  the  hurt,  not  mine,  if  any  be. 
But  hers  whose  beauty  elaim'd  the  prise  of  me. 

Paris  having  ended^  Joprrxa  •jMob. 

Jup.  Venus,  withdraw  your  shepherd  tor  a 
space, 
Till  he  again  be  call'd  for  into  place. 

{Eieeunt  Yorvs  and  Pabib. 
Juno,  what  will  ye  after  this  reply. 
But  doom  with  sentence  of  indifferency  1 
And  if  you  will  but  justioe  in  the  cause, 
The  man  must  quited*  be  by  heaven's  laws. 

Juno.  Yea,  gentle  Jove,  when  Juno*a  suits  are 
mov'd, 
Then  heaven  may  see  how  well  she  is  belov'd. 

Apol,  But,  madam,  fits  it  majesty  divine 
In  any  sort  from  justice  to  decline  1 

Pal.  Whether  the  man  be  guilty,  yea  or  no, 
That  doth  not  hinder  our  appeal,  I  trow. 

Juno.  Phoebus,  I  wot,  amid  this  heavenly  crew, 
There  be  that  have  to  say  as  well  as  you. 

Apol,  And,  Juno,  I  with  them,  and  they  with  me, 
In  law  and  right  must  needfully  agree. 

Pal.  I  grant  ye  may  agree,  but  be  content 
To  doubt  upon  regard  of  your  agreement. 

Plu.  And  if  ye  mark*d,  the  man  in  his  defence 
Said  thereof  as  'a  might  with  reverence. 

VtU.  And  did  ye  very  well,  I  promise  ye. 

Juno.  Ko  doubt,  sir,  you  oould  note  it  cun- 
ningly. 

Sat.  Well,  Juno,  if  ye  will  appeal,  ye  may. 
But  first  despatch  the  shepherd  hence  away. 

Man.  Then  Vulcan's  dame  is  like  to  have  the 
wrong. 

Juno.  And  that  in  passion  doth  to  Mars  belong. 

Jup.  Call  Venus  and  the  shepherd  in  again. 

Bac.  And  rid  the  man  that  he  may  know  his 
pain. 

ApoL  His  pain,  his  pain,  his  never-dying  pain, 
A  cause  to  make  a  many  more  complain. 

HsRCURV  IHtigs  in  Vekus  and  Paus. 

Jap.  Shepherd,    thou  hast   ben   heard  with 
equity  and  law, 
And  for  thy  stars  do  thee  to  other  calling  draw, 
We  here  dismiss  thee  hence,  by  order  of  our  senate : 
Go  take  thy  way  to  Troy,  and  there  abide  thy  fate. 
Ven.  Sweet  shepherd,  with  such  ludc  in  lore, 
while  thou  dost  live, 
As  may  the  Queen  of  Love  to  any  lover  give. 


i 


*  fjvitrd]  l  c.  acquitted. 
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Par*  Hy  lack  is  loss,  liowe'er  my  love  do  speed : 
I  fear  me  ParU  eball  but  rue  his  deed.         \Exii, 

ApcL  From  Ida  woods  now  wends  the  shep- 
herd's boy. 
That  in  his  bosom  carries  fire  to  Troy. 

Jup,  Venus,  these  ladies  do  appeal,  you  see, 

And  that  they  may  appeal  the  gods  agree : 

It  resteth,  then,  that  you  be  well  content 

To  stand  in  this  unto  our  final  judgment ; 

And  if  King  Priam's  son  did  well  in  this, 

The  law  of  heaven  will  not  lead  amiss. 

Ven,  But,  sacred  Jupiter,  might  thy  daughter 

choose, 

She  might  with  reason  this  appeal  refuse : 

Yet^  if  they  be  unmovM  in  their  shames. 

Be  it  a  stain  and  blemish  to  their  names  ; 

A  deed,  too,  far  unworthy  of  the  place. 

Unworthy  Pallas'  lance  or  Juno's  mace : 

And  if  to  beauty  it  bequeathe  be, 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  return  to  me. 

[Iay«  dovn  the  baJL 

Pal.  Venus,  there  is  no  more  ado  than  so, 
It  resteth  where  the  gods  do  it  bestow. 

Nep.  But,  ladies,  under  favour  of  your  rage, 
Howe'er  it  be,  you  play  upon  the  vantage. 
Jup.  Then,  dames,  that  we  more  freely  may 
debate. 
And  hear  th'  indifferent  sentence  of  this  senate, 
Withdraw  you  from  this  presence  for  a  space, 
Till  we  have  throughly  questiou'd  of  the  case : 
Dian  shall  be  your  guide ;  nor  shall  you  need 
Yourselves  t'  inquire  how  things  do  here  succeed  ,* 
We  will,  as  we  resolve,  give  you  to  know. 
By  general  doom  how  everything  doth  go. 
Dia,  Thy  will,  my  wish. — Fair  ladies,  will  ye 

wend  1 
Jvno.  Beshrew  her  whom  this  sentence  doth 

offend. 
Vat.  Now,  Jove,  be  just ;  and,  gods,  you  that 
be  Venus'  friends. 
If  you  have  ever  done  her  wrong,  then  may  you 
make  amends. 

[Ejeeunt  Diana,  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Vekts. 
Jup.  Venus  is  fair,  Pallas  and  Juno  too. 
VuL  But  tell  me  now  without  some  more  ado, 
Who  is  the  fairest  she,  and  do  not  flatter. 

P/tf.  Vulcan, 
Upon  comparison  hongs  all  the  matter : 
That  done,  the  quarrel  and  the  strife  were  ended. 
Mart.  Because  'tis  known,  the  quarrel  is  pre- 
tended. 
VuL  Han,  you  have  reason  for  your  speech, 
perdy; 
My  dame^  I  trow,  is  fairest  in  your  eye. 


Man.  Or,  Vulcan,  I  should  do  her  double 
wrong. 

Sat.  About  a  toy  we  tarry  here  too*  long. 
Give  it  by  voices,  voices  give  the  odds ; 
A  trifle  so  to  trouble  all  the  gods ! 

Nep.  Believe  me,  Saturn,  be  it  so  for  me. 

Bac.  For  me. 

Plu.  For  me. 

Mara.  For  me,  if  Jove  agree. 

Mer.  And,  gentle  gods,  I  am  indifferent ; 
But  then  I  know  who*s  likely  to  be  shent.t 

Apol.  Thrioe-reverend   gods,  and   thou,  im- 
mortal Jove, 
If  Phoebus  may,  as  him  doth  much  behove. 
Be  licensed,  according  to  our  laws. 
To  speak  uprightly  in  this  doubted  cause, 
(Sith  women's  wits  work  men's  imceasing  woes,) 
To  make  them  friends,  that  now  bin  friendless 

foes. 
And  peace  to  keep  with  them,  with  us,  and  all. 
That  make  their  title  to  this  golden  ball ; 
(Nor  think,  ye  gods,  my  speech  doth  derogate 
From  sacred  power  of  this  immortal  senate ;) 
Refer  this  sentence  where  it  doth  belong : 
In  this,  say  I,  fair  PhoDbe  hath  the  wrong ; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  beauty  bears  the  prise, 
But  that  the  holy  law  of  heaven  denies 
One  god  to  meddle  in  another's  power; 
And  this  befel  so  near  Diana's  bower, 
As  for  th'appeasing  this  unpleasant  grudge. 
In  my  conceit,  she  bight  the  fittest  judge. 
If  Jove  control  not  Pluto's  hell  with  charms, 
If    Mars    have   sovereign    power    to    manage 

arms, 
If  Bacchus  bear  no  rule  in  Neptune's  4:  sea. 
Nor  Vulcan's  fire  doth  Saturn's  scythe  obey. 
Suppress  not,  then,  'gainst  law  and  equity, 
Diana's  power  in  her  own  territory. 
Whose  regimen t,$  amid  her  sacred  bowers, 
As  proper  hight  as  any  rule  of  yours. 
Well  may  we  so  wipe  all  the  speech  away. 
That  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  hath  to  say, 
And  answer  that,  by  justice  of  our  laws 
We  were  not  suffered  to  conclude  the  cause. 
And  this  to  me  most  egalH  doom  appears, 
A  woman  to  be  judge  among  her  feres. t 

Mer.  Apollo  hath  found  out  the  only  mean 
To  rid  the  blame  from  us  and  trouble  dean. 


•  too]  The  4to.  ••  80," 

t  thent]  *'  Sbent,  con/Wuj,  dedeeoratus."    Coles's  IHet. 

X  Neptune's]  Tho  4to.  "  Neptune." 

I  rtgifnent]  i.  e.  sway. 

n  effol]  i.  e.  equal,  just. 

%  /eru]  L  e.  companions,— oqualu. 
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VuL  We  are  beholcUDg  *  to  his  aacred  wit. 

Jup.  1  can  commend  and  well  allow  of  it ; 
And  8o  derive  the  matter  from  us  all, 
That  Dian  have  the  giving  of  the  bait 

VuL  So  Jove  may  clearly  excuse  him  in  the 

case^ 

Where  Juno  else  would  chide  and  brawl  apace. 

[TheyaUrU<. 


Mer,  And  now  it  were  soma  cunning  to  divine 
To  whom  Diana  will  this  prize  resign. 

Vul,  Sufficeth  me,  it  shall  be  none  of  mine. 

Bac.  Vulcan,  though  thou  be  blacky  thou*rt 
nothing  fine. 

VuL  Qo  bathe  thee,  Bacchus,  in  a  tub  of  wine  ; 
The  ball's  as  likely  to  be  mine  as  thine. 


ACT  V, 


SCENA  L 
BnUr  DuKA,  Juno,  Paujlg^  ai^  Vsnus. 

IHck,  Lo,ladies,t  far  beyond  my  hope  and  will, 
you  see, 
This  thankless  office  is  impos'd  to  me ; 
Wherein  if  you  will  rest  as  well  content. 
As  Dian  will  be  judge  indifferent, 
My  egal  doom  shall  none  of  you  offend. 
And  of  this  quarrel  make  a  final  end : 
And  therefore,  whether  you  be  lief  or  ^  loath, 
Confirm  your  promise  with  some  sacred  oath. 

Pal.  Phcabe,  chief  miBtress^of  this  sylvan  chace, 
Whom  gods  have  chosen  to  conclude  the  case 
That  yet  in  balance  undecided  lies. 
Touching  bestowing  of  this  golden  prize, 
I  give  my  promise  and  mine  oath  withal, 
By  Styx,  by  heaven's  power  imperial, 
By  all  that  longs  to  Pallas'  deity, 
Her  shield,  her  lance,  ensigns  of  chivalry. 
Her  sacred  wreath  of  olive  and  of  bay, 
Her  crested  helm,  and  else  what  Pallas  may, 
That  wheresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold, 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 
Unpartially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow, 
Without  mislike  or  quarrel  any  mo,$ 
Pallas  shall  rest  content  and  satisfied, 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide. 

Juno.  And  here  I  promise  and  protest  withal, 
By  Styx,  by  heaven's  power  imperial, 
By  all  that  'longs  to  Juno's  deity, 
Her  crown,  her  mace,  ensigns  of  majesty, 
Her  spotless  marriage-rites,  her  league  divine, 
And  by  that  holy  name  of  Proserpine, 
Tliat  wheresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold, 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 


*  hiholding]  Equivalent  to  htholden. 

t  ladies]  Perlmps  nn  iiuertion  of  the  trauscribcr. 

X  or]  Tho4to.  "of." 

§  mo]  L  e.  mors. 


Unpartially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow. 
Without  mislike  or  quarrel  any  mo, 
Juno  shall  jrest  content  and  satisfied. 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide. 

Ven,   And,  lovely  Phcabe,  for  I  know  thy 
doom 
Will  be  no  other  than  shall  thee  become, 
Behold,  I  take  thy  dainty  hand  to  kiss, 
And  with  my  solemn  oath  confirm  my  promiseij 
By  Styx,  by  Jove's  immortal  empery. 
By  Cupid's  bow,  by  Venus*  myrtle-tree, 
By  Vulcan's  gift,  my  ceston  and  my  fan, 
By  this  red  rose,  whose  colour  first  began 
When  erst  my  wanton  boy  (the  more  his  blame) 
Did  draw  his  bow  awry  and  hurt  his  dame, 
By  all  the  honour  and  the  sacrifice 
That  from  Cithssron  *  and  from  Paphoa  rise, 
That  wheresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold, 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 
Unpartially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow. 
Without  mislike  or  quarrel  any  mo, 
Venus  shall  rest  content  and  satisfied, 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide* 

DiAVA,  having  iakm  thiir  oa^,  tpealct. 
Diana  detmbe*  tht  Nymph  £liza,  ajiffurt  p/tht  Queen. 

JX(u  It  is  enough,  and,  goddesses,  attend. 
There  wonsf  within  these  pleasant  shady  woods. 
Where  neither  storm  nor  sun's  distemperatare 


*  CUharon]  Pedo  should  have  written  ^f/irra,  aot 
CUJiaron;  but  greater  poets  have  £&llen  into  the  same 
error:  so  Chaucer; 

"  For  fiothly  all  the  mount  of  Cithtront 
Ther  Venus  bath  hire  principal  dwelling.** 

Th€  Knighie*  Talt,  od.  Tyrwhitt>  v.  193S. 
and  Spenser; 

"  5he  [i.e.  Venus]  brought  her  to  her  Joyous  PanuUjw: 

•        *«••• 
Whether  in  PaphoA  or  C^theron  hlU." 

The  Ftxtrtc  (iiuxne,  B.  3.  e.  &  8t  20. 
t  w>n»1  i  0.  dwells. 
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Hare  power  to  hurt  by  cruel  heat  or  cold. 
Under  the  climate  of  the  milder  heaven ; 
MThere  seldom  lights  Jore's  angry  thunderbolt, 
For  favour  of  that  sovereign  earthly  peer ; 
Where  whistling  winds  make  music  'mong  the 

treest — 
For  from  disturbance  of  our  country  gods, 
Amids  the  cypress-springs  *,  a  gracious  nymph, 
That  honours  t  Dion  for  her  chastity, 
And  likes  the  labours  well  of  Phosbe's  groves ; 
The  place  Elyzium  hight,  and  of  the  place 
Her  name  that  governs  there  Eliza  is  ; 
A  kingdom  that  may  well  compare  with  mine, 
An  ancient  seat  of  kings,  a  second  Troy, 
Y-compass'd  round  with  a  commodious  sea : 
Her  people  ai-e  y-clep6d  X  Angeli, 
Or,  if  I  miss,  a  letter  is  the  most : 
She  giveth  laws  of  justice  and  of  peace ; 
And  on  her  head,  as  fits  her  fortune  best. 
She  wears  a  wreath  of  laurel,  gold,  and  palm ; 
Her  robes  of  purple  and  of  scarlet  dye ; 
Her  veil  of  white,  as  best  befits  a  maid : 
Her  ancestors  live  in  the  House  of  Fame : 
She  giveth  arms  of  happy  victory. 
And  flowers  to  deck  her  lions  crown'd  with  gold. 
This  peerless  nymph,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
This  paragon,  this  only,  this  is  she,  [belove, 

In  whom  do  meet  so  many  gifts  in  one^ 
On  whom  our  country  gods  so  often  gaze. 
In  honour  of  whose  name  the  Muses  sing ; 
In  state  Queen  Juno's  peer,  for  power  in  arms 
And  virtues  of  the  mind  Minerva's  mate, 
As  fair  and  lovely  as  the  Queen  of  Love, 
As  chaste  as  Dian  in  her  chaste  desires : 
The  same  is  she,  if  Phoebe  do  no  wrong. 
To  whom  this  ball  in  merit  doth  belong. 

PcU.  If  this  be  she  whom  some  Zabeta  call. 
To  whom  thy  wisdom  well  bequeaths  the  ball, 
I  can  remember,  at  her  day  of  birth. 
How  Flora  with  her  flowers  strew'd  the  earth, 
How  every  power  with  heavenly  majesty 
In  person  honour'd  that  solemnity. 

Juno,  The  lovely  Graces  were  not  far  away, 
They  threw  their  balm  for  triumph  of  the  day. 

Ven,  The  Fates  against  their  kind§  began  a 
cheerful  song. 
And  vow'd  her  life  with  finvour  to  prolong. 
Then  first  gan  Cupid's  eyesight  wezen  dim  ; 
Belike  Eliza's  beauty  blinded  him. 


*  eypreu-tpringi]  i.o.  cyproaa-woods. 
i  fumours]  Tho4to.  "honour." 
I  y-clep^d]  i.  0.  cadled. 

S  againd  th<ir  kind\  Qy.  "'gairut  kind** r— kind,  i.e. 
nature. 


To  this  fair  nymph,  not  earthly,  but  divine. 
Contents  it  me  my  honour  to  resign. 

Pal.  To  this  fair  queen,  so  beautiful  and  wise, 
Pallas  bequeaths  her  title  in  the  prize. 

Jtmo.    To  her  whom  Juno's  looks  so  well 
become, 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  yields  at  Phoebe's*  doom ; 
And  glad  I  am  Diana  found  the  art. 
Without  offence  so  well  to  please  desert. 

Dio.  Then  mark  my  tale.  The  usual  time  is  nigh, 
When  wont  the  Dames  of  Life  and  Destiny, 
In  robes  of  cheerful  colours,  to  repair 
To  this  renowned  queen  so  wise  and  fair, 
With  pleasant  songs  this  peerless  nymph  to  greet ; 
Clotho  lays  down  her  diitaff  at  her  feet, 
And  Lachesis  doth  pull  the  thread  at  length. 
The  third  with  favour  gives  it  stuff  and  strength, 
And  for  oontrtLiy  kind  affords  her  leave. 
As  her  best  likes,  her  web  of  life  to  weave. 
This  time  we  will  attend,  and  in  mean  while  f 
With  some  sweet  song  the  tediousness  beguile. 

The  Music  iounds,  and  tJit  Nymphs  mtkin  ting  or  »o{fa 
mth  voices  and  inttrununis  atohUe.  Then  enter  Cio- 
THO,  Lachbsis,  and  Atrofoq,  tinging  at/oUows:  tiu 
state  I  being  in  place. 

THS  BONO. 

Clo.  Hamana  vitce  JUum  sic  volvere  ParccB. 

ZmcK.  HmMLWB  vita  filum  gic  tendere  Parca. 

Atro,  JIumancB  vita  filum  tic  acindere  Parcce, 

Clo.  Clotho  coltim  bajtUat. 

Lack,  LacJiens  trahit, 

Atro.  Atropoa  oeeat. 

Tr£8  simui^    Vive  diu  fdix  votis  hominumquc 

deumque, 
Corpore,  mente,  Itbro,  doctisnma,  Candida^  casta, 

[They  lay  dotcn  their  properties^  at  the  Queen's 
feet. 

Clo.  Clotho  colum  pedibus, 

Laeh,  Laeheais  tibi  pendula  fiku 

Atro,  Et  faXaU  tuU  manibw  ferrum  Atropoi 

offert. 
Tbes  bimul.  Vive  diu  fdix,  <i*e. 

77m  song  being  e»ded,  CuyrBO  speaks  to  the  Queen. 

Ch,  Gracious  and  wise,  fiur  Queen  of  rare 
renown, 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  belove,  amid  thy  train, 

•  PhceU's]  The4to.  "Phoebus." 

t  in  nuan  vhile]  The  4to.  "  in  the  nuane  vhUe." 

X  the  stale]  i.  e.  the  royal  chair  with  a  canopy:  it  some- 
times signifies  the  raised  platform  on  which  the  chair 
was  placed,  and  sometimes  the  canopy. 

f  propertiee}  I  e.  the  articles  required  for  the  scene,— 
y'm.  the  distaff,  iM. 

B  B 
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Noble  and  lovely  peers,  to  honour  thee, 
And  do  thee  favour  more  than  may  belong 
By  nature's  law  to  any  earthly  wight,    * 
Behold  contmuance  of  our  yearly  due ; 
Th'unpartial  Dames  of  Destiny  we  meet, 
Ai  have  the  gods  and  we  agreed  in  one. 
In  reverence  of  Elifli's  noble  name ; 
And  humbly,  lo,  her  distaff  Clotho  yields ! 

Loch,  Her  spindle  Lachesifl^  and  her  fatal  reel. 
Lays  down  in  reverence  at  Eliza's  feet. 
Tc  tamen  *  in  terri$  tuiam  tria  numina  JHvam 
Invita  itatmuU  natures  lege  Bororta, 
Et  tibi  non  aliia  didicerunt  parcere  Pareau 

Atro,  Dame  Atropos,  according  as  her  fere8,t 
To  thee,  fair  Queen,  resigns  her  fatal  knife : 
Live  long  the  noble  phoenix  of  our  age. 
Our  fair  Elica,  our  Zabeta  fiur  ! 

Dia,  And,  lo,  beside  this  rare  solemnity. 
And  sacrifice  these  dames  are  wont  to  do, 

*  Tt  Uimeny  Aa]  Are  not  these  Latin  lines  misplaoed  ? 
t  /era]  L  e.  oompaniona,— aisteri. 


! 


A  &vour,  fkr  indeed  oontr&ry  kind, 
Bequeathe  is  unto  thy  worthiness, — 
This  prize  from  heaven  and  heavenly  godd 
[DeUvert  ike  boXL  <^  goUL  to  ikt  Queen's 
Jiand*. 
Accept  it,  then,  thy  due  by  Dian's  doom, 
Praise  of  the  wisdom,  beauty,  and  the  state. 
That  best  becomes  thy  peerless  excellency. 

Vtn.  So,  fair  Eliza,  Venus  doth  resign 
The  honour  of  this  honour  to  be  thine. 

Juno,  So  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven  content  like- 
wise 
To  yield  to  thee  her  title  in  the  prize. 

PdL  So  Pallas  yields  the  praise  hereof  to  thee. 
For  wisdom,  princely  state,  and  peerless  beauty. 

Efilogus. 

Ohnbb  bimul.   Vive  dm  fdiz  votii  h/omwMimqut 

dewnque, 
Corpore,  mente,  libra,  doetisaima,  Candida,  eastOL 

[ExeiaU  Omnet. 


EDWARD    THE    FIRST. 
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Thi  Famtnu  Chnmiele  of  king  Edward  ike  fir/t,  tirrximed  Edward  Longshanka,  vUh  his  rttume  ftom  the  holjf  land. 
Alio  Vu  Uft  of  UiveUm  rebdl  in  WaUt.  Laatly,  the  tinking  qf  Qiuene  Elinor,  vho  $unck  at  C^ringerotM,  and  roM  ogaiae 
at  Potteri-hithf  now  nanud  QueenehWi^  London  Printed  by  AMI  Jtffa^  and  art  to  be  solde  &y  William  Earley,  al  hi»  shop 
in  Oratunu  atrute.    1£93.    ito. 

Another  edition  appeared,  Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  WkHe  dwdling  in  Cow-Lane.    15C9.    4to. 

Sereral  of  the  evonte  in  this  drama  (perhape  the  moat  inoorrectly  printed  of  all  our  old  plays)  are  taken  from 
HoUnahed,  but  introduced  without  any  regard  to  their  chronological  order.  I  subjoin  the  bcJlad  already  men- 
tioned in  my  AccouM  of  Pede  and  hie  wrUingi. 

Edward  the  Firtt  baa  been  reprinted  in  Dodaloy'a  Old  PUiytt  vol.  zi.,  last  ed. 


A  WARNING-PIECE  TO  ENGLAND  AGAINST  PRIDE  AND 

WICKEDNESS : 

Being  the  fall  of  Qaeen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Edward  the  First,  King  of  England ;  vlio,  for  her  pride,  by 
God*8  judgments,  sunk  into  the  ground  at  Charing-Croes,  and  rose  at  Queenhithe. 


Wrkv  Edward  was  In  England  king, 

The  first  of  all  that  name. 
Frond  Ellinor  he  made  his  queen, 

A  stately  Spanish  dame ; 
Whose  wicked  life,  and  sinful  pride, 

Thro*  England  did  excel : 
To  dainty  dames  and  gallant  maids 

This  qneen  was  known  full  well . 

She  was  the  first  that  did  inrent 

In  coaches  brave  to  ride ; 
She  was  the  first  that  brought  this  land 

To  deadly  sin  of  pride. 
No  English  taylor  here  could  serve 

To  make  her  rich  attire ; 
But  sent  for  taylors  into  Spain, 

To  feed  her  vain  desire  : 

They  brought  in  fashions  strange  and  new, 

With  golden  garments  bright ; 
The  farthingale,  and  mighty  ruff, 

With  gowns  of  rich  delight : 
The  London  dames  in  Spanish  pride 

Did  flourish  every  where  ; 
Our  English  men,  like  women  then. 

Did  wear  long  locks  of  hair. 

Both  man  and  child,  both  maid  and  wife, 

Were  drown'd  in  pride  of  Spain, 
And  thought  the  Spanish  taylors  then 

Our  English  men  did  stain : 
Whereat  the  queen  did  much  despight. 

To  see  our  English  men 
In  vestures  dad  as  brave  to  see 

Ab  any  Spaniard  then. 


She  cravM  the  king,  that  every  man 

That  wore  long  locks  of  hair. 
Might  then  be  cut  and  polled  all. 

Or  shavdd  very  near. 
Whereat  the  king  did  seem  content^ 

And  soon  thereto  agreed  ; 
And  first  commanded,  that  his  own 

Should  then  be  cut  wilh  speed ; 

And  after  that,  to  please  his  qneen, 

Prodaimdd  thro*  the  land. 
That  ev*ry  man  that  wore  long  hair, 

Should  poll  him  ont  of  hand. 
But  yet  this  Spaniard,  not  content, 

To  women  bore  a  spite. 
And  then  requested  of  the  king^ 

Against  all  law  and  right, 

That  ev*iy  womankind  should  have 

Their  right  breast  cut  away, 
And  then  with  burning  irons  sear'd, 

The  blood  to  stanch  and  stay. 
King  Edward  then,  perceiving  well 

Her  spite  to  womankind, 
Devisdd  soon  by  policy 

To  turn  her  bloody  mind : 

He  sent  for  burning  irons  stnughti 

All  sparkling  hot  to  see ; 
And  said,  *'0  queen,  come  on  thy  way; 

"  I  will  begin  with  thee." 
Which  words  did  much  displease  the  qneen^ 

That  penance  to  begin ; 
But  ask' d  him  pardon  on  her  knees ; 

Who  gave  her  grace  therein. 
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But  aflerwardB  she  chancM  to  pass 

Along  bnye  London  streetfl, 
Whereas  the  mayor  of  London's  wife 

In  stately  sort  she  meets ; 
With  music,  mirth,  and  melody, 

Unto  the  chnrch  thoy  went» 
To  give  God  thanks,  that  to  th*  lord  mayor 

A  noble  son  had  sent. 

It  grievdd  mnch  this  spiteful  queen 

To  see  that  any  one 
Should  so  exceed  in  mirth  and  joy. 

Except  herself  alone : 
For  which  she  after  did  devise 

Within  her  bloody  mind, 
And  practised  stiU  more  secretly 

To  kill  this  lady  kind. 

Unto  the  mayor  of  London  then 

She  sent  her  letters  straight, 
To  send  his  lady  to  the  courts 

Upon  her  grace  to  wait. 
But  when  the  London  lady  came 

Before  proud  Elinor's  face. 
She  stript  her  of  her  rich  array, 

And  kept  her  yile  and  base. 

She  sent  her  into  Wales  with  speed, 

And  kept  her  secret  there ; 
And  us'd  her  still  more  cruelly 

Than  ever  man  did  hear : 
She  made  her  wash,  she  made  her  starch, 

She  made  her  drudge  alway ; 
She  made  her  nurse  up  children  small. 

And  labour  night  and  day. 

But  this  contented  not  the  queen. 

But  shew'd  her  most  despite  ; 
She  bound  this  lady  to  a  post^ 

At  twelye  a  clock  at  night ; 
And  as,  poor  lady,  she  stood  bound. 

The  queen  (in  angry  mood) 
IHd  set  two  snakes  unto  her  breast, 

That  suck*d  away  her  blood. 

Thus  died  the  mayor  of  London^s  wife, 

Most  grierous  for  to  hear ; 
Which  made  the  Spaniard  grow  more  proud; 

As  after  shall  appear. 
The  wheat  that  daily  made  her  bread 

Was  bolted  twenty  times ; 
The  food  that  fed  this  stately  dame 

Was  boUM  in  costly  wine& 


The  water  that  did  spring  from  ground 

She  would  not  touch  at  all ; 
But  wash'd  her  hands  with  the  dew  of  heaVn, 

That  on  sweet  roses  fidl. 
She  bath'd  her  body  many  a  time 

In  fountains  filVd  with  milk  ; 
And  ev'iy  day  did  change  attire, 

In  costly  Median  silk. 

But  coming  then  to  London  back, 

Within  her  coach  of  gold, 
A  tempest  strange  within  the  skies 

This  queen  did  there  behold  : 
Out  of  which  storm  she  could  not  go. 

Bat  there  remained  a  space ; 
For  horses  could  not  stir  the  coach 

A  foot  out  of  the  place : 

A  judgment  lately  sent  from  heaY*n, 

For  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Upon  this  sinful  queen  that  slew 

The  London  lady  good. 
King  Edward  then,  as  wisdom  will'd, 

Accus*d  her  of  that  deed ; 
But  she  denied,  and  wish'd  that  God 

Would  send  his  wrath  with  speed  ; 

If  that  upon  so  Tile  a  thing 

Her  heart  did  ever  think, 
She  wished  the  ground  might  open  wide. 

And  therein  she  might  sink  1 
With  that  at  Charing-oross  she  sunk 

Into  the  ground  alire ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  again, 

In  London,  at  Queenhlthe. 

When,  after  that,  she  languiah'd  sore 

Full  twenty  days  in  pain. 
At  last  confess*d  the  hidy*s  blood 

Her  guilty  hsnd  had  alain  ; 
And  likewise  how  that  by  a  friar 

Bhe  had  a  base-bom  child, 
Whose  sinful  lusts  and  wickedness 

Her  marriage-bed  defiVd. 

Thus  haye  you  heard  the  fall  of  pride, 

A  just  reward  of  sin ; 
For  those  who  will  forswear  themselyes 

God's  yengeance  duly  win. 
Beware  of  pride,  ye  courtly  dames, 

Both  wiyes  and  maidens  all ; 
Bear  this  imprinted  on  your  mind, 

That  pride  must  have  a  fall. 


DRAliATIS  PEBSON^. 


Edward  I,  King  of  Bzigland,  sunumed  Lonoibahks. 

Edmund^  Duke  of  Lancaster,  hla  brother. 

Gilbert  db  Clark,  EarlorGloowter. 

Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Earl  or  Subsex. 

Sir  Thomas  Bpekoir. 

Cressinoham. 

JoHK  Bauol,  elected  King  of  Scotland. 

YERSSEa. 

Lluellev,  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Rice  ap  Meredith. 
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QUSEN-MOTHER. 
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JoAV  or  AooN,  her  danghter. 
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Mart,  Duchess  op  Lavoastir. 

Matoresb  or  London. 

GuENTHiAN,  the  Friar's  wench. 

Potter's  Wife. 

Katherine. 

Ladies. 


THE  FAUOnS  CHRONICLE  HISTORY  OF 


KING    EDWARD    THE    FIRST,  ETC. 


Enter  tJu  Quzbi(-Mother  aUended  by  Glocester,  Sussex, 
MoBTOCEB,  Sir  David,  a-nd  Ladiu. 

*    Q«  Mother.  My  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Qlocester, 

and  Lord  Mortimer, 
To  do  you  honour  in  your  Bovereign's  eyes. 
That,  as  we  hear,  is  newly  come  a-land 
From  Palestine,  with  all  his  men-of-war, 
(The  poor  remainder  of  the  royal  fleet, 
Pre8erv*d  by  miracle  in  Sicil  road,) 
Go  mount  your  couraen,  meet  him  on  the  way : 
Pray  him  to  spur  his  steed ;  minutes  are*  hours, 
Until  his  mother  see  her  princely  son 
Shining  in  glory  of  his  safe  return. 

[Bxewnt  Qlocester  and  Hortdier. 

niostrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 
Whose  chivalry  hath  royaliz'd  thy  fame. 
That  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 
Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 
Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world ; 
What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms. 
What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untamed, 
What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs. 
Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  stage. 
Erst  have  not  quak*d  and  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  ? 
Her  neighbour  realms,  aa  Scotland,  Denmark, 

France, 
AVd  with  herh  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 
Have  bcgg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings, 
Hath  feared  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 
And  now,  V  eternize  Albion's  champions 
Equivalent  with  Trojans'  ancient  fame, 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men 
That  through  the, world  admire  his  manliness. 

•  art]  So  tho  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P.— Both  4toa. 
•'  and."  t  fterl  Both  4to8.  "  their." 


And,  lo,  at  last  arriv*d  in  Dover-road, 
LongBhank[s],  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our 

son, 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike 

knights, 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phcsbus'  eyes  I 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

The  trumpelt  sound,  and  enter  the  train,  vix.  King  Edward 
LoNOSHAmw'B  maimed  Soldiers  unth  head-pina  and 
garlanda  on  them,  every  man  with  hiM  red-eroM*  on  hii 
coat :  the  Ancient  borne  in  a  chair,  hit  garland  and  hit 
plunus  on  hie  head-piece,  hi*  eruign  in  hie  hand.  Enter, 
after  them,  GLOCEfirrKR  and  Mortimer  barduaded,  and 
others,  <u  many  ae  may  be.    Then  enter  Kino  Edward 

LONGSHANKa^  QUEEK  EUNOR,  JOAM,  LANCASrBR,  and 

SioNioR  MoKTroRT  (the  Barl  or  Leicester'b  pri- 
eoner)  trith  Charles  db  HoMTroBT  hie  brother: 
Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

Qlocester  !  *  Edward  I  0  my  sweet  sons  f 

[Falls  and  swoon*. 
Longah.  Help,  ladies !— 0  ingrateful  destiny. 
To  welcome  Edward  with  this  tragedy  I 

Qlocetter,  Patient,   your   highness:    'tis    but 
mother^s  love 
Ravish'dt  with  sight  of  her  thrice-valiant  sons. — 
Madam,  amaze  not :  see  his  migesty 
Betum'd  with  glory  from  the  holy  land. 
Q.  Mother,  Brave  sons,  the  worthy  champions 
of  our  Gh>d, 
The  honourable  soldiers  of  the  Highest, 
Bear  with  your  mother,  whose  abundant  love 
With  tears  of  joy  t  salutes  your  sweet  return 
From  famous  journeys  hard  and  fortunate. 

*  Olocenttr]  Can  this  be  right?  Why  should  sbo  hero 
exclaim  "Qlocester"?  (Her  "sweet  sons" are  Edward 
andljtncaster.) 

+  Rarish*d]  Both  4tos.  "  Receiu'd." 

I  joy]  Both  4tofl.  "  ioyes.'* 
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But,  lords,  alas,  how  heavy  is  our  loss 
Since  your  departure  to  these  Christian  wars  I 
The  king  your  father,  and  the  prince  your  son, 
And  your  brave  uncle,  Almain's  emperor, 
Ay  me,  are  dead  ! 
Zongsh.  Take  comfort,  madam ;  leave  these 
sad  laments : 
Dear  was  my  uncle,  dearer  was  my  son, 
And  ten  times  dearer  was  my  noble  father ; 
Yet,  were  their  lives  volu'd  at  thousand  worlds. 
They  cannot  scape  th'  arrest  of  dreadful  death, 
Death  that  doth  seize  and  summon  all  alike. 
Then,  leaving  them  to  heavenly  blessedness, 
To  join  in  thrones  of  glory  with  the  just* 
I  do  salute  your  royal  majesty. 
My  gracious  mother-queen,  and  you,  my  lords, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Sussex,  and  Mortimer, 
And  all  the  princely  states  of  England's  peers, 
With  health  and  honour  to  your  hearts'  content 
And  welcome,  wishM  England,  on  whose  ground 
These  feet  so  often  have  desir'd  to  tread : 
Welcome,  sweet  queen,  my  fellow-traveller. 
Welcome,  sweet  Nell,  my  fellow-mate  in  arms, 
Whose  eyes  have  seen  the  slaughter'd  Saracens 
Pil'd  in  the  ditches  of  Jerusalem  : 
And  lastly  welcome,  manly  followers, 
That  bear  the  scars  of  honour  and  of  arms, 
And  on  your  war-drums  carry  crowns  as  kings, 
Crown  mural,  naval,  and  triumphant  all ; 
At  view  of  whom  the  Turks  have  trembling  fled 
Like  sheep  before  the  wolves,  and  Saracens* 
Have  made  their  cottages  in  walled  towns ;  f 
But  bulwarks  had  no  fence  to  beat  you  back. 
Lords,  these  are4:  they  will  enter  brazen  gates. 
And  tear  down  lime  and   mortar  with  their 

nails: 
Embrace  them,  barons :  these  have  got  the  name 
Of  English  gentlemen  and  knights-at-arms ; 
Not  one  of  these  but  in  the  champaign  field 
Hath  won  his  crown,  his  collar,  and  his  spurs. 
Not  Cadsar,  leading  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  captive  kings  of  conquered  nations, 
Was  in  his  princely  triumphs  honour'd  more 
Than  English  Edward  in  this  martial  sight 


ti 


*  Like  iheep  before  the  wolvcSf  and  Saraeeru]  Both  4to8. 

And  Sarazens  like  sboepe  before  the  wi^ee." — I  make 
this  txanspoeition  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  J.  Mit- 
ford,  Gent.  Mag,  for  Febry.  1833,  p.  101. 

t  Have  made  their  cottages  in  vallid  tovns]  The  words 
"made  their  cottages"  are,  I  think,  very  suspicious, 
though  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  vbi  fupro,  explains  the  line 
to  mean  "  Have,  at  the  approach  of  an  invading  army, 
fled  from  the  open  country  to  the  defence  of  a  fortified 
town." 

X  afv]  Both  4tofl.*<  and." 
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Countrymen, 

Your  limbs  are  lost  in  service  of  the  Lord, 
Which  is  your  gloiy  and  your  country's  fame  : 
For  limbs  you  shall  have  living,  lordships,  lands. 
And  be  my  counsellors  in  war's  affiurs.* 
Soldiers,  sit  down. — Nell,  sit  thee  by  my  side. — 
These  be  Prince  Edward's  pompous  treasury. 

[The  QcrEEN-MoTBKB  bdng  utontht  cm  tttb, 
and  QoxKN  Eunoh  on  the  other,  the  King 
tits  in  the  midst,  mounted  highest,  and 
at  hit  feet  the  ensign  undemmth  him, 

0  glorious  Capitol  I  beauteous  senate-house ! 
Triumphant  Edward,  how,  like  sturdy  oaks. 
Do  these  thy  soldiers  circle  thee  about, 
To  shield  and  shelter  thee  from  winter's  storms  ! 
Display  thy  cross,  old  Aimes  of  the  Yiee : 
Dub  on  your  drums,  tannM  with  India's  sun. 
My  lusty  western  lads :  Matrevers,  thou 
Sound  proudly  here  a  perfect  point  of  wart 
In  honour  of  thy  sovereign's  safe  return. 
Thus  Longshanks  bids  his  soldiers  Bien  venu, 

[Cse  drwns,  tntmpett,  aiul  entigni. 

0  Qod,  my  Qod,  the  brightness  of  my  day. 

How  oft  hast  thou  preserved  thy  servant  safe. 

By  sea  and  land,  yea,  in  the  gates  of  death  1 

0  Qod,  to  thee  how  highly  am  I  bound 

For  setting  me  with  these  on  English  ground  1 

One  of  my  mansion-houses  will  I  give 

To  be  a  college  for  my  maimM  men. 

Where  every  one  shall  have  an  hundred  marks 

Of  yeady  pension  to  his  maintenance : 

A  soldier  that  for  Christ  and  country  figjhts 

Shall  want  no  living  whilst  Bang  Edward  lives. 

Lords,  you  that  love  me,  now  be  liberal, 

And  give  your  largess  to  these  maimM  men. 

Q.  Mother.  Towards  this  erection  doth  thy  mo* 
ther  give, 
Out  of  her  dowxy,^  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
To  find  them  surgeons  to  recure  their  wounds ; 
And  whilst  this  ancient  standard-bearer  lires^ 
He  shall  have  forty  pound  of  yearly  fee, 
And  be  my  beadsman,  fiither,  if  you  please. 

Longth.  Madam,  I  tell  you,  England  never  bred 
A  better  soldier  than  your  beadsman  is ; 
And  that  the  Soldan  and  his  army  felt. 

Laneaater,  Out  of  the  duchy  of  rich  Lancaster^ 
To  find  soft  bedding  for  their  bruised  bones, 
Duke  Edmund  gives  three  thousand  poanda.§ 

Longah,  Qramercies,  brother  Edmund* 
Happy  is  England  under  Edward's  reign. 
When  men  are  had  so  highly  in  regard 

♦  m^airs]  The4to.  of  1M9  "affaire." 

t  point  of  war]  See  note  *,  p.  94,  seo.  coL 

♦  dounry]  Qy.  "  dower  *'  ? 

t  pounds]  Qy.  "poundt  of  gold"  Y  (as  a  little  befbre.) 
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That  nobles  strive  who  shall  remunerate 

The  soldiers'  resolution  with  regard.* 

Hy  Lord  of  Glocesteri  what  is  your  benevolence  ] 

Cfloceater,  A  thousand  marks,  an  please  your 
ms^'esty, 

Longgh.  And  yours,  my  Lord  of  Sussex  ? 

Suttex.  Five  hundred  pound,  an  please  your 
majesty. 

Longsh.  What  say  you.  Sir  David  of  Brecknock  ? 

Sir  David.  To  a  soldier  Sir  David  cannot  be 
too  liberal :  yet  that  I  may  give  no  more  than  a 
poor  knight  is  able,  and  not  presume  as  a  mighty 
earl,  I  give^  my  lord,  four  hundred,  fourscore,  and 
nineteen  ponnds. — ^And  so,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  I 
am  behind  you  an  ace. 

Suuex.  And  yet.  Sir  David,  ye  amble  after 
apace. 

Longth,  Well  said,  David !  thou  couldst  not  be 
a  Camber-Briton,  if  thou  didst  not  love  a  soldier 
with  thy  heart  Let  me  see  now  if  my  arithmetic 
will  serve  to  total  the  particulars. 

Q.  Slifior.  Why,  my  lord,  I  hope  you  mean  I 
shall  be  a  benefactor  to  my  fellow-soldiers. 

Longsh,  And  well  said,  Nell !  what  wilt  thou 
I  set  down  for  thee  ? 

Q.  Elinor,  Nay,  my  lord,  I  am  of  age  to  set  it 
down  for  myself.  You  will  allow  what  I  do,  will 
you  not  f 

Long$K.  That  I  will,  madam,  were  it  to  the 
value  of  my  kingdom. 

Q.  EUnor,  What  is  the  sum,  my  lord  ? 

Longth,  Ten  thousand  pounds,  my  NelL 

Q.  Elinor.  Then,  Elinor,  bethink  thee  of  a  gift 
worthy  the  King  of  England's  wife  and  the  King 
of  Spain's  daughter,  and  give  such  a  largess  that 
the  chronicles  of  this  land  may  crakef  with 
record  of  thy  liberality. 

Parturiunit  fnontts,  nascetur  ridiculus  miis. 

IMaka  a  cipher. 
There,  my  lord ;  neither  one,  two,  nor  three,  but 
a  poor  cipher  in  agrum,  to  enrich  good  fellows, 
and  compound  their  figure  in  their  kind. 

Longsh,  Madam,  I  commend  your  compositioa, 
an  argument  of  your  honourable  disposition. 
Sweet  Nell,  thou  shouldst  not  be  thyself,  did  not, 
with  thy  mountmg  mind  §,  thy  gift  surmount  the 
rest 


*  regard]  Repeated  by  mistake  from  the  preceding 
line  but  one ;  and  certainly  not  a  misprint  for  "  reward  "» 
—which  word  could  not  so  follow  *'  remunerate," 

t  crake]  i  c.  craci:.— boast.  See  note  §,  p.  225,  see.  col. 

}  Parturiunt,  kc]  Horace.  An  Poetica,  139. 

I  mourUinff  mmd]  So  Shakespeare,  Lov^s  Labour's  Lo$t, 
oct  !▼.  RC.  1 ; 

"Whoe'er  be  was^  ho  show'd  a  vMUiiLing  mini," 


Oloeetter.  Call  you  this  ridiculus  mus  f  Marry, 
sir,  this  mouse  would  make  a  foul  hole  in  a  fair 
cheese.  Tis  but  a  cipher  in  agrum,  and  it  hath 
made  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Lanccuter.  A  princely  gift,  and  worthy  memory. 

Qlocester,  My  gracious  lord,*  as  erst  I  was  as- 
signed Lieutenant  to  his  majesty,  here  render  I  up 
the  crown,  left  in  charge  with  me  by  your  princely 
father  King  Henry ; 

Who  on  his  death-bed  still  did  call  for  you. 
And  dying  will'd  to  you  the  diadem. 

Longsh,  Thanks,  worthy  lordf : 
And  seeing  by  doom  of  heavens  it  is  decreed, 
And  lawful  line  of  our  succession. 
Unworthy  Edward  is  become  your  king. 
We  take  it  as  a  blessing  from  on  high. 
And  wUl  our  coronation  be  solemniz'd 
Upon  the  fourteenth  of  December  next. 

Q.  Elinor,  Upon  the  fourteenth  of  December 
next  1 
Alas,  my  lord,  the  time  is  all  too  short 
And  sudden  for  so  great  solenmity : 
A  year  were  scarce  enough  to  set  a-work 
Tailors,  embroiderers,  and  men  of  rare  device. 
For  preparation  of  so  great  estate. 
Trust  me,  sweet  Ned,  hardly  shall  I  bethink  me 
In  twenty  weeks  what  fashion  robes  to  wear. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  defer  it  till  the  spring. 
That  we  may  have  our  garments  point-device.^ 
I  mean  to  send  for  tailors  into  Spain, 
That  shall  confer  of  some  fantastic  suits 
With  those  that  be  our  cunning'st  Englishmen. 
What,  let  me  brave  it  now  or  never,  Ned  ! 

Longsh.  Madam,  content  ye :  would  that  were 
greatest  care  I 
Ton  shall  have  garments  to  your  heart's  desire. 
I  never  read  but  Englishmen  excelled 
For  change  of  rare  devices  every  way. 

Q.  Elinor,  Yet,  pray  thee,  Ned,  my  love,  my 
lord,  and  king, 
My  fellow-soldier,  and  compeer  in  arms, 
Do  so  much  honour  to  thy  Elinor, 
To  wear  a  suit  that  she  shall  give  thy  grace ; 
Of  her  own  cost  and  workmanship  perhaps. 

Q.  Mother.  'Twill  come  by  leisure^  daughter, 
then,  I  fear : 
Thou*rt  too  fine-finger'd  to  be  quick  at  work. 


*  Mjf  ffracioiut  lord^  Ac]  I  need  hardly  observe  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  speech  was  originally  blank-verse, 
— the  text  of  this  play  being  now  miserably  corrupted 
pasrim. 

t  lord]  Both4tos.  "Lordes." 

t  point-device]  L  o.  nice,  or  exacts  in  the  extreme. 
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Ltmgth,  'Twlzt  us  a  greater  matter  breaks  no 
square, 
So  it  be  such,  my  Nell,  as  may  beseem  ' 
The  majesty  and  greatness  of  a  king. — 
And  nowy  my  lords  and  loving  friends, 
Follow  your  general  to*  the  court, 
After  his  travels,  to  repose  him  then, 
There  to  recount  with  pleasure  what  is  past 
Of  war's  alarums,  showers,  and  sharpest  storms. 
[Rceunt  M  except  Q.  Eunor  and  Joak. 

Q.  Elinor.  Kow,  Elinor,  now  England's  lovely 
queen, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  greatness  of  thy  Btate,t 
And  how  to  bear  thyself  with  royalty 
Above  the  other  queens  of  Christendom ; 
That  Spain  reaping  renown  by  Elinor, 
And  Elinor  adding  renown  to  Spain, 
Britain  may  her  magnificence  admire. — 
I  tell  thee,  Joan,  what  time  our  highness  sits 
Under  our  royal  canopy  of  state. 
Glistering  with  pendants  of  the  purest  gold, 
Like  as  our  seat  were  spangled  all  with  stars, 
The  world  shall  wonder  at  our  majesty. 
As  if  the  daughter  of  eternal  Ops,t 
Tum'd  to  the  likeness  of  vermilion  fumes, 
Where  §  from  her  cloudy  womb  the  Centaurs  leapt. 
Were  II  in  her  royal  seat  enthroniz^d. 

Joan.  Madam,  if  Joan  thy  daughter  may  advise, 
Let  not  your  honour  make  your  manners  change. 
The  people  of  this  land  are  men  of  war. 
The  women  courteous,  mild,  and  debonair ; 
Laying  their  lives  at  princes'  feetH 
That  govern  with  familiar  majesty. 
But  if  their  sovereigns  once  gin  swell  with  pride, 
Disdaining  commons'  love,  which  is  the  strength 
And  sureness  of  the  richest  commonwealth, 
That  prince  were  better  live  a  private  life 
Than  rule  with  tyranny  and  discontent 

Q.  Elinor.  Indeed,  we  count  them  headstrong 
Englishmen ; 
But  we  shall  hold  them  in  a  Spanish  yoke, 
And  make  them  know  their  lord  and  sovereign. 
Come,  daughter,  let  us  home  for  to  provide ; 
For  all  the  cunning  workmen  of  this  isle 
In  our  great  chamber  shall  be  set  a-work, 
And  in  my  hall  shall  bountifully  feed. 


•  to\  Qy.  "  unto  "  t    But  the  preceding  line  halts  also. 
f  9t<Ue\  The4to.  of  1599  "estate." 

♦  ef«mai  Op»\  The  4to.  ofl599  "the  eterwdl  Optr 

§  Where]  qj.  "When"?  (This  simUe,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  imintelUgible.) 

II  Were]  The4to.  ofl699  "Where." 

f  livee  at  prince^  feet]  Qy.  "  livee  down  at  those  princei' 
/cet*'l 


My  king,  like  Phosbus,  bridegroom-like,  shall  max^ 

With  lovely  Thetis*  to  her  glassy  bed. 

And  all  the  lookers-on  shall  stand  amaz'd 

To  see  King  Edward  and  his  lovely  queen 

Sit  royallyt  in  England's  stately  throna  [Exeunt 

Enter  Lluellek,  Rioe  ap  Uereditb,  Owes  ap  Bxck, 
wieA  wfortf*  and  bueklen,  and  friese  Jerking. 

JUueUen.  Come,  Bice,  and  rouse  thee  for  tby 
country's  good : 
Follow  the  man  that  means  to  make  you  great ; 
Follow  Lluellen,  rightful  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sprung  from  the  loins  of  great  Cadwalladery 
Descended  from  the  loinst  of  Trojan  Brute. 
And  though  the  traitorous  Saxons,  Noxmansy 

Danes, 
Have  pcnt§  the  true  remains  of  glorious  Troy 
Within  the  western  mountains  of  this  isle. 
Yet  have  we  hope  to  climb  these  stony  pales. 
When  Londoners,  as  Ronums  erst,  amaz'd. 
Shall  trembling  cry,  «  Lluellen's  at  the  gate  \ " 
T*  accomplish  this,  thus  have  I  brought  you^  forth 
Disguis'd  to  Milford-Haven :  here  attend 
The  landing  of  the  Lady  Elinor. 
Her  stay  doth  make  me  muse :  the  wind  stands 

fair. 
And  ten  days  hence  we  did  expeot  them  here. 
Neptune,  be  favourable  to  my  love, 
And  steer  her  keel  with  thy  three-forked  mace. 
That  from  this  shore  I  may  behold  her  sails. 
And  in  mine  arms  embrace  my  dearest  dear. 

Rice  ap  Mer,   Brave  Prince  of  Wales,  this 
honourable  match 
Cannot  but  turn  to  Cambria's  common  good. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  her  thrice-valiant  son, 
Tliat  in  the  barons'  wars  was  general, 
Was  lov'd  and  honoured  of  the  Englishmen  : 
When  they  shall  hear  she's  your  espoused  wife, 
Assure  your  grace  we  shall  have  great  supply 
To  make  our  roadsH  in  England  mightily.  | 

Owm  ap  Rice.  What  we  resolv'd  must  strongly 
be  perform'd,  ' 

Before  the  king  return  from  Palestine. 
Whilst  he  wins  glory  at  Jerusalem, 
Let  us  win  ground  upon  the  Englishmen. 

Lludlen,  Owen  ap  Rioe,  'tis  that  Lluellen  fears : 

■ , 

•  netUt]  Doth4to8.  "Xhecis." 

t  royailif]  Both4tos.  "lonely." 

J  loin»]  Qy.  "  race  "  or  "  blood  **? 

§  Have  pent,  &c.J  Both4toB.  **naue  spent  the  tnu  !?«)- 
mans  of  glorious  Troy."— On  the  margixis  of  the  two  old 
copies  of  this  pUy  in  the  Qarrick  collection  some  one  has 
conjectured  "  remaim  "  in  plaoo  of  "  Romans* ;  -  sn  alt«i^ 
ation  aa  obviously  necessary  as  that  of  "roent"  into 
"ijflil."  ( 

II  roads]  1.  e.  inroads,  ' 
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I  tear  me  Edward  will  be  come  ashore 

Ere  we  can  make  provision  for  the  war. 

But  be  it  as  it  wilJ^  within  his  court 

My  brother  David  is,  that  bears  a  fBuce 

As  if  he  were  my  greatest  enemy. 

He  by  this  craft  shall  creep  into  his*  heart, 

And  give  intelligence  from  time  to  time 

Of  his*  intentions,  drifts,  and  stratagems. 

Here  let  us  rest  upon  the  salt  sea  shore, 

And  while  our  eyes  long  for  our  heajrts'  desire^, 

Let  us,  like  friends,  pastime  us  on  the  sands. 

Our  frolic  minds  are  ominous  for  good. 

Bnter  Fbiab  Hcran  ap  Dayid,  QoENrmAN  in  ilatma, 

and  Jack. 

Friar,  Quenthian,  as  1  am  true  man. 
So  will  I  do  the  best  I  can ; 
Quenthian,  as  ^am  true  priest, 
80  will  I  be  at  thy  behest ; 
Quenthian,  as  I  am  true  friar, 
So  will  1  be  at  thy  desire. 

Jack.  My  master  stands  too  near  the  fire : 
Trust  him  not,  wench ;  he'll  prove  a  liar. 

IdutUen.  True  man,  true  friar,  true  priest^  and 
true  knave. 
These  four  in  one  this  trull  shall  have. 

Friar,  Here  swear  I  by  my  shaven  crown. 
Wench,  if  I  ^ve  thee  a  gay  green  gown, 
I'll  take  thee  up  as  I  laid  thee  down, 
And  never  bruise  nor  batter  thee. 

Jack,  0,  swear  not,  master;  flesh  is  frail. — 
Wench,  when  the  sign  is  in  the  tail, 
Mighty  is  love  and  will  prevail : 
This  diurchman  doth  but  flatter  thee. 

Lluellen.  A  pretty  worm,  and  a  lusty  friai*. 
Made  for  the  field,  not  for  the  quire. 

Quenthian.  Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid, 
So  do  I  bold  me  well  apaid :  f 
'Tie  churchman's  lay  X  and  verity 
To  live  in  love  and  charity ; 
And  therefore  ween  I,  as  my  creed, 
Tour  words  shall  company  your§  deed. 
Davy,  my  dear,  I  yield  in  all, 
Thine  own  to  go  and  come  at  calL 

Bice  ap  Met,  And  so  far  forth  begins  our  brawL 

Friar,  Then,  my  Quenthian,  to  begin, 
Sith  idleness  in  love  is  sin, — 
Boy,  to  the  town  I  will  thee  hie, 
And  so  return  eyen  by  and  by. 
When  thou  with  cakes  and  muscadine. 
And  other  junkets  good  and  fine. 
Bast  fill'd  thy  bottle  and  thy  bag. 

•  *u]  Both  4toi.  "  hor."       t  a^pax^  L  e.  ntiiilod. 
t  lajr]  i.e.  law.  }  yo«r]  Both  4toB.  '*xDy/' 


Jach,  Now,  master,  as  I  am  true  wag, 
I  wiU  be  neither  late  nor  lag, 
But  go  and  come  with  gossip's  cheer. 
Ere  Qib  our  cat  can  lick  her  ear. 
For  long  ago  I  leam'd  in  school, 
That  love's  desires  and  pleasures  cool 
Sans  Ceres'  wheat  and  Bacchus'  vine :  * 
Now,  master,  for  the  cakes  and  wine.  \Ejat, 

Friar.  Wench  t,  to  pass  away  the  time  in  glee, 
Quenthian,  sit  t  thee  down  by  me. 
And  let  our  lips  and  voices  meet 
In  a  merry  country  song. 

OMnthian.  Friar,  I  am  at  beck  and  bay, 
And  at  thy  commandment  to  sing  and  say. 
And  other  sports  among. 

Owen  ap  Rice,  Ay,  marry,  my  lord,  this  is 
somewhat  like  a  man's  money.  Here's  a  whole- 
some Welsh  wench,  lapt  in  her  flannel,  as  warm  as 
wool,  and  as  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth. 

The  Friar  and  Guentbian  Hng.l 

Lluellen,  Pax  vobi^,  Pax  vohis!  good  fellows, 
fair  fiill  ye  1 

Friar.  El  cum  tpiriiu  tuo  /  Friends,  have  you 
any  thing  else  to  say  to  the  friar  1 

Owen  ap  Bice  Much  good  do  you,  much  gooi 
[do]  you,  my  masters,  heartily. 

Friar,  And  you,  sir,  when  ye  eat  Have  ye 
any  thing  else  to  say  to  the  friar  1 

lAudlen,  Nothing;  but  I  would  gladly  know, 
if  mutton  ||  be  your  first  dish,  what  shall  be  your 
last  service  1 

FHar.  It  may  be,  sir,  I  count  it  physic  to  feed 
but  on  one  dish  at  a  sitting.  Sir,  would  you  any 
thing  else  with  the  fiiar  ? 

Bice  ap  Mer,  0,  nothing,  sir :  but  if  you  had  1[ 
any  manners,  you  might  bid  us  fall  to. 

Friar.  Nay,  an  that  be  the  matter,  good  enough. 
Is  this  all  ye  have  to  say  to  the  friar  ?  J 

LlueUen,  All  we  have  to  say  to  you,  sir :  it 
may  be,  sir,  we  would  walk  aside  with  your  wench 
a  little. 

*  That  hov^a  desiret  and  pUatura  cool 
Sam  Ctrti  ^htat  and  Bacchut*  vine]  Corrected,  partly 
by  a  writer  in  Churton's  LUerary  Regitter  for  April  1845,  I 
and  partly  by  Mr.  KeighUey  in  Jiota  and  Qiuriei  for  1 
January  7th  1860,  p.  8.— **&fn«,"i.o.  Without  (a  word  j 
adopted  into  our  language  from  the  French  long  before 
Peele'B  time). —The  4toa. ; 

"  That  louore  desire,  and  pleatura  coole : 

Sanct  [and  "Soinct"]  Certt  sweotee,  and  BaecJim  vine.'* 

t  VTencA]  An  addition,  perhaps^  by  the  transcriber. 

t  n<]  The  4to.  of  1593  "set." 

\  The  Fnar  and  QwiUhian  ting\  Sec  note  *',  p.  106, 
first  coL 

II  rnvMon]  A  cant  term  for  a  prostitute. 

^  AacO  The  4to.  of  1509  "  haue." 
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Friar,  My  maBtera  and  friends,  I  am  a  poor 
friar,  a  man  of  Qod'g  making,  and  a  good  fellow 
as  you  are,  legs,  feet,  face,  and  handa,  and  heart, 
from  top  to  toe,  of  my  word,  right  shape  and 
Christendom;  and  I  love  a  wench  as  a  wench 
should  be  loved;  and  if  you  love  yourselves*, 
walk,  good  friends,  I  pray  yoa,t  and  let  the  friar 
alone  with  his  flesh. 

IduelUn.  0  friar,  your  holy  mother,  the  Church, 
teaches  you  to  abstain  from  these  morsels. — 
Therefore,  my  masters,  'tis  a  deed  of  charity  to 
remove  this  stumbling-block,  a  fair  wench,  a 
shrewd  temptation  to  a  friar's  conscience. 

GfuerUhian,  Friend,  if  you  knew  the  friar  half 
so  well  as  the  Bailey  of  Brecknock,  you  would 
think  you  might  as  soon  move  Monk  Davy  into 
the  sea  as  Guenthian  from  his  side. 

Lludlm.  Mass,  by  your  leave,  well  prove. 

Cfuenthian.  At  your  peril,  if  you  move  his  pa- 
tience. 

Friar,  Brother,  brother,  and  my  good  country- 
men,— 

Lluellen.  Countrymen !  nay,  I  cannot  think 
that  an  English  friar  will  come  so  for  into  Wales 
barefooted. 

Owen  op  Rice.  That's  more  than  you  know ;  and 
yet,  my  lord,  he  might  ride,  having  a  filly  so  near. 

Friar,  Hands  ofif,  good  countrymen,^  at  few 
words  and  fair  warnings. 

LlueUen,  Countrymen!  not  so,  sir;  we  re- 
nounce thee,  friar,  and  refuse  your  country. 

Friar,  Then,  brother,  and  my  good  friends, 
hands  off,  an  if  you  love  your  ease. 

Rice  ap  Mer,  Ease  mo  no  casings :  we'll  ease 
you  of  this  caxriage. 

Friar,  Fellow,  be  gone  quickly,  or  my  pike- 
staff and  I  will  set  thee  away  with  a  vengeance. 

lAudlen,  I  am  sorry,  trust  me,  to  see  the 
Church  so  unpatient. 

Friar.  Ye  §  dogs,  ouns  !  do  me  a  shrewd  turn 
and  mock  me  too?  flesh  and  blood  will  not  bear 
this.  Then  rise  up,  Robert,  and  say  to  Richard, 
Redde  roMonem  \\  villication  is  tucB,  Sir  countryman, 
kinsman.  Englishman,  Welshman,  you  with  the 
wench,  return  your  habeas  corpus ;  here's  a  cer- 
tiorari for  youi  procedendo. 

[Attcuht  tKem  wiUi  Mm  gtoj.% 

•  yourtdvet]  Both  4toB.  *'yoar8clfo." 

t  you]  Omitted  ia  tho  4to  of  1599. 

X  eountrymen]  Both4to6.  "countriman.'* 

t  Te\  The  4to.  of  1699  "Tea." 

II  Bedde  ratUmeni,  &c.]  lue,  xtx.  2.  (Vulgate.) 

^  "Tho  Friar  falli  upon  them  with  hia  ataC^  which 
hero  and  elsewhere  ho  calla  '  Richard '  and  his  '  mou 
Rlchani.  * "    Editor  of  Dodtivft  0.  P. 


Owen  ap  Rice.  Hold,  friar  I  we  are  thy  country- 
men. 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Paid,  paid !  Digon  !  wd  are  thy 
countrymen,  Mon  Dieu  / 

Friar.  My  countiymen  1  nay,  marry,  sir,  aball 
you  not  be  my  countrymen;  you,  sir,  y<m« 
specially  you,  sir,  that  refdse  the  friar  sod 
renounce  his  country. 

LlueUen.  Friar,  hold  thy  hands.  I  swear  M  I 
am  a  gentleman,  I  am  a  Welshman,  and  bo  are 
the  rest,  of  honesty. 

Friar.  Of  honesty,  sayeet  thoul  they  are 
neither  gentlemen  nor  Welshmen  that  will  deny 
their  countiy. — Come  hither,  wench ;  I'll  have  a 
bout  with  them  once  more  for  denying  of  their 
country.  [  Offen  to  figikk 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Friar,  thou  wotteA  not  what  thou 
sayest:  this  is  the  prince,  and  we  are  all  his 
train,  disposed  to  be  pleasant  with  thee  a  little ; 
but  I  perceive,  friar,  thy  nose  will  bide  no  jest. 

Friar,  As  much  as  you  will  with  me,  sir,  but 
not  at  any  hand  with  my  wench :  I  and  Richard* 
my  man  here,  for  here  eonti^a  omnes  gcnks — but 
is  this  Lluellen,  the  great  Camber-Briton  ? 

Lluell^n.  It  is  he,  friar :  give  me  thy  hand,  and 
gramercies  twenty  times.  Ipromisethee  thou  hast 
cugelled  two  as  good  lessons  into  my  jacket  as 
ever  churchman  did  at  so  short  warning :  the  one 
is,  not  to  be  too  busy  with  another  man's  cattle ; 
the  other,  not  in  haste  to  deny  my  country. 

Friar,  'Tis  pity,  my  lord,  but  you  should  have 
more  of  this  learning,  you  profit  so  well  by  it 

Lluellen.  'Tis  pity,  friar,  but  thou  shouldst  bo 
Lluellen's  chaplain,  thou  edifieat  so  well ;  and  so 
shalt  thou  be,  of  mine  honour :  here  I  entertain 
thee,  thy  boy,  and  thy  trull,  to  follow  my  fortune 
in  secula  seculoriim. 

Friar.  And  Richard  my  man,  sir,  an  you  love 
me, — he  that  stands  by  mo  and  shrunk  not  at  aU 
weathers ;  and  then  you  have  me  in  my  colours. 

LVuellen.  Friart,  agreed. — ^Rioc,  welcome  the 

ruffians. 

Ei\ltr  tXt  Harper  and  Jack. 

Harper,  [shvjing  to  the  tunc  of  "Who  list  to 

lead  a  soldier's  life."] 

Go  to,  go  to,  you  Britons  all. 

And  play  the  men,  both  great  and  small : 

A  wondrous  matter  hath  befall. 

That  makes  tho  prophet^  cry  and  call. 

Turn  date  §  dite  dote  duni, 

*  J  and  Richard^  &c.  J  8omo  corruption  hero. 
+  Friar]  Both  4toa.  "Friart." 
t  propfut]  Both4toB.  "prophota." 
I  Turn  daU,  tc.]  Printed  thus  in  both  4to9L  '*  Tarn  da 
et(U(«de  tedium." 
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That  you  must  maroh,  both  all  and  aome, 
Againat  your  foea  with  trump  and  drum : 
I  apeak  to  you  from  God,  that  you  shall  over- 
come.  [  WUh  a  tarn  both  ways. 

UMUen,  What  nowl  Who  have  we  here? 
"Turn  date  dite  dote  dum"  / 

Friar,  What,  have  we  a  fellow  dropt  out  of 
the  element  I    What*a  he  for  a  man  ]  * 

Riee  ap  Mtr,  Knowest  thou  thia  goose-cap  1 

Priar,  What,  not  Morgan  Pigot,  our  good 
Welsh  prophet  ?    0|  'tia  a  holy  harper  ! 

Rice  ap  Mer.  A  prophet*  with  a  murrian  ! 
Good  my  lord,  let's  hear  a  few  of  his  lines,  I 
pray  you. 

Jaik,  My  lords,  'tis  an  odd  fellow,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  any  is  in  all  Wales.  He  can  sing,  rhyme 
with  reason,  and  rhyme  without  reason,  and 
without  reason  or  rhyme. 

LludUn,  The  devil,  he  can !  Rhyme  with 
reason,  and  rhyme  without  reason,  and  reason 
without  rhyme !  Then,  good  Morgan  Pigot, 
pluck  out  thy  spigot,  and  draw  us  a  fresh  pot 
from  the  kinder-kind  t  of  thy  knowledge. 

Friar,  Knowledge,  my  son,  knowledge,  I  war- 
rant ye. — ^How  sayeat  thou,  Morgan,  art  thou  not 
a  very  prophet  ? 

ffarper.  Friar,  friar,  a  prophet  verily, 
For  great  Lluellen'a  love. 
Sent  from  above 
To  bring  him  victory. 

Riee  ap  Mcr.  Come,  then,  gentle  prophet,  let's 
see  how  thou  canst  salute  thy  prince.  Say,  shall 
we  have  good  success  in  our  enterprise  or  no  ? 

ffarper.  When  the  weathercock  of  Carnarvon  t 
steeple  shall  engender  young  ones  in  the  belfry, 
and  a  herd  of  goats  leave  their  pasture  to  be 
clothed  in  silver, 
Then  shall  Brute  be  bom  anew. 
And  Wales  record  their  ancient  hue. 
Ask  Friar  David  if  this  be  not  true. 
*  Friar.  Thia,  my  lord,  'a§  meana  by  you. 
0,  he  is  a  prophet,  a  prophet. 

LlueUm.  Soft  you  now,  good  Morgan  Pigot, 
and  take  ua  with  yo||  a  little,  I  pray.  What 
meana  your  wisdom  by  all  this  ? 

*  What*$  he  for  a  iiutn  f ]  i.  e.  What  manner  of  man  is 
b«T  8o  in  2%«  Wit  of  a  Wwnan,  1604 ;  "Let  lu  take  a 
little  view  of  this  gallant,  ^that  ht  may  h$foT  a  Nwin." 
8ig.D4. 

f  hiMd»4eintJ[\  "i.  e.  kUderUn."  Editor  of  JMM^% 
O.P. 

t  CKnuirwm]  Both  4tofl.  "  Carmarthen  "  in  this  place ; 
but  a  litUe  after,  \p.  the  explanation  of  the  prophecy, 
"  Camorvon." 

I  «a]  Tho4to.  of  1509  "he." 

II  ioiht  M  ^B\ik  ye]  i.  e.  let  ii8  understand  ye. 


I  Hairper,  The  weathercock,  my  lord,  was  your 
father,  who  by  foul  weather  of  war  was  driven 
to  take  sanctuary  in  Saint  Mary's  at  Carnarvon, 
where  he  begat  young  onea  on  your  mother  in 
the  belfry,  viz.  your  worship  and  your  brother 
David. 

JUueUen,  But  what  didst  thou  mean  by  the 
goats? 

Harper.  The  goats  that  leave  the  pasture  to  be 
clothed  in  silver,  are  the  silver  goata  your  men 
wore  *  on  their  sleeves. 

Friar.  0,  how  I  love  thee,  Morgan  Pigot,  our 
sweet  prophet  1 

JUuelUn.  Hence,  rogue,  with  your  prophecies, 
out  of  my  sight  I 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  let's  have  a 
few  more  of  these  metres  :  he  hath  great  store 
in  his  head. 

Jack.  Yea,  and  of  the  best  in  the  market,  an 
your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  to  hear  them. 

Lluellen.  Villain,  away !  I'll  hear  no  more  of 
your  prophecies. 

Harper.  When  legs  shall  lose  their  length. 
And  shanks  yield  up  their  strength,t 
Returning  weaiy  home  from  out  the  holy  land, 
A  Welshman  shall  be  king  and  govern  merry 
England. 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Did  I  not  tell  your  lordship  he 
would  hit  it  home  anon  ? 

Friar.  My  lord,  he  comes  to  your  time,  that's 
flat. 

Jack.  Aj,  master,  an  you  mark  him,  he  hit  the 
mark  pat. 

Friar.  As  how,  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Why,  thus : 
When  legs  shall  lose  their  length. 
And  shanks  yield  up  their  strength, 
Returning  weazy  home  from  out  the  holy  land, 
A  Welshman  ahall  be  king  and  govern  merry 

England. 
Why,  my  lord,  in  this  prophecy  is  your  advance- 
ment as  plainly  seen  as  a  three  half-pence  through 
a  dish  of  butter  in  a  sunny  day. 

Friar.  I  think  so.  Jack ;  for  he  that  sees  [the] 
three  half-pence  must  tarry  till  the  butter  be 
melted  in  the  sun :  and  so,  forth,  apply,  boy. 

Jack.  Non  efjo,  master  :  do  you,  an  you  dare. 

Iduellcn.  And  so,  boy,  thou  meanest,  he  that 
tarries  this  prophecy  may  see  Longshanks  shorter 

♦  w>re]  Qy.  "wear'*? 

•f  And  thanti  yieUi  U})  their  drenfftk]  Thia  line  Ib  not 
found  here  in  the  4  tea.,  but^  from  the  repetition  of  the 
prophecy  by  Jack,  we  are  certain  that  it  has  been 
omitted  by  accident. 
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by  the  head  and  Lluellen  wear  the  crown  in  the 
field? 

Fnar.  By  Lady,  my  lord,  you  go  near  the 
matter. — ^But  what  aaith  Morgan  Pigot  more  ? 

Harper.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Qod  1272, 
shall  spring  from  the  loins  of  Brute,  one  whose 
wife's  name  being  the  perfect  end  of  his  own/ 
shall  consummate  the  peace  betwixt  England  and 
Wales,  and  be  advanced  to  ride  through  Cheap- 
side  with  a  crown  on  his  head ;  and  that's  meant 
by  your  lordship,  for  your  wife's  name  being 
Ellen,  and  your  own  Lluellen,  beareth  the  perfect 
end  of  your  own  name :  so  must  it  needs  be  that, 
[though]  for  a  time  Ellen  flee  from  Lluellen,  ye 
being  betrothed  in  heart  each  to  others,  must 
needs  be  advanced  to  be  highest  of  your  kin. 

JUueUen,  Jack,  I  make  him  thy  prisoner.  Look, 
what  way  my  fortune  inclines,  that  way  goes  he. 

Jti4ie  ap  Mer.  Sirrah,  see  you  run  swiftest. 

Friar,  Farewell :  be  far  from  the  spigot. 

[BxeuM  Ynas  and  Guemthian. 

Jack.  Now,  sir,  if  our  country  ale  were  as  good 
as  your  metheglln,  I  would  teach  you  to  play  the 
knave,  or  you  should  teach  me  to  play  the  harper. 

Harper.  Ambo,\>Qj\  you  are  too  light-witted 
as  I  am  light-minded. 

Jack.  It  seemed  +  to  me  thou  art  fittest  and 
passing  well.  [Exeunt  Jaok  and  Harper. 

Snter  Oukntheb  with  Uttert. 

Lluellen.  What  tidiDgs  bringeth  Quenther  with 
his  haste? 
Say,  man,  what  bodes  thy  message,  good  or  bad  ? 

Quenther.  Bad,  my  lord ;  and  all  in  vain,  I  wot, 
Thou  dart'stt  thine  eyes  upon  the  wallowing  main, 
As  erst  did  ^geus  §  to  behold  his  son. 
To  welcome  and  receive  thy  welcome  ||  love ; 
And  sable  sails  he  saw,  and  so  mayst  thou. 
For  whose  mishap  the  brackish  seas  lament. 
Edward,  0,  Edward  \ 

Lludlen.  And  what  of  him  1 

Quenther,  Landed  he  is  at  Dover  with  his  men, 
From  Palestine  safe ;  by  his  English  lords 
Receiv'd  in  triumph  H  like  an  earthly  god : 
He  lives  to  wear  his  father's  diadem. 
And  sway  the  sword  of  British  Albion. 
But  Elinor,  thy  Elmor ! 

•  own]  Both4to0.  "ground." 

i  Jt  Memedt   Ac]  ▲  mutilated  ^eecb,  —  in  which 
**»eaMd  "  ought,  1  believe,  to  be  "  seemi." 
X  darCit}  Both4toe.  "darest" 

I  .Xffeus]  Both  4t0B.  "  Aegen." 

II  vdeonu]  Repeated  by  mistake.— Qy«  **  lovely  "  or 
"liefest " 7  (see  Gueuther's  next  speech  but  one.) 

%  triumph]  Both4toe.  "triumphes." 


Lludlen.  And  what  of  her? 
Hath  amorous  Neptune  gaz'd  upon  my  love^ 
And  stopt  her  passage  with  his  forked  maoel 
Or,  that  I  rather  fear, — ^0  deadly  fear ! — 
Enamour'd  Nereus  *  doth  he  withhold 
My  Elinor? 

Quenther.  Nor  Neptune,  Nereus,  nor  other  god 
Withholdeth  from  my  gracious  lord  his  lovo : 
But  cruel  Edward,  that  injurious  king, 
Withholds  thy  liefestf  lovely  Elinor; 
Ta'en^:  in  a  pinnace  on  the  narrow  seas 
By  four  tall  ships  of  Bristow,  and  with  her 
Lord  Emeriok,  her  unhappy  noble  brother, 
As  from  Montaigis  hithenmrd  they  sail'd. 
This  say  in  brief  §  these  letters  tell  at  large. 

[Llcellek  reads  hit  brother  &r  David's  Uttert. 

Lluellen.  Is  Longshauks,  then,  so  lusty  now 
become? 
Is  my  fair  love,  my  beauteous  Elinor,  ta'en  ? 
Villains,  II  damn'd  villains,  not  to  guard  her  safe. 
Or  fence  her  sacred  person  from  her  foes  ! 
Sun,  couldst  thou  shine,  and  see  my  love  besets 
And  didst  not  clothe  thy  clouds  in  fiery  coats. 
O'er  all  the  heavens,  with  wingM  sulphur  flames. 
As  when  thy  ^  beams,  like  mounted  combatants, 
Battled  with  Python  ♦*  in  the  fallow'd  layal  ft 
But  if  kind  Cambiia  deign  me  good  aspect, 
To  make  me  chiefest  Brute  of  western  Wales, 
I'll  short  that  gaiu-legg'd:^::^  LongBhank[8]  by  the 

top, 
And  make  his  flesh  my  miurdering  fiilchion'e  food. 
To  arms,  true  Britons,  sprung  of  Trojans*  seed. 
And  with  your  swords  write  in  the  Book  of  Time 
Your  British  names  in  characters  of  blood ! 
Owen  ap  Rice,  whUe  we  stay  for  further  force, 
Prepare,  away  in  post,  and  take  with  thee 
A  hundred  chosen  of  thy  coimtrymen, 
And  scour  the  marches  with  your  Welshmen*^ 

hooks. 
That  Englishmen  may  think  the  devil  is  come. 
Rice  shall  remain  with  me :  make  thou  thy  bode 
In  resolution  to  revenge  these  wrongs 
With  blood  of  thousands  guiltless  of  this  rage. 

•  Naruti]  Wrong  quantity. 

•f  litfegt]  i.e.  dearest. 

%  Ta'en]  Both  4to8.  "  Taking."— Here  in  my  fonner 
eds.  I  printed  "  Taken  ** :  but  oomparo  the  seoood  line  of 
the  next  speech. 

§  This  gay  in  M^  i.  e.  this  short  aocount-^Tholto.  of 
159tt  "  Thit  tap  I  in  t/rttft." 

tl  naatfuj  Both  4toe.  '*  Villalne." 

%  thy\  Both  4tOB.  "  Uio." 

«•  Pytkonl  Both  4toR.  •*  Pyetion." 

It  2ay«]  An  old  form  otUat, 

XI  gavnAtgg'd]  "Lo.  itfi^iiV'legg*d,*'  says  tbo  Editor  of 
Dodsley'a  0.  P. 
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Fly  thoa  on  them  amain ! — Edward,  my  love 

Be  thy  life's  bane ! — ^Follow  me,  countrymen  t 

Words  make  no  way  :  my  Elinor  is  surpriz'd ; 

Robb'd  am  I  of  the  comfort  of  my  life  : 

And  know  1  this,  and  am  not  veng'd  on  him  T 

[Exeunt.* 

Elder  the  KisM  Lords  of  Seotlsnd,  vitk  their  Nine  Pages ; 
OLOcnmB,  SuttEX,  Kwo  Edward  Lonoshanu  in 
hit  iuit  <{/  fflaet.  Queen  Sunob,  the  Queek-Motheh, 
and  Joan  :  the  King  and  Queen  tit  vnder  a  canopy. 

Lonffth.  Nobles  of  Scotland,f  we  thank  you  all 
For  this  day's  gentle  princely  service  done 
To  Edward,  England's  king  and  Scotland's  lord. 
Our  coronation's  due  solemnity 
Is  ended  with  applause  of  all  estates : 
Now,  then,  let  us  repose  $  and  rest  us  here. 
But  specially  we  thank  you,  gentle  lords. 
That  you  so  well  have  govemM  your  grie£i. 
As,  being  grown  unto  a  general  jar, 
You  choose  King  Edward  by  your  messengers. 
To  calm,  to  qualify,  and  to  compound 
Th'  ambitious  strife  §  of  Scotland's  climbing  peers. 
I  have  no  doubt,  fair  lords,  but  you  well  wot 
How  fisotions  waste  the  richest  commonwealth, 
And  discord  spoils  the  seats  of  mighty  kings. 
The  barons'  war,  a  trsgic  wicked  war. 
Nobles,  how  hath  it  shaken  England's  sti'ength  ! 
Industriously,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
Loyally  Tentur*d  to  prevent  thia  shock  ,* 
For  which,  sith  you  have  chosen  me  your  judge. 
My  lordsyll  will  you  stand  to  what  I  shall  award  ? 

Baliol.  Victorious  Edward,  to  whom  the  Scottish 
Owe  homage  as  their  lord  and  sovereign,    [kings 
Amongst  us  nine  is  but  one  lawful  king  : 
But  might  we  all  be  judges  in  the^  case, 
Then  should  in  Scotland  be  nine  kings  at  once, 

*  Sxennt]  After  tbia  both  4to8.  have ; 

"  Manet  the  Friar  and  Jfouiee, 

**  Friar.  Come  bole  we  must  buckle  I  see. 
The  prince  is  of  my  profeeeifm  right : 
Rather  than  he  wU  lose  his  wenche. 
He  will  fight  Ah  ouo  vtque  ad  mala. 

ITauiet.  O  maiater,  doubt  you  not,  but  your  Kouico 
will  prooue  a  whot  shot,  with  a  bottle  of  Metheglin. 

Exeuntf  {hyrt  the  loenche/all  into  a  fVelth  tang,  and 
the  Friar  aim«v«r,  and  the  Nouiee  bHweene." 

But  the  Friar  and  his  companiona  have  already  quitted 
tlte  stage. 

t  Scotland]  WnHkoriShaJcttpeart^t  Vtrtifieaiion,  Ac,  p.  S2) 
seema  to  bo  quite  right  when  he  conaidera  *'  Scotland  " 
as  a  tnayUable  here,  though  in  two  other  lines  of  the 
present  speech  it  is  a  diaay liable. 

t  repote]  Both  4tofl.  *' appose." 

I  J%'  ambitiaut  ttr^fe]  The  very  probable  correction  of 
Mr.  Kelghtlcy  in  Nota  and  Qverift  for  Janry.  7th  1860, 
p.  8  —Both  4to8.  "  Thanke  BriUins  ttr^ft.'* 

II  My  lord*]  Qy.  *' Lords"? 

n  thi]  The  4to.  of  16M  "thia." 


And  this  contention  never  set  or  limited* 
To  stay  these  jars  we  jointly  make  appeal 
To  thy  imperial  throne,  who  knows  our  claims. 
We  stand  not  on  our  titles  'fore  your  grace, 
But  do  submit  ourselves  to  your  award ; 
And  whom  your  majesty  shall  name  our  *  king^ 
To  him  we'll  yield  obedience  as  a  king. 
Thus  willingly,  and  of  her  f  own  accord, 
Doth  Scotland  make  great  England's  king  herf 
judge. 
Longth,  Then,  nobles,  since  you  all  agree  in  one, 
That  for  a  crown  so  disagree  in  all, 
Since  what  I  do  shall  rest  irrevocable,^ 
And,  lovely  £ngland,§  to  thy  lovely  queen. 
Lovely  Queen  Elinor,  unto  her  turn  thy  eye, 
Whose  honour  cannot  but  love  thee  well ; 
Hold  up  your  hands  in  sight,  with  general  voice. 

That  are  content  to  stand  to  our  award. 

[They  aU  hold  up  their  handt  and  tap  "  He  shaU." 
Deliver  me  the  golden  diadem. 
Lo,  here  I  hold  the  goal  for  which  ye  striVd, 
And  here  behold,  my  worthy  men-at-arms. 
For  chivalry  and  worthy  wisdom's  praise, 
Worthy  each  one  to  wear  a  diadem  : 
Expect  my  doom,  as  erst  at  Ida  hills  || 
The  goddesses  divine  waited  th'  award 
Of  Dardan's  son.f    Baliol,  stand  fsrthest  forth  : 
Baliol,  behold,  I  give  thee  the  Scottish  crown ; 
Wear  it  with  heart  **  and  with  thankfulness. 
Sound  trumpets,  and  ft  say  all  after  me, 

Qod  save  King  Baliol,  the  Scottish  king  ! 

[The  trumpett  tound:   all  ay  cUoud,  "Ood 
save  Kino  Bauoi^  the  Scottish  King." 

Thus,  lords,  though  you  require  no  reason  why, 
Accordiog  to  the  conscience  in  the  cause, 
I  make  John  Baliol  your  anointed  king. 
Honour  and  love  him,  as  behoves  him  best 
That  is  in  peace  of  Scotland's  crown  possess'd. 
Baliol.  Thanks,  royal  England,  for  thy  honour 
done. 
This  justice  that  hath  calm'd  our  civil  strife, 

■  name  our]  Both  4toa.  "naiiw  to  be  our.** 

t  her]  Both4tos.  "their.** 

t  irrevocable]  Both4to8.  **  Inreuocable." 

§  And,  lovely  England.  Ac]  Mutilated  and  corrupted. 
In  the  second  line  after  thia  the  author  probably  wrote 
"cannot  choose  &mI,"  Ac.  ;  and  in  the  sta^re-direction  the 
words  "  He  shall "  mean  perhaps  "  he  (Edward)  ahall  as- 
sign the  Scottish  crown  as  he  thinks  proper.** 

II  Ida  hiUt]  See  note  ||,  p.  352,  sec.  coL 

if  Dardan't  ton]  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford, 
Oent.  Mag.  for  Peby.  1833,  p.  101.  (Paris  was  the 
descendant  of  Dardanus.>— Both  4tos.  "Danaea  tonne.*' 

**  heart]  Qy.  **heartVeafle"T  Compare,  poet,  p.  404, 
fint  ool.,  "Ood  bless  thee  with  long  life,  honour,  and 
heart't-eoH  !  ** 

ft  Sound  trumpett,  and,  tc]  Qy.  "Smmd  trumpett, 
sound,  and  '*,  Ac.  f 
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Shall  now  be  oeaa'd  *  wiih  honourable  loYe. 
So  mov^  of  remone  and  pity,f 
We  will  erect  a  college  of  my  name ; 
In  Oxford  will  I  build,  for  memory 
Of  BalioVs  bomity  and  hii  gratitude ; 
And  let  me  happy  days  no  longer  see 
Than  here  to  England  loyal  I  shall  be. 
Q.  Elinor.  Now,  braTe  John  Baliol,  Lord  of 
Qalloway  , 

And  King  of  Scots,  shine  with  thy  golden  head ; 
Shake  thy  X  spears,  in  honour  of  his  name. 
Under  whose  royalty  thou  wear'st  the  same. 

QuEEH  Elxkor's  Sipetck.\ 
The  welkin,  spangled  through  with  golden  spot?.. 
Beflects  no  finer  in  a  frosty  night 
Than  lovely  Longshanks  in  his  Elinor's  eye : 
So,  Ned,  thy  Kell  in  every  part  of  thee, 
Thy  person's  guarded  with  a  troop  of  queens, 
And  every  queen  as  brave  as  Elinor. 
Give  glory  to  these  glorious  ciystal  quarries. 
Where  every  robe  an  object  entertains 
Of  rich  device  and  princely  majesty. 
Thus  like  NarciMus,  diving  in  the  deep^ 
I  die  in  honour  and  in  England's  arms; 
And  if  I  drown,  it  is  in  my  delight, 
Whose  company  is  cbiefest  life  in  death. 
From  forth  whose  coral  lips  I  suck  the  sweet 
Wherewith  are  dainty  Cupid's  caudles  |]  made. 
Then  live  or  die,  brave  Ned,  or  sink  or  swim. 
An  earthly  bliss  it  is  to  look  on  him.  * 

On  thee,  sweet  Ned,  it  shall  become  thy  Nell 
Bounteous  to  be  uuto  the  beauteous : 
O'er-pry  the  palms,^  sweet  fountains  of  my  bUss, 
And  I  will  stand  on  tiptoe  for  a  kiss. 

Longth,  He  had  no  thought   of  any  gentle 
heart, 
That  would  not  seize  **  desire  for  such  desert. 
If  any  heavenly  joy  in  women  be, 
Sweet  of  all  sweets,  sweet  Nell,  it  is  in  thee. — 
Now,  lords,  along :  by  this  the  Earl  of  March, 
Lord  Mortimer,  o'er  Cambria's  mountain-tops 
Hath  rang'd  his  men,  and  feels  Lluellen's  mind : 


♦  eMu'd]  An  error.    Qy.  for  what  T 

tpxiyiOy.  "piety"? 

}  Skate  thy]  Qy.  **  Shake  tboa  thy  "  T 

t  Quern  SliTun'i  Speech]  Which  follows  very  awkwardly 
what  precedes,  has  perhaps  been  shuffled  out  of  its  right 
place. 

tl  caudles]  Bothitoa.  "candles.'* 

1  O'er-pry  the  pabnM,  Ac.]  The  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P, 
observes  that  "  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  sense  of  this 
passage  " :  no,  indeed ;  nor  of  the  rest  of  hor  nui^esty's 

**  ttxK]  Qy.  "feel"?  But  what  does  the  whole  aentcuco 
mean? 


I  To  which  confines,  that  well  in  wisting  b«. 
Our  solemn  service  of  coronation  *  past, 
We  will  amain  to  back  our  friends  at  need ; 
And  into  Wales  our  men-at-arms  shall  march. 
And  we  with  them  in  person,  foot  by  foot — 
Brother  of  Scotland,  you  shall  to  your  home. 
And  live  in  honour  there  fair  England's  fiiend. — 
And  tliou,  sweet  Nell,  Queen  of  King  Edward's 

heart, 
Shall  now  come  lesser  at  thy  dainty  love, 
And  at  coronation  meet  thy  loving  peez^ 
When  storms  are  past,  and  we  have  cooFd  the 

rage 
Of  these  rebellions  Welshmen,  that  contend 
'Gbinst  England's  majesty  and  Edward^s  crown. 
Sound,  trumpets  I  Heralds,  lead  the  train  along : 
This  be  King  Edward's  feast  and  holiday. 

\BxevM  all  except  QcECff  EuaroB,  Joan,  au*i 
Glocebteb. 

SrUer  the  JUiiTORBSS  or  LoyDOV  fron  churdk,  and  nuuw 

be/ore  her, 

Q.  Elinor.  Qlocester,  who  may  this  bel    A 
bride  or  what  I*- 
I  pray  ye,  Joan,  go  see. 
And  know  the  reason  of  the  harmony. 
Joan,  Good  woman,  let  it  not  offend  yoa  any 
whit 
For  to  deliver  unto  me  the  cause 
That  in  thiai*  unusual  kind  of  sort 
You  pass  the  streets  with  music  so. 
Mayorett,  Mistress,  or  madam,  whata'er  you 
be, 
Wot  you  I  am  the  Mayor  of  London's  wife. 
Who,  for  1  have  been  delivered  of  a  son, 
Having  not  these  dozen  years  had  any  before. 
Now  in  my  husband's  year  of  mayonlty. 
Bringing  him  a  goodly  boy, 
I  pass  unto  my  house  a  maiden  bride ; 
Which  private  pleasure,  touching  godliness, 
ShaU  here  no  way,  I  hope,  offend  the  good. 
Q.  Minor.  You  hope  so,  gentle  mistress;  do 
you  indeed  ? 
But  do  not  make  it  parcel  of  your  creed. 
Mayoreu.  [ande.]  Alas,  I  am  undone !  it  is  the 
Queen ; 

The  proudest  Queen  that  ever  England  knew. 

[SxU  with  Atte&da&t& 

Q.  Elinor.  Come,  Qlocester,  let's  to  the  court, 

and  revel  there. 

[Exit  with  QtOCESTEM  «ul  Jckix. 


•  service  of  coronation]  Qy.  "coronation-ecnriec  **? 
t  17uU  in  thii,  fto.J  Corruption  hen^  and  iti  the  next 
speech. 
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Smier  RiCB  ap  H£B£Oitr,  Bib  Datid,  and  Llusllen. 

Sir  David,  Soft  t  ia  it  not  Meredith  I  behold  1 

ZltuUeru  All  good,  all  friends. — ^Meredith,  see 
the  man 
Mast  make  na  great,  and  raise  Lluellen's  head : 
fight  thoui  Llaellen,  for  thy  friend  and  thee. 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Fight,  maugre  *  fortune  strong, 
our  battle's  strong, 
And  bear  thy  foes  before  thy  pointed  lance. 

Sir  David.  Not  too  much  prowess,  good  my 
lord,  at  once. 
Some  talk  of  policy  another  while. 

Mice  ap  Mer,  How  come  thyf  limbs  hurt  at 
this  assault  1 

Lluellen,  Hurt  for  our  good,  Meredith,  make 
account. 
Sir  David's  wit  is  full  of  good  device, 
And  kindly  will  perform  what  he  pretends. 

Sir  David.  Enough  of  this,  my  lord,  at  once. 
What  will  yon,  that  I  hold  the  king  in  hand  1 
Or  what  shall  I  especially  advise, 
Sitting  in  council  with  the  English  lords, 
That  80  my  counsel  may  avail  my  friends  1 

LlueUen.   David,  if  thou  wilt   best  for  me 
devise, 
Advise  my  love  be  render'd  to  my  hand. 
Tell  them  the  chains  that  Mulciber  erst  made 
To  tie  X  Prometheus'  limbs  to  Caucasus, 
Nor  Furies'  fangs  shall  hold  me  long  from  her. 
But  I  will  have  her  from  th'  usurper's  tent, 
My  beauteous  Elinor  1     If  aught  in  this, 
If  in  this  case  thy  wit  may  boot  thy  friends. 
Express  lt»  then,  in  this,  in  nothing  else. 

Sir  David.  Ay,  there's  a  card  that  puts  us  to 
our  trump  ,* 
For  might  I  see  the  star  of  Leicester's  loins, 
It  were  enough  to  darken  and  obscure 
This  Edward's  glory,  fortune,  and  his  pride. 
First,  hereof  can  I  put  you  out  of  doubt : 
Lord  Mortimet  of  the  king  hath  her  in  chaige, 
And  honourably  entreats  your  Elinor. 
Some  think  he  prays  Lluellen  were  in  heaven. 
And  thereby  hopes  to  couch  §  his  love  on  earth. 

LluelUn,  No:  where  Lluellen  mounts,  there 
Ellen  flies.  || 
Inspeakable  are  my  thoughts  for  her : 
She's  not  from  me  in  death  to  be  divorc'd. 
Go  tOfIT  it  shall  be  so ;  so  shall  it  be. 

•  Fii;ht,  maugrt,  kc.\  Somethmg  wrong  here, 
t  tk}f]  Both4to«.  "my."  (Qy.  " t»m6»  thus  Aurt  " f) 
\  tU\  The  4to  of  1508  "  trie." 
I  eoticA]  Both  4tofl.  "  coache.'* 
B  fiiei]  The  4to.  of  1600  "  ftie." 

%  Go  to,  tc]  These  five  lines  in  both  4toe.  aro  given  to 
David,  but,  aa  they  evidently  do  not  belong  to  him,  I 


Edward  is  full  resolved  of  thy  faith, 
So  are  the  English  lords  and  barons  all : 
Then  what  nuiy  let  thee  to  intrude  on  them 
Some  new-found  stratagem  to  feel  their  wit  1 
Sir  David.  It  is  enough.    Meredith,  take  my 

weapons; 
I  am  your* prisoner;  say  bo  at  the  least. 
Qo  hence,  and  when  you  parle  on  the  walls, 
Make  show  of  monstrous  tyranny  you  intend 
To  execute  on  me,  as  on  the  man 
That  shamefully  rebels  'gainst  kin  and  kind ; 
And  'less  *  thou  have  thy  love,  and  make  thy 

peace 
With  such  conditions  as  shall  best  concern, 
David  must  die,  say  thou,  a  shameful  death. 
Edward,  perhaps,  with  rath  and  pity  moVd, 
Will  in  exchange  yield  Elinor  to  thee, 
And  thou  by  me  shalt  gain  thy  heart's  desire. 
Lluellen.  Sweetly  advis'd :  David,  thou  bleesest 

me, 
My  brother  David,  lengthener  of  my  life ! — 
Friends,  gratulate  to  me  my  joyful  hopes. 

[Extunt. 

Enter  Kxkq  Edwaed  Lonoshankb^  Busssx,  MoRTUfSB, 

andothtrt, 

Longsh.  Why,  barons,  suflfer  ye  our+  foes  to 
breathe  ? 
Assault,  assault,  and  charge  them  all  amain  1 
They  fear,  they  fly,  they  faint,  they  fight  in  vain. 
But  where  is  gentle  David  1  in  his  den  ?^ 
Loth  were  I  aught  but  good  should  him  betide. 

[Sowid  an  alarum. 

Enter,  on  tJu  vfalU,  Lluellxx,  Rice  ap  Me&edith,  with  a 
dagger  in  hit  hand^  holding  Si&  David  &y  the  collar,  the 
Friar,  and  Soldien. 

Where  is  the  proud  disturber  of  our  state, 
Traitor  to  Wales  and  to  hia  sovereignl 
Lluellen,  Usurper,  here  I  am.    What  dost  thou 

crave! 
Longth.    Welshman,    allegiance,  which    thou 

ow'st  thy  §  king.' 
LlutUen,  Traitor,  no  kmg,  that  qaeks  thy  coun- 
tiy's  sack, 
The  famous  runagate  of  Christendom. 


have  assigned  them  to  Lluellen.  An  anonymoua  MS. 
annotator  on  the  first  edition  of  this  play  in  the  Garrick 
collection  haa  rightly  pointed  out  that  David's  answer 
begins  at  "  It  is  enough." 

•  'Uju\  Both4to8.  "least.** 

t  our]  The4to.  of  1590  "your." 

X  in  hi*  dtn  f]  "  Query,  ought  we  not  to  read  '  in  hit 
tout  •  ?  ••    BdUor  of  Dodile^t  O.  P. 

\  thi\  The  4to.  of  1609  "the." 
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Longth,  Ambitioua  rebel,  knoVst  thou  what  I 

am. 
How  great,  how  famoiu,  and  how  fortunate  I 
And  dar'st  thou  carry  arms  against  me  here. 
Even  when  thou  ehouldst  do  reverence  at  my 

feetl 
Yea,  fear*d  and  honoured  in  the  farthe&t  parts 
Hath  Edward  been,  the  *  noble  Henry's  son. 
Traitor,  this  sword  unsheath*d  hath  shinM  oft 
With  reeking  in  the  blood  of  Saracens ; 
When,  like  to  Perseus  on  his  wingM  steed. 
Brandishing  bright  the  blade  f  of  adamant 
That  agM  Saturn  gave  fair  Maia's  son. 
Conflicting  tho  X  '^th  Gorgon  in  the  vale. 
Sitting  §  before  the  gates  of  Nazareth, 
My  horse's  hoofii  I  stain'd  in  pagan's  gore, 
Sending  whole  centuries  ||  of  heathen  souls 
To    Pluto's    house:    this    sword,    this   thirsty 

sword. 
Aims  at  thy  head,  and  shall,  I  hope,  ere  long, 
Qage  and  divide  thy  bowels  and  thy  bulk. 
Disloyal  villain,  thou,  and  what  is  more  ?^ 

Lludlen.  Why,  Longshanks,  think'st  thou  I 

will  be**  scared  with  words? 
No :  didst  thou  speak  in  thunder  like  to  Jove, 
Or  shouldst,  as  Briareus,f  f  shake  at  once 
A  hundred  bloody  swords  with  bloody  hands, 
I  tell  thee,  Longshanks,  here  he  fiuseth  thee 
Whom  naught  can  daunt,  no,  not  the  stroke  of 

death. 
Resolv'd  ye  see :  but  see  the  chance  of  war : 
Enow'st  thou  a  traitor  an  thou  seest  his  head  1 
Then,  Longshanks,  look  this  yillaia  in  the  face : 
This    rebel,    he    hath    wrought    his    country's 

wreck; 
Base  rascal,  bad^^  and  hated  in  his  kind, 
Object  of  wrath,  and  subject  of  revenge. 
LomgtL  Lluellen,  call'st  thou  this  the  chance 

of  war  1 
Bad  for  us  all,  pcrdy,§§  but  worse  for  him. — 


•  «A<]  Both  4to8.  "thy." 

t  Uadt\  The  first  4to.  "  bloud,"  the  second  *< blood." 

}  iho\  i.  e.  then. 

I  8itiing\  Both 4 toe.  "Betting.'* 

II  c«N<i«rt/«J  i.e.  hundreda.— Both  4toe.  "countries." 
Walker  {Shakttpear^t  Ver$ification,  &c  p.  16)  observes 
that  "the  sense,  though  not  the  metre  ["countries" 
being  frequently  used  as  a  trisyUnble],  requires  centu- 

•I 

nes. 

^  and  wh€U  ia  more  /J  i.  e.  and  what  is  more  disloyal? 

**  think'st  thou  I  triU  bt]  Peelo  most  probably  wrote 
^Uhinfgt  I  wiU  be  ",— not  "  think'st  thou  111  be." 

ft  Briartiu]  Wrong  quantity. 

U  bad]  Both4toe.  "had." 

98  Ptrdy]  Both  4tos.  "  pardie."  See  note  f,  p.  366, 
sec.  coL 


Courage,  Sir  David!    kings  thou  know'st  mnst 

die, 
And  noble  minds  all  dastard  fear  defy. 
Sir  David.  Renowned  Edward,*  star  of  Eng- 
land's globe, 
3iy  liefest  t  lord  and  sweetest  sovereign, 
Qlorious  and  happy  is  this  chance  to  me. 
To  reap  this  fame  and  honour  in  my  death, — 
That  I  was  hew'd  with  foul-defilM  hands 
For  my  belovM  king  and  country's  good. 
And  died  in  grace  and  favour  with  my  prince. — 
Seise  on  me,  bloody  butchers,  with  your  pawa  : 
It  is  but  temporal  that  you  can  inflict. 
Longih.  Bravely  resolv'd,  brave  soldier,  by  mj 

life! 
Friar.  Hark  you,  sir,  I  am  afeard  you  will  not 
be  so  resolved  by  that  time  you  know  so  much  as 
I  can  show  you :  here  be  hot  dogs,  I  can  tell 
you,  mean  to  have  the  baiting  of  you. 
Mortimer,  Lluellen,  in  the  midst  of  all  tby 
braves, 
How  wilt  thou  use  thy  brother  thou  hast  ta'en  T 
Wilt  thou  not  let  t  his  master  ransom  himi 
JUudlen.  No,  nor  his  mistresi^  gallant  Mor- 
timer, 
With  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  land. 
Bice  ap  Mer,  Ransom  this  Judas  to  his  father's 
line  ! 
Ransom  this  traitor  to  his  brother's  life  ! 

No. — Take  that  earnest-penny  of  thy  death. — 
[Seaiu  to  rtab  Snt  David  into  Vu  avmt  and  skoyidtn. 

This  touch,  my  lord,  comes  nothing  near  the  mark. 
Longth,  0  damndd  villain,  hold  thy  hands  I 

Ask  and  have. 
LludUn.  We  will  nor  ask  nor  have.     Seest 
thou  these  tools  ?  [SKow$  hoi  piw^ers. 

These  be  the  dogs  shall  bait  him  to  the  death. 
And  shall  by  piece-meals  tear  his  curs^  flesh ; 
And  in  thy  sight  here  shall  he  hang  and  pine. 
Longth.   0  villains,  traitors,  how  will  I  be 

veng'd  ! 
Lludlen.  What,  threat'st  thou,  Edward  Y  Des- 
perate minds  contemn 
That  fury  menaoeth :  see  thy  words'  eflect& 

[Seemt  to  cut  Sxb  David's  neae. 

Sir  David.  0  gracious  heaveos,  dissolve  me  into 
olay ! 
This  tyranny  is  more  than  flesh  can  bear. 

•  Renovmid  Edward,  &c.]  Both  4toe.  "  RtMwmtd 
England,  ttar  of  Edwards  gUtbt,^  (Compare  the  4th  line 
of  our  author's  Poljfhymnia  ; 

"  Britannia's  Atlas,  ttar  ftf  Bngtand^i  gtoU.**) 

t  litfetf]  1.  e.  dearest. 

t  thou  not  Id]  Both  4tOB.  "thou  M." 
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Longih.  Bear  it,  brsYe  mind,  uth  nothixig  but 
thy  blood 
Hay  satisfy  in  this  extreme  estate. 

Suaaex.  Hy  lord,  it  is  in  yain  to  threaten  them ; 
They  are  reaoWd,  ye  see,  upon  his  death. 

Lcmgth.  Sussex,  his  death,  they  all  shall  buy  it 
Offer  them  any  fiivour  for  his  life,  [dear  : 

Pftrdoni  or  peace,  or  aught  what  is  beside  : 
So  love  me  God  as  I  regard  my  friends  ! — 
Lluellen,  let  me  have  thy  brother's  life 
Even  at  what  rate  and  ransom  thou  wilt  name. 
JAwUeiu  Edward,  King  Edward,  as  thou  list 
be  term'd. 
Thou  know'st  thou  hast  my  beauteous  Elinor : 
Produce  her  forth  to  plead  fur  David's  life ; 
She  may  obtain  more  than  an  host  of  men. 
Longth,  Wilt  thou  exchange  thy  prisoner  for 

thy  love  I ' 
L^udlen,  Talk  no  more  to  me ;  let  me  see  her 

face. 
Mortimer,  Why,  will  your  majesty  be  all  so  base 
To  stoop  to  his  demands  in  every  thing  ? 
Lmgth,  Fetch  her  at  once;  good  Mortimer, 

begone. 
Mofiimtr,  [atide.l  I  go;    but  how  unwilling 

heaven*  doth  know. 
Rice  ttp  Mer,  Apace,  Mortimer,  if  thou  love  thy 

friend. 

Mortimer,  [atide,]  I  go  for  dearer  than  I  leave 

behind.  [Exit, 

Longih.  See,  Sussex,  how  he  bleedeth  in  my  eye. 

That  beareth  fortune's  shock  triumphantly. 

Friar.  Sa-ha,  master!  I  have  found,    I  have 

found. 
Zlhi€llen,  What  hast  thou  found,  friar,  ha  ? 
Jtice  ap  Mer,  News,  my  lord,  a  star  from  out 
thesoa; 
The  same  is  risen  and  made  a  summer  s  day. 

JU-tnUr  MoBTncBX,  cofndMeiing  in  tlu  Lady  Euxob. 

JAutUen.  What»  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  do  I  behold 

thy  face  1 
Fall  heavens,  fleet  stars,  shine  Phcabus'  lamp  no 

more ! 
This  is  the  planet  lends  this  world  her  light; 
Star  of  my  fortune  this,  that  shineth  bright. 
Queen  of  my  heart,  loadstar  of  my  delight, 
Fair  mould  of  beauty,  miracle  of  fame. 
0,  let  me  die  with  Elinor  in  mine  arms  I 
What  honour  shall  I  lend  thy  loyalty 
Or  praise  unto  thy  sacred  deity  ?t 

*  htav*H\  Both4to«.  "hoauans.'* 
f  d^y\  So  the  Editor  of  Dodaley'a  0.  P.— Both  4tos. 
•'dtotto  •'.— Qy.  "  pletj  "  ? 


Rice  ap  Mer,  Marry,  this,  my  lord,  if  I  may 
give  you  counsel :  sacrifice  this  tyke  in  her  sight, 
her  friend;  which  being  done,  one  of  your 
soldiers  may  dip  his  foul  shirt  in  his  blood ;  so 
shall  you  be  waited  with  as  many  crosses  as  King 
Edward. 

Longah,  Qood  cheer.  Sir  David;  we  shall  up 
anon. 

Mortimer.  [€uide.']  Die,  Mortimer;  thy  life  is 
almost  gone. 

Elinor.  Sweet  Prince  of  Wales,  were  I  within 
thine  arms. 
Then  should  I  in  peace  possess  my  love. 
And  heavens  open  fair  their  crystal  gates, 
That  I  may  see  the  palace  of  my  intent.* 

Longsh.  Lluellen,  set  thy  brother  free  : 
Let  me  have  him,  thou  shalt  have  Elinor. 

Lluelien.  Sooth,  Edward,  I  do  prize  my  Elinor 
Dearer  than  life ;  but  there  belongeth  more 
To  these  affairs  than  my  f  content  in  love : 
And  to  be  short,  if  thou  wilt  have  thy  man. 
Of  whom,  I  swear,  thou  thinkest  over*well, 
The  safety  of  Lluellen  and  his  men 
Must  be  regarded  highly  in  this  match. 
Say,  therefore,  and  be  short,  wilt  thou  give  peace 
And  pardon  to  Lluellen  and  his  meni 

Longah.  I  will  herein  have  time  to  be  advis'd. 

LlueUen.  King  Edward,  no :  we  will  admit  no 
XMiuse, 
For  goes  this  wretch,  this  traitor,  to  the  pot.:^ 
And  if  LlueUen  be  pursu'd  so  near, 
May  chance  to  show  thee  such  a  tumbling-cast. 
As  erst  our  fieither  when  he  thought  to  scape. 
And  broke  his  neck  from  Julius  Cssar^s  tower.  § 

SuMtex.  My  lord,  these  rebels  all  are  desperate. 

Mortimer,  [ande.']  And  Mortimer  of  all.  most 
miBorable. 

Longth.  How,  say  you,  Welshmen,  will  you 
leave  your  arms, 
And  be  true  liegemen  unto  Edward's  crown  1 

Firtt  Soldier.  If  Edward  pardon  surely  what  is 
past, 
Upon  conditions  we  are  all  content. 

Longsh.  Belike  you  will  condition  with  us,  then  f 

Firtt  Soldier.  Special  conditions  for  our  safety 
first, 


*  may  ttt  the  palace  o/mp  intent]  A  friend  ooi^jecturea 
"  might  »ee  the  pUoe  of  my  conteut.** 

t  my]  The  4to.  of  15M  "  may." 

X  to  the  pot]  One  of  the  many  paaaagoa  in  our  early 
writers  which  ahow  how  ridiciilously  Mr.  Collier,  at  the 
bidding  of  hia  MS.  Corrector,  substituted  *'  To  the  port " 
Tot  **  To  (he  pot"  in  Coriolan%a,  act  L  to.  4:  aee  Mr.  Col- 
lier'a  Shaketpeart,  ed.  1858. 

t  toteer]  Both4toe.  "towne.*' 
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And  for  our  country  Cambria's  common  good, 
T'  avoid  the  fusion  of  our  guilty  blood. 
Longah.  Qo  to;  say  on. 

First  Soldier.  Firat,  for  our  followers,  and  our- 
aelvea,  and  all. 
Wo  ask  a  pardon  in  the  prince's  word  ; 
Then  for  this  lord's  possession  in  his  love ; 
But  for  our  country  chief  these  boons  we  beg, 
And  England's  promise  princely  to  thy  Wale^ 
That  none  be  Cambria's  prince  to  govern  us 
But  he  that  is  a  Welshman,  bom  in  Wales : 
Grant  this,  and  swear  it  on  thy  knightly  sword, 
And  have  thy  man  and  us  and  all  in  peace. 
Llu^ietu  Why,  Cambria-Britons,  are  you  so 
incens'd  1 
Will  you  deliver  me  to  Edward's  hands  1 
Fim  Soldier.  No,  Lord  Lluellen ;  we  will  back 
for  thee 
Thy  life,  thy  love,  and  golden  liberty. 
ifortimer,  [atide.]   A  truce  with  honourable 
conditions  ta'en ; 
Wales'   happiness,    England's    glory,   and    my 
bane. 
Longth.  Command  retreat  be  sounded  in  our 
camp.— 
Soldiers,  I  grant  at  full  what  you  request. — 
David,  good  cheer. — Lluellen,  open  the  gates. 
Lluellen.  The  gates  are  open'd :  enter  thee  and 

thine. 
Sir  David.  The  sweetest  sun  that  e'er  I  saw  to 

shine ! 
Longah,  Madam,  a  brabble*  well   begun  for 
thee: 
Be  thou  my  guest  and  Sir  Lluellen's  love. 

[SeeurU  aU  except  Mobtuceb. 

Mortimer,  Mortimer,  a  brabble  ill  begun  for 

thee; 
A  truce  with  capital  conditions  ta'en, 
A  prisoner  sav'd  and  ransom'd  with  thy  life. 
Edward,  my  king,  my  lord,  and  lover  dear, 
Full  little  dost  thou  wot  how  this  retreat, 
As  with  a  sword,  hath  slain  poor  Mortimer. 
Farewell  the  flower,  the  gem  of  beauty's  blaze, 
Sweet  Ellen,  miracle  of  nature's  hand  1 
Hellfin   thy   name,   but    heaven    is   in   thy 

looks: 
Sweet  Venus,  let  me  saint  or  devil  be 
In  that  sweet  heaven  or  hell  that  is  in  thee. 

[Exit. 


*  brabbUl  i.  t.  qnarrol. 

t  MM]  Tho  4to.  on593  "  Fuellen,"  that  of  1509  "  Llucl- 
leu."— I  haye  adopted  the  conjecture  of  the  Editor  of 
Dodfllojr's  0.  P. 


Enter  Jack  and  th€  Harper,  getting  a  danding  offoiiuf 
the  Queen  conui  in. 

The  trumpett  «oun<2 ;  enter  Queen  Eltkoh,  Joait,  <ukd 
Ladies  in  a  litter,  borne  by  four  Kegro^Mooni,  nnd 
attended  on  by  the  Earl  or  Glocestbb  and  foyar  Foot- 
men :  ofM  having  tet  a  ladder  to  the  ttde  of  tke  iiltfr^ 
Queen  Elinor  <f««ren<Z«,  and  Joan  and  Ladies /of  lotr. 

Q.  Elinor.  Qive  me  my  pantables.* 
Fie,  this  hot  weather  how  it  makes  me  sweat ! 
Heigh-ho,  my  heart !  ah,  I  am  passing  faint ! 
Give  me  my  fan  that  I  may  cool  my  face. 
Hold,  take  my  mask,  but  see  you  rumple't  not.f 
This  wind  and  dust,  see  how  it  smolders  me  1 
Some  drink,  good  Qlocester,  or  I  die  for  thirst.^ 
Ah,  Ned,  thou  hast  forgot  thy  Kell  I  see, 
That  she  is  thus  enforc'd  to  follow  thee ! 
Qlocester.  This  air^e  distemperaturei  an  please 

your  majesty,  [mist,$ 

Noisome  through  mountain  vapours  and  thick 
Unpleasant  needs  must  be  to  you  and  your 
Company,  that  ne'er  was  wont  to  take  the  air 
Till  Flora  hadil  perfum'd  the  earth  with  sweets, 
With  lilies,  roses,  mints,  and  eglantine. 

Q.  Elinor.  I  tell  thee,  the  ground  is  all  too  base 
For  Elinor  to  honour  with  her  steps ; 
Whose  footpace,  when  she    progress'd  in  the 

street[s] 
Of  Aeon  and  the  fair  Jerusalem, 
Was  [upon]  naught  but  costly  arras-points, 
Fair  ialand-tapestry,  and  azur'd  silk ; 
My  milk-white  steed  treading  on  cloth  of  ray,^ 
And  trampling  proudly  underneath  the  feet 
Choice  of  our  English  woollen  drapery. 
This  climate  o'er-lowering  with  black  oongealM 

clouds,** 
That  take  their  swelling  firom  the  marish  soil, 
Fraught  with  infectious  fogs'H'  and  misty  damps. 
Is  far  unworthy  to  be  onoe  embalm'd 
With  redolence  of  this  refreshing  breath, 
That  sweetenst^  where  it  lights,  as  do  the  flames 
And  holy  fires  of  Vesta's  sacrifice. 
Joan.  Whose  pleasant  fields, §$new-planted  with 

the  spring, 

«  pantaJbla]  i.  e.  Blippon.->The  4to.  of  1599  ''panta-    ' 
phela." 

t  rumple't  not]  The  4to.  of  1593  "rompU  fief,*' that  of 
159Q  "romple  it  not:*  \ 

X  thirii\  Both4tos.  *'drinke." 

I  movmlain  vapovn  and  thick  miti}  Both  4tos.  **  moon*    ' 
tains  vapors  send  Viick  mist.*' 

II  had]  Both  4toe.  «  haue."  ' 
i[  cloth  of  ray]  1.  e.  striped  oloth:  Fr.  rate. 

**  This  climate  o'er-lotoering  with  blaek  eongtalid  etoitdi] 
Qy.  "  TTtis  clime  o'er^tovering  leith  congealed  domde  "  / 
f  t  foff»]  The  4to.  of  1593  **  frogges." 
It  sweeteni]  The  4to.  of  1699  "sweotneMe."  i 

IS  Whoie  pleatant  Jtddt,  Ac]  A  mutilated  and  cor- 
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Hake  Thamesis  to  mount  above  the  banks, 
And,  like  a  wanton,  wallowing  up  and  down 
On  Flora's  beds  and  Nap8B*6  silver  down. 

Glocester,  And  Wales  for  me,  madam,  while 
you  are  here ; 
No  dimate  good  unless  your  grace  be  near. 
Would  Wales  had  aught  could  please  you  half  bo 
Or  any  precious  thing  in  Glocester's  gift,     [well, 
Whereof  your  ladyship  would  challenge  me  ! 

Joan,  Well  said,  my  lord  !  'tis  as  my  mother 
says; 
You  men  have  learnt  to  woo  a  thousand  ways. 

Glocest^.  0,  madam;  had  I  learnt,  against  my 
need, 
Of  all  those  ways  to  woo,  one  way  to  speed. 
My  cunning,  then,  had  been  my  fortune's  guide. 

Q.  Elinor,  Faith,  Joan,  I  think  thou  must  be 
Glocester's  bride. — 
Good  earl,  how  near  he  steps  unto  her  side ! 
So  soon  this  eye  these  younglings  had  espied. — 
rU  tell  thee,  girl,  when  I  was  fair  and  young, 
I  found  such  honey  in  sweet  Edward's  tongue. 
As  I  could  never  spend  one  idle  walk 
But  Ked  and  I  would  piece  it  out  with  talk.— 
So  you,  my  lord,  when  you  have  got  your  Joan, 
Ko  matter,  let  queen-mother  be  alone. 
Old  Nell  is  mother  now,  and  grandmother  may; 
The  greenest  g^rass  doth  droop  and  turn  to  hay. 
Woo  on,  kind  clerk,  good  Glocester,  love  thy  Joan  : 
Her  heart  is  thine,  her  eye*  is  not  her  own. 

Glocetter,    This   comfort,  madam,  that    your 
grace  doth  give 
Binds  me  in  double  duty  whilst  I  live. 
Would  God,  King  Edward  see  and  say  no  less ! 

Q,£linor.  Glocester,  I  warrant  thee  upon  my  life 
Ky  king  vouchsafes  his  daughter  for  thy  wife. 
Sweet  Ned  hath  not  forgot,  since  he  did  woo. 
The  gall  of  love  and  all  that  'longs  thereto. 

Ghcesier.  Why,  was  your  grace  so  coy  to  one 
sokindl 

Q,  Minor.    Kind,    Glocester  I    so,    methiakS; 
indeed : 
It  seems  he  loves  his  wife  no  more  than  needs, 
That  sends  for  us  in  all  the  speedy  haste, 
Kuowing  his  queen  to  be  so  great  with  child, 
And  makesf  me  leave  my  princely  pleasant  seats 
To  come  into  his  ruder  part  of  Wales. 

Ghceiter.  His  highness  hath  some  secret  reason 
why     

rupted  speech  (ia  which  perhaps  *' ntw-j^nted"  should 
be  "ncv-paixited"  and  *' wcUhvinff'*  shoold  be  *' wal- 
low'O*  Aa  to  "  Thanuiis",— 'it  must  be  recoUeoted  that 
the  speaker  ia  in  Wala : ! 

•  «yej  Both  4Umi.  *'  eies." 

t  suOw]  Both4toa.  *'make." 


He    wisheth   you  to*    move    from    England's 

pleasant  courti* 
The  Welshmen  have  of  long  time  suitors  been, 
That  when  the  war  of  rebels  sorts  an  end,t- 
None  might  be  prince  and  ruler  over  them 
But  such  a  one  as  was  their  countryman ; 
Which  suit,  I  think,  his  grace  hath  granted  them. 
Q,  Minor.  So,  then,  it  is  King  Edward's  policy 
To  have  his  son — forsooth,  son  if  it  be — 
A  Welshman :  well,  Welshman  it  liketh  me. 
And  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Kixo  Edwabd  Lokoshaitxs  and  Lords. 
Longth,  Nell,  welcome  into  Wales  t 
How  fares  my  Elinor  ? 

Q.  Elinor.  Ne'er  worse :  beshrew 
Their  hearts,  'tis  long  on. 

Longih.  Hearts,  sweet  Nell? 
Beshrew  §  no  hearts  where  such  sweet  saints  do 
dwell  [Holds  her  hand  fast. 

Q.  Elinor.  Nay,  then^  I  see  I  have  my  dream : 
I  pray,  let  go : 
You  will  not  will  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  f 
You  are  dispos'd  to  move  me. 

Longth.  Say  any  thing  but  so. 
Once,  Nell,  thou  gav'st  me  this. 

Q.  Elinor.  I  pray,  let  go  ; 
Ye  are  dispos'd,||  I  think. 
Longth.  Ay,  madam,  very  well. 
Q.  Elinor.  Let  go  and  be  naught,^  I  say  ! 
Longth.  What  ails  my  Nell  ? 
Q.  Elinor.  Ay  me,  what  sudden  fit**  is  this  I 
prove  ? 
What  grief,  what  pinching  pain,  like  young  men's 

love. 
That  makes  me  madding  run  thus  to  and  fro  ? 
Longth.  What,  melancholy,  Nell  ? 
Q.  Elinor.  My  lord,  pray,  let  me  go. 
Give  me  sweet  water.    Why,tt  how  hot  it  is  I 
Gloeetter.  [atide.]  These  be  the  fits 

Trouble  men's  wits. 
Longth.  Joan,   ask  thy  beauteous  mothertt^ 

how  she  doth. 
Joan.  How  fares  your  majesty  1 

*  to]  Qy.  dtU  f 

t  court]  Both  4tos.  "  courts." 

X  wrtt  on  end]  Pr.  aortir  ^et. 

§  Befhrev]  Both  itoa.  "shrow." 

|]  dUpoM'd]  I  e.  inclined  to  be  merry:  a  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  often  used  by  old  writers. 

^  and  be  nauffkt]  Equivalent  to-and  be  hanged ! 

**Jtt]  Both4toa  "fits." 

It  Why]  Qy.  ••Fie"?  Compare  the  second  line  of 
Queen  Elinor's  first  speech  in  this  sc^no. 

tX  mother]  Both  4tos.  "mistres."  (Afterwards,  p.  400, 
sec.  col.,  we  must  read  "  mittren  "  where  both  4toe.  have 
"mother.") 
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Q,  Minor,  Joan,  aggrieVd  at  the  heart, 
And  angered  worse,  because  I  cannot  right  me  :* 
I  think  the  king  comes  purposely  to  spite  me. 
Hy  fingers  itch  till  I  have  had  my  will : 
Proud  Edwardyt  call  in  thy  Elinor;  be  stilL 
It  will  not  be,  nor  rest  I  anywhere 
Till  I  have  set  it  soimdly  on  his  ear. 
Jocm.  [atide.']  Is  that  the  matter  1  then  let  me 

alone. 
Q.  Eliwr.  Fie,  how  I  fret  with  grief ! 
I/mgth.  Come  hither,  Joan : 
Know'st  thou  what  ails  my  queen  ? 

Joan,  Not  I,  my  lord : 
She  longs,  I  think,  to  give  your  grace  a  box  on 
th'  ear. 
LongA,  Nay,  wench,  if  that  be  all,  we'll  ear  it 
welL— 
What,  all  amort !  t    How  doth  my  dainty  Nell  ? 
Look  up,  sweet  love:  imkind  !  not  kiss  me  once? 
That  may  not  be. 

Q.  SUnoT,  HLj  lord,  I  think  you  do  it  for  the 

nonce.  § 
Longik,  Sweetheart,  one  kiss. 
Q.  Elinor,  For  Qod's  sake,  let  me  go. 
LongtHu  Sweetheart,  a  kiss. 
Q.  Elinw,  What,  whethev  I  will  or  no  ? 
Tou  will  not  leaye  ?  let  be  I  say. 
Longth.  I  must  be  better  chid. 
Q.  Elinor,  No,  will  1  [sinking  him  on  the  ear.'] 
take  that,  then,  lusty  lord:    sir,  leave 
when  you  are  bid. 
Longth,  Why,  so,  this  chare  is  char'd.|| 
Olocester.  A  good  one,  by  the  rood.1I 
Q,  SUnor,  No  force,  no  harm. 
Longth.  No  harm  that  doth  my  Elinor  any 
good. — 
Learn,  lords,  'gainst  you  be  married  men,  to  bow 

to  women's  yoke ; 
And  sturdy  though  you  be,  you  may  not  stir  for 

every  stroke. — 
Now,  my  sweet  Nell,  how  doth  my  qeeen  1 

Q.  Elinor,  She  vaunts 
That  mighty  England""*  hath  felt  her  fist, 
TakiDgti*  a  blow  basely  at  Elinor's  hand. 


*  /  cannot  right  tm]  Both  4tos.  "  /  came  not  right  in." 
t  Proud  Edvard,  iio.]  Some  oorruption  in  this  line. 

I  all  amort]  More  properly  alamort,  \,  e.  d«Jectedl, 
■pliitless. 

§  nonce]  t  e.  occaaioD. 

II  this  chare  i$  chared]  "  Th&t  char  [or  chare]  is  char'd/' 
ia  a  proverbial  expreaaion,  meaning,  "  that  buaineaa  is 
diapatch'd."    See  Bay'a  North  Country  Wordt,  p.  20. 

^  rood]  i.  e.  croaa. 

**  England]  A  trisyllable  here  (aa  It  frequently  ia  in  our 
early  poeta). 
ft  Taking]  Both4tos.  *' Taken.** 


Longeh.  And  vaunt*  she  may,  good  ieavc, 
being  curst  and  coy : 
Lack  nothing,  Nell,  whilst  f  thou  hast  brongbt 
thy  lord  a  lovely  boy. 
Q.  Elinor,  Yen  aedL;t  I  am  sick ; 
Good  Eatberine,§  I  pray  thee,  be  at  hand. 

Kath,  This  sickness,  I  hope, 
Will  bring  King  Edward  a  jolly  boy. 

Longsh,  And,  Katherine, 
Who  brings  me  that  news  shall  not  go  empty- 
handed.  lErfunL 

Enter  Mobtixbr,  Lluclleh,  Ricb  ap  Mbusokth,  a»d 
the  Laot  Blznob. 

MorHmer.  Farewell,  Lluellen,  with  thy  loTing 
NelL 

Lluellen.  Qod-a-mercy,  Mortimer;  and  so  fare- 
well. 

[MoRTxmB  rttires  and  eonctal§  kimuel/. 

Bice  ap  Mer,  Farewell  and  be  hang*d,  falaa 

Sinon's  serpent  brood.  || 
JUvdUn,  Good  words,  Sir  Rice :  wrongs  have 
beet  remedy. 
So  taken^  with  time,  patience,  and  policy. 
But  where  is  the  friar  1  who  can  tell  ? 

JSyitfr  Friar. 

Fnar.  That  can  I,  master,  very  well ; 
And  say,  i'faith,  what  hath  befel. 
Must  we  at  once  to  heaven  or  hell! 

Elinor,  To  heaven,  friar !  friar,  no,  fie ! 
Such  heavy  souls  mount  not  so  high. 

Friar,  [lying  down.]  Then,  fiiar,  lie  thee  down 
And  if  any  ask  the  reaoon  why,  [and  die ; 

Answer  and  say  thou  canst  not  tell, 
Unless  because  thou  must  to  hell. 

Elinor.  No,  friar,  because  thou  didst  rebel : 
Qentle  Sir  Rice  ring**  out  thy  knell. 

Lluellen,  And  Maddock  toll  thy  paaaing^bell. 
So,  there  lies  a  straw. 
And  now  to  the  law. 

Masters  and  friends ;  naked  came  we  into  the 
world,  naked  are  we  turned  out  of  the  good 

*  And  tfaunt,  lie]  Theaa  two  linea,  given  to  the  qneea 
in  both  4toa.,  are  rightly  asaigned  to  Longahaaks  hj  the 
MS.  annutator  on  the  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
Garrick  ooUection. 

t  whiltt]  i.  e.  until. 

t  Ven  aed]  i.  e.  Come  hither.— The  4tQS.  "Yeniocion'* 
and  "  Veniacian." 

§  Katherine]  The  4to.  of  U93  "Katberina**;  but  in 
the  next  speech  of  Longahanka  "  Katherin.'* 

II  faUe  Sinon*a  serpent  l>rood]  Both  4toa.  "half  8bMM» 
saponadrmNi"— The  Rev.  J.  Mitford(<7efil.  Mag.  tar  Fobxy. 
isa3,  p.  101)  reada  "faUe  Sinon*s  apawn  and  ftrood." 

^  So  total]  Another  error. 

«•  OentU  Sir  Riee  ring,  Ac]  la  tUa  equivalent  to  '*  Ut 
gentle  Sir  Rice  ring,"  Ac.  ? 
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towni  into  the  wilderness.  Let  me  see  ;*  mass, 
xDotbinks  we  are  a  handsome  commonwealth^  a 
handful  of  good  fellows,  set  a^unning  to  dog  on 
our  own  discretion.  What  say  you,  sir[8]  ?  We 
are  enough  to  keep  a  passage :  will  you  he  ruled 
by  me  I  We'll  get  the  next  day  from  Brecknock 
the  Book  of  Robin  Hood ;  the  friar,  he  shall 
instruct  us  in  his  f  cause,  and  we'll  even  here 
fare  and  well:  eince  the  king  hath  put  us 
amongst  the  discarding  cards,  and,  as  it  were, 
turned  us  with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck,t 
evexy  man  take  his  standing  on  Mannock-deny, 
and  wander  like  irregulars  up  and  down  the 
wilderness.  I'll  be  Master  of  Misrule,  I'll  be 
Robin  Hood,  that's  once:§  cousin  Rice,  thou 
shalt  be  Little  John :  and  here's  Friar  David  as 
fit  ss  a  die  for  Friar  Tuck.  Now,  my  sweet 
Nell,  if  you  will  make  up  the  messH  with  a  good 
heart  for  Maid  Marian,  and  dwellU  with  Llu- 
ellen  under  the  green-wood  trees,  with  as  good  a 
will  as  in  the  good  towns,  why,  pleria  est  curia. 

XUnor,  My  sweetest  love,  on  this  my  infract 
fortune** 
Could  never  vaunt  her  sovereignty. 
And  shouldst  thou  pass  the  ford  of  Phlegethon, 
Or  with  Leander  swim  ff  the  Hellespont, 
In  deserts  iEthiopiantt  o^^r  dwell, 
Or  boild  thy  bower  on  Etna's  fiery  tops. 
Thy  Nell  would  follow  thee  and  keep  with  thee. 
Thy  Nell  would  feed  with  thee  and  sleep  with 
thee. 

Friar,  0  Cupido  qttantus,  ^uantiuf  . 

nice  ap  Mer.  Bravely  resolved,  madam. — And 
then  what  rests,  my  Lord  Robin,  but  we  will 
live  and  die  together  like  Camber-Britons, — 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 
Marian! 

JUueUtn.  There  rests  nothing  now,  cousin,  but 


•  Me]  The  4t<M.  *'Mde"  and  "My." 

t  hit]  Th«4to.  of  1690  "this." 

t  deck}  L  «.  pack. 

**  Simplicity. for  you  play  the  boat  at  a  game 

eall'd  smelling  of  the  four  knaves  that  ever  I  saw. 

Unay,  Foore  I  soft,  yet  they  have  not  smelt  tbee. 
.        BimplieUy.  No^  I  am  one  more  than  is  in  the  deck." 
^  MtmiU  ^  tkt  TTiree  lordes  cf  Umdopn,  1A90»  8ig.  D  3. 

*^  I  (A<U'«  onrej  1  e.  that's  once  for  all,  that's  flat— The 
4to.  of  1603  **  that  once.  "—So  Nash  in  his  fldvewtCAytm 
to  Baffron-itcddm :  "  But  when  I  doo  play  my  prizes  in 
)>rint.  He  be  paid  for  my  painos,<A<U('«  ona,  and  not  make 
niyselfe  a  gasing  stouke,"  &c.    Sig.  T  4.  ed.  1506. 

|]  fMai\  L  e.  party  of  four. 

H  ^knUJ  Both4tos.  "doeweU." 

**  an  this  my  im/taet/ortimtt  itc.}  Nonsense. 

ft  itrim]  Both4toa.  "win." 

it  Ethiopian]  So  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Feby.  1833.  p.  10S.~Both  4tos.  *' Oenophrlus." 
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that  I  sell  my  chain  *  to  set  us  all  in  green,  and 
well  all  play  the  pioners  to  make  us  a  cave  and 
cabin  i*  for  all  weathers. 

EHnor.  My  sweet  Lluellen,  though  this  sweet 
be  gall, 
Patience  doth  conquer  by  t  out-suffering  all, 

f  War.  Now,  Mannock-deny, 
I  hold  thee  a  penny. 
Thou  shalt  have  neither  sheep  nor  goat 
But  Friar  David  will  fleece  §  his  coat : 
Wherever  Jack,  my  novice,  jet,|| 
All  is  fish  with  him  that  comes  to  net ; 
David,  this  year  thou  pay'st  no  debt.       [Exeunt 

Mortimer,  [coming  foncard  from  his  concealment.'] 
Why,  friar,  is  it  so  plain,  indeed  1 
Lluellen,  art  thou  flatly  so  resolved 
To  roistit  out,  and  roost  so  near  the  kingi 
What,  shall  we  have  a  psssage  kept  in  Wales 
For  men-at-arms  and  knights  adventurous  1 
By  cock,  Sir  Rice,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Young  Mortimer  should  not^  make  one  among. 
And  play  his  part  on  Mannock-deny  **  here. 
For  love  of  his  beloved  Elinor. 
His  Elinor!  her,  were  ft  she  his,  I  wot. 
The  bitter  northern  wind  upon  the  plains, 
The  damps  that  rise  from  out  the  queachy^^ 

plots, 
Nor  influence  of  contagious  air  should  touch; 
But  she  should  court  it§§  with  the  proudest 
dames, 

*  chain]  i.  e.  the  gold  chain  worn  by  him  as  a  person 
of  rank. 

t  pionert  io  mdbf  «u  a  cave  and  cabin,  tc.]  See  note  }, 
p.  164.  first  coL-^The  4to.  of  1690  "—  and  a  cabin,**  fta 

X  emtquerhy]  Both4toa.  "con^itfr  me  6y." 

§  JUnc]  Both  4toa.  "fleeces." 

|]  jd]  i.  e.  strut 

^  not]  Omitted  in  both  4toa. 

••  Mannock-deny]  Both  4tos.  "Hanmoeke  dying." 

ft  her,  vert]  Both  4to8.  "  whore.'* 

tt  qveachi/]  i.  e.  quaggy,  washy,  marshy.— The  4to.  of 
1693  "quechy."thfltof  1590  "quesie."— In  our  author's 
Polyhymnia  the  old  copy  has ; 

**  When  in  the  quMckiej^ot  Python  ho  slew." 

Compare  Hey  wood ; 
*'  Our  blood  is  chang*d  to  inks,  ourhaires  to  quils. 
Our  eyes  halfe-buried  in  their  guecky  plote." 

The  Oolden  Age,  1611.  Sig.  K. 

And  Chettle.  in  a  rather  picturesque  passsge ; 
*'  Lorrique,  retume  into  the  beaten  path. 
I  askt  thee  for  a  solitary  plot, 
And  thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  dismal'st  groue 
That  euer  eye  beheld :  noe  Woodnimphes  here 
Seeke  with  their  agill  steps  to  outstrip  the  roe. 
Nor  doth  the  sun  sucke  from  the  qutaehy  plot 
The  ranknes  and  the  venom  of  the  earth  : 
It  seemos  firequentlesse  for  the  Tse  of  men : 
Some  basiliskos  or  poysonous  serpents  den.'* 

HojB^man,  1631,  Sig.  L 

If  t<lBoth4tos.  "yet." 
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Rich  in  attire,  and  sumptuouB  in  her  fare, 
And  take  her  ease  in  beds  of  softest  *  down. 
Why,  Mortimer,  may  not  thy  offers  move. 
And  win  sweet  Elinor  from  Lluellen's  love  1 
Why,  pleasant  gold  and  gentle  eloquence 
Have  'tic'd  the  chastest   nymphs,  the   fairest 

dames, 
And  vaunts  of  words,  delights  of  wealth  and  ease 
Have  made  a  nun  to  yield  Lluellen'sf 
Being  set  to  see  the  last  of  desperate  chauce. 
Why  should  so  fair  a  star  stand  in  a  vale, 
And  not  belt  seen  to  sparkle  in  the  sky  f 
It  is  enough  §  Jove  change  his  glittering  robes 
To  see  linemosyne  and  the  flies. 
Masters,  have  after  gentle  Robin  Hood : 
Tou  're  not  so  well  accompanied,  I  hope. 
But  if  a  potter  come  to  play  his  part^ 
Tou'U  give  him  stripes  or  welcome,  good  or 

worse. 
Go,  Mortimer,  and  make  there  love-holidays : 
The  king  will  take  a  common  'ecuse  of  thee. 
And  who  hath  more  men  to  attend  than  Mor- 
timer? [Exit. 

Enter  Lluellek,  Rice  ap  Meredith,  Friar,  the  Lady 
Elinor,  and  their  train. 

They  art  all  clad  in  grteA,  and  sing  *'  Blithe  and  bonny." 

LLuelUn.  Why,  so,  I  see,  my  mates,  of  old 
All  were  not  lies  that  beldames  ||  told 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
Friar  Tuck  and  Maid  Marian. 

Friar.  Ay,  forsooth,  master. 

Lluellen,    How  well   they  oouch'd  in  forest 
green, 
Frolic  find  lively  withouten  teen,^ 
And  spent  their  day  in  game  and  glee : 
Lluellen,  do  seek  **  if  aught  please  thee, 
Nor,  though  thy  foot  be  out  of  town. 
Let  thine  look  black  on  Edward's  crown ; 
Nor  think  this  green  is  not  so  gay 
As  was  the  golden  rich  array ; 
And  if  sweet  Nell,  my  Marian, 
Trust  me,  as  I  am  gentleman. 


•  9oflnt^  Both4to8.  " safest." 

t  Have  made  a  n\m  to  yidd  UwUen^il  Mutilated. 

t  not  be]  The  4to.  of  159«  "  not  to  be." 

i  Iti8  enough,  &c.]  The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  (Gent.  Mag.  for 
Fcbj.  1833,  p.  102)  amoDds  this  (to  his  own  satisfactiou 
at  least)  as  foUows ; 

**  ItiM  enough.    Jove  ohanTes  glittering  robes. 
And  then  he  flies  to  see  Mnemosyne.** 
11  beldamee]  Both  4 toe.  "Bedlams." 
%  tnihoulen  teen]  Both  4tos.  "with  oaten  teene :**—teen, 
L  e.  grief. 

••  UvOUn,  do  seek,  &c.]  A  veiy  corrupt  passage. 


Thou  art  as  fine  in  this  attire, 

As  fine  and  fit  to  my  desire, 

As  when  of  Leicester's  hall  and  bower 

Thou  wert  the  rose  and  sweetest  flower. 

How  6ay*Bt  thou,  friar,  ssy  I  well! 

For  any  thing  becomes  my  Nell. 

Friar,  »Never  made  man  of  a  woman  bora 
A  bullock's  tail  a  blowing  horn ; 
Nor  can  an  ass's  hide  disguise 
A  lion,  if  he  ramp  and  rise. 

Elinor.  My  lord,  the  friar  is  wondrous  \vi»e. 

Lluellen-.  Believe  him,  for  he  tells  no  lies. — 
But  what  doth  Little  John  devise  t 

Rice  ap  Mar,  That  Robin  Hood  beware  of 
spies. 
An  agM  saying  and  a  true. 
Black  will  take  no  other  hue ; 
He  that  of  old  hath  been  thy  foe 
Will  die  but  will  continue  so. 

Friar.  0,  masters,  whither  shall  we  go  ?• 
Doth  any  living  creature  know? 

JAiiellen.  Rice  and  I  will  walk  the  round. 
Friar,  see  about  the  ground, 

Enter  Mortdirr  disguised  as  a  Potter. 

And  spoil  what  prey  is  to  be  found. 

My  love  I  leave  within  in  trust. 

Because  I  know  thy  dealing  just — 

Come,  potter,t  come,  and  welcome  too, 

Fare  as  we  fare,  and  do  as  we  do. — 

Nell,:}:  adieu  :  we  go  for  news. 

[Exeunt  Lluellen  and  Ricb  ap  Merkditil 

Friar.  A  little  serves  the  friar's  lust, 
When  nolens  volenti  fast  I  must : 
Master,  at  all  that  you  refuse. 

Mortimer,   [aside,]    Such  a  potter  §   would  I 
choose, 
When  I  mean  to  blind  a  'scuse  : 
While  Robin  walk[8]  with  Little  John, 
The  Friar  will  lick||  his  Marian : 
So  will  the  potter  if  he  can. 

Elinor,  Now,  friar,  sith  your  lord  is  go&e« 
And  you  and  I  are  lefb  alone. 
What  can  the  friar  do  or  say 
To  pass  the  weary  time  away  ? — 
Weary,  God  wot^  poor  wench,  to  thee, 
That  never  thought  these  days  to  see. 

Mortimer,  [adde.']  Break,  heart !  and  split,  mine 
eyes,  in  twain ! 
Ne'er  let  me  hear  those  words  again. 

•  go]  Omitted  in  both  4to8. 

t  potter]  The  4to.  of  15M  "  porter." 

t  SeU,  &c.]  Both  4to8.  give  this  Una  to  the  Friar. 

9  potter]  Both  4toa.  '*  porter  "  hers  and  a  little  alter. 

U  liek}  Wrong  word. 
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Friar.  What  can  the  friar  do  or  laj 
To  pasa  the  weary  time  away? 
More  dare  he  *  do  than  he  dare  say, 
Becanse  he  doubts  to  have  a  nay.f 

Elinor.  Do  somewhat,  friar,  say  or  sing, 
That  may  to  sorrows  solace  bring; 
And  I  meanwhile  will  garlands  make. 

Mortimer.  \atldt.'\  0,  Mortimer,  were 't  for  thy 
sake, 
A  garland  were  the  happiest  stake. 
That  e'er  this  hand  unhappy  drew ! 

Priar.  Mistress,  shall  I  tell  you  true  ? 
I  haye  a  song,  I  leam'd  it  long  ago : 
I  wot  not  whether  you'll  like  it  well  or  no.^ 
'Tis  short  and  sweet,  but  somewhat   brawl'd 

before: 
Onee  let  me  sing  ifc,  and  I  ask  no  more. 

SUnor.  Whaty  friar,  will  you  so  indeed  ? 
Agrees  it  somewhat  with  your  need  ? 

Friar.  Why,  mistress,  shall  I  sing  my  ereed? 

Elinor.  That's  fitter  of  the  two  at  need. 

Mortimer,  [atide.']  0,  wench^  how  mayst  thou 
hope  to  speed  1 

Friar.  0,  mistress,  out  it  goes  : 
Look  what  comes  next,  the  friar  throws. 

[Sits  aUmg  and  tingi. 

Mortimer,  [cmde.]  Such  a  sitting  who  ever  saw? 
An  eagle's  bird  of  a  jackdaw. 

Elinor.  So,  sir,  is  this  all  ? 

Mortimer,  [coming  forward,}  Sweet-heart,  here's 
no  more. 

Elinor.  How  now,  good  fellow!  more  indeed 
by  one  than  was  before. 

Friar,  How  now !  the  devil  instead  of  a  ditty ! 

Mortimer,  Friar,  a  ditty 
Come  late  from  the  city, 
To  ask  some  pity 
Of  this  lass  so  pretty : — 
Some  pity,  sweet  mistress,  I  pray  you. 

Elinor.  How  now,  friar!  where  are  we  now,  an 
you  play  not  the  man  f 

Friar.  Friend  copesmate,  you  that 
Came  late  from  the  city, 
To  ask  some  pity 
Of  this  lass  so  pretty. 
In  likeness  of  a  doleful  ditty, — 
Hang  me  if  I  do  not  pay  ye. 

Mortimer.  0,  friar,  you  grow  choleric:  well, 
jou'U  have  no  man  to  court  your  mistress  but 


•  A«]Both4tos."I.'• 
t  a  nay]  Both  4to0.  *'away"? 
t  or  no]  Both4tos.  "or  01." 


yourself.      On  my  word,  I'll  take  you  down  a 
button-hole. 
Friar.  Ye  talk,  ye  talk,  child.  [They  fight. 

• 

Rtenter  Lluellev  and  Rice  ap  Meredith. 

LlueUen.  'Tis  well,  potter ;  you  fight  in  a  good 
quarrel. 

Eice  ap  Mer.  Mass,  this  blade  will  hold:  let 
me  see,  then,  friar. 

Friar.  Mine's  for  mine  own  turn,  I  warrant : 
give  him  his  tools.  Rise,  and  let's  to  it ;  but  no 
change,  an  if  you  love  me.  I  scorn  the  odds,  I 
can  tell  you :  see  fair  play,  an  you  be  gentle- 
men. 

LlueUen,  Marry,  shall  we,  friar.    Let  us  see: 
be  their  staves  of  a  length?  Good  :  so,  now 
Let  us  deem  of  the  matter. 
Friar  and  potter. 
Without  more  clatter; 
I  have  cast  your  water. 
And  see  as  deep  into  your  desire. 
As  he  that  had  div'd  every  day  into  your  bosom. 

0,  friar. 
Will  nothing  serve  your  turn  but  larks  1 
Are  such  fine  birds  for  such  coarso  clerks  ? 
None  but  my  Marian  can  serve  your  turn. 

Elinor.  Cast  water,  for  the  house  will  bum. 

Friar,  0,  mistress,  mistress,  flesh  is  frail; 
'Ware  when  the  sign  is  in  the  tail : 
Mighty  is  love  and  doth  prevail. 

LlueUen,  Therefore,  friar,  shalt  thou  not  fail. 
But  mightily  your  foe  assail. 
And  thrash  this  potter  with  thy  flail : — 
And,  potter,  never  rave  nor  rail. 
Nor  ask  qaestions  what  I  ail, 
But  take  this  tool,  and  do  not  quail. 
But  thrash  this  friar's  russet  coat ; 
And  make  him  sing  a  dastard's  note. 
And  cry,  Peeeavif*  miaerere  David, 
Jn  amo  amaru    Qo  to.  [They  Udse  the  flaiU. 

Mortimer.  Strike,  strike. 

Friar.  Strike,  potter,  be  thou  lief  or  loth : 
An  if  you'll  not  strike.  111  strike  for  both. 

Mortimer.  He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 
Then,  friar,  beware  of  other  men's  wives.  [StriJeei. 

Friar,  I  wish,  master  proud  potter,  the  devil 
have  my  soul, 
But  I'll  make  my  flail  circumscribe  your  noul.f 

[SMka. 


*  And  cry,  Peccavi,  Ac]  I  suspeot  that  this  is  cor- 
rupted,—that  here  we  ought  to  have  a  couplet  with 
"  Peeeavi "  rhyming  to  * '  amavU" 

t  noul]  L  e.  head. 
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LlueUen.  Why,  bo;  now  it  cottons/  now  the 
game  begins ; 
One  knave  currieth  another  for  his  sins. 
Friar,  [knteling.']  0  master^  shorten  my  offences 
in  mine  t  eyes  ! 
If  this  crucifix  t  do  not  suffice. 
Send  me  to  heaven  in  a  hempen  sacrifice. 
Mortimer,  [kneeling.]  0  masters,  masters,  §  let 
this  be  warning  I 
The  friar  hath  infected  me  with  his  learning. 
JAudlen,  Villains,  do  not  touch  the  forbidden 
tree.|| 
Now  to  delude  or  to  dishonour  me. 
Friar,  O,  master,  guar  negata  sunt  grata  tunt, 
LLuetten,  Rice,  every  day  thus  shall  it  be : 
We'll  have  a  thrashiog  set  among  the  friars ;  and 

he 
That  of  these  challengers  lays  on  slowest  load, 
Be  thou  at  hand,  Kice,  to  gore  him  with  thy 
goad. 
Friar,  Ah  potter,  potter,  the  friar  may  rue 
That  ever  this  day  this  our  quarrel  he  knew ; 
My  pate  addle,  mine  arms  black  and  blue. 
Mortimer,  Ah  friar,  who  may  his  fate's  force 
eschew  ? 
I  think,  friar,  you  are  prettily  school'd. 
Friar,  And  I  think  the  potter  is  handsomely 
cool'd.  [Exeunt  all  except  Mortimer. 

Martim^.  No,  Mortimer;  here['s]  that  eternal 
fire 
That  bums  and  flames  with  brands  of  hot  desire : 
Why,  Mortimer,  why  dost  thou  not  discover 
Thyself  her  knight,  her  liegeman,  and  her  lover  ? 

lExU. 
Enter  Bauol  King  of  Sooti^  with  his  train. 

Baliol,  Lords  of  Albania,^  and  my  peers  in 

France, 
Since  Baliol  is  invested  in  his  rights. 
And  wears  the  royal  Scottish  diadem. 
Time  is  to  rouse  him,  that  the  world  may  wot 
Scotland  disdains  to  carry  England's  yoke. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  thus  put  in  readiness, 
Why  slack  we  time  to  greet  the  English  king 
With  resolute  message,  to  let  him  know  our 

minds? 
Lord  Versses,  though  thy  faith  and  oath  be  ta'en 

•  cotten*]  i.  e.  goes  right. 

t  mine}  Qy.  "thlue"? 

X  cnuijLt]  The  4to.  of  1593  "cruciflgo.** 

9  masters,  masters]  Qy.  "master,  master"?  (as  before 
and  after). 

II  tree\  Both  4to«.  "  haire  '*.  but,  as  the  Editor  of  Dods- 
ley's  0.  P.  ob'erves,  "  the  rhyme,  which  seems  intended, 
requires  tree  to  be  substituted.' 

If  AltMnia]  Both  4tos.  "  Albaoa.** 


To  follow  Baliol's  arms  for  Scotland's  right* 

Tet  is  thy  heart  to  England's  honour  knit : 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  England  and  thyself. 

Bear  thou  defiance  proudly  to  thy  king; 

Tell  him,  Albania  finds  heart  and  hope 

To  shake  off  England's  tyranny  betime, 

To  rescue  Scotland's  honour  with  her*  sworcL — 

Lord  Bruce,  seef  cast  about  Versses*  neck 

A  strangling  halter,  that  he  mind  his  haate.^ — 

How  say'st  thou,  YersseB,  wilt  thoa    do    this 

message? 
Verues,  Although  no  common  post,  yet,  for  my 

king, 
I  will  to  England,  maugre  England's  might. 
And  do  mine  errand  boldly,  as  becomes ; 
Albeit  I  honour  English  Edward's  name. 
And  hold  this  slavish  oontemnment  to  scorn.  $ 
BaU6L  Then  hie  away,  as  swift  as  awallow 

flies, 
And    meet   me  on   our   roads  ||  on    EoglaDdrs 

ground ; 
Whither  H  think  of  thy  message  and  thy  haste. 

[Saund  trumpets.    £rtt  Bauol  irttA  his  traitL. 

Enter  Kino  £dwari>  Lonoshanks,  LANCAsmt,  Gu>cb«-    ' 
TKB,**  Sdbbsx,  Sia  DAVm,  Cbxsbxkohaji,  aU  burned 

fiwn  Kortham* 

Longah,  Now  have  I  leisure,  lords,  to  bid  joa 

welcome  into  Wales : 
Welcome,  sweet  Edmund,  to  christen  thy  young   , 

nephew; — 
And    welcome,    Cressingham;     give    me    thy 

hand. — 
But,  Sussex,  what  became  of  Mortimer  ? 
We  have  not  seen  the  man  this  many  aft  day. 
Svuex,  Before  your  highness  rid  from  hence  to   ' 

Northam, 
Sir  Roger  was  a  suitor  to  your  grace 
Touching  fair  Elinor,  Lluellen's  love ; 

•  her]  Both4toB.  "his."-Qy.  "the"? 

t  «e]  Qy.  "goiw-t 

t  haMe]  Both  4to«.  "haU  ;"  and  in  my  former  editinos 
I  remarked  that  "perhaps  we  should  read  here  (ood 
'  also  a  few  lines  after  this)  '  hett.* "    But  coniiJOM,  p.  40\    ■ 
sec.  ool.,  "  his  halter  makes  him  hatie.'* 

§  contemnnuiit  to  seem]  "  Conteiwument  **  can  hardly  be 
right  (qy.  " 'coutrement ",  i.e.  accoutrement?):  and 
"lo"  should  probably  be  ottered,  with  the  Editor  of 
Dodsley'sO.  P.,  to^'in." 

|]  roads]  i.  e.  inroads.  < 

H  Whither]  Both4tos.  "We  then.*' 

**  OlocesUr,  die.  J  '*Tho  quartos  give  this  Utter  i<«ci«f    - 
the  stage-direction  as  follows :  *  Gloucester.  Sui«ez.  IW>    . 
vld,  CrtspaJl  booted  fh>m  Northam.*    But  the  omme  U 
CresMtngham^  as  afterwards  appears ;  and  an  abbrevUtino 
in  the  MS.  was  moot  likely  coupled  by  the  printer  with 
the  next  word  o/l,  as  the  king  and  his  peen  haw  ail    ' 
Just  ridden  Anom  Northam. "    Editor  qf  Dtidefs  O.  P. 

1 1  a]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1689. 
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And  80|  belike  denied,  with  diecontent 
'A  discontinues  from  your  royal  presence. 

ZongsJu  Why,  Sussex,  said  we  not  for  Elinor, 
So  she  would  leave  whom  she  had  loVd  too  long, 
She  might  have  favour  with  my  queen  and  me  ? 
But,  man,  her  mind  above  her  fortune  mounts, 
And  that's  a  cause  she  fails  in  her  accounts. — 
But  go  with  me,  my  Lord  of  Lancaster  ; 
We  will  go  see  my  beauteous  lovely  queen, 
That  hath  enrich'd  me  with  a  goodly  boy. 

Tke  Queon's  teni  opening,  ihe  it  discovered  in  bed,  dand- 
linff  her  *  yowip  Bon,  and  attended  by  Mart  Duchess 
of  Lancaster,  Joax,  and  Ladies. 

Lftdicf,  by  your  leave. — 

How  doth  my  Nell,  mine  own,  my  love,  my  life, 
Hy  heart,  my  dear,  my  dove,  my  queen,  my  wife  1 
Q.  Minor.  Ned,  art  thou  come,  sweet  Ned? 
welcome,  my  joy  t 
Thy  Nell  presents  thee  with  a  lovely  boy  : 
Kiss  him,  and  christen  him  after  thine  own  name. 
Heigh-ho  1 

Whom  do  I  see  T  my  Lord  of  Lancaster  1 
Welcome  heartily. 

Lancoiter,  I  thank  your  grace:  sweet  Nell, 

well  met  withal. 
Q.  EUncr,  Brother  Edmund,  here's  a  kinsman 
of  yours : 
I    Tou  must  needs  be  acquainted. 

iKincatter.  A  goodly  boy;  Qod  bless  him! — 
Qive  me  your  hand,  sir : 
You  are  welcome  into  Wales. 

Q.  Elinor,  Brother,  there's  a  fist,  I  warrant  you, 
will  hold  a  mace  as  fast  as  ever  did  father  or 
grandfather  before  him. 
iMngtk.    But  tell   met  now,  lappM  in  lily 
bands, 
How  with  my$  queen,  my  lovely  boy  it  stands. 
After  thy  journey  and  these  childbed  pains! 
^  Elinor.  Sick,  mine  own  Ned,§  thy  Nell  for 
thy  company ; 
That  lur'd  her  with  thy  lies  all  so  far. 
To  follow  thee  unwieldy  in  thy  war. 
But  I  forgive  thee,  Ned,  my  life's  ||  delight, 
So  tliy  young  eon  thou  see  be  bravely  dight. 
And  in  Carnarvon  christen'd  royally. 
Sweet  love,  let  him  be  lapp'd  most  curiously : 


*  Arrl  Both  4tos.    "his";  which,  according  to  the 
Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  means  "  the  king's. " 
t  mej  The4to.  of  1598  "in." 
X  my]  Th6  4to.  of  1699  "the." 

I  fiicib,  mine  own  Ned,  ke.  J  A  corrupted  lino. 

II  lift'e]  Both  4 toe.  "lims"  (a  misprint,  I  suppose,  for 
"liuee"). 


He  is  thine  own,  as  true  as  he  is  mine  ;* 
Take  order,  then,  that  he  be  passing  fine. 

Lomgth,  Iffy  lovely  lady,  let  that  care  be  less : 
For  my  young  son  the  country  will  I  feast. 
And  have  him  borne  as  bravely  to  the  font 
As  ever  yet  king's  son  to  christening  went. 
Lack  thou  no  precious  thing  to  comfort  thee. 
Dearer  t  than  England's  diadem  unto  me. 
Q.  Elinor.  Thanks,  gentle  lord. — Nurse,  rock 
the  cradle :  ^^^ 
The  king  so  near,  and  hear  the  boy  to  cry ! — 
Joan,  take  him  up,  and  sing  a  lullaby. 
Lomgtik.  'Tis  well,  believe  me,  wench:  Goda- 

mercy,  Joan  t 
LaneatUr.  She  learns,  my  lord,  to  lull  a  young 

one  of  her  own. 
Q.  Elinor.  Qive  me  some  drink. 
Eongih.  Drink  nectar,  my  sweet  Nell ; 
Worthy  for  seat  in  heaven  with  Jove  to  dwell. 
Q.  Elinor.  Qrameroies,  Ned.     Now,  well  re- 
member'd  yet ;  [it — 

I  have  a  suit,  sweet  lord ;  but  you  must  not  deny 
Where's:^  my  Lord  of  Qlocester,  good  -Clare,§ 

mine  host,  my  guide  \ — 
Qood  Ned,  let  Joan  of  Aeon  be  his  bride : 
Assure  yourself  that  they  are  throughly  woo'd. 
Glocester.  [<mde.1  God  sendjl  the  king  be  taken 

in  the  mood  1 
Longth,  Then,  niece,  'tis  like  that  you  shall 
have  a  husband. — 
Come  hither,  Qlocester :  hold,  give  her  thy  hand ; 
Take    her,    sole    daughter    to    the    Queen    of 
Enghind. —        [Gives  Joan  to  Qlooistbb. 
For  news  he  brought,^  Nell,  of  my  young  son, 
I  promi8*d  him  as  much  as  I  have  done. 
Glocester,  1  [hand  in  J     We  humbly  thank  your 
Joan,       I  haHd."]   L  majesty. 
Lanccuier.  Much  joy  may  them  betide, 
A  gallant  bridegroom  and  a  princely  bride ! 
Longsh.  Now  say,  sweet  queen,  what  doth  my 
lady  crave  ? 
Tell  me  what  name  shall  this  young  Welshman 

have. 
Born  Prince  of  Wales  by  Cambria's  full  consent  ? 
Q.  Elinor.  Edward  the  name  that  doth  me 
well  content. 

•  mine]  Both  4toe.  "thinel" 

t  Dearer]  The  4to.  of  1503  "De  xeare",  that  of  1599 
"Deare  are". 

;  Where's]  Both4toe.  "Whereas." 

%  Clart]  The  4to.  of  1593  "Claco",  that  of  1599 
"Glostcr". 

D  God  send,  tc.\  Both  4toe.  giro  this  line  to  Long- 
shanks.— The  MS.  aniiotator  on  the  first  edition  iu  the 
Ganrick  collection  rightly  asbigns  it  to  Oloocster. 

IT  krovtQkt]  Qy.  "frroKpJUme"t 
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LongBh.  Then  Edward  of  CamaiTon  shall  he 
be, 
And  Prince  of  Wales,  chriaten'd  in  royalty. 
Lanc(uter,  My  lord,  X  think  the  queen  would 

take  a  nap. 
Joan,  Nurse,  take  the  child,  and  hold  it*  in 

your  lap. 
Longsh,  Farewell,  good  Joan ;  be  careful  of  my 
queen. — 
Sleep,  Nell,  the  fairest  swan  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

IThey  doH  the  tent.— Exit  Sdbskz. 
Lancaster,  1  had  forgot  to  ask  your  majesty 
How  do  you  with  the  abbeys  here  in  Wales  ? 
Longah.  As  kings  with  rebels,  Mun ;  our  right 
prevails. 
We  have  good  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
The  Friar  and  the  good  Maid  Marian : 
Why,  our  Lluellen  is  a  mighty  man. 

Olocetter.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  methinks  'twere 
veiy  good 
That  some  good  fellows  went  and  scour*d  the 

wood, 
And  taket  in  hand  to  cudgel  Robin  Hood. 
I  think  the  Friar,  for  all  his  lusty  looks. 
Nor  Robin's   rabble^  with  their   glaives   and 

hooks, 
But  would  be  quickly  driven  to  the  nooks. 
Sir  David,  I  can  assure  your  highness  what.  I 
know: 
The  false  Lluellen  will  not  run  nor  go, 
Or  give  an  inch  of  ground,  come  man  for  man ; 
Nor  that  proud  rebel  called  Little  John, 
To    him    that  wields    the    massiest    sword    of 
England. 
Glocester.  Wolshman>  how  wilt  thou  that  we 
understand  1 
But  for  Lluellen,  David,  I  deny ; 
England  hath  men  will  make  Lluellen  fly, 
Maugre  his  beard,  and  hide  him  in  a  hole. 
Weary  of  England's  dints  and  manly  dole.§ 
LaTUMster,  Olocester,  grow  not  so  hot  in  Eng- 
land's right. 
That  paints  his  honour  out  in  every  fight. 
Longah,  By  Gis,I|  fair  lords,  ere  many  days  be 
past, 
England  shall  give  this  Robin  Hood  his  break- 
fast.— 


*  it]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1593. 

t  take]  Qy.  "took"? 
I        t  Nor  Robin* a  raJbUe,  &c.]  Both  4to«.  **  Kor  Robin  rule 
I     vUK  their  gleames  and  hooka  ".  (A  littlo  farther  on,  men- 
tion ii  made  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  his  rabble.)" 

9  doU\  i.  e.  blows  dealt  out. 

Q  QU]  A  corruption  of /e«M. 


David,  be  secret,  friend,  to  that  I  say. 

And  if  I  use  thy  skill*  thou  know*8t  the  W9j 

Where  this  proud  Robin  and  his  yeomen  rtmm. 

Sir  David,  I  do,  my  lord,  and  blindfold  thither 
can  I  run. 

Longah,  David,  enough :  as  I  'm  a  geotlemas, 
I'll  hnve  one  merry  flirt  with  Little  John, 
And  Robin  Hood,  and  his  Maid  Mflriftw, 
Be  thou  my  counsel  and  my  company. 
And  thou  mayst  England's  resolution 


Re-enter  Sussex. 

Saaex.  May  it  please  your  majestj,  here  are 
four  good  squires  of  the  cantreds*  whera  they  ^o 
dwell,  come  in  the  name  of  the  whole  countxy  to 
gratulate  unto  your  highness  all  your  good 
fortunes,  and  by  me  offer  their  most  humble 
service  to  your  young  son,  their  prince,  whom 
they  most  heartily  beseech  Qod  to  bless  with 
long  life  and  honour. 

Longah,  Well  said,  Sussex  I  I  pray,  bid  them 
come  near.  [Exit  Subsbz.]  Sir  David,  trust  m^ 
this  is  kindly  done  of  your  countrymen. 

Sir  David,  [asidcl  Villains,  traiton  to  the 
ancient  gloiy  and  renown  of  Cambria  f  Morris 
Yaughan,  art  thou  there)  And  thou,  proud 
Lord  of  Anglesey  ? 

Re-enier  Sussex  wOh  Utefour  Barons  of  Wales*  oarryw^ 
the  mantU  qf  frieu.    The  Barona  kneeL 

Pint  Baron,  The  poor  country  of  Cambria,  by 
us  unworthy  messengers,  gratulatee  to  yonr  ma- 
jesty the  birth  of  your  young  boui  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  this  poor  present  express  i*  their 
most  zealous  duty  and  affsction,  which  with  all 
humbleness  we  present  to  your  highnessT  sweet 
and  sacred  hands. 

Longah,  Gramercies,  barons,  for  your  gifts  and 
good- wills  \t  by  this  means  my  boy  shall  wear  a  i 
mantle  of  country's  weaving  to  keep  him  warm, 
and  live  for  England's  honour  and  Cambria's 
good.  I  shall  not  need,  I  trust,  courteously  to 
invite  you ;  I  doubt  not,  lords,  but  you  will  be 
all  in  readiness  to  wait  on  your  young  prince, 
and  do  him  honour  at  his  christening.  j 

Sussex,  The  whole  country  of  Cambria  round 
about,  all  well-horsed  and  attended  on,  both  men    ' 
and  women  in  their  best  array,  are  come  down  to 
do  service  of  love  and  honour  to  our  late-bom 
prince,  your  majesty's  son  and  honey :  the  men 

*  thecantrtd*\  *'Cantred  is  as  much  in  Wales  as  kundnti 
In  Eugland,  for  cantre  in  Welch  is  cetUwTi,**    Afin«A«a 
t  praent  expreu]  Both  4toB.  "  prest  oxpnsst," 
}  gifU  and  ffood-villa']  Hera  wo  might  have  expected 
*'gi(t  and  good-will " :  but  In  tlie  King's  next  speech  w» 
find  "courtesies  and  presents." 
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and  women  of  Snowdon  especially  Lave  sent  in 
great  abundance  of  cattle  and  corn,  enough  by 
computation  for  your  liighnesa'  housobold  a 
whole  month  and  more. 

Zongsh,  We  thank  them  all;  and  will  present 
our  queen  with  these  courtesies  and  presents  be- 
stowed on  her  young  son,  and  greatly  account 
you  for  our  friends.  [Exeunt  Barons. 

The  Queen's  tent  opera. 

Q.  Elinor.  Who  talketh  there  ? 

Ixmg$h,  A  friend,  madam. 

Joan,  Madam,  it  is  the  king. 

ELinor,  Welcome,  my  lord.  Heigh-ho,  what 
have  we  there  ? 

Lwngth,  Madam,  the  country,  in  all  kindness 
and  duty,  recommend  their  service  and  good-will 
to  your  son ;  and,  in  token  of  their  pure  good- 
will, present  him  by  us  with  a  mantle  of  frieze, 
richly  lined  to  keep  him  warm. 

Elinor.  A  mantle  of  frieze !  fie,  fie !  for  Qod's 
sake  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it,  an  if  you  love  me. 
Fie,*  my  lord  I  is  this  the  wisdom  and  kindness 
of  the  country  1  Now  I  commend  me  to  them 
all,  and  if  Wales  have  no  more  wit  or  manners 
than  to  clothe  a  king's  son  in  frieze,  I  have  a 
mantle  in  store  for  my  boy  that  shall,  I  trow, 
make  him  shine  like  the  sun,  and  perfume  the 
streets  where  he  comes. 

Longih,  In  good  time,  madam;  he  is  your  own; 
lap  him  as  you  list :  but  I  promise  thee,  Nell,  I 
would  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds  the  country 
should  take  unkindness  at  thy  words. 

Elinor,  'Tis  no  marvel,  sure;  you  have  been 
royally  received  at  their  hands. 
No,  Ned,  but  that  thy  Nell  doth  want  her  will,t 
Her  boy  should  gUster  like  the  summer's  sun. 
In  robes  ss  rich  as  Jove  when  he  tridrnphs. 
His  pap  should  be  of  precious  nectar  made, 
His  food  ambrosia — ^no  earthly  woman's  milk ; 
Sweet  Area  of  cinnamon  to  open  him  by ; 
The  Qracet  on  his  cradle  should  attend ; 
Venus  should  make  his  bed  and  wait  on  him. 
And  Phoebus'  daughter  sing  him  still  asleep. 
Thus  would  I  have  my  boy  us'd  as  divine. 
Because  he  is  King  Edward's  son  and  mine  : 
And  do  you  mean  to  make  him  up  in  frieze  7 
For  Qod's  sake  lay  it  up  charily  and  perfume  it 
against  winter ;  it  will  make  him  a  goodly  warm 
Christmss  coat 

Longth,  Ah,  Mun,  my  brother,  dearer  than  my 
life. 

•  #Se]  The  4to.  of  1690  "  bee." 

t  wcad  her  will]  The  4to.  of  1509  "  watUt  of  her  wUL'* 


How  this  proud  humour  *  slays  my  heart  with 

grief! — 
Sweet  queen,  how  much  I  pity  the  effects  1  + 
This  Spanish  pride  'grees  not  with   England's 

prince: 
Mild  is  the  mind  where  honour  builds  his  bower. 
And  yet  is  earthly  honour  but  a  flower. 
Fast  to  those  looks  are  all  my  fancies  tied, 
Plcas'd  with  thy  sweetness,  angiy  with  thy  pride. 
Q,  Elinor.  Fie,  fie !  methinks  I  am  not  where  I 
should  be ; 
Or  at  the  least  I  am  not  where  I  would  be. 
Longth.  What  wants  my  queen  to  perfect  her 
content  f 
But  ask  and  have,  the  king  will  not  repent. 
Q.  Elinor,   Thanks,  gentle    Edward. — Lords, 
have  at  you,  then  I 
Have  at  you  all,  long-bearded  Englishmen  t 
Have  at  you,  lords  and  ladies !  when  I  crave 
To  give  your  English  pride  a  Spanish  brave. 
Longth.  What  means  my  queen  1 
Qlocester.t  [aside.]  This  ia  a  Spanish  fit. 
Q.  EUnor.  Ned,  thou  hast  granted,  and  canst 

not  revoke  it. 
Longth,  Sweet  queen,  say  on :  my  word  shall 

be  my  deed. 
Q.  Elinor,  Then  shsll  thy  word  §  make  many 
a  bosom  bleed. 
Read,  Ned,  thy  queen's  request  lapt  up  in  rhyme, 

[Oiva  a  paper. 
And  say  thy  Nell  had  skill  to  choose  her  time. 

Longth.  [reads.]  \\  The  pride  of  Englishmen's  long 
Is  more  than  England s  Queen  can  hear :        [hair 
Women's  right  breast,  cut  them  off  all ; 
And  let  the  great  tree  perish  with  the  small. 

What  means  my  lovely  Elinor  by  this? 
Q,  Elinor,  Not  [to]  be  denied,  for  my  request 

itis.1l 
Lancaster,  Qlocester,  an  old  said  saying, — He 
that  grants  all  ia  ask'd, 
Is  much  harder  than  Hercules  task'd.** 
Gheester.  [aside.]  Were  the  king  so  mad   as 
the  queen  is  wood,ff 
Here  were  an  end  of  England's  good. 
Longsh.  My  word  is  pass'd, — I  am  well  agreed ; 

*  humour]  Both4tos.  **  honor." 
t  the  ^eete]  Qy.  "its  ^eete"1  or  "thy  aflTocts"?  but 
Itrobably  somethiDg  is  wanting  after  this  line. 

I  Olocester]  Stands  in  both  4tos.  as  a  portion  of  the  tost 
§  thyteord]  Both 4tos.  "my  wordea." 

II  Longeh.  [rtade.]  ]  Both  4toa.  "Read  the  paper  Rico.*' 
^  requut  it  u]  After  this  both  4toB.  have  "  The  rime  is, 

that  mene  boardes  and  womens  breastes  bo  cut  ofl^  Ac." 
«•  Uuk^d\  Both  4tos.  "tasko." 
tt  veood\  Syuonymouii  with  mad. 
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Let  men's  beards  milt*  and  women's  bosoms 

bleed. — 
Call  forth  my  barbers  1  Lords,  we'll  first  begin. 

Snttr  two  Barbers. 
Come,  sirrah,  cut  me  dose  unto  the  chin, 
And  round  me  even,  see'st  thou,  by  a  dish ; 
Leave  not  a  lock  :  my  queen  shall  have  her  wish. 
Q.  Minor.  What,  Ned,  those  locks  that  ever 
pleas'd  thy  Nell, 
Wheret  her  desire,  where  her  delight  doth  dwell! 
Wilt  thou  deface  that  silver  labyrinth. 
More  orient  than  purpled^  hyacinth  ? 
Sweet  Ned,  thy  sacred  person  ought  not  droop, 
Though  my  command  make  other  gallants  stoop. 
Longth,    Madam,  pardon  me  and  pardon  all ; 
No  justice  but  the  great  runs  with  the  small. — 
Tell  me,  good  Qlocester,  art  thou  not  afcard  1 
GlocetUr,  No,  my  lord,  but  rcsolv'd  to  lose 

my  beard. 
Longtk.  Now,  madam,  if  you  purpose  to  pro- 
To  make  so  many  guiltless  ladies  bleed,       [ceed 
Here  must  the  law  begin,  sweet  Elinor,  at  thy 

breast^ 
And  stretch  itself  with  violence  to  the  rest 
Else  princes  ought  no  other  do, 
Fair  lady,  than  they  would  be  done  unto. 

Q.  Elinor,  What  logic  call  you  this?     Doth 

Edward  mock  his  love  1 
Longsh,  No,  Nell ;  he  doth  as  best  in  honour 
doth  behove, 
And  prays  thee,  gentle  queen,  — and  let  my  pray- 

ers§  move, — 
Leave  these  ungentle  thoughts,  put  on  a  milder 

mind; 
Sweet  looks,  not  lofty,  civil  mood  become  a 

woman's  kind :  || 
And  live,  as,  being  dead  and  buried  in  the  ground. 
Thou  mayst  for  affability  and  honour  be  renown'd. 
Q.  Eliwyr.  Nay,  an  you  preach,  I  pray,  my 
lord,  be  gone : 
The  child  will  cry  and  trouble  you  anon. 
Mayoresi.  [aaideJ]  Quu)  semd^  ett  imbuta  recent 
aervdbit  odorem 
Testa  diu. 


•  mi/0  *'  Perhaps  movlt."    Editor  of  Dodtle^'t  O.  P. 

t  Whfrel  Both  4to8  "  Were." 

X  jmrpUd]  Both  4tos.  "  pirnpildo." 

§  prayert]  The  4to.  of  159S  "proies.'* 

II  kind]  1.  e.  nature. 

^  Q»o  temel,  Ac]  Hcroco,  Spist.  I.  ii.  09.  In  both 
I  4toB.  this  quotation  stands,  without  any  prefix,  between 
'  the  stage-direction  "  The  Nuru  el<mtk  the  tmt "  (which 
'  Btago-direction  is  manifestly  out  of  placeX  and  the 
speech  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  "Proud  incest,"  iic.; 
and  the  Editor  of  Dodslcy's  0.  P.  s.'tys  that  it  "seems 


Proud  incest  in  the  cradle  of  disdain. 
Bred  up  in  coui-t  of  pride,  brought  up  in  Spain, 
Dost  thou  command  him  coyly  from  thy  sight, 
That  is  thy*  ster,  the  glory  of  thy  light  I  f 

Longth,  0,  could  I  with  the  riches  of  my  crown 
Buy  better  thoughts  for  my  renowned  Nell, 
Thy  mind,  sweet  queen,  shoald  be  as  beautiful 
As  is  thy  face,  as  are  thy  features  all, 
Fraught  with  pure  honour  s  treasure,^  and  enrieh'd 
With  virtues  and  glory  incomparable. — 
Ladies  about  her  majesty,  see  that  tho  queen 
your  mistress  §  know  not  so  much;  but  at  any 
hand  our  pleasure  is  that  our  young  son  be  in 
this  mantle  borne  to  his  christening,  for  special 
reasons  are  thereto  moving;  from  the  church,  as 
beat  it  please  your  women's  wits  to  devise.     Tou ,  i] 
sweet  Joan,  see  this  faithfully  performed ;  and, 
hear  you,  daughter,  look  you  be  not  last  up  when 
this  day  comes,  lest  Olocester  find  another  bride 
in  your  stead. — ^David,  go  with  me. 

[Exit  niih  Sir  Datd. 

Glocetter,  She  riseth  early,  Joan,  that  beguileth 
thee  of  a  Qlocester. 

Lanciuter.  Believe  him  not,  sweet  nieoe:  we 
men  can  speak  smooth  for  advantage. 

Joan.  Women,^  do  you  mean,  my  good  ande  J 
Well,  be  the  accent  where  it  will,  women  are 
women. — I  will  believe  you  for  as  great  a  matter 
as  this  comes  to,  my  lord. 

Glocetter.  Gramercies,  sweet  lady,  d   habehit 

fidei  mercedem  eontrd. 

iSjuunt.-~Thi  Qu€tn*t  tent  u 


Enter  Jaok  and  hit  company,  to  give  the  Queen  \ 

her  tent. 
Jack.  Come,  fellows,  east  yourselves  even  round 
in  a  string — ^a  ring  I  would  say :  come,  merrily  on 

iuserted  as  an  observation  of  the  poet,  and  not.  like  a 
previous  line  from  the  same  author  [see  p.  S79.  tr*t 
col.],  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  charactera.*'  , 
But  as  Peele  wrote  for  the  stage,  not  (br  the  doeet,  it  ia 
more  than  unlikely  that  be  should  have  inserted  any 
such  "obeerratioDS."— Tho  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  also 
remarks  that  "  The  Lady  Mayoress  performs  the  office  of 
nurse  to  the  prince  **  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  we 
are  to  conclude  so  from  the  present  scene ;  and  in  a  aub- 
sequent  scuue,  before  putting  her  to  death,  the  Queen 
tells  hor,  "  Our  mind  is  to  bestow  an  office  on  ytni 
straight,"  and  asks, 

* '  Whether  will  you  bo  our  nurse  or  laundress  ?  ** 

and  the  Ifnyoress  chooses  to  be  tho  former. 

•  thp]  Both4toB.  "the." 

t  ligfU]  The  4to.  on698  "sight." 

t  pure  honour^t  treamre]  The  4to.  of  169S  "purr  hou«-»r. 
treamre**,  that  of  1500  "true  honor,  trcanurt.** 

§  tniiifrfM]  Both  4toa.  "mother."  , 

I  You]  Both4toa.  "Tot** 

^  Wonun]  A  play  upon  the  similarity  of  the  •ouad  of    , 
ve  men  and  foomen. 
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my  word,  for  the  queen  ia  most  liberal,  and  if  you 
will  please  her  well,  she  will  pay  you  royally :  so, 
lawful  to  brave  well  thy  British  lustily  to  solace 
our  good  queen :  Qod  save  her  grace,  and  give 
our  young  prince  a  carpell  in  their  kind  !  *  Come 
on,  come  on,  sot  your  crowd8,t  and  beat  your 
heads  together,  and  behave  you  handsomely. 

[Here  they  play  ai\d  rirtg,  and  then  exeunt. 

Enter  Friar. 

Friar.  I  have  a  budget  in  my  nose  this  gay 

morning,  and  now  will  I  try  how  clerkly  the 

friar  can  behave  himself.    *Tja  a  common  fashion 

to  get  gold  with  "  Stand :  deliver  your  purses  ! " 

Friar  Davy  {  will  once  in  his  days  get  money  by 

wil«  There  is  a  rich  farmer  should  pass  this  way  § 

to  receive  a  round  sum  of  money :  if  he  come  to 

me,  the  money  is  mine,  and  the  law  shall  take  no 

vantage ;  I  will  cut  off  the  law  as  the  hangman 

would  cut  a  man  down  when  he  hath  shaken  his 

heels  halfnm-hour  under  the  gallows.     Well,  I 

must  take  some  pains  for  this  gold ;  and  have  at 

itl 

[Spreadi  the  lappet  of  hit  g^vn,  and/alU  to  dice. 

Enter  a  Farmer. 
Fanner,  'Tis  an  old  said  saying,  I  remember  I 
read  it  in  Cato's  Puerilet,  \\  that  CantaUt  H  vacuus 
ecram  latrone  viator;  a  man**  purse-penniless 
may  sing  before  a  thief:  true,  as  I  have  not  one 
penny,  which  makes  me  so  pertly  pass  through 
these  thickets.  But  indeed  I  [am  to]  receive  a 
hundred  marks ;  and  all  the  care  is  how  I  shall 
pass  agun.    Well,  I  [am]  resolved  either  to  ride 


*  lairyw  to  brave  imU  ...  a  carpell  in  their  kind]  Of 
tliia  I  can  make  nothing  satiabetoiy. 

t  erowdg]  i  o.  fiddlea.  * 

t  Ihvif]  Both4toi.  "DaulM." 

9  «My]  Both  4eo6.  "waiea." 

I)  Cato'e  PuerilfM]  *'From  Peele's  Hiatorical  play  of  Ed- 
ward I.  4to.  159S,  if  ho  did  not  intend  a  blunder,  Puerilea 
and  C^to'a  Moral  Diatichs  afaould  aeem  to  have  been  the 
same  book  with  a  double  title.  But  Drayton  mentiona 
them  aa  different ; 

'  And  when  that  onoe  Paerllea  I  had  read. 
And  newly  hod  my  Cato  construed,'  dsc. 

Bpietle  to  Henry  Reynolde,  Etq." 

Halone't  life  of  Shak-tpeare,  p.  104,  note^— In  Everie  Wo- 
man in  her  humour,  1009,  one  of  the  characters  says*  "  Aa 
the  learned  puerelie  writea,  'tia  good  sleeping  in  a  whole 
akin."  SIg.  D  i.^PwriU9  continued  in  use  long  after 
the  time  of  Peele :  a  copy  is  now  before  mot—Sententia 
Puerilee,  Pro  primit  latina  lingwt  Tyronibue,  ex  divertit 
JScriptorUnu  eoUeeta.  Per  Leonardum  Cultnam.  Bu  aceet- 
eerunt  pUraqu*  Veteriim  Theolofforum  Smtentia  de  vera 
Beliffione.  londini,  Bxciuumpro  Societaie  Stationariorum. 
1070,  duod. 

H  Cctntabii,  to.]  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  32. 

*"  maa]  Both4toa  '*maiia." 


twenty  miles  about,  or  else  to  be  so  well  accom- 
panied that  I  will  not  care  for  these  rufflers. 

Friar,  Did  overman  play  with  such  uncircum* 
OBod  hands?  size-ace  to  eleven  and  lose  the 
chance  I 

Farmer.  God  speed,  good  fellow  I  why  chafest 
thou  so  fast  I  there*s  nobody  will  win  thy  money 
from  thee. 

Friar,  Zounds,  you  offer  me  injury,  sir,  to 
speak  in  my  oast. 

Farmer,  [aside.]  The  friar  undoubtedly  is 
lunatic. — I  pray  thee,  good  fellow,  leave  chafing, 
and  get  some  warm  drink  to  comfort  thy  brains. 

Friar,  Alas,  sir,  I  am  not  lunatic :  'tis  not  so 
well,  for  I  have  lost  my  money,  which  is  far 
worse.  I  have  lost  five  gold  nobles  to  Saint 
Francis ;  and  if  I  knew  where  to  meet  with  his 
receiver,  I  would  pay  him  presently. 

Farmer.  Wouldst  thou  speak  with  Saint  Francis' 
receiver  ? 

Friar,  0  Lord,  ay,  sir,  full  gladly. 

Fanner,  Why,  man,  I  am  Saint  Francis'  recover, 
if  you  would  have  any  thing  with  him. 
,  Friar,  Are  you  Saint  Francis'  receiver  t  Jesus, 
Jesus !  are  you  Saint  Francis'  receiver  I  and  how 
does  all  ?  * 

Farmer.  I  am  his  receiver,  and  am  now  going 
to  him :  'a  bids  Saint  Thomas  a'Waterings  to 
breakfast  this  morning  to  a  calf  s-head  and  bacon. 

Friar.  Qood  Lord,  sir,  I  beseech  you  carry + him 

these  five  nobles,  and  tell  him  I  deal  honestly 

with  him  as  if  he  were  here  present 

[Oivee  monejf. 

Farmer.  I  will  of  my  word  and  honesty,  friar ; 
and  so  farewell. 

Friar.  Farewell,  Sunt  Francis'  receiver,  even 
heartily.  [Exit  Farmer.]  Well,  now  the  friar  is 
out  of  cash  five  nobles,  Ood  knows  how  he  shall 
come  into  cash  again:  but  I  must  to  it  again. 
There's  nine  for  your  holiness  and  six  for  me. 

Enter  Lluellcn,  Rice  ap  MERBOrrH,  and  MoRTiMng 
with  their  Prisoneia. 

lAuellen.  Come  on,  my  hearts:  bring  forth 
your  prisoners,  and  let  us  see  what  store  of  fish  is 
therein  their  purse-nets. — Friar,  why  chafest  thou, 
man  ?  here's  nobody  will  offer  thee  any  foul  play, 
I  warrant  thee. 

Friar,  0,  good  master,  give  me  leave:  my 
hand  is  in  a  little;  I  trust  I  shall  recover  my 
losses. 

Lluellen,  The  friar  is  mad ;  but  let  him  alone 
with  his  device. — And  now  to  you,  my  masters, 

•««]  Qy.  «»'a-(i.  a.he)? 

f  you  carry]  The  4to  of  15M  "you  to  carrit." 
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Pedler,  Priest,  and  Piper :  throw  down  your 
budgets  in  the  mean  while,  and  when  the  friar 
is  at  leisure  he  shall  tell  you  what  you  shall 
trust  to. 

PedUr,  Alas,  Sir,  I  have  but  three  pence  m 
the  comer  of  my  shoe. 

Rice  ap  Afer.  Never  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
Piper,  in  your  tabor  1  But  soft!  here  comes 
company. 

Snter  Kimo  Edward  Lonoshanks,  Sir  David,  and 

Farmer. 

Farmer.  Alas,  gentlemen,  if  you  love  your- 
selves, do  not  venture  through  this  mountain : 
here's  such  a  coil  with  Robin  Hood  and  his 
rabble,  that  every  cross*  in  my  purse  trembles 
for  fear. 

Longsh.  Honest  man,  as  I  said  to  thee  before, 
conduct  us  through  this  wood,  and  if  thou  beest 
robbed  or  have  any  violence  offered  thee,  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  will  repay  it  thee  again.        [theel 

Sir  David.  How  much  money  hast  thou  about 

Farmer.  Faith,  sir,  a  hundred  marks;  I  re- 
ceived it  even  now  at  Brecknock.  But,  out  alas, 
we  are  undone  !  yonder  is  Robin  Hood  and  a|l 
the  strong  thieves  in  the  mountain.  I  have  no 
hope  left  but  your  honour's  assurance. 

Longsh.  Fear  not ;  I  will  be  my  word's  master. 

Friar.  Qood  master,  an  if  you  love  the  friar, 
Qive  aimf  a  while,  I  you  desire, 
And  as  you  like  of  my  device. 
So  love  him  that  holds  the  dice. 

Farmer.  What,  friar,  art  thou  still  labouring 
so  hard?  Will  you  have  any  thing  more  to 
Saint  Francis] 

Friar,  Qood  Lord,  are  you  here,  sweet  Saint 
Francis*  receiver?  How  doth  his  holiness,  and 
all  his  good  family  ? 

Farmer.  In  good  health,  fSuth,  friar :  hast  thou 
any  nobles  for  him  ? 

Friar.  You  know  the  dice  are  not  partial :  an 
Saint  Francis  were  ten  saints,  they  will  favour 
him  no  more  than  they  would  favour  the  devil, 
if  he  play  at  dice.  In  very  truth,  my  friend,  they 
have  favoured  the  friar,  and  I  have  won  a  hun- 
dred marks  of  Saint  Francis.  Come,  sir ;  I  pray, 
sirrah,  draw  it  over :  I  know,  sirrah,  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  never  deceives  none. 

*  erou]  i.  e.  piece  of  money  (many  coins  being  marked 
with  a  crofls  on  one  side). 

t  Oive  aimj  A  phrase  in  archery :  "  he  who  pare  aim 
was  aUtioned  near  the  butts,  and  pointed  out,  after 
every  discharge,  how  wide  or  how  short  the  arrow  fell 
of  the  mark."  OifTord's  note  on  Maasiiiger's  Work$, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  28,  ed.  181S.  Metaphorically  it  is  equivalent 
to  direct. 


Farmer.  Draw  it  over  t  what  meanest  thou  by 
that? 

Friar.  Why,  in  num^eraiu  pecuniU  legem  feme  ; 
pay  me  my  winnings. 

FarmtT.  What  ass  is  this  1  *  should  I  pay  thee 
thy  winnings? 

Friar.  Why,  ai't  not  thou,  sirrah,  Saint  Fraods* 
receiver  ? 

Farmer.  Indeed,  I  do  receive  for  Saint  YrtatsxL, 

Friar.  Then  1*11  make  you  pay  for  Saint 
Francisy  that's  flat 

Farmer.  Help,  help!  I  am  robbed,  I  am  robbed! 

[Btittling  tm  both  »uU*, 

Longsh,  Villain,  you  wrong  tbe  man :  hands  off! 

Friar.  Masters,  1  beseech  you  leave  this  braw- 
ling, and  give  me  leave  to  speak.  So  it  is,  I  went 
to  dice  with  Saint  Francis,  and  lost  five  nobles : 
by  good  fortune  his  cashier  came  by,  [and]  reoetTad 
it  of  me  in  ready  cash.  I,  being  very  desirous  to 
try  my  fortune  further,  played  stUl ;  and  as  the 
dice,  not  being  bound  prentice  to  him  or  any 
man,  favoured  me,  I  drew  a  hand  and  woo  a 
hundred  marks.  Now  I  refer  it  to  your  judg- 
ments, whether  the  friar  is  to  seek  his  winnii^i^ 

Longth.  Marrj,  friar,  the  farmer  must  and 
shall  pay  thee  honestly  ere  he  pass. 

Farmer.  Shall  I,  sir  1  Why,  will  you  be  content 
to  pay  half  as  you  promised  me  ? 

Longsh.  Ay,  farmer,  if  you  had  been  robbed  of 

it ;  but  if  you  be  a  gamester,  I'll  take  no  charge 

of  you,  I. 

Farmer.  Alas,  I  am  undone  ! 

lOiva  numnf  and  exit. 

JUudlen.  So,  Sir  Friar,  now  you  have  gathered 
up  your  winnings,  I  pray  you  stand  up  and  give 
the  passengers  f  their  charge,  that  Robin  Hood 
miy  receive  his  tolL 

Friar,  And  shall,  my  lord.  Our  thrioe-re- 
nowned  Lluellen,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Robin 
Hood  of  the  great  mountain,  doth  will  and  com- 
mand all  passengers,  at  the  sight  of  Richard,^ 
servant  unto  me  Friar  David  ap  Tuck,  to  lay 
down  their  weapons,  and  quietly  to  yield*  for 
custom  towards  the  mainteuance  of  his  highneaa* 
wars,  the  half  of  all  such  gold,  silver,  money,  and 
money-worth,  as  the  said  passenger  §  hath  then 
about  him ;  but  if  he  conceal  any  part  or  parcel 
of  the  same,  then  shall  he  forfeit  all  that  he  pos- 
sesseth  at  that  present.   And  this  sentence  is  irre- 

*  What  QM  i*  thi» !]  I.  e.  What  on  asa»  tc,  I, — oar  carij 
writers  frequently  omitting  the  article  in  such  esduDi^ 
tions :  see  my  sole  on  Shakespeare's  Work*,  roL  v.  p.  S68w 

t  pa»tiengtrt\  Dcth  4tos.  '*  meaBengerB.** 

t  Richard]  See  note  f ,  p.  382,  first  eoL 

§  pawnger]  Both  4t08.  "messenger.'* 
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▼ocable,  confirmed  by  our  lord  Lluellen  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Bobin  Hood  of  the  great  mountain.* 

Lluelltn.  So  vailt  your  budgets  to  Robin  of  the 
mountain.  But  what  art  thou  that  disdainest  to 
pay  this  oiutom,  as  if  thou  scomest  the  greatness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  1 

Longtk,  Faith,  Robin,  thou  seemest  to  be  a 
good  fellow :  there's  my  bag ;  half  is  mine,  and 
half  is  thinei  But  let's  to  it,  if  thou  darest,  man 
for  man,  to  try  who  shall  have  the  whole. 

Lluellen.  Why,  thou  speakest  as  thou  shouldst 
speak. — My  masters,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
depart  the  place,  and  leave  us  two  to  ourselves. 
I  must  lop  his  longshanks,  'fore  111  ear^:  to  a 
pair  of  longshanks. 

Longih.  They  are  fair  marks,  sir,  and  I  must 

defend  as  I  may. — Davy,  be  gone. — Hold  here, 

my  hearts  :  long-legs  gives  you  this  amongst  you 

to  spend  blows  one  with  another. 

{Sxevnt  Friar,  and  Biob  ap  Mbbeoith  %riA 
Prisonen. 

Sir  David,  [atide,]  Now  Davy's  days§  are  almost 
come  at  end.  [Jietires. 

Mortimer,  [atide,']  But^  Mortimer,  this  sight  is 
strange.  Stay  thou  in  some  comer  to  see  what 
will  befall  in  this  battle.  [Betires, 

Longsh,  Now,  Robin  of  the  Wood,  alias  Robin 
Hood,  be  it  known  to  your  worship  by  these 
presents,  that  the  longshanks  which  you  aim  at 
have  brought  the  King  of  England  into  these 
mountains  to  see  ||  Lluellen,  and  to  crack  a  blade 
with  his  man  that  supposeth  himself  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Idttellen,  What,  Sir  King  t  welcome  to  Cam- 
bria.1I  What,  foolish  Edward,  darest  thou  en- 
danger thyself  to  travel  these  mountains  1  ^  Art 
thou  so  foolish-hardy  as  to  combat  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ? 

Longsh,  What  I  dare,  thou  seest ;  what  I  can 
perform,  thou  shalt  shortly  know.  I  think  thee 
a  gentleman,  and  therefore  hold  no  scorn  to  fight 
with  thee. 

LluelUn.  No,  Edward ;  I  am  as  good  a  man  as 

Longsh.  That  shall  I  try.  [thyselC 

\ThejfJlght,  and  Sir  DkriDtaJxt  Lluellen's 

part^  and  MriRTiMEit  takts  Kirg  EowABD'a 

*  mountain]  Both  4toa.  "mountoiuM." 

\  vail]  i.  e.  down  with. 

t  */<ntrU ear]  Both  4tos.  "for  He  tare"  :— but  "ror" 
cannot  be  right.  The  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P.  ooi^eo- 
tiirei"yi«ld"for"«or." 

I  Sir  David,  [aside.]  iVtft0  Dav^t  dayi,  Ac.  j  Both  4to8. 
(making  this  a  portion  of  the  preceding  speech)  "  Dauie 
now  Dauie  daie«."  Ac. 

0  m]  Both4toe.  *'Tse".    (Qy.  "visit"?) 

<|  Cdmbria]  Both4toa.  "Cambnaa.*' 


Hallo,  Edward  1  how  are  thy  senses  confounded  ! 
— What,  Davy,  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  be 
false  to  England  1 

Sir  David,  Edward,  I  am  true  to  Wales,  and 
so  have  been  friends  since  my  birth,  and  that 
shall  the  King  of  England  know  to  his  cost. 

Lluellen,  What,  potter,  did  not  I  charge  you 
to  be  gone  with  your  fellows  ? 

Mortimer,  No  traitor,  no  potter  I,  but  Morti- 
mer, the  Earl  of  March ;  whose  coming  to  these 
woods  was*  to  deceive  thee  of  thy  love,  and  re- 
served to  save  my  sovereign's  life. 

Sir  David,  Upon  them,  brother  1  let  them  not 

breathe. 

[KiMQ   Edward  fias  Lluellen  duwn^  and 
8m  David  Aof  Mortiuer  down. 

Longsh.  Villain,  thou  diest !  God  and  my  right 
have  prevailed. 

Sir  David.  Base  earl  1  now  doth  David  triumph 
in  thine  overthrow. — Ay  is  me  I  Lluellen  at  the 
feet  of  Longshanks  I 

Longsh,  What,  Mortimer  under  the  sword  of 
such  a  traitor ! 

Mortimer.  Brave  king,  run  thy  sword  up  to  the 
hilts  into  the  blood  of  the  rebel 

Longsh.  0,  Mortimer,  thy  life  is  dearer  to  me 
than  millions  of  rebels  I 

Sir  David.  Edward,  release  f  my  brother,  and 
Mortimer  lives. 

Longsh,  Ay,  villain,  thou  knowesttoo  well  how 
dear  I  hold  my  Mortimer. — Rise,  man,  and  assure 
thee  that  t  the  hate  I  bear  to  thee  is  love  §  in 
respect  of  the  deadly  hatred  I  bear  to  that 
notorious  rebel. 

Mortimer.  Away!  his  sight  to  me  is  like  the 
sight  of  a  cockatrice. — Villain,  I  go  to  revenge  me 
on  thy  treason,  and  to  make  thee  pattern  to  the 
world  of  monstrous  treason,  ||  falsehood,  and  in- 
gratitude. {Exeunt  Kino  Edward  and  Mortiicer. 

Sir  David.  Brother,  'a  chafes;  but  hard  was 
your  hap  to  be  overmastered  by  the  coward. 

Lluellen.  No  coward,  David :  his  courage  is 
like  to  the  lion,  and  were  it  not  that  rule  and 
sovereignty  set  us  at  jar,  I  could  love  and  honour 
the  man  for  his  valour. 

Sir  David.  But  the  potter, —  0,  the  villain  will 
never  out  of  my  mind  whilst  I  live  !  and  I  will 
lay  to  be  revenged  on  his  villany. 

•  wa»]  Both4toa.  "is". 

t  releau]  Both4cos.  "relleue". 

t  that]  Both4to8.  "and." 

§  lore]  So  I  read  with  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P. 
Both4toa.  "long." 

II  monttrouM  trta*on]  Both  4tos.  "mountain!  treason**, 
(Afterwards,  p.  407,  sea  col.,  we  find  '*  monstrous  £rM- 
wn  ".)— In  this  passage  the  first  "  treason  "  is  an  error. 
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LlueUen.  Well,  David,  what  will  be  shall  be ; 
therefore  casting  theae  matters  out  of  our  hea  la, 
David,  thou  art  welcome  to  Cambria.  Let  us  in 
and  be  merry  after  this  cold  cooling,  and  to*  pre- 
pare to  strengthen  ourselves  against  the  last 
threatenings.  [Exeunt. 

After  the  t^ruiening  and  marriage  done,  the  Heralds  kavit^f 
attended,  they  pan  over  :  the  Bride  2A2&y /too  Noblemen, 
LA.NCASTEB  and  Sussex  ;  and  Ike  Biahop. 

Glocester.  Welcome,  Joan,  Countess  of  Glo- 
cester,  to  Gilbert  de  Clare  for  ever  i 

/Siusex-t  God  give  them  joy ! — Couain  Glocoster, 
let  us  now  go  yisit  the  king  and  queen,  and 
present  their  majesties  with  their  young  son, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

Tlitn  aJd  pott  in  their  order  to  KiSQ  Edwasld  Lono- 
bhankh'b  pavilion :  the  King  eiu  in  hit  tenl,  Mc'dh  hie 
Pages  about  him. 

Bithop,  We  here  present:^  your  highness  most 
humbly  with  your  young  son,  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon, Prince  of  Wales.  [Sound  trumpets, 

AIL  God  save  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Wales! 

Longsh..  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  God  bless 
thee  with  long  life  and  honour  1  [Kxshs  h.im\ — 
Welcome,  Joan,  Coimtess  of  Glocester  I  God 
bless  thee  and  thine  for  ever !  ['Kiawt  her.l — Lords, 
let  us  visit  my  queen  and  wife,  whom  we  will  at 
once  present  with  a  son  and  daughter  honoured 
to  her  desire. 

Bovmd  trumpets  .*   they  aU  marefi  to  Quskn  Euxor  s 
chamber;^  the  Bishop  epeake  to  her  in  her  bed. 

Bishop.  We  humbly  present  your  majesty  with 
your  young  sou,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Wales.  [Sound  trumpets, 

AU.  God  save  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Wales! 

Elinor,  [After  hissing  the  Prince.]  Gramercies, 
bishop ;  hold,  take  that  to  buy  thee  a  rochet. I| 

[Oivts  puree. 
—Welcome,  Welshman  ! — Here,  nurse,  open 
him  and  have  him  to  the  fire,  for  God's  sake ; 
they  have  touzed  him,  and  washed  himH  throughly, 
an  that  be  good. — And  welcome,  Joan,  Countess 
of  Glocester  I    God  bless  thee  with  long  life, 

•  to}  Qy.  "so"? 

i  Sussex]  This  prefix  is  omlttod  in  both  4toe. 

t  here  present]  Both  4tos.  "represent." 

I  thejf  a/{  march  to  Queen  Blinor*s  chamber,  ^.]  Here, 
of  oourse,  (as  a  little  before  when  "  all  pass  in  their  order 
to  Xing  Bdward  Longshanks's  pavUionf")  a  curtain  was 
drawn  back. 

n  rochet]  Both4to8.  "rocheU." 

%  wuhed  him]  The  4to.  of  159S  *'  wash  thim,"  that  of 
1599  *'  wash  Aim."— She  alludes  to  the  "washing  "  at  the 
font. 


honour,  and  heartVeaae  ! — I  am  now  as  good  as 
my  word,  Glocester ;  she  is  thine :  make  much  of 
her,  gentle  earl 

Zon{/ih.  Now,  my  sweet  Nell,  what  more  com- 
mandeth  my  queen,  that  nothing  may  want  to 
perfect  her  contentment  1 

Elinor,  Nothing^  sweet  Ned;  but  pray,  my 
king,  feast*  the  lords  and  ladies  royally:  and 
thanks  a  thousand  times,  good  men  and  women, 
to  you  all  for  this  duty  and  honour  done  to  your 
prince. 

Length.  Master  brideg^om,  by  old  custom 
this  is  your  waiting-day.f —Brother  Edmund, 
revel  it  now  or  never  for  honour  of  your  Eng^ 
land's  son. — Glocester,  now,  like  a  bravo  bride- 
groom, marshal  this  many,  and  set  these  lords 
and  ladies  to  dancing ;  so  shall  you  fulfil  the  old 
English  proverb,  ''Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards 
wag  all." 

After  the  nhow,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  irt/A  all  the  Lords 
and  Ladies,  being  in  place,  enter  Vebssbs  with  a  haUer 
about  his  neck, 

Longsh.  What  tidings  brings  $  Yersses  to  our 
court  ?  [king. 

Versses.  Tidings  to  make  thee  tremble,  English 

Longsh,  Me  tremble,  boy !  must  not  be  news 
from  Scotland 
Can  once  make  English  Edward  stand  aghast. 

Versses.  Baliol  hath  chosen  at  this  time  to  stir ; 
To  rouse  him  lion-like,  and  cast  the  yoke 
That  Scots  inglorioualy  have  borne  from  thee 
And  all  the  predecessors  of  thy  line ; 
And  makes  §  his  roads  ||  to  re-obtain  his  right,1I 
And  for  his  homage  sends  thee  all  despite.** 

Lancaster,  Why,  how  now,  princoxtt!  pratVt 
thou  to  a  king  ? 

Versses.  I  do  my  message  truly  from  my  king : 
This  sword  and  target  chide  in  louder  terma 
I  bring  defiance  from  King  John  Baliol 
To  English  Edward  and  his  barons  all. 

Longsh.  Marry,  so,  methiuks,  thou  defiest  mo 
with  a  witness. 

•  king^feaei]  Both  4to8.  "king  ioftast  '*, 

f  your  vfaiting-daif,  iic]  Both  4to8.  *' your  wiiting date 
Sir  Dauid  yon  may  commaund  al  ample  welcome  in  oor 
conrt^  for  your  couutreymen :  brotfter  Edmund  reuell  it 
now  or  neuer,*'  &c.    "  Either  this  is  a  mistake,  or  there 
lias  been  some  transposition  of  the  scene ;  because  no 
long  since  Edward  left  Bir  David  with  his  brother,  pr 
fessing  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  him  for  his  troachory.' 
BdUor  ofJMsUy's  0.  P. 

X  brings]  Qy.  "  bringeth  "  I 

§  makes]  Both  4tos.  "make." 

II  roads]  i.  e.  inroads. 

i  rigftf]  Both4toB.  "rights.*' 

•»  aU  despite]  Both  4tos.  '*  all  this  despight.*' 

tt  princox]  i.  e.  port  fellow. 
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Venaes.  Baliol,  my  king,  in  Berwick  makes  his 

court : 
His  camp  he  spreads  upon  th»  sandy  plain, 
And  dares  thee  to  the  battle  in  his  right. 

Zan€a4ier»  What,  court  and  camp  in  English- 
men's despite  1  [king : 
LongiK.  Hold,  messenger :  commend  me  to  thy 
Wear  thou  my  chain,  and  carry  this  *  to  him. 
Qreet  all  his  routf  of  rebels  more  or  less ; 
Tell  them  such  shameful  end  will  hit  them  all : 
And  wend  with  this  as  resolutely  back 
As  thou  to  England  brought'st  thy  Scottish  bray  es. 
Tell,  then,  disdainfully  Baliol  from  us. 
Well  rouse  him  from  his  hold,  and  make  him 

soon 
Dislodge  his  camp  and  take  X  his  wall6d  town. 
Say  what  I  bid  thee^  Yersses,  to  his  teeth, 
And  earn  this  favour  and  a  better  thing. 

Vernei,  Tes,  King  of  England,  whom  my  heart 

beloves ; 
Think,  as  I  promis'd  him  to  brave  thee  here. 
So  shall  I  bid  John  Baliol  'base  from  thee. 
Longsh.  So  shalt  thou  earn    my  chain    and 

favour,  Verssee, 
And  carry  him  this  token  that  thou  Bend'st.§ 
Why,  now  is  England's  harvest  ripe  : 
Barons,  now  may  you  reap  the  rich  renown 
That  under  warlike  colours  springs  in  field. 
And  grows  where  ensigns  wave||  upon  the  plains. 
False  Baliol,  Berwick  H  is  no  hold  of  proof 
To  shroud  thee  from  the  strength  of  Edward  s 

arm :  [breach 

No,  Scot;    thy  treason's  fear  shall  make   the 
For  England's  pure  renown  to  enter  in.** 
All.  Amain,  amain,  upon  these    treacherous 

Scots! 
Amain,  say  all,  upon  these  treacherous  Scots  ! 
Longtk,  While  we  with  Edmund,   Olocester, 

and  the  rest^ 
With  speedy  journeys  gather  up  our  forces. 
And  beat  these  braving  Scots  from  England's 

bounds, 
Mortimer,  thou  shalt  take  the  rout  in  task 


*  1hi9]  **\.  0.  tho  haUer  with  which  YerMes  enterod." 

\  roui]  i.  0.  compfioy,  band. 

t  takt\  i.  e.  betake  him  to.— In  tliia  line,  I  bolieve,  the 
readinf^of  the  old  eda.  "Coirn"  ought  not  to  be  lUtcrod 
to  *'  tdwna  '*,  Brneick  being  meant :  eeo  the  6r8t  speech 
in  tho  present  coL 

§  awcf  *CJ  .V  minprint.— "  Query  *  secst ',  still  alhiding 
to  the  halter?"  Bildt>r  of  Ihil«W»  O.  P.— Qy.  •'acom'st" 
(ioomest  to  wear  about  thy  ucck)  ? 

il  waw)  Both  4to«.  ••  wan  " 

%  Beneick]  The  4ta  of  1593  "  Warwick©," 

••  mj  The4toa.  **on"and  "one." 


That  revel  here  and  spoil  fair  Cambria. 
Hfy  queen,  when  she  is  strong  and  well  a-foot,' 
Shall  post  to  London  and  repose*  her  there. 
Then  Qod  shall  send  us  haply  all  to  meet. 
And  joy  the  honours  of  our  victories. 
Take  vantage  of  our  foes  and  see  the  time. 
Keep  still  our  hold,  our  fight  yet  on  the  plain. 
Baliol,  I  come, — proud  Baliol  and  ingrate, — 
Prepar'd  f  to  chase  thy  men  from  England's  g^te. 

[ExewU, 

Snter  Bauol  with  his  train. 

Baliol,  Princes  of  Scotland  and  my  loving 
friends. 
Whose  necks  are  overwearied  with  the  yoke 
And  servile  bondage  of  these  Englishmen, 
Lift  up  your  horns,  and  with  your  brazen  hoofb 
Spurn  t  At  the  honour  of  your  enemies. 
'Tis  not  ambitious  thoughts  of  private  rule 
Have  forc'd  your  king  to  take  on  him  these  arms; 
'Tis  country's  cause ;  it  is  the  common  §  good 
Of  us  and  of  our  brave  posterity. 
To  arms,  to  arms  ! 

Vereses  by  this  hath  told  the  king  our  minds. 
And  he  hath  brav'd  proud  England  to  the  proof: 
We  will  remunerate  his  resolution 
With  gold,  with  glory,  and  with  kingly  gifts. 

First  Lord.  By  sweet  Saint  Jerome,  Versses 
will  not  spare 
To  tell  his  message  to  the  English  king, 
And  beard  the  jolly  Longshanks  to  his  face. 
Were  he  the  g^atest  monarch  in  the  world. 
And  here  he  comes  :  his  halter  makes  him  haste. 

Enter  Yer88E& 
Vertses,  Long  live  my  lord,  the  rightful  king 

of  Scots  I 
BiiliuL  Welcome,  Versses !    what  news  from 
England] 
Like  to  the  messenger  ||  of  Scotland's  king? 
Versses.  Versses,   my  lord,  in  terms  like  to 
himself. 
Like  to  the  messenger  of  Scottish  king, 
Defied  the  peers  of  England  and  herll  lords. 
That  all  her  barons  trembled**  at  my  threats, 
And  Longshanks'  self, ft  as  daunted  and  amaz'd, 
Qaz'd  on  my  face,  not  witting  what  to  say ; 

•  repoi>e]  Both  4tos.  "  repaste/' 

t  Prepar'd]  Tho  conjecture  nf  the  Editor  of  Dodsloy'a 
0  P.— Both  4tos.  "Pers waled." 
t  Spurn]  Both  4to8.  **  Spurre.** 
§  common]  Both  4toti.  "commons." 
II  mefgfnger]  Both  4to8.  "  measure." 
^  her]  Both  4toa.  ••  their  ". 

•*  her trembled]  Both  4tos.  "hia  . .  .  .  trembles." 

tt  9€l/]  Both4tos.  "himaelfe." 
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Till  rotiBiog  up  he  shak'd  his  threatening  hair : 
" Yenses"  quoth  he,  " take  thou  King  Edward's 
Upon  condition  thou  a  message  do  [chain, 

To  Baliol,  fake  perjured  Baliol"; 
For  in  these  terms  he  hade  me  greet  your  grace, 
And  give*  this  halter  to  your  excellence.t 
I  took  the  chain,  and  give  t  your  grace  the  rope. 
JBaliol.  You  took  the  chain,  and  give  my  grace 
the  rope ! — 
Lay  hold  on  him. — Why,  miscreate  recreant, 
And  dar'st  thou  bring  a  halter  to  thy  king  ? 
But  I  will  quite  §  thy  pain,  and  in  that  chain, 
Upon  a  silver  gallows  shalt  thou  hang. 
That  honour'd  with  a  golden  rope  of  England, 
And  a  silver  ||  gibbet  of  Scotland,  thou  mayst 
Hang  in  the  air  for  fowls  to  feed  upon, 
And  men  to  wonder  at. — Away  with  him  ! 
Away  I  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mortxicer,  wUh  SoldiexB,  punving  thg  rebeU. 

Mortimer.   Strike    up    the  ^    drum  1    follow, 
pursue,  and  chase ! 
Follow,  pursue  !  spare  not  the  proudest  he 
That  havocks  England's  sacred  royalty )  [Exeunt, 

Then  make  the  proclamation  upon  the  woUi.    Sound 
trumpet*.    Exeunt. 

Enter  Queen  Eunor. 

Q.  Elinor.  Now  fits  the    time  to  pui*ge  our 

melancholy. 

And  be  reveng'd  upon  this  London  dame. — 

KatherineP* 

Enter  Katherine: 

Katherine.  At  hand,  madam. 

Q.  Elinor,  Bring  forth  our  London  Mayoress 

here. 

Katherine,  I  will,  madam.  [Exit, 

Q,  Elinor.  Now,  Nell, 

Bethink  thee  of  some  tortures  for  the  dame. 

And  purge  thy  choler  to  the  uttermost. 

Eiter  Mayoress  tpUh  Katrerina. 

Now,Mi»trcss  Mayoress,  you  have  attendance  urg'd, 
And  therefore  to  requite  your  courtesy. 
Our  mind  is  to  bestow  an  oflSce  on  you  straight 
Mayoress,  Myself,  my  life,  and  service,  mighty 
queen, 
Are  humbly  at  your  majesty's  command. 

•  ffive]  Both  4toB.  "gauc". 
t  excellence]  Both  4tofl.  "excelleenes." 
t  piw]  The4to.  of  1593  "gaue." 
§  quite]  i.  0.  requite. 

II  Ard  a  rilver,  Ac]  Some  oorruption  here. 
H  the]  Both4toa.  "that". 

**  Katherine]  In  this  scene  the  4tos.  hover  between 
"  Katherina  "  and  *'  Katherine  ". 


Q.  Elinor,  Then,  Mistreaa  Mayovess^  say  whether 
will  you  be 
Our  nurse  or  laundcees  ? 

Mayoress,  Then  may  it  please  your  migeity 
To  entertain  your  handmaid  for  your  nuraey 
She  will  attend  the  cradle  carefully. 

Q.  Elinor,  0,  no,  nurse ;  the  babe  needs  no 
great  rocking ;  it  can  lull  itself. — ^Katherine,  bind 
her  in  the  chairyand  let  me  see  how  shell  beoome 
a  nurse.  [The  Mayoress  is  boHnd  to  tkt  oAotr.] 
So :  now',  Katherine,  draw  forth  her  breast^  and 
let  the  serpent  suck  his  fiU.  [The  serpent  is  ap- 
plied to  her  breast.]  Why,  so;  now  she  ia  a 
nurse. — Suck  on,  sweet  babe. 

Mayoress.  Ah,  queen,  sweet  queen,  seek  not 
my  blood  to  spill. 
For  I  shall  die  before  this  adder  have  hia  fill ! 

Q.  Elinor.  Die  or  die  not,  my  mind  ia  luUj 
pleas'd. — 
Come,  Katherine  :  to  London  now  will  we^ 
And  leave  our  Mayoress  with  her  nuxeery,  ^ 

Katherine.   Farewell,    sweet   Mayoreas:    look 
unto  the  babe. 

iExeUflt  QUEElf  BUNOB  aiMl  KATHxacxx. 

Mayoress.  Farewell,  proud  queen,  the  author 

of  my  death, 
The  Bcoui^e  of  England  and  to  English  dames ! — 
Ah,  husband,  sweet  John  Bearmber,  Mayor  of 

London, 
Ah,  didst  thou  know  how  Mary  is  perplex'd. 
Soon  wouldst  thou  come  to  Wales,  and  rid  me  of 

this  pain ; 
But,  0, 1  die  !  my  wish  is  all  in  vain.  [Diet. 

Enter  Lmvuxs  running, 

Lluellen,   The    angry    heavens    frown  *    on 
Britain's  face 
To  eclipse  the  glory  of  fair  Cambria : 
With  sore  f  aspects  the  dreadful  planets  lower. 
Lluellen,  basely  turn  thy  back  and  fly  ? 
No,  Welshmen  fight  it  to  the  last  and  die ; 
For  if  my  men  safely  have  got  the  bride, 
Careless  of  chance  I'll  reck  no  sour  event. 
England's  broad  womb  hath  not  that  annM  band 
That  can  expel  Lluellen  from  his  land. 

Enter  Sir  David  running^  with  a  kaiter,  ready  to  kctng 

himself. 

Sir  David,  Fly,  Lord  of  Cambria  !  fly,  Prinoa 
of  Wales ! 
Sweet  brother,  fly  I  the  field  is  won  and  lost : 

•  frown]  Both  4toB.  "  frownd." 

t  tore]  The  4to.  of  1693  '*«oror."  that  of  1699  '•mmr  ** 
I  believe  we  should  read  "sour,"  though  it  ooouis  a  tew 
liuos  aflor. 
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Thou  art  beaet  with  England's  farioua  troops, 
And  ours^d  Mortimer,  like  a  lion,  leads. 
Our  men  have  got  the  bride,  but  all  in  yain : 
The  Englishmen  are  come  upon  our  backs. 
Bither  flee  or  die,  for  Edward  hath  the  daj. 
For  me,  I  have  my  rescue  in  my  hand  : 
England  on  me  no  torments  shall  inflict. 
Farewell,  Lluellen,  while  *  we  meet  in  heaven. 

[SxU. 
Bnter  Soldiers. 

Firtl  Soldier,  Follow,  pursue ! — Lie  there,  what- 
ever thou  be. 

[Say  Lluellen  trith  a  pike-ttaff. 

Tet  soft,  my  hearts  1  let  us  his  countenance  see. 
This  is  the  prince ;  I  know  him  by  his  face  : 

0  gracious  fortune,  that  me  happy  made 
To  spoil  the  weed  that  chokes  fair  Cambria  1 
Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  this  bosky  f  wood 
Bury  his  corpse ;  but  for  bis  head,  I  tow  X 

1  will  present  our  goyemor  with  the  same. 

\Sieumt. 

Btder  the  Friar  with  a  halter  about  hit  ntck. 

Friar,  Come,  my  gentle  Richard,  §  my  true 
servant,  that  in  some  storms  host  stood  thy 
master; (I  hang  thee,  I  pray  thee,  lest  I  hang  for 
thee;  and  down  on  thy  marrowbones,  like  a 
foolish  fellow  that  have  gone  far  astray,  and  ask 
forgiveness  of  Qod  and  King  Edward  for  playing 
the  rake-hell  and  the  rebel  here  in  Wales.  Ah, 
gentlo  Richard,  many  a  hot  breakfiist  have  we 
been  at  together  1  and  now  since,  like  one  of 
Mars  his  frozen  %  knights,  I  must  hang  up  my 
weapon  upon  this  tree,  and  come  per  miaerir 
cardiam  to  the  mad  potter  Mortimer,  wring  thy 
hands,  friar,  and  sing  a  pitiful  farewell  to  thy 
pike-etaff  at  parting. 

[&ng$  hU/araotU**  to  hit  pike-Uaff,  and  then 
rettrtt. 

Sider  MoBTiMza  with  Soldiers,  and  the  Lady  Elinor. 

Mi/rtimer,  Bind  fast  the  traitor  ff  and  bring  him 
away,  that  the  law  may  justly  pass  upon  him, 

•  whUt]  i.  0.  until. 

}  botty]  i.  0.  bushy. 

t  voie]  Both4eos.  "towqcL** 

I  Richard]  See  note  ^,  p.  382,  first  col. 

i)  my  true  servant^  that  in  $ome  ttomu  had  ttood  thy 
matter}— Mood,  1  e.  stood  by.— Both  4toe. "  wiy  trewe  master 
KTuant  that  in  tome  etortnet  haue  ttood  my  maitter.'* 

^  /roeen]  Qy.  "dtomt,*'  sftya  the  Editor  of  Dodslcy's 
0.  P.  But  ijerhape  P»ole  alludes  to  some  incident  in 
some  romance. 

•  ••  ^ngt  hU  farewU,  Use.  ]  Both  4tos.  "  The  Frier  bauing 
song  his  farewell  to  his  ]>iko-8tafle,  a  Ulces  his  leaue  of 
Cambria,  and  exit  the  Frier."    But  see  what  follows. 

U  the  traitor]  Can  mean  nn  one  but  Sir  David  ;  who 
perhaps  ottght  to  ap])ear  in  this  scene,  though  the  4to8. 
do  not  mark  his  entiance. 


and  [he]  receive  the  reward  of  monstrous  treason* 
and  viilany,  stain  to  the  name  and  honour  of  his 
noble  country  ! — For  you  that  slew  Lluellen  and 
presented  us  with  his  head,  the  king  shall  reward 
your  fortune  and  chivalry. — Sweet  lady,  abase 
not  thy  looks  so  heavily  to  the  earth  f  :  Qod  and 
the  King  of  England  have  honour  for  thee  in 
store,  and  Mortimer's  heart  [is]  at  [thy]  service 
and  at  thy  commandment. 

Elinor.  Thanks,  gentle  lord;  but,  alas,  who 
can  blame  Elinor  to  accuse  her  stars,  that  in  one 
hour  hath  lost  honour  and  contentment? 

Mortimer.  And  in  one  hour  may  your  ladyship 
recover  both,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  be  advised  by 
your  friends. — But  what  makes  the  friar  here 
upon  his  marrowbones  1  [doth  sue. 

Friar,  [bneeling.]  0,  potter,  potter,  the  friar 
Now  his  old  master  is  slain  and  gone,  to  have  a 
new  1 

Elinor,  [aside,]  Ah,  sweet  Lluellen,  how  thy 
death  I  rue  I 

Mortimer.  Well  said,  friar  t  better  once  than 
never.  Qive  me  thy  hand  [raiting  him]  :  my 
cunning  shall  fail  me  but  we  will  be  fellows 
yet ;  and  now  Robin  Hood  is  gone,  it  shall  cost 
me  hot  water  but  thou  shalt  be  King  Edward's 
man  :  only  I  enjoin  thee  this — come  not  too  near 
the  fi^e ;  X  hut,  good  friar,  be  at  my  hand. 

Friar.  0,  sir ;  no,  sir,  not  so,  sir ;  'a  was  warned 
too  lately ;  none  of  that  flesh  I  love. 

Mortimer.  Come  on  :  and  for  those  that  have 
made  their  submission  and  given  their  names,  in 
the  king  B  name  I  pronounce  their  pardons ;  and 
so  God  save  King  Edward  I  [Exeunt. 

I%under  and  lightninff.    Enter  Queen  Eunor  and  Joian. 

Q.  Elinor.  Why,  Joan, 
Is  this  the  welcome  that  the  clouds  afford  f 
How  dare  these  disturb  our  thoughts,  knowing 
That  I  am  Edward's  wife  and  England's  Queen, 
Here  thus  on  Charing-Qreen  to  threaten  me  1 

Joan.  Ah,  mother,  blaspheme  not  so  1 
Your  blaspheming  §  and  other  wicked  deeds 
Have  caus'd  our  Qod  to  terrify  your  thoughts. 
And  call  to  mind  your  sinful  fact  committed 
Against  the  Mayoress  here  of  lovely  London, 
And  better  Mayoress  London  never  bred, 
So  full  of  ruth  and  pity  to  the  poor ; 

•  treoMm]  Both  4toe.  "treasons." 

t  abate  not  thy  loott  to  heiivUy  to  the  earth]  Corrected  by 
Walker,  Crit.  Szam.  of  the  text  of  Sfialrtpeare,  &e.,  vol.  iiL 
p.  S4.~Both  4to8.  "  abate  not  thy  looket  to  heauculie  to  the 
tarth." 

t  near  thejlre]  The  4 to.  of  1593  "nmre  the  Frier,"  that 
of  15W.  "  ntarf  her  Friar." 

§  i>lafpheMinp]  Qy.  *'  blasphemy  "  T 
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Her  baye  you  made  away, 
That  London  cries  for  yengeance  on  your  bead. 
Q.  Elinor,  I  rid*  her  not;   I  made  her  not 

away : 
By  heaven  I  swear,  traitors 
They  are  to  Edward  and  to  Eugland's  Queen 
That  say  I  made  away  the  Mayoress. 
Joan,  Take  heed,  sweet   lady-mother,  swear 

not  so : 
A  field  of  prize-corn  will  not  stop  their  mouths 
That  sayt  you  haye  made  away  that  virtuous 

woman. 
Q,  EUnor.  Qape,  earth,t  and  swallow  me,  and 

let  my  soul 

Sink  down  to  hell,  if  I  were  author  of 

That  woman's  tragedy  ! — 0,  Joan,  help,  Joan, 

Thy  mother  sinks ! 

[The  earth  opene  and  iunillowe  her  up. 

Joan,  0,  mother,  my  help  is  nothing  ! — 0,  she 
is  sunk. 
And  here  the  earth  is  new-clos'd  up  again  I 
Ah,  Charing-Qreen,  for  eyer  change  thy  hue, 
And  never  may  thy  §  grass  grow  green  again, 
But  wither  and  return  to  stones,  because 
That  beauteous  Elinor  sunk  ||  on  thee  I     Well,  I 
Will  send  unto  the  king  my  father's  grace, 
And  satisfy  him  of  this  strange  mishap.        [Exit. 

Alarum  /  a  charge  .•  after  long  ekirmiA,  aseauU  ;  Jtburieh. 
Enter  Kino  Edward  LoiraBBAXKB  voith  hit  train, 
and  Bauol  prieoner. 

Longsh,  Now,  trothless  king^  what  fruits  have 

braving  boasts  1 
What  end  hath  treason  but  a  sudden  fall  ? 
Such  as  have  known  thy  life  and  bringing  up, 
Haye  prais'd  thee  for  thy  learning  and  thy  art : 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  forgett'st  thy 

books 
That  school'd  thee  to  foi^get  ingratitude  ? 
Unkind  I  this  hand  hath  'nointed  thee  a  king ; 
This  tongue  pronoimo*d  the  sentence   of   thy 

ruth: 
If  thou,  in  lieu  of  mine  unfeignM  love. 
Hast  levied  arms  for  to  attempt  my  orown, 
Now  see  the  IF  fruits  :  thy  glories  are  dispers'd ; 

*  rii\  i.  o.  despatched,  destroyed. 

t  tay]  Both4los.  ''said." 

t  Oape,  eaHK  Ac]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P. 
uranges  this  speech  (which  Is  printed  as  prose  in  both 
4108.  and  perhaps  slightly  oomipted):  but  qy  f 

'*  Gape,  earth,  and  swallow  me, 
And  let  my  soul  sink  down  to  hell,  if  I 
Were  author  of  that  woman's  tnigody  !— 
O,  Joan,  help,  Joan,  thy  mother  sinks  I  ** 

f  £Ay]  Both4tos.  "the". 

il  ntnk]  Doth  4tos.  "siucke." 

^  thi\  Both4tos.  "thy." 


And  heifer-like  *,  sith  thou  hast  pass'd  thy  bounds. 
Thy  sturdy  neck  must  stoop  to  bear  this  yok«. 
Baliol.  I  took  this  lesson,  Edward,  from  my 
book, —  I 

To  keep  a  just  equality  of  mind. 
Content  with  every  fortune  as  it  comes  : 
So  canst  thou  threat  no  more  than  I  expect. 

Longsh.  So,  sir :  your  moderation  is  enforo'd ; 
Your  goodly  glosses  cannot  make  it  good. 
Baliol.  Then  will  I  keep  in  silence  what  I 
mean. 
Since  Edward  thinks  my  meaning  is  not  good. 
Long8k.f  Nay,  Baliol,  speak  forth,  if  there  yet 
remain 
A  little  remnant  of  persuading  art. 
Baliol,  If  cunning  [may]  have  power  to  win 
the  king. 
Let  those  employ  it  that  can  flatter  him  ; 
If  honour'd  deed  may  reconcile  the  king, 
It  lies  in  me  to  give  and  him  to  take. 
Longsh,  Why,  what  remains  for  Baliol  now  to 

give? 
Baliol,  Allegiance,  as  becomes  a  royal  lung. 
Zongah.  What  league  of  £dth  where  lesgue  is 

broken  once  f 
BaJiol.  The  greater  hope  in  them  that  onoe 

have  fall'n. 
Longth,  But  foolish  are  those  monarcha  that 
do  yield 
A  conquered  realm  upon  submissive  yows. 
BalioL  There,  take  my  crown,  and  so  redeem 

my  life. 
Longsh,  Ay,  sir ;  that  was  the  choicest  plea  of 
both; 
For  whoso  quells  the  pomp  of  haughty  minds, 
And  breaks  their  staff  whereon  they  build  their 

trust, 
Is  sure  in  wanting  power  they  cannot  t  harm. 
Baliol  shall  live ;  but  yet  within  such  bounds 
That,  if  his  wings  grow  flig,§  they  may  be  dipt 

Enter  U  the  Potter's  Wife  and  John  at  the  plaee  tatted  the 

Poaer'e-hive, 

Pottet^i  Wife,  John,  come  away :   you  go  as 

though  you  slept    A  great  knave  and  be  afraid 

of  a  little  thundering  and  lightening  I 

•  heifer-likel  Both  4tas.  **his,  for  lube. '*— The  Editor  of 
Dodsley's  0.  P.  prints  **  traitor-tt^" 

t  longeh.^  Both  4tos.  "Edmimd." 

t  cannot]  Bo  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  reads.  —Both*    * 
4tos.  ••  Carrie  noC."  I 

i  Jlig']  i.  e.  fledpfed. 

II  BrUer,  ftc]  Both  4toa.  "Enter  ths  Potter  and  the 
Potters  wife,  called  the  Potters  hiue  dwelling  tberc^  ^n*! 
John  her  man." 
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John,  Gall  yoa  this  a  little  thunderiog  ?  I  am 
■are  my  breeches  find  it  a  great  deal,  for  I  am 
sure  they  are  atuft  with  thmider. 

Potta^$  Wife.  They  are  stuft  with  a  fool,  are 
they  not  1  Will  it  please  you  to  carry  the  lan- 
tern a  little  handsomer,  and  not  to  carry  it  with 
your  hands  in  your  slops*? 

John,  Slops,  quoth  you  1  Would  I  had  tarried 
at  home  by  the  fire,  and  then  I  should  not  have 
need  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  !  But  I'll 
lay  my  life  I  know  the  reason  of  this  foul  weather. 

Potter's  Wife,  Do  yon  know  the  reason  1  I  pray 
thee,  John,  tell  me,  and  let  me  hear  this  reason. 

John,  1  lay  my  life  some  of  your  gossips  be 
cron-legged  that  we  came  from:  but  you  are 
wiae^  mistresBi  for  you  oome  now  away,  and  will 
not  stay  a-gossipping  in  a  dry  house  all  night. 

Potter's  Wife,  Would  it  please  you  to  walk  and 
leare  off  your  knavery  f  [Queen  Elutob  Hks  gra- 
dwUly  <nUofihe  tarth.'\  But  stay,  John  :  what's 
that  riseth  out  of  the  ground  f  Jesus  bless  us, 
John  1  look  how  it  riseth  higher  and  higher  ! 

John,  By  my  troth,  mistress,  'tis  a  woman. 
Qood  Lord,  do  women  grow  ?  I  never  saw  none 
grow  before. 

PottcfU  Wife.  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  foolish 
knave :  it  is  the  spirit  of  some  woman. 

Q.  Elinor,  H%  let  me  see;  where  am  II  On 
Chariog-Green)  Ay,  on  Charing-Qreen  here, 
hard  by  Westminster,  where  I  was  crowned,  and 
Edward  there  made  king.  Ay,  'tis  true ;  so  it  is : 
and  therefore,  Edward,  kiss  not  me,  unless  you 
will  stmight  perfume  your  lips,  Edward. 

Potter's  Wtfe,  Ora  pro  nobis  /  John,  I  pray,  fall 

to  your  prayers.    For  my  life,  it  is  the  queen 

that  chafes  thus,  who  sunk  this  day  on  Charing- 

Green,  and  now  is  risen  up  on  Potter*S'Uive ;  and 

therefore  truly,  John,  Til  go  to  her. 

[Ooti  to  Q.  ELnroB. 

(2.  Elinor,  Welcome^  good  woman.  What  place 
is  this?  sea  or  land  1  I  pray  show  to  me. 

Potter's  Wife.  Tour  grace  need  not  to  fear; 
you  are  on  firm  ground :  it  is  the  Potter's-Hive  : 
and  therefore  cheer  your  majesty,  for  I  will  see 
you  safe  conducted  to  the  court,  if  case  your 
highness  be  therewithal  pleased. 

Q.  Elincr»  Ay,  good  woman,  conduct  me  to 
the  court, 
That  there  I  may  bewail  my  sinful  life. 
And  call  to  God  to  save  my  wretched  souL 

{A  cry  of  «'  Westward,  ho  1 "  f 
Woman,  what  noise  is  this  I  hear  f 

*  Axiii$\  i.  e.  wide  breeches^  trouseTS. 

t  "  ITcilwaitf,  \o/"j  Aa  exclamation  of  the  watennea 


Patterns  Wife.  An  like  your  grace,  it  is  the 
watermen  that  call  for  passengers  to  go  westward 
now. 

Q.  Elinor.  That  fits  my  turn,  for  I  will  straight 
>vith  them 
To  Eing's-town  to  the  court, 
And  there  repose  me  UU  the  king  come  home. 
And  therefore,  sweet  woman,  conceal  what  thou 

hast  seen. 
And  lead  me  to  those  watermen,  for  here 
Doth  Elinor  droop. 

John,  Come,  oome ;  here's  a  goodly  leading  of 

you,  is  there  not!    first,  you  must  make  us 

afeard,  and  now  I  must  be  troubled  in  carrying 

of  you.    I  would  you  were  honestly  bid  in  your 

bed,  so  that  I  were  not  troubled  with  you. 

[Bxeunt, 

Enter  Knra  Edward  Tjovoboavkb,  Lakcastkb,  Lords, 

and  a  lieaaesnger. 

Messenger,  Honour  and  fortune  wait  upon  the 

crown 
Of  princely  Edward,  England's  valiant  king  t 
Longsh,  Thanks^  messenger ;  and  if  my  God 

vouchsafe 
That  wingM  Honour  wait  upon  my  throne, 
I'll  make  her  spread  her  plumes  upon  their  heads 
AVhoee  true  allegiance  doth  confirm  the  crown. 
What  news  in  Wales  ?  how  wends  our  business 

there ! 
Messenger.  The  false  disturber  of  that  wasted 

soil. 

With  his  adherents,  is  surpriz'd,  my  king ; 

And  in  assurance  he  shall  start  no  more, 

Breathless  he  lies,  and  headless  too,  my  lord.* 

The  circumstance  these  lines  shall  here  unfold. 

[Oivu  Utter. 

Longsh.  A  harmful  weed,  by  wisdom  rooted 

out, 

Can  never  hurt  the  true  engrafted  plant. 

Snter  StB  Thoiias  Spekcer. 

But  what*s  the  news  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  bringsl 

Spencer.  Wondersy    my   lord,    wrapt   up    in 

homely  words. 

And  letters  to  inform  your  majesty. 

[Oives  Utter; 

Longsh,  0  heavens,  what  may  these  miracles 
portend  1 
Nobles,  my  queen  is  sick ;  but  what  is  more — 
Read,  brother  Edmund,  read  a  wondrous  chance. 
[Lancaster  reade  a  line  of  the  Queen's  riniinff. 

who  plied  on  the  Thames :  see  the  prefatory  matter  to 
the  comedy  entitled  Weatvard  to,  in  my  ed.  of  Webster's 
fForka. 
»  Uyrd]  Both  4to«.  "Lordes.* 
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Zancasler.   And  I  nor*  heard  nor    read  so 
strange  a  thing  1 

Longah,  Sweet  queen,  this  sinking  is  a  surfeit 
ta'en 
Of  pride,  wherewith  tbj  woman's  heart  did  swell ; 
A  dangerous  malady  in  the  heart  to  dwelL — 
Lords,  march  we  towards  London  now  in  haste: 
I  will  go  see  my  lovely  Elinor, 
And  oomfort  her  after  this  strange  affright. 
And  where  +  she  is  importune  to  haye  talk 
And  secret  conference  with  some  friars  of  France, 
Mun,  thou  with  me,  and  I  with  thee  will  go, 
And  take  the  sweet  confession  of  my  Nell ; 
We'll  have  French  enough  to  parle  with  the 
queen. 

Lanetuter.  Might  I  advise  your  royal  majesty, 
I  would  not  go  for  millions  of  gold. 
What  knows  your  grace,  disguised  if  you  wend, 
What  you  may  hear,  in  secrecy  reveal'd. 
That  may  appall  and  discontent  your  highness? 
A  goodly  creature  is  your  Elinor, 
Brought  up  in  niceness  and  in  delicacy : 
Then  listen  not  to  her  confession,  lord. 
To  wound  thy  heart  with  some  unkind  conceit. 
But  as  for  Lancaster,  he  may  not  go. 

Longsh,  Brother,  I  am  resolv'd,  and  go  I  will, 
If  Qod  give  life,  and  cheer  my  dying  queen. 
Why,  Mun,  why,  man,  whate'er  King  Edward 
It  lies  in  Qod  and  him  to  pardon  all.  [hears, 

I'll  have  no  ghostly  fathers  §  out  of  France : 
England  hath  leamM  clerks  and  confessors 
To  comfort  and  absolve,  as  men  may  do ; 
And  I'll  be  ghostly  father  for  this  once. 

Lancaater.  laside.]    Edmund,  thou  mayst  not 
go,  although  thou  die : 
And  yet  how  mayst  thou  here  thy  king  deny  1 
Edward  is  gracious,  merciful,  meek,  and  mild ; 
But  furious  when  he  finds  he  is  beguil'd. 
'    Zongtk.  Messenger,  hie  thee  back  to  Shrews- 
bury; 
Bid  Mortimer,  thy  master,  speed  him  fast. 
And  with  his  fortune  welcome  us  to  London. 

I  long  to  see  my  beauteous  lovely  queen. 

iSxeunt. 

£nter  MoKTzma  and  Officers,  the  Friar,  Jack,  and  the 
Harper,  vUh  Sir  David  drarni  on  a  hurdle,  and 
Lluellen's  head  on  a  tpear. 

Friar,  On  afore,  on  afore  I 

j€Kk.  Hold  up  your  torches  for  dropping. 

•  nor]  Both  4to8.  "not" 
t  wAcre]  i.  e.  whereas. 

t  appal]  So  I  read  with  the  MS.  annotator  on  the  first 
edition  in  the  Oarrick  collection. —Both  4tos.  "  appoale." 
§  fathere}  The  4to.  of  1599  "father." 


*  Turn  date,  ftc]  This  is  the  burden  of  the  Hatper's 
song  in  a  former  scene  (p.  882,  soa  ooLX— Both  4tos. 
"  Tunda  tedi  tedo  doU  dwn," 

j  jack]  Properly  a  defensive  upper  garment,  is  equiva- 
lent here  to— jacket. 

t  David,  hold  etill,  Ac]  Qy.  "David,  hold  yoa  Mm\ 
ftc.r 

f  you]  The4to.  of  1593  "ye." 

R  haale]  Qy.  if  this  be  right? 

%  Queen  Elinor,  Ac]  Both  4toe.  **  Elinor  tn  chllil-bed* 
with  her  daughter  Jone  and  other  Ladies." — "The  !»«■&> 
ing  of  this  stage-direction  seems  to  bo  ihat  the  seona  ai»- 
closes  Elinor  in  the  bed,  as  she  bad  been  seen  beftow,  just 
after  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  borti."  JBdUor  ofDoddtt'e 
O.  P. 


Friar,  A  fair  procession. — Sir  David,  be  of 
good  cheer:  you  cannot  go  out  of  the  way, 
having  so  many  guides  at  hand. 

Joxk,  Be  sure  of  that ;  for  we  go  all  the  high-    i 
way  to  the  gallows^  I  warrant  you.  I 

Sir  David,  I  go  where  my  star  leads  me»  and 
die  in  my  country's  just  cause  and  quarrel.  I 

Harper.  The  star  that  twinkled  at  thy  birth, 
Qood  brother  mine,  hath  marr'd  thy  mirth  : 
An  old  said  saw,  earth  must  to  earth. 
Kezt  year  will  be  a  piteous  dearth 
Of  hemp,  I  dare  lay  a  penny. 
This  year  is  hanged  so  many. 

Friar,  Well  said,  Morgan  Pigot,  harper  and 
prophet  for  the  king's  own  mouth. 

Jack,  "  Timi  date  *  dite  dote  dum/' 
This  is  the  day,  the  time  is  come ; 
Morgan  Pigot's  prophecy. 
And  Lord  Lluellen's  tragedy. 

Friar,  Who  saith  the  prophet  is  an  aaa 
Whose  prophecies  come  so  to  pass  ? 
Said  he  not  oft,  and  suag  it  too» 
Lluellen,  after  much  ado. 
Should  in  spite  heave  up  his  chin 
And  be  the  highest  of  his  kin  1 
And,  see,  aloft  Lluellen's  head,  • 

EmpalM  with  a  crown  of  lead  ! — 
My  lord,  let  not  this  sooth-sayer  lack. 
That  hath  such  cunning  in  his  jack.t 

Harper,  David,  hold  still  %  your  clack. 
Lest  your  heels  make  your  neck  crack. 

Friar.  Oentle  prophet^  an  you§  love  may  for* 
speak  me  not :  'tis  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  to 
stir  a  witch  or  anger  a  wise  man. — ^Master  Sheriff    ' 
have  we  any  haste  ||  ?    Best  give  my  horses  aome 
more  hay.  [BxemtU, 

QCEKK  EUNOR  %  diicovertd  in  bed,  attended  hjf  Joak  and    i 

other  Tjidies. 

Q.  Elinor.  Call    forth   those   renown'd   frian    | 
come  from  France ;  [Exit  a  Lady.    ' 
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And  niaa  me,  gentlo  ladies,  in  my  bed, 
That  while  this  faltering  engine  of  my  speech 
I  learn  *  to  utter  my  concealed  guilt, 
I  may  repeat  f  and  so  repent  my  sins. 
Joan,  What  plague  afflicts  your  royal  majesty  ? 
Q,  Elinor,  Ah  Joan,  I  perish  through  a  double 

war  1:^ 
First,  in  this  painful  prison  of  my  soul, 
A  world  of  dreadful  sins  holp  there  §  to  fight, 
And  nature,  having  lost  her  working  power. 
Yields  up  her  earthly  fortunes  unto  death. 
Next  of  a  war  ||  my  soul  is  oyer-preas'd, 
In  thee,  my  conscience,  loaded  with  misdeeds, 
Sits  seeing  my  condition^  to  ensue. 
Without  especial  favour  from  above. 

Joan,  Your  grace  must  account  it  a**  wanior^s 

cross, 
To  make  resist  where  danger  there  is  none, 
Subdue  ft  your  fever  by  precious  art, 
And  help  you  still  through  hope  of  heavenly  aid. 
Q.  EUncr.  The  careless  shepherds  1^4^   on  the 

mountain's  tops, 
That  see  the  seaman  floating  on  the  surge. 
The  threatening  winds  conspiring  §§  with  the 

floods 
To  overwhelm  and  drown  his  crazM  keel, 
His  tackle  ||||  torn,  his  sails  borne  overboard. 
How   pale,    like   yellow    flowers,    the    captain 

stands  Ut 
Upon  the  ***  hatches,  waiting  for  his  jerk. 
Wringing  his  hands  that  ought  to  plyf+f  the 

pump. 
May  blame  bis  fear  that  laboureth  not  for  life : 

•  {cam}  Both  4t08.  "  l«uie."— Tho  Editor  of  Dodaley's 
0.  P.  wad*  "leave." 

t  rtpeat]  Both  4100.  "  respect." 

t  war]  Both  4to8.  "warres." 

f  thtre]  Both  4to«.  *'thee." 

II  Next  ^a  wir,  Ac]  Both  4toa.  "Next  ouer  War,"  Ac 
—Here  "  cver-preag'd "  may  perhaps  be  equivalent  to 
**oppre*$'d"  :  prtoM  is  a  common  form  of  preM.— "The 
meaning, "  says  tbs  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  "  seems  to 
be  tliat  she  feels  a  second  war  in  consequence  of  her  guilt 
regarding  Joan  (which  is  afterwards  explained)  whom 
she  addresses.  **    But  the  speech  is  grossly  corrupted. 

H  cimditioti\  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0,  />.— Both 
4tos.  "  conscience. " 

*«  aecouni  U  a\  Qy.  "count  it9Ma"l 

ft  Subdue]  Bo  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.— Both  4to8. 
"Superdewe." 

tt  shephfrdt]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.— Both 
4tna.  ''sleeponilo." 

li  ccfupiring]  Both4to6.  "comes  springing." 

nil  taekU]  Both  4tos.  *'  tackes." 

f  4f  WUydlawJlowen,  Iht  captain  itand»]  So  the  Editor  of 
Dodsley's  0,  P. ;  which  reading  gives  at  least  a  meaning 
to  the  line. — Both  4ios.  *'  like  Vallowe  fiowru  tki  moun- 
taine  etande$.** 

•••  the]  Both  4tos,  "  his." 

ttt  ply]  Both4tos.  "plaie." 


So  thou,  poor  soul,  may  tell  a  servile  *  tale, 
B£ay  counsel  me ;  but  I  that  prove  the  t  pain 
ICay  hear  thee  talk  but  not  redress  my  harm. 
But  ghastly  death  already  is  address'd 
To  glean  the  latest  blossom  of  my  life : 
My  spirit  MIb  me.    Are  these  friars  come ! 

Re-aUer  Lady  tnth  Kino  Edwabd  Lonoshanks  and 
Lanoasteb  in  Friars'  weecb.} 

Longth,  Dominua  vobiscum  / 

Lancaster.  Et  cum  spiritu  tno  / 

Q.  Elinor,    Draw    near,    grave    fathers,    and 

approach  my  bed. — 

Forbear  our  presence,  ladies,  for  a  whil4| 

And  leave  us  to  our  secret  conference. 

[Rxtunit  JoAK  and  Ladles. 

Zongsh,  What  cause  hath  mov'd  your  royal 
majesty 
To  call  your  servants  from  their  country's  bounds, 
V  attend  §  your  pleasure  here  in  England's  court  1 

Q.  Elinor,  See  you  not,  holy  firiars,  mine  estate^ 
My  body  weak,  inclining  to  my  grave?      [queen. 

Zancaster.  We  see  and  sorrow  for  thy  pain,  fidr 

Q  Elinor.  By   these   external  ||  signs  of   my 
Friars,  conjecture  mine  internal  grief,      [defects, 
My  soul,  ah  wretched  soul,  within  this  breast. 
Faint  for  IF  to  mount  the  heavens  with  wings  of 
A  hundred  by  flocking  troops  of  sin,  [grace, 

That  stop  my  passage  to  my  wishdd  bowers.** 

Longsk.  The  nearer,  so  the  greater  ft  hope  of 
health  : 

•  aervile]  A  very  doubtftil  word. 

t  the]  Both4toB  "thy." 

X  in  Priare*  weed*]  *'  For  a  husband  in  the  disgnise  of 
a  Friar  to  take  his  wife's  confession  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon incident  in  Italian  novels,  and  from  these  it  is  per- 
haps borrowed  in  the  play.  A  number  of  instances  are 
pointed  out  in  Jhmlop'i  But.  of  Pktion,  ii.  805."  Sditor 
of  Dodilejf't  O.  P.— Compare  the  ballad  entitled  Q^een 
Eleanor*9  Confanon.  Skewmg  how  King  Henry  {the  Second], 
%nlh  the  Barl  Mardialf  in  Pryars' hedtUe  came  to  her,  inetead 
of  two  Pryare  from  Prance^  which  the  aent  for,  Utterson's 
LiMe  Book  of  Ballade,  1836.  p  22.  See  it  also  in  A  OoUee- 
timi  qf  (Hd  Ballade,  Ac.,  1723,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

§  T  aitend\  Both  4tos.  "  For  to  attend:* 

II  By  theae  external,  Ac]  Corrected  partly  by  the  Editor 
of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  and  partly  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford, 
Oent.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833,  p.  102.— Both  4toe. ; 

"  By  this  eteniall  tignee  qf  my  dtfectee, 
Priert,  consecrate  mine  in  etonuJl  grief e.** 

f  Paint  for,  Ao.]  The  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  prints,— 

"  Faints /or  to  moiwnt  to  heaven  wth  winf^  of  grace. 
Through  hundred  hMsy  flocking  troop»*\  Ac. 

Qy. 

"  Pants /or  to  mount  the  heavene  with  winge  of  grace. 
And  hinder'd  is  hyjloeking  troope  ",  Ac  f 

•♦  bowere]  Both  4to«.  "howres." 

tt  The  nearer,  eo  the  greater,  Ac]  Both  4tos.  "  Thenearer, 
Elinor,  ao  the  greatest,"  Ac— The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  remarks 
{Qmt.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833,  p.  102)  that  here  the  word 
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And  deign  to  na  for  to  impart  your  grief,* 
Who  by  our  prayers  and  counsel  ought  to  arm 
Aspiring  souls  to  scale  the  heaYenly  grace. 

Q.  EltJior.  Shame  and   remorse  do  stop  my 
course  of  speech. 

Length,  Biadam,  you  need  not  dread  our  con- 
Who,  by  the  order  of  the  holy  church,  [ference, 
Are  all  enjoin'd  t  to  sacred  secrecy.        '[assured, 

Q.  Elinor.  Did  I  not  think,  nay,  were  I  not 
Your  wisdoms  would  be  silent  in  that  caso,^ 
No  fear  could  make  me  to  bewray  myself. 
But,  gentle  fathers,  I  have  thought  it  good 
Not  to  lyly  upon  these  Englishmen, 
But  on  your  troths,  you  holy  men  of  France  : 
Then,  as  you  love  your  life  and  England's  weal, 
Keep  secret  my  confession  from  the  king ; 
For  why  §  my  story  nearly  toucheth  him, 
Whose  love  comparM  with  my  loose  ||  delights. 
With  many  sorrows  that  my  heart  affirights. 

Lancaster,  My  heart  misgives. 

Longsh.  Be  silent,  fellow  friar.  [and  fairi 

Q,  Elinor,  In  pride  of  youth,  when  I  was  young 
And  graciouB  in  the  Ring  of  England's  sight, 
The  day  before  that  night  his  highness  should 
Possess  the  pleasure  of  my  wedlock's  bed, 
Caitiff,  accursed  monster  as  I  was. 
His  brother  Edmund,  beautiful  and  young. 
Upon  my  bridal  couch  U  by  my  consent 
Enjoy'd  **  the  flower  and  favour  of  my  love. 

And  I  became  a  traitress  to  my  lord. 

[  The  King  beholdt  Lakoastkr  vqfuUy. 
Longah.  Facinus,  acelus,  infandum  nefas  / 

Lancaster.  Biadam,  through  sickness,  weakness 
of  ft  your  wits,  'twere  very  good  to  bethink  your- 
self before  you  speak.  [I  wot, 

Q.  Elinai',  Good  father,  not  so  weak,  but  that. 
My  heart  doth  rent  to  think  upon  the  time. 
But  why  exclaims  this  holy  friar  so  1 
0,  pray,  then,  for  my  faults,  religious  man  ! 

LongsK  'Tis  charity  in  men  of  my  degree 
To  sorrow  for  our  neighbours'  heinous  sins  : 
And,  madam,:(t  though  some  promise  love  to  you, 

*'  Eliuor  ",  bc8idc8  destroy iDg  tho  metre,  14  too  familiar  a 

term  for  tho  pretended  fHar  to  use. 
*  pnVl  Both4toe.  "qiuet." 
t  mjoin'd]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P.— Both  4to8. 

*'  anuoynted." 
t  vUdoma  ....  c<wf]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  wisedome/'— 
§  For  wAy]  1.  e.  Because.  [Both  4to8.  "cause." 

II  Iook]  Bi'th  4t09.   "losse."— But  the  couplet»  as  it 

now  stands,  is  nonsense. 
%  eouch]  The  4to.  of  1600  "touch." 
••  BtKtoy'd]  Both4t08.  "Enloles." 
tt  <in  Both  4to8.  "and."    Peele  perhaps  wrote,— 
"  Madam,  through  sickness,  weakness  of  your  wits, 
Twere  good  bethink  yourself  before  you  speak." 

tt  ^nd,  madam,  &c.]  This  has  no  meaning. 


And  zeal  to  Edmund,  brother  to  the  king^ 
I  pray  the  heavens  you  both  may  soon  neprat. 
Bat  might  it  please  your  highness  to  proceed ! 

Q.  Elinor,  Unto  this  sin  *  a  woner  doth  suooeed ; 
For,  Joan  of  Aeon,  the  supposM  child 
And  daughter  of  my  lord  the  English,  kiog; 
Is  basely  bom,  begotten  of  a  friar, 
Such  time  as  I  was  there  arriv'd  -)*,  in  Ftanoa 
His  only  true  and  lawful  son,  my  friends. 
He  is  my  hopet,  his  son  that  should  suooeed. 
Is  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  lately  bom. 
Now  all  the  scruples  of  my  troubled  mind 
I  sighing  sound  within  your  reverend  ears. 
0,  pray,  for  pity  I  pray,  for  I  must  die. 
Remit,  my  Qod,  the  folly  of  my  yonth  ! 
My  grievM  spirit  (  attenda  thy  mercy-seatfl 
Fathers,  farewell ;  commend  me  to  my  king, 
Commend  me  to  my  children  and  my  friend% 
And  close  mine  eyes,  for  death  will  have  hia  due. 

Longsh.  Blushing  I  shut  these  thine  entlciug 
lamps. 

The  wanton  baits  that  made  *[  me  suck  my  bane. 

Pyropus'**  harden*d  flames  +t  did  ne'er  reflect 

More  hideous  flamesff  than  from  my  breast  arise. 

What  fault  more  vilest  nnto  thy  dearest  lord  ! 

Our  daughter  base^begotten  of  a  priest, 

And  Ned,  my  brother,  partner  of  my  love  ) 

0,  that  those  eyes  that  lighten*d  Cassat^s  brain* 

0,  that  those  looks  that  master'd  Phoebus*  f  § 

brand,  [far. 

Or  else  those  looksU  ||  that  stain'df  If  KeduaaV^ 

Should  shrine  deceit  ttt»  desire,  and  lawless  lust ! 

*  Unto  thitHn,  Ac]  Both  4toa.  give  this  line  to  Loog* 
shanks. 

t  there  arriv'd]  The  very  unsatisfiictory  alteration  of 
the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.^Both  4tos.  "their  aaued.** 

t  He  is  my  ?iope,  &c.  ]  Corrupted. — Qy.  "  His  only  hope  ", 
&c.  ? 

I  grievid  ipii-UI  Both  4to8.  "groaned  spiritoa**, 

II  TMTcy  teat]  Both  4to8.  "  mercies  Ma(<  ". 
il  made]  Both  4tos.  *'  make." 

••  PyropvL$'\  Botli  4to8.  ••  Pirpua." 

**  Clara  micante  auro^mnM^^iMi  imitate  pyropo^" 

Ovid.  Hrf.  iL  %. 

t  \  flames    .    .    .   flamut]  Repeated  by  mistake. 

tt  viU\  Both  4to8.  "  vUde  " :  but  see  note  f,  p.  167.  sec 
coL  [4toa.  ••Phoocbiia.*' 

§f  Pha^uM']  So  the  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P— Doth 

till  look$]  Qy.  "looks"?  (Pcele  elsewhere  celebx«i«9 
the  beauty  of  Medusa's  hair ;  see  note  ||,  p.  !tA4,  see.  ooL  ): 
but  qy.  is  "  {ooil*«  "  the  right  word  hero,  and  the  wnmj; 
word  in  the  preceding  line! 

t^  stain'd]  i.  e.  so  excelled  as  to  throw  a  stain  on. — 
Both  4to9.  "  staine."  [4to8.  "  MeliaaM.** 

««»  MeduM:»]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P.— Both 

ttt  tihrint  df<tit]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0,  P. :  bat 
I  doubt  if.  in  the  reading  of  both  the  4tos.  *'tkrittm  •iia- 
creet ",  the  latter  word  bo  not  rather  some  ml«printe4 
epithet  to  "Jwrire." 
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UnhAppy  king,  duhonoar*d  in  thy  stock  ! 
Hence,  feigndd  weeds  t  unfeigned  is  my  grief. 

Lanca$ter,  Dread  prince,  my  brother,  if  my  yows 
I  call  to  witness  heaven  in  my  behalf ;        [avail, 
If  zealouB  prayer  might  drive  you  from  suapeot, 
I  bend  my  knees,  and  humbly  crave  this  boon. 
That  you  will  drive  misdeeds  *  out  of  your  mind. 
May  never  good  betide  my  life,  my  lord, 
If  once  I  dream'd  upon  this  damnM  deed  1 
But  my  deceased  sister  and  your  queen, 
Afflicted  with  recureless  maladies. 
Impatient  of  her  pain,  grew  lunatic. 
Discovering  errors  never  dream'd  upon. 
To  prove  this  true,  the  greatest  men  of  all 
Within  their  learned  volumes  do  record  i* 
That  all  extremes  X  end  in  naught  but  extremes. 
Then  think,  0  king,  her  agony  in  death 
Bereav'd  §  her  sense  and  memory  at  once. 
So  that  she  spoke  she  knew  nor  U  how  nor  what. 

Long»k,  Sir,  sir,  fain  would  your  highness  hide 
your  faults 
By  cunniog  vows  and  glozing  terms  of  art ; 
And  well  thou  mayst  delude  these  listening  ears, 
Yet  ne'er  assuage  by  proof  this  jealous  heart. 
Traitor,  thy  head  shall  ransom  my  disgrace. 
Daughter  of  darkness,  whose  accurst  bower 
The  poets  feign*d  to  lie  *[T  upon  Avemus, 
Whereas**  Cimmerian ff  darkness  checks  the 
Dread  XX  Jealousy,  afflict  me  not  so  sore  I    [sun. 
Fair  Queen  §§  Elinor  could  never  be  so  fidse : — 
Ay,  but  she  'vow'd  these  treasons  at  her  death, 
A  time  not  fit  to  fashion  monstrous  lies. 
Ah,  my  ungrateful  brother  as  thou  art. 
Could  not  my  love,  nay,  more,  could  not  the  law, 
Nay,  further,  could  not  nature  thee  allure 
For  to  refrain  from  this  incestuous  sin  ! 
Haste  from  my  sight !  [Exit  Lancaster. 

[To  those  vnthin.]  Call  Joan  of  Aeon  here  I — 
The  luke-warm  spring  distilling  from  his  eyes. 
His  oaths,  his  vows,  his  reasons  ||1|  wrested  with 
remorse 


♦  mudegfU]  Qy.  ♦•mlBtniHt"? 

f  rtc<nxl]  B<>th4to8.  "discord." 

t  That  all  extremes,  Ac]  So  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Oent. 
Mag,  for  Fcby.  1833,  p.  102.— Both  4to«. ; 
'*  TKat  all  extreawfs,  and  al  and  in  naugfU  but  txtrtama.** 

I  B€rtav\l]  Both  4toR.  "  Bcrcaues." 

II  nvr]  Tbo  4to.  of  1599  "not." 

%  poett  .  .  .  .  /w-j  Both  4toa.  "poet  ....  liuo." 

••  Whereas]  i.e.  where. 

tt  CiMM^rian]  Both  4toe.  "CimerianB." 

tt  Drtad\  8o  the  Editor  of  Dudsley's  0.  P.— Both  4toa. 
••  t'aui  is  ".— Qy.  •*  Damn'd  "  ? 

|§  Queni]  An  interpolation,  I  belicTe. 

nil  ffi»  oath*,  his  VQtPi,  hit  rea$on$]  Qy.  "  Hit  oath*,  roir«, 
rta4»n*'*l 


From  forth  his  breast, — ^impoison'd  with  suspect, 
Fain  would  I  deem  that  false  I  find  too  true. 

Re-enter  Joan. 
Joan,  1  come  to  know  what  England's  king 
commands. 
I  wonder  why  your  highness  greets  me  thus. 
With  strange  regard  and  unacquainted  terms.* 
Itongak,  Ah,  Joan,  this  wonder  needs  must 
wound  thy  breast. 
For  it  hath  well-nigh  slain  my  wretched  heart, 
Joan,  What,    is    the    queen,    my    sovereign 
mother,  dead  1 
Woe's  me,  f  unhappy  lady,  woe-begone  ! 
Lmgsk,  The  queen  is  dead ;  yet,  Joan,  lament 
not  thou : 
Poor  soul,  guiltless  art  thou  X  of  this  deceit, 
That  hath  more  cause  to  curse  than  to  complain. 
Joan,  My  dreadful  soul,  assail'd  with  doleful 
speech. 
Joins  §  me  to  bow  my  knees  unto  the  ground. 
Beseeching  your  most  royal  majesty 
To  rid  your  woeful  daughter  of  suspect. 
Longsh.  Ay,  daughter,  Joan  ?  poor  soul,  thou 
art  deceiv'd  I 
The  king  of  England  is  no  scom^  priest. 

Joan.  Was  not  the  Lady  Elinor  your  spouse, 
And  am  not  1  the  offspring  of  your  loins  1 

Longkh.  Ay,  but  when  ladies  list  to  run  astray. 
The  poor  supposed  father  wears  the  horn, 
And  pleating  leave  their  liege  in  princes'  laps.}} 
Joan,  thou  art  daughter  to  a  lecherous  friar ; 
A  friar  was  thy  father,  hapless  Joan ; 
Thy  mother  in  confession  'vow'd  %  no  less. 
And  I,  vile  **  wretch,  with  sorrow  +t  heard  no 
less.  [brat ! 

Joan.  What,  am  I,  then,  a  friar's  base-bom 
Presumptuous  wretch,  why  prease  XX  I  'fore  my 
How  can  I  look  my  husband  in  the  face  f   [king  t 

*  unacqxuiinUd  f«nn«J  But,  according  to  the  present 
text,  the  King  has  not  yet  fpoken  to  her. 

\  Woe's  vie,  tc]  The  4to.  of  1593  "  Woes  in  vnhappie 
Lady  we  bfffonne." 

t  Poor  souly  guiUleu  art  thou,  &c.]  Qy.  "Guiltless  art 
thou,  poor  soul,"  Ac.  f  f  Joins]  1.  e.  Enjoins. 

I  Jnd  pUatinp  Uave  their  litfje  va  princes'  laps]  **  This 
liue  seems  wholly  impracticable."  Editor  of  DodsU/s 
O.  P.—"  We  trust  that  we  can  set  it  right  without  diffi- 
culty; 

'  Ay,  hui  vhen  ladies  li«t  to  run  astray. 
And  leave  their  plighted  li-ge  in  princes*  laps, 
The  poor  suppofid  foih^  vears  ttie  horn.' " 
TliS  Rev  J.  Mitford,  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833,  p.  102. 

^  confusion  'vow'd]  Both  4toa.  "profession  vowos." 

•*  vile\  Both  4toe.  "vilde"  :  but  see  note  t.  p.  107,  and 
Compare  the  last  line  but  five  of  this  play,  p.  415. 

tt  with  sorrow]  Both  4tos.  "which  sorrowed." 

\l  prease]  1.  e.  proas. 
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Why  should  I  live  since  my  renown  is  lost  1 
Away,  thou  wanton  weod  1  hence,  world's  delight! 

IFaUt  gnwUing  on  the  ground. 

Longsh.  L'orecehie  abbatta  *,  come  vinto  e  iianco 
Destrier  c*  ha  in  bocca  il  fren,  gli  tproni  al  jianco, — 
0  aommo  IHo,  come  i  ffivtdicii  umani 
Speato  offutcati  son  da  un  nembo  oscuro  / — 
Hapless  and  wretched,  lift  up  th^^  heavy  head ; 
Curse  i*  not  so  much  at  t  this  unhappy  chance ; 
Uncoustant  Fortune  still  will  have  her  course. 
Joan,  My  king,  my  king,  let  Fortune  have  her 

course:  — 
Fly  thou,  my  soul,  and  take  a  better  course. 
Ay's  me,  from  royal  state  I  now  am  fall'n  ! 
Tou  purple  springs  that  wander  in  my  veins, 
And  whilom  wont  §  to  feed  my  heavy  heart. 
Now  all  at  once  make  haste,  and  pity  me. 
And  stop  your  powers,  and  change  your  native 

course; 
Dissolve  to  air,  you  ||  lukewarm  bloody  streams, 
And  cease  to  be,  that  I  may  be  no  more. 
Tou^  curled  locks,  draw  from  this  cursM  head: 
Abase  her  pomp,  for  Joan  is  basely  bom  ! — 
Ah,  Qlocester,  thou,  poor  Glocester,  hast  the 

wrong  I — 
Die,  wretch  1  haste**  death,  for  Joan  hath  liv'd  too 

long.  [Sudderdjf  dieaatthe  Queen's  bed'$  feet. 
Zongth,  Revive  thee,  hapless  lady ;  grieve  not 
In  vain  speak  I,  for  she  revives  no  more.  [thus. — 
Poor  hapless  soul,  thy  own  repeated  ft  moans 
Have  wrought  thy:{;^  sudden  and  untimely 
Lords,  ladies,  haste  !  [death. — 

lU-enter  Ijuliee  (|  uith  Glocester  and  Lords,  running. 

Ah,  Qlocester,  art  thou  come  ? 

•  Voreechie  abba»aa,  &c  ]  The  two  first  of  tbese  Italian 
lines  (which  both  4tos.  make  a  portion  of  Joan's  speech) 
are  (torn  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioao,  c.  xx.  131,  the  two 
second  from  the  same  poem,  c.  x  16. -Both  4to8.  give 
them  thus ; 

"  Poroe  ine  aba*»a  come  vinto  et  utaneo. 
Defluer  chain  bocea  il  fren  gli  fproni  [2to.  of  1599 
•*  aprons  "J  alflanco. 
King.  0  aommo  Dio  come  i  guidneo  humans, 

Bpesse  ofluscan  aon  danu  membo  oscunro." 

The  Editor  of  Dodsley'o  0.  P.  remarks  that  th<»e  lines 
"seem  forced  in  by  Peele  as  a  reflection  or  observation 
of  his  own,"  Ac.  :  but  see  note  U,  p.  4u0,  first  ool. 

f  CiirM]  The  4to.  of  1598  "Nurse." 

t  at]  Both  4to8.  '*a8."       |  v>ont\  Both4tos.  "wants." 

I]  ytm]  Both4t08.  "your." 

S  Tou]  Both4to8,  "Tour." 

••  haMU]  Both  4to8.  "  hate." 

ft  repeated]  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  Editor  of  Dods- 
ley'e  0.  P.— Both  4tos.  "espected." 

tt  thy]  Both4tos.  "her." 

ft  Re-enter  Ladieg,  kc]  BoUi  4to8.  "  Enter  Edmund, 
Oloster,  running  with  Ladies,  and  conuaies  lone  of  Aeon 
awale." 


Then  must  I  now  present  a  tragedy. 

Thy  Joan  is  dead:  yet  grieye  thou   not  her 

fidl; 
She  was  too  base  a  spouse  for  such  »  prinee. 
Glocester.  Conspire  you,  then,  with  heaTeuM  io 

work  my  harms  ? 
0  sweet  assuager  of  our  mortal  'miss,* 
Desired  death,  deprive  me  of  my  life, 
That  I  in  death  may  end  my  life  and  love  I 
Zonffth.  Qlocester,  thy  king  is  partner  of  thy 

heaviness. 
Although  nor  tongue  nor  eyes  bewray  his  mean  f ; 
For  I  have  lost  a  flower  as  fair  as  thine* 
A  love  more  dear,  for  Elinor  is  dead. 
But  since  the  heavenly  ordinance  decrees 
That  all  things  change  in  their  prefixM  time^ 
Be  thou  content,  and  bear  it  in  X  thy  broast. 
Thy  swelling  grie^  as  need  is  §  I  most  minew 
Thy  Joan  of  Aeon,  and  my  queen  deceas'd. 
Shall  have  that  honour  as  beseems  their  stateu 
You  peers  of  England,  see  in  royal  pomp 
These  breathless  bodies  be  entombM  stnught^ 
With  'tirid  |1  colours  covered  all  with  black. 
Let  Spanish  steeds,  as  swift  as  fleeting  wind. 
Convey  these  princes  ^  to  their  funeral : 
Before  them  let  a  hundred  mourners  ride. 
In  every  time  of  their  enforoM  abode. 
Rear  up  a  cross  in  token  of  their  worth,** 
Whereon  fair  Elinor's  picture  shall  be  plac*d. 
Arriv'd  at  London,  near  our  palace-bounds. 
Inter  my  lovely  Elinor,  late  deceas'd ; 
And,  in  remembrance  of  her  royalty, 
Erect  a  rich  and  stately  carvM  croes. 
Whereon  her  stature  ft  shall  with  glory  shisei. 
And  henceforth  see  you  call  it  Charing-cross ; 
For  why^{  the    chariest  $§  and    the  choicest 

queen, 


'asBwagers 
"needes." 


•  oMuager  .  .  .  mortal  'mienl'-miu,  i.  e.  mtsfortunc^ 
suffering. — Both  4toB.  "asswagers  .  .  .  martiall 

\  mean]  \.  e.  moan. 

t  it  in]  Qy.  "  within 

\  need  uj  Both  4tos. 

11  'tired]  Both  4to8.  "tried."— I  give  the  ztsading  of  the 
Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P. 

^  pHneee]  Qy.  "  princess* "  (I.  e.  prineeaBes)f 

••  worth]  Both4tos.  "worke." 

tt  ttature]  Our  old  poets  frequently  nse  dature  in  the 
sense  of  $laXue,  For  instances  of  that  usage,  see  noCe  oo 
Marlowe's  Work»,  p.  27,  ed.  Dyoe,  1858. 

tt  For  tehy]  1.  e.  Because. 

If  charitei]  Both4tos.  "chanoest.**— Thereisanobeanl 
and  vulgar  tradition  that  Charing-arom  was  so  oemed 
because  the  body  of  Edward's  chert  reins  nsted  theiv : 
does  Peele  allude  to  it  here  T 

"  And  henceforth  see  you  call  it  CAor^n^-crras ; 
For  uky  the  charieH/*  tc  — 
The  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  reads  "  ohasteMtv" 
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That  ever  did  delight  my  royal  eyes, 

There  dwells*  in  darkness  whilst  I  diet  in  grief. 

But,  soft !  what  tidings  with  these  pursuiyants  ?  X 

Snter  M esMngor. 

Mess.  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  with  all  Bucce88,§ 
As  erst  your  grace  by  message  did  command. 
Is  here  at  hand,  in  purpose  to  present 
Your  highness  with  hia  signs  of  victory. 
And  trothless  Baliol,  H  their  accurs6d  king, 
With  fire   and  sword    doth    threat  Northum- 
berland. 

Longsh.  How  one  affliction  calls  another  over  t 

first  death  torments  me,  %  then  I  feel  disgrace ! 

And  false  Baliol  means  to  brave  me  too ; 

But  I  will  find  provision  for  them  all : 

My  constancy  shall  conquer  death  and  sbamo.** 

[Exeunt  all  except  Olocester. 

•  dwlU]  Both  4tos.  "dwell.'* 

♦  die^Qj.  ••lle-t 

t  Okeu  jntrtnitarUM]  Bat  only  one  person  enters,— both 
4tos.  haring  **  Enter  Metttenger  approoh  fVom  Mortitnor." 
'*  It  seems  evident  ["Seems,  madam  1  nay,  it  ia,"]  that 
the  end  of  this  play  has  been  most  deplorably  mangled ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  printed 
copy  wss  made  up  fVom  two  different  MSS.,  and  both 
very  imperfect.    The  printing  of  the  old  quarto,  too,  bad 
in  the  commencement  has  grown  worse  as  it  proceoded, 
and  in  some  places,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  was  quite 
unintelligible.    In  this  stage-direction  perhaps  the  read- 
ing ought  to  be, '  Enter  Messenger,  express  firom  Morti- 
mer.' **    Editor  0/  DodsUp'e  O.  P. 
f  fitfcew]  Both  4tos.  '*  Bussex." 
H  And  trothUst  Baliol,  dra.l  Before  this  line  something 
is  evidently  wanting. 
f  FirU  death  torments  m«,  Ac]  Both  4tos. ; 

'*  First  death  tormmts  me,  then  I/tfie  difgrart, 
Againe  Uuellen  be  rebels  in  Wales, 
And/alH  BalioO,'*  Ao. 
**  Mjfconstancjf  shaU  conquer  death  and  sham^,  d;c.]  Both 
4tos. : 
**  Jff  eonslaneie  shall  conJjuer  death  and  shame. 
And  Mortimor  tia  thou  must  hast  to  Wtdes, 
And  rouse  that  Rebel  from  his  starting  holes, 
And  rid  thy  King  of  his  contentious  foe, 
Whilst  I  with  Elinor,  Qloster,  and  the  roitt, 
With  speedie  ioumoy  gather  vp  our  force, 
And  beat  these  brauing  Scots  from  out  our  bounds. 
Courage  braue  Soldiers  fates  hath  done  their  worst. 
Now  Vertue  let  me  triumphs  in  thine  aide. 

lExit  Edward. 
Gxx)eTER  solus, 
Qloster.  Now  lone  o/Aeon,*'  tc 
Some  of  these  lines,  with  a  little  variation,  have  been 
already  spoken  by  the  king :  see  p.  405,  first  col. 


Glocester,  Now,  Joan  of  Aeon,  let  me  mourn 

tbyfaU. 
Sole,  here  alone,  now  sit  thee  down  and  sigh. 
Sigh,  hapless  Qlocester,  for  thy  sudden  loss : 
Pale  death,  alas,  hath  banish'd  all  thy  pride. 
Thy  wedlock-vows*  !     How  oft  have  I  beheld 
Thy  eyes,  thy  looks,  thy  lips,  and  every  part, 
How  nature  strove  in  them  to  show  her  art,i* 
In  shine,  in  shape,  in  colour,  and  compare  ! 
But  now  hath  death,  the  enemy  of  love, 
Staiu'd  and  deform'd  the  shine,  the  shape,  the 

red. 
With  pale  and  dimness,  and  my  love  is  dead. 
Ah,  dead,  my  love !  vile  wretch,  why  $  am  I 

living  ? 
So  willeth  fate,§  and  I  must  be  contented  : 
All    pomp    in   time    must   fade,  and  grow   to 

nothing. 
Wept  I  like  Niobe,  yet  it  profits  nothing : 
Then  cease,  my  sighs,  since  I  may  not  regain 

her. 
And  woe  to  wretched  death  that  thus  hath  slain 

her !  lExit.\\ 

Tours,      By  Qeorob  Pbelb,  Master  of 
Arts  in  Oxenford. 


*  Thy  vedlock-wnss,  Acl  More  corruption,  and  past 
cure. — Both  4tos. ; 

"  Thy  vedlocke  voues  how  ought  haue  I  b^eld  f 
Enter  Mortitnor  with  ths  head  [qf  UueUen], 
Thy  eies,  thy  lookes,**  Ac— 

Qy.  is  "  looks  "  a  misprint  for  "  locks  "  T 

•'Perhaps  ",  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0,  P.,  ''at  one 
time  the  play  terminated  differently,  with  a  triumphant 
display  of  victory  instead  of  the  lamentations  of  Glo- 
cester, and  the  printer,  in  altering  it  by  one  MS.  copy, 
omitted  to  take  out  parts  that  only  belonged  to  the 
other." 

t  strove  in  them  to  show  her  art]  Both  4toa.  "store  in 
them  to  thevo  their  Art.'* 

t  vhy]  The  4to.  of  1599  "while,'* 

f  fate]  Both  4to8.  "  fates." 

(I  Exit]  The  last  scene  of  this  drama  Is  such  a  mass  of 
confusion,  that  we  cannot  determine  when  and  by  whom 
the  bodies  of  Queen  Elinor  and  Joan  are  carried  out. 
(In  an  earlier  stage-direction  of  the  4tos.  Glocester  "  con- 
uaies  lone  of  Aeon  awaie",  see  note  If,  p.  414,  first  col.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ALCAZAR. 


■  c 


The  BalUa  ^Aleaaar,  fingld  tn  Baihark,  htlieeeiu  Sebadian  Hag  cf  Part^i^Ut  and  AhMnuUe  Hhq  9f  Jfa/«M«. 
WVtk  the  death  cf  CapUAtu  Stukdef.  At  it  unu  tyttdrie  timee  plaid  6y  Ike  Lord  kfgh  AdmiraU  kU  aemanU,  Imprinted 
oi.  L^mdon  &y  Edward  Attde  for  Ridiard  Bantwortk,  and  art  to  be  tolde  at  ki»  9koppe  in  PovU  Ckmrdkjfard  at  Ike  eigne  nf 
ike  Sunne.    1594.    4to. 

In  the  Bioffrapkia  Jhwnaika  we  are  iold  that  the  plot  of  thU  play  is  taken  firom  HejUn's  Ooemofp^pky ;  «  €ict 
which  one  may  be  allowed  to  doabt,  as  Peter  Heylin  was  not  bom  tUl  the  year  1600. 

Of  Stakely,  that "  bobble  of  empUneaee  and  meteor  of  ostontation,**  ac  he  callc  him,  Fuller  gtvee  the  following 
account: — 

"  Thomas  Stucklet.  Were  he  aUre,  he  would  be  highly  offended  to  be  ranked  under  any  other  tc^lok  than 
that  of  princes ;  whose  memory  must  now  be  content^  and  thankftd  too,  that  we  will  afford  it  a  place  amooget  our 
souldiers. 

"  He  was  a  younger  brother,  of  an  ancient^  wealthy,  and  worshlpAil  &mily,  nigh  Ill/raeombe  in  this  county ; 
being  one  of  good  parts,  but  Talued  the  lease  by  others  because  over-prised  by  himsftlf  Having  prodigally  mts> 
spent  his  patrimony,  he  entred  on  several  projects  (the  ieewe  general  of  all  decaied  estatesX  and  first  pitched  oo  the 
peopleing  of  Florida,  then  newly  fouUd  out  in  the  Weet  Indies.  So  confident  his  ambition,  that  he  blushed  not  to 
tell  QHMn  Slizabetk,  that  ke  pr^erred  ratker  to  be  eoveraign  of  a  moU-kiU  tkan  fke  kigkeet  evtiftei  to  tke  gmteet  kimg  Ut 
Ckrietendome :  adding  moreover,  that  ke  wu  atenred  ke  sfteald  be  a  prince  b^ore  kie  deaik.  I  kope  (said  Queen 
Elizabeth)  /  akaU  kear  from  yov,  whtn  you  are  elated  in  your  principality.  J  vitl  write  unto  you  (({uoth  Stukely).  In 
vkat  language  f  (said  the  Queen).    He  returned.  In  the  diU  ofprineet :  To  our  dear  deter. 

*'  His  fair  project  of  Florida  being  blasted  for  lack  of  money  to  pursue  it»  he  went  over  into  Irdand,  where  he 
was  frustrate  of  the  preferment  expected,  and  met  such  physick  that  turned  his  feaver  into  frensie.  For, 
hereafter  resolving  treacherously  to  attempt  what  he  could  not  loyally  atchieve,  he  went  over  into  Italy, 

"  It  is  incredible  how  quickly  he  wrought  himself  thorough  the  notice  into  the  favour,  through  the  court  into 
the  chamber,  yea,  closot,  yea,  bosome  of  Pope  Piue  Quintue;  so  that  some  wise  men  thought  his  Holinesae  did  fhrfttt 
a  parcel  of  his  Infallibility  in  giving  credit  to  such  a  Olorioso,  vaunting  that  with  tkrte  thovsand  souldieia  he  would 
beat  all  the  English  out  of  Irdand. 

"The  Pope^  finding  it  cheaper  to  fill  Stuckleye  swelling  sails  with  aiery  titles  thou  real  gifts^  eroated  him 
Baron  of  Roest  Viscount  Murrougk,  Earl  of  Wexford,  Harquesse  of  Lenutert  and  then  Aimished  the  tltlo-top-heavy 
general  with  eif^  kundrei  souldiers  paid  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  Irith  expedition. 

"  In  passage  thereunto  Stuekley  lands  at  Portugal,  just  when  Sebaetian  the  king  thereof,  with  two  Mooritk  kings^ 
wero  undertaking  of  a  voysge  into  Affrtoa.  Stuckly,  scorning  to  attend,  is  perswaded  to  accompany  them.  Soroo 
thought  he  wholly  quitted  his  Iruh  design,  partly  because  loath  to  be  pent  up  in  an  inland  (the  continent  of  AJHea  ' 
aflbrding  more  elbow-room  for  his  atchiovementsX  partly  because  so  mutable  lUs  mind,  he  ever  loved  the  last 
jiroject  (as  mothers  the  youngest  child)  best.  Others  conceive  he  took  this  Affriean  in  order  to  his  IHA  design : 
such  his  confidence  of  conquest,  that  his  bi-oak-fost  on  the  Turks  would  the  better  enable  him  to  dine  oa  the  , 
Saglieh  in  Ireland.  -  ' 

"  Landing  in  Affrvea,  ShuMey  gave  oounsU  which  was  safe,  seasonable^  and  neoesaary ;  namely,  that  for  two  or 
three  dayes  they  should  refresh  their  land-souldiers ;  whereof  some  were  sick,  and  some  wen  weak,  by  reason  of 
their  tempestuous  passsge.  This  would  not  be  heard,  so  ftirious  was  Don  SAeution  to  engage ;  as  if  he  would 
l>luck  up  the  bays  of  victory  out  of  the  ground  beforo  they  were  grown  up ;  and  so  in  the  Battail  of  Alcaetr  their 
army  was  wholly  defeated ;  where  Stuekley  lost  his  life.  ' 

"  A  fatal  flgktf  where  in  one  day  wtu  daa^ 
Three  kingB  that  were,  and  (me  that  would  be  fain, 

"  This  battail  was  fought  [4th  August]  Anno  1578.    Where  Stuekley  with  his  eight  kwidred  mm  behaved  himself     , 
most  valiantly,  till  over-powred  with  multitude."— iror(Ate«,  p.p.  2ft8-9,  ed.  1671 

I  throw  together  a  few  poetical  notices  of  him : 

"  that  renownM  battle 
Swift  fkme  desires  to  carry  through  the  worid. 
The  battle  of  Alcasar.  wherein  two  kings, 
Besides  this  King  of  Barbaty,  was  slain, 
King  of  Morooco  and  of  Portugal, 
With  Stukeley,  that  renownM  Englishman, 
That  had  a  spirit  equal  with  a  king. 
Made  fellow  with  these  kingi  in  wariike  strife, 
Honoured  his  couutiy,  and  concluded  life." 

Heywood's  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody.  Part  Second,  Big.  V  S.  ed.  1C09. 

*<  A  Stukeley  or  a  Sherley,  for  his  spirit. 
Bounty,  and  royalty  to  men  at  arms." 

Cooke's  Oreenee  At  du/opu,  n.  d.,  8ig.  D 1. 
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"  It  is  a  saying  auncient  (not  autonticall,  I  win) 
That  who0o  England  will  subdow,  with  Ireland  most  begin. 
Imagine  Stukelies  onely  name  includeth  all  that's  ill : 
Ho  foi^ug  worth,  and  to  our  state  malerolent  in  will,  m 

Of  bounteous  pensions  was  therefore  poosest  in  Spayne  long  while, 
Untill  (for  it  a  natiu^  was  in  Stukelie  to  beguile) 
The  king,  whom  he  had  oozen'd  long,  him  purpos'd  to  exile. 
Then  for  the  Pope  the  Aigitive  a  weloome  agent  was 
(For  nothing  ill,  might  worke  us  ill,  hath  Spayne  and  Rome  let  pas)  : 
Of  him  he  had  an  armie,  that  for  Irelands  conquest  sayles ; 
When  through  a  fight  in  Barbarie  that  expedition  fayles." 

Warner's  Albion*i  England,  B.  10.  Cli.  64.  p.  242.  ed.  1596. 

"  Rome's  malice  and  Spaine's  practioo  still  concurs 
To  vezo  and  trouble  blost  Elisabeth : 
With  Stukeley  they  combine  to  raise  new  stirs ; 
And  Ireland  bragging  Stukeley  promiseth 
To  give  unto  the  Popes  bravo  bastard  sonne^ 
James  Boncampagno.  an  ambitious  boy ; 
And  Stukely  iVom  the  Pope  a  prize  hath  wonne, 
A  holy  peacocks  taUe  (a  proper  toy). 
But  Stukely  was  in  Mauritania  slidne, 
In  that  great  battell  at  Alcazor  fought. 

Whereby  we  see  his  power  doth  still  defend 

His  church,  which  on  his  mercy  doth  depend." 

Taylor's  (the  Water  Poet's)  Chureha  De/ivcranccf,— TTorl'tf,  p.  14S,  ed.  1630. 

A  ballad  called  The  lift  and  Death  ^  the  famoue  Lord  Stuidy,  an  BngliA  ffollant,  in  the  tinu  ef  Queen  BUxaJbetk, 
who  ended  hie  dope  in  a  Battle  qf  three  Kinge  o/Sarbaryf  is  in  Evans's  OoUection,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  ed.  1810. 

Besides  the  present  play  (which  appears  to  liave  been  in  existence  as  early  as  February,  1501-2,— see  Aecovnt  of 
Pede  and  hie  Writinge,  p.  339),  there  is  a  drama  printed  in  1603,  but  doubtless  acted  considerably  before  that  timo,* 
of  which  Stukeley  is  the  hero,— 2%«  Fatnoiu  Hletorye  of  the  life  and  death  of  Captaine  Thomae  Stuhly.  IVUh  hie 
marrioife  to  Alderman  CutUie  Daughter,  and  valiani  ending  of  hi*  life  at  the  Battaile  qf  AlcoMor.  Ae  it  hath  beene  acted. 
Printed  for  Thomae  Pauyer,  and  are  to  be  told  at  hie  ehop  at  the  entrance  into  the  Exchange.    1605.    4to. 

The  piece  on  the  subject  of  Stukeley,  which  our  author  mentions  in  the  followlog  lines  of  his  Farewell,  Jto., 
1589,  Is,  I  believe^  a  play  which  has  not  come  down  to  us;— 

"Bid  theatres,  and  proud  tragedians. 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,  and  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
King  Charlemagne^  Tom  Btukdey,  and  the  restt 
Adieu." 

"The  Plott  of  the  Battell  of  Alcazar, "  consisting  of  one  large  folio  page,  and  very  much  mutUatod,  is  among 
"  Plottes  of  olde  Playes,"  AddUional  M88. 10440,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  part  of  the 
Moor,  Muly  Mahamet,  was  performed  by  the  celebrated  actor  Edward  Alleyn. 


■It  is  perhiqis  the  "Stewtley*'  which,  according  to  Henslowo  (Diary,  p.  88,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.),  was  firat  acted 
11th  Beo.  1596. 


lis 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


The  Moor,  Mult  Mahamvt. 
McLT  Mahamet,  his  bod. 

ABDBLMXLKp  Ullcle  tO  tho  MoOT,  MULT  MaRAMIT. 

Mult  Mahamst  Ssth,  brother  to  Abdslmslkc. 

Bon  of  RuBcr  Abchib. 

Abdxl  Rates. 

Celtbiit. 

Abosbd  2abbo. 

Zabbo. 

PuAHO,  A  oi4>taia  to  the  Moor,  Mult  Mahamr. 

CALBEPITd  BaSSA. 

SKBARiAy,  Kiug  of  PortugaL 
Duke  of  Aybbo. 
Duke  or  Babcblbb. 
Lord  Lodowick. 
Lewb  db  Bilva. 

CflBISTOPaBBO  DB  TaYEBA. 

DoH  DiEoo  liOPis,  GoTemor  of  t^uKah. 

Dow  de  Mbntbi%  GoTemor  of  Tangier. 

Btitkxlet. 

Imh  Bbhop. 

Hercules. 

JOBAS. 

Mooriah  Amhemmdor^  Bpanlah  AmbeMadoxB  and 
Legate,  Boy,  Soldiera,  MeaMngen.  *o. 

Calipolib,  wife  to  the  Moor.  Mult  Mahaket. 
RuBiK  Abchi%  widow  of  Abdelmumbh. 
AQaeen.* 
Ladies. 


The  Presenter. 
Abdelmubbk. 
Two  young  Brothers  of  the  Moor, 

Mult  Mahaxbt. 
Two  Murderers. 
Fame. 


/» tki  Jhtmb-AoKt, 


•  A  Quim]  Appears  only  onoe  in  the  play,— Act  U.  so.  i.,  where  she  ■peaks  five  Unas;  and  is,  I  prasome, 
petty  princess. 


THE 


TRAGICAL  BATTLE   OF  ALCAZAR  IN   BARBARY, 


WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  THREE  KINGS  AND  [OF]  CAPTAIN  STUKELEy 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


ACT  L 


I 


Snter  Ote  Presenter. 

Honour,  the  spur  that  pricks  the  princely  mind 

To  follow  rale  and  climb  the  stately  chair. 

With  great  desire  inflames  the  Portingol, 

An  honourable  and  courageous  king, 

To  undertake  a  dangerous  dreadful  war. 

And  aid  with  Christian  ar^s  the  barbarous  Moor, 

The  negro  Muly  Hamet,  that  withholds 

The  kingdom  from  his  uncle  Abdelmelec, 

Whom  proud*  Abdallas  wrong'd, 

And  in  bis  throne  installs  his  cruel  son. 

That  now  usurps  upon  this  prince, 

This  brave  Barbarian  lord,  Muly  Mollocco. 

The  passage  to  the  crown  by  murder  made, 

Abdallas  dies,  and  leavesf  this  tyrant  king ; 

Of  whom  we  treat,  sprung  from  th'  Arabian  Moor, 

Black  in  hit  look,  and  bloody  in  his  deeds ; 

And  in  bis  shirt,  stain'd  with  a  cloud  of  gore, 

Presents  himself,  with  naked  sword  in  hand, 

Accompanied,  as  now  you  may  behold. 

With  devils  coated  in  the  shapes  of  men. 

7^  PirH  Ihmb-ihow, 

Enter  [Oit  Moor]  Mult  Uauauvt,  hit  Sony  and  kit  two 
young  Brtthrm :  the  If oor  [Mult  HABAvrr]  fhoit* 
tkem  Vte  bed,  ernct  thtn  taket  hi»  leave  of  them,  and  they 
betake  them  to  their  red.    Then  the  Preeenter  «p«aJb«  ; 

Like  those  that  were  by  kind  of  murder  mumm'd,$ 
Sit  down  and  see  what  heinous  stratagems 

*  Whom  prvttd,  iu.}  This  lino,  and  the  next  line  but 
one,  mutilated. 

t  leaves]  Thn  4to.  "deisncs."  Something  eeoms  to  be 
wanting  hero. 

X  mumnt'cij  Spelt  In  the  4to.  "  mumd  "  :*but  I  eon  make 
notUng  of  tbii  poseogo.— "  We  oonaider  that  one  line  has 


These  damned  wits  contrive ;  and,  lo,  alai^ 
How  like  poor  lambs  prepared  for  sacrifice^ 
This  traitor-king  hales  to  their  longest  home 
These  tender  lords,  his  younger  brethren  both  ! 

TTke  Second  Jhimb-ehow. 
Enter  the  Moor  [Mclt  Mahaxr],  and  two  Murderers, 
brinffinff  in  Jtie  uncle  AsDCLiiOHKir :  then  they  draw  the 
eurtaintf  and  smother  the  young  Prmees  in  the  bed: 
which  done  in  sight  of  the  unde,  they  strangle  him  in  his 
chair,  and  then  go  forth.    Then  the  Preeenter  says  ; 

His  brethren  thus  in  fatal  bed  behears'd, 

His  father's  brother,  of  too  light  belief, 

This  negro  puts  to  death  by  proud  command. 

Say  not  these  things  are  feign'd,  for  true  they  are ; 

And  understand  how,  eager  to  enjoy 

His  father^s  crown,  this  unbelieving  Moor, 

Murdering  his  uncle  and  his  brethren,* 

Triumphs  in  his  ambitious  tyranny ; 

Till  Nemesis,  high  mistress  of  revenge 

That  with  her  scourge  keeps  all  the  world  in  awe. 

With  thundering  drumf  awakes  the  God  of  War, 

strayed  txom.  its  place,  and  that  the  text  wai  originally 
thua; 

'Accompanied,  a«  now  you  may  behold, 
With  devils  coated  in  the  shapes  of  men. 
Like  thoee  that  were  by  kind  of  murder  mumm'd.' 
Then  alter  the  Dnmh«how, 

'  Sit  down  and  see  what  hdnous  stratagems.'  Ac. 
We  consider  mumm'd  a  misprint  for  nam'd;  and  the 
meaning  to  be 

Like  devila  in  the  shapes  of  men  nam'd  murderors. 
See  the  second  Dumb-show,  '  Enter  the  Moor  and  two 
Murderers:  "  The  JUv.  J.  iiUford,  Oent.  Mag.  for  Feby., 
1833,  p.  108, — who  is  perhaps  right  in  supposing  that  the 
line  has  stiayed  ftx>m  its  place,  though  his  propoeal  to 
read  '*  nam'd  "  is  truly  infeadtous. 

*  brtlhren]  So  spelt  in  the  4to.,  but  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable. 

t  drum]  The  Ito.  "drums":  but  compare  two  passages 
inp»425. 
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ACT    I. 


And  calls  the  Furies  from  Avemus'  crags. 
To  range  and  rage,  and  vengeance  to  inflict, 
Vengeance  on  this  accansM  Moor  for  sin. 
And  now  behold  how  Abdelmelec  come«, 
Unde  to  this  unhappy*  traitor-king, 
Arm'd  with  great  aid  that  Amurath  hath  sent. 
Great  Amurath,  Emperorf  of  the  East, 
For  service  done  to  Sultan  Solimon, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  serv'd  in  field. 
Flying  the  fury  of  this  negro's  father, 
That  wronged  his  brethren  to  install  his  son. 
Sit  you,  and  see  this  true  and  tragic  war, 
A  modem  matter  fiill  of  blood  and  ruth. 
Where  three  bold  kings,  confounded  in  their 

height. 
Fell  to  the  earth,  contending  for  a  crown ; 
And  call  this  war  TTie  hatUe  of  Alcazar.       [Exit. 


SCENE  L 


Bound  drums  and  trumpett,  and  tJun  enter  Abdelmelec, 
Cauxpius  BaB8A  and  hit  Guard,  and  AbobboZabko, 
vUh  Soldiers. 

Abdelm,  All  hail,  ArgerdZareo;  and,  ye  Moors, 
Salute  the  frontiers  of  your  native  home : 
Cease,  rattling  drums ;  and,  Abdelmelec,  here 
Throw  up  thy  tremblinghands  to  heaven's  throne, 
Fay  to  thy  God  due  thanks,  and  thanks  to  him 
That  strengthens  thee   with    mighty  gracious 

arms 
Against  the  proud- usurper  of  thy  right, 
The  royal  seat  and  crown  of  Barbary, 
Great  Amurath,  great  Emperor  of  the  East :  t 
The  world  bear  witness  how  I  do  adore 
The  sacred  name  of  Amurath  the  Great. 
CalsepiuB  Bassa,  Batsa  Calsepius, 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  trusty  band  of  men 
That  carefully  attend  us  in  our  camp, 
Pick*d  soldiers,  comparable  to  the  guard 
Of  Myrmidons  that  kept  Achillea'  tent> 
Such  thanks  we  give  to  thee  and  to  them  all, 
As  may  concern  a  poor  distressM  king. 
In  honour  and  in  princely  courtesy. 

Oal,  Bat,  Courteous  and  honourable  Abdel- 
melec, 
We  are  not  come^  at  Amurath's  command, 
As  mercenary  men,  to  serve  for  pay, 
But  as  sure  friends,  by  our  great  master  sent 
To  gratify  and  to  ramunerate 

*  unhappy}  i.e.  wicked. 

t  Ortat  AmunUh,  Smpewr,  fta]  Qy.  **  Great  Amurath, 
the  [or,  CM  in  the  next  irpeecA,  "great  "J  Emperor,"  Ac.  ? 

t  Bad]  The  4to.  "world,"— the  transcriber's  or  com- 
positor's eye  having  caught  that  word  in  the  next  lino. 


Thy  love,  thy  loyalty,  and  forwardness. 
Thy  service  in  his  father^s  dangerous  war ; 
And  to  perform,  in  view  of  all  the  world. 
The  true  office*  of  right  and  royalty : 
To  see  thee  in  thy  kingly  chair  enthron'dy 
To  settle  and  to  seat  thee  in  the  same, 
To  make  thee  Emperor  of  this  Barbary, 
Are  come  the  viceroys  and  sturdy  janisarieB 
Of  Amurath,  son  to  Sultan  Solimon. 

Enter  Mult  Mahavet  8BTR,t  Ruanr  Abchzs,  Aboel 
Bates,  toUhother§» 

AM,  Rayet,  Long  live  my  lord,  the  sovereign 
of  my  heart, 
Lord  Abdelmelec,  whom  the  god  of  kxngSi 
The  mighty  Amurath  hath  happy  made  ! 
And  long  live  Amurath  for  this  good  deed  I 

Muly  Mah,  Seth.   Our  Moors  have  seen  the 
silver  moons  to  wave 
In  banners  bravely  spreading  o'er  the  plaioy 
And  in  these^  semicircles  have  deacriedf 
All  in  a  golden  field,  a  star  to  rise, 
A  glorious  comet  that  begins  to  blaze, 
Promising  happy  sorting  to  us  alL 

Rub,  Ar,  Brave  man-at-armsi  whomAmuratU 
hath  sent 
To  sow  the  lawful  true-succeeding  seed 
In  Barbary,  that  bows  and  groans  withal 
Under  a  proud  usurping  tyrant's  mace, 
Right  thou  the  wrongs  this  rightful  king  hath 
borne. 

Ahdtlm,  Distress^  ladies,  and  ye  dames  of 
Fess, 
Sprung  from  the  true  Arabian  Muly  Xari( 
The  loadstar  and  the  honour  of  our  line, 
Now  clear  your  watery  eyes,  wipe  tean  away. 
And  cheerfully  give  welcome  to  these  arms : 
Amurath  hath  sent  scourges  by  his  men. 
To  whip  that  tyrant  traitor-king  from  hence. 
That  hath  usurp'd  from  us,  and  maim'd  you  olL 
Soldieni,§  sith  rightful  quarrels'  aid 
Successful  are,  and  men  that  manage  them 
Fight  not  in  fear  as  traitors  and  their  feres,!| 
That  you  may  understand  what  arms  we  bear. 
What  lawful  arms  against  our  brother's  son. 
In  sight  of  heaven,  even  of  mine  honouT^s  worth, 
Truly  I  will  deliver  and  discourse 
The  sum  of  all.    Descended  from  the  line 

•  Tht  true  <#'«]  Qy.  "  The  office  tnto  "  T 

t  Suh]  The  4to.  in  the  present  eoene^  but  not  else* 
where^  "Xeque."'— There  is  no  end  to  the  confuaioaol 
namofl  In  this  play. 

t  thae]  The 4to.  "this." 

f  Ooldien,  &&]  A  mutilated  linsw 

II  fert»l  i.  0.  oompaoionsb 
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Of  Hahometi  our  grandaire  Muly  Xarif 
With  store  of  gold  and  treasure  leaves  Arabia, 
And  strongly  plants  himself  in  Barbary ; 
And  of  the  Moors  that  now  with  us  do  wend 
Our  grandsire  Muly  Xarif  was  the  first. 
From  him  well'wot  ye  Muly  Mahomet  Xeque, 
Who  in  his  life-time  made  a  perfect  law, 
Confirmed  with  general  voice  of  all  his  peers, 
That  in  his  kingdom  should  successively 
Hla  sons  suoceed.    Abdallas  was  the  first. 
Eldest  of  four/  Abdelmunen  the  second. 
And  we  the  rest,  my  brother  and  myself. 
Abdallas  reign'd  his  time :  but  see  the  change  ! 
He  labours  to  invest  his  son  in  all, 
To  disannul  the  law  our  father  made, 
And  disinherit  us  bis  brethren ;  f 
And  in  his  life-time  wrongfully  proclaims 
His  son  for  king  that  now  contends  with  us. 
Therefore  I  crave  to  re-obtain  my  right, 
That  Muly  Mahamet  the  traitor  holds, 
Traitor  and  bloody  tyrant  both  at  once, 
That  murdered  his  younger  brethren  both  : 
But  on  this  damnM  wretch,  this  traitor-king, 
The  gods  shall  pour  down  showers  of  sbarp 

revenge. 
And  thus  a  matter  not  to  you  unknown 
I  have  delivered ;  yet  for  no  distrust 
Of  loyalty,  my  wellbelov^  friendsit 
But  that  th'  occasions  fresh  In  memory 
Of  these  encumbers  so  may  move  your  minds. 
As  for  the  lawful  true-succeeding  prince 
Ye  neither  think  your  lives  nor  honours  dear. 
Spent  in  a  quarrel  just  and  honourable. 

CaL  JSas,  Such  and  no  other  we  repute  the 
cause 
That  forwardly  for  thee  we  undertake. 
Thrice-puissant  and  renownM  Abdelmelec, 
And  for  thine  honour,  safety,  §  and  orown. 
Our  lives  and  honours  frankly  to  expose 
To  all  the  dangers  that  on  war  attend,)! 
'    As  freely  and  as  resolutely  all 

As  any  Moor  whom  thou  commandest  most. 

Afuly  Mak,  8eth,  And  why  is  Abdelmelec,  then, 
BO  slow 
To  chiCstise  him  with  fury  of  the  sword 
Whose  pride  doth  swell  to  sway  beyond  his 

reach! 
Follow  this  pride,  then,^  with  fury  of  revenge. 

•/our]  Tho4to.  "ftire." 
t  brelkrtti]  Bee  note  *,  p.  421,  sec.  coL 
:  friends]  The  4to.  "  friend," 

I  tf^f^p]  A  trisylUble :  see  Walker's  Shdkespeare*!  Ver- 
tifieaxiont  4kc.,  p.  166. 
I)  on  war  attetief)  Tbe  4to.  "  our  vame  attends." 
\  tKtn\  An  interpolation  T 


Rvib,  Ar.  Of  death,  of  blood,  of  wreak,  and 
deep  revenge, 
Shall  Rubin  Archis  frame  her  trogio  songs : 
In  blood,  in  death,  in  murder,  and  misdeed, 
This  heaven's  malice  did  begin  and  end. 

Ahddm.  Rubin,  these  rites  to  Abdelmunen's 
ghost 
Have  pierc'd  by  this  to  Pluto's  grave*  below ; 
The  bells  of  Pluto  ring  revenge  amain, 
The  Furies  and  the  fiends  conspire  with  thee : 
War  bids  me  draw  my  weapons  for  revenge 
Of  my  deep  wrongs  and  my  dear  brother's  death. 

Mvly  Mah.  Seth,  Sheath  not  your  swords,  you 
soldiers  of  Amurath, 
Sheath  not  your  swords,  you  Moors  of  Barbary, 
That  fight  in  right  of  your  anointed  king, 
But  follow  to  the  gates  of  death  and  hell. 
Pale  death  and  hell,  to  entertain  his  soul ; 
Follow,  I  Eay,  to  burning  Phlegethon, 
This  traitor-tyrant  and  his  companies. 

CaL  Bat,  Heave  up  your  swords  against  these 
stony  holds, 
Wherein  these  barbarous  rebels  are  enclos*d : 
Call'd  for  is  Abdelmelec  by  the  gods 
To  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Barbary. 

Ahd,  Baya,  Basse,  great  thanks,  thou  t  honour 
of  the  Turks.^ 
Forward,  brave  lords,  unto  this  rightful  war ! 
How  can  this  battle  but  successful  be. 
Where  courage  meeteth  with  a  rightful  cause  ? 

Rubm  Ar,  Go  in  good  time,  my  best-beloved 

lord, 

Successful  in  thy  work  thou  undertakes ! 

lExewKt. 


SCENE  II. 

Suttr,  in  liii  c7iaru>t,  Vu  Moor,  Calipoub,  and  OuW  8on ; 
PiSANO  viitk  the  Moor's  Quard  and  trtature. 

l%e  Moor.  Pisano,  take  a  comet  of  our  hone, 
As  many  argolets$  and  arm^d  pikes. 
And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  Soyras,  and  those  plots§  of  ground 
That  to  Moroocua  lead  the  lower  way : 
Our  enemies  keep  upon  the  mountain-tops. 
And  have  encamp'd  themselves  not  far  from 
Madam,  Feas. — 

»  Pluto's  ffi'ave]  To  substitute  "  Pluto's  cave  "  will  not, 
I  apprehend,  restore  tho  true  text  here. 

t  thou]  A  doubtful  reading. —The  4to.  "  the." 

t  argolHs]  "  Argold,  a  light  horseman."  Cotgravo's 
J>i^.  "Argoletiers,  Squites  ftraUarii  or  ItvlUr  arma^i." 
Coles's  Diet. 

I  ikoH  TpMs]  An  epithet  to  "s^aU  "  has  dropt  out 
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Qold  is  the  glue,  smews,  and  streDgth  of  war, 
And  we  must  see  our  treasure  may  go  safe. — 
Away  1     [Sxit  Pibano  tcith  the  trtaswrt  and  aome 

of  the  Guard.]  Now,  boy,  what's  the  news) 
Tlie  Moort  Sotu*  The  news,  my  lord,  is  war, 

war  and  revenge ; 
And,  if  I  shall  declare  the  circumstance, 
'Tis  thus. 

Kubin,  our  uncle's  wife,  that  wrings  her  hands 
For  Abdelmunen's  death,  accompanied 
With  many  dames  of  Fees  in  mourning  weeds, 
Kear  to  Aiigier  encounter'd  Abdelmeleo, 
That  bends  his  force,  pufiTd  up  with  Amurath's 

aid. 
Against  your  holds  and  castles  of  defence. 
The  younger  brother,  Muly  Mahamet  Seth, 
Greets  the  great  Bassa  that  the  King  of  Turks 
Sends  to  invade  your  right  and  royal  realm ; 
And  basely  beg  revenge,  arch-rebels  all. 
To  be  inflict  upon  our  progeny. 
The  Moor.  Why,  boy,  is  Amurath's  Bassa  such 

abugt 
That  he  is  mark'd  to  do  this  doughty  deed  ? 
Then,  Bassa,  lock  the  winds  in  wards  of  brass, 
Thunder  from  heaven,  damn  wretched  men  to 

deatli,^^ 
Bear§  all  the  offices  of  Saturn's  sons, 
Be  Pluto,  then,  in  hell,  and  bar  the  fiends. 
Take  Neptune's  force  to  thee  and   calm  the 

seas, 
And  execute  Jove's  justice  on  the  world. 
Convey  Tamburlaine  into  our  Afric  here. 
To  chdftise  and  to  menace  lawful  kings  : 


*  The  Moor's  Son]  Th«  4to.  "Muly  Mah.":  but  to  hia 
speech  In  the  Third  Act  the  4to.  prefixes  "  The  Moort» 
ionnt" — which  prefix,  to  avoid  the  coafusion  csuaod  by 
the  family  name,  I  have  adojited  throiighotit. 

t  bug]  i.  e.  bugbear. 

t  damn  vrtlched  men  to  dea£h\  Mr.  Collier  (Sapplem. 
Notes  to  ShakfijHare,  toI.  i.  p.  278,  ed.  1858)  asserts  that 
here  **damn"  is  "misprinted  for  doom":  and,  on  the 
words, 

"  Perform't,  or  else  we  damn  thee," 
Aniony  and  Cleopatra^  act  1.  sc.  1,,  lie  observes;  "The 
corr.  fo.,  1682,  alters  'damn'  to  doom;  and  although 
'  damn '  certainly  sounds  ralher  coarsely  in  the  mouth  of 
Cleopatra^  and  would  have  done  so  even  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  yet  we  make  no  change,  recollecting  that 
the  heroine,  in  other  pL\ccs,  sometimes  errs  on  the  score 
of  delicacy,  and  that  '  damn '  is  the  more  expressive 
word,  which  the  poet,  on  that  very  account^  may  have 
preferred,"  d:c.  But  Mr.  Collier  does  not  understand 
either  Peole  or  Shakespeare :  in  both  passages  "  damn  " 
is  equivalent  to  "  condemn."  (And  compare  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Casar,  act  iv.  so.  i. ; 

"  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him.") 

S  Bear]  So  Walker,  Or  it.  Exam,  of  the  text  of  Shakerpeare, 
Ac,  vol.  i.,  p.  323.— The  4to.  "Barre." 


Tamburlaine,  triumph  not,  for  thou  must  die^* 
As  Philip  did,  Csaar,  and  Caesar's  peers. 

Tfui  Moor't  Son.  The  Bassa  growly  flatler*d  to 
his  face, 
And  Amurath's  praise  advanced  above  th«  tound 
Upon  the  plains^  the  soldiers  being  spread. 
And  that  brave  guard  of  sturdy  janizaries 
That  Amurath  to  Abdelmeleo  gave. 
And  bade  him  boldly  be  withf  them  as  safe 
As  if  he  slept  within  a  wallM  town ;      [ffeva>ge» 
Who  take  them  to  their  weapons,  threatemng 
Bloody  revenge,  bloody  revengeful  war. 

The  Moor,  Away,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
Why,  boy,  [this. 

Are  we  successor  to  the  great  Abdelmonen  t 
Descended  from  th'  Arabian  Muly  Xari^ 
And  shall  we  be  afiraid  of  Bsssaa  and  of  bugs^ 
Raw-head  and  Bloody-bone  f 
Boy,  seest  here  this  scimitar  $  by  my  sidel 
Sith  they  begin  to  bathe  in  blood. 
Blood  be  the  theme  whereon  our  time  shall  tread ; 
Such  slaughter  with  my  weapon  shall  I  make 
As  through  the  stream  and  bloody  channels  docp 
Our  Moors  shall  sail  in  ships  and  pinnaces 
From  Tangier-shore  unto  the  gates  of  Fees. 

The  Moor's  Son.   And  of  those   tlaugbter'd 
bodies  shall  thy  son 
A  hugyll  tower  erect  like  Nimrod's  frame. 
To  threaten  those  unjust  and  partial  gods 
That  to  Abdallas*  lawful  seed  deny 
A  long,  a  happy,  and  triumphant  reign. 

An  alarum  vithinj  and  fhm  enter  a  Mcewpgei 

Mea.  Fly,  King  of  Fees,  King  of  Morocous,  fir, 
Fly  with  thy  friends,  Emperor  of  Barbary ; 
0,  fly  the  sword  and  fuxy  of  tho  foe, 
That  rageth  as  the  ramping  lioness 
In  rescue  of  her  younglings  from  the  bear  I 
Thy  towns  and  holds  by  numbers  basely  yield, 
Thy  land  to  Abdelmeleo's  rule  resigns, 
Thy  carriage  and  thy  treasure  taken  is 
By  Amurath's  soldiers,  that  have  sworn  thy  death : 

*  Tamburlaine,  triumph  not,  for  thou  nuui  <tM]  Is  tho 

Second  Part  of  the  celebrated  tragedy  that  bears  bis 

name,  the  last  words  of  Tamburlaine  topt, — 

"  For  Tamburlaine,  the  scouiige  of  Ood,  must  die." 

Marlowe's  Works,  p.  74,  cd.  Dyce,  ISM. 

f  vith]  The  4to.  "to."— The  preceding  lines  of  Uils    : 

speech  are  corrupted.  , 

X  successor  ....  Ab<Mmujten]  The  4to.  '*  fuoccesoon    | 

....  Abdilmelec."  I 

f  sctniirar]  The  4to.  "semitarie."— This  speech  Is  sonc- 
what  mutilated. 

li  huffy]  i.  e.  huge.~Tho  4to.  "  huge  ** :  but  in  ael  iv.    | 

sc.  2.  it  has  **Ii.hugie  company  of  invading  Moorea"; 

and  in  the  Prol<^guo  to  our  author's  iSir  (Hyomon  oiuf  Sir 

Ctamydes  we  find  **hvffy  heaps  of  care." 
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Fly  Amurath's  power  and  Abdelmelec's  threats, 
!    Or  thou  and  thine  look  here  to  breathe  your 
I  last 

The  Moor,  Villain^  what  dreadful  sound  of  death 
and  flight 
Is  this  wherewith  thon  dost  afflict  our  ears  1 
But  if  thete  be  no  safety  to  abide 
The  faTour,  fortune,  and  success  of  war, 
Away  m  haste  !  roll  on,  my  cbariot-whccls, 


Restless  till  I  be  safely  set  in  shade 

Of  some  nnhounted  place,  some  blasted  groTO 

Of  deadly  yew*  or  dismal  cypress-tree, 

Far  from  the  light  or  comfort  of  the  sun. 

There  to  curse  heaven  and  he  that  heaves  me 

hence ; 
To  sick  as  Envy  at  Cecropia's  gate, 
And  pine  with  thought  t  and  terror  of  mishaps  : 
Away  I  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Alarum  vUkin,  and  then  enter  the  Presenter. 
Kow  war  begins  his  rage  and  ruthless  reign. 
And  Nemesis,  with  bloody  whip  in  hand, 
I'hundcrs  for  vengeance  on  this  Negro-Moor ; 
Nor  may  the  silence  of  the  speechless  night, 
Dire  architect*  of  murders  and  misdeeds. 
Of  tragedies  and  tragic  tyrannies, 
Hide  or  contain  thef  barbarous  cruelty 

Of  this  usurper  to  his  progeny. 

[Three  Qtaoets.  wi/Ain,  ery  "Yindicta !"} 
Hark,  lords,  as  in  a  hollow  place  a&r, 
The  dreadful  shrieks  and  clamours  that  resound, 
And  sound  revenge  upon  this  traitor's  soul, 
Traitor  to  kin  and  kind,  to  gods  and  men  ! 
Now  Nemesis  upon  her  doubling  drum, 
Mov'd  with  this  ghastly  moan,  this  sad  complaint, 
'Lamms  aloud  into  Alecto's  ears, 
And  with  her  thundering  wakes,  whereas§  they  lie 
In  cave  as  dark  as  hell  and  beds  of  steel. 
The  Furies,  justH  imps  of  dire  revenge. 

*  Dirt  arehUui(\  The  4to.  "  Diuine  Architects." 

t  Mtf]Tbe4to.  "this.* 

t  Thru  Ohotti,  tnthin,  ery  *'  Vindicta  !  "J  So  in  Locrme, 
f  mt  printed  In  1595«  the  Ghost  of  Albanact  ezcUinis 
"  ViiuHctn^  vindietat'*  Big.  Q.  (an  exclamation  which  was 
aftemrords  much  ridiculed;  see  Jonson's  PoetoMter,— 
Wi^rki,  ToL  iL  p.  469,  cd.  Giffbrd);  and,  again,  in  our 
author's  Faretcdl,  Ac.  (vUle  jwst)  we  meet  with  a  line  and 
a  half  which  we  also  find  in  Locrine,  But  such  trifliDg 
coincidences  afford  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Peele 
was  concerned  in  the  composition  of  tliat  intolerably 
stilted  and  pedantic  piece,  ([t  was  entered  <m  the  Sta- 
tlouers'  Books  in  1604  ;  and  the  title-page  of  the  original 
edition  runs  thus :  The  Lauuntable  Tragedie  o/JLocrine,  the 
tUttH  aonne  of  King  Brutut,  discoursing  the  varres  <^f  the 
Britaiius^  and  Hunne$,  with  their  discomJUure :  The Britaines 
vietorie  with  their  Accidents,  and  the  death  of  Albanact.  JVo 
lesse  j^easant  then  prqfitable.  Netely  eetfoorth,  ouer$eene  and 
eorrtcttdt  By  W.  8.  London  Printed  by  I%onM$Crtedel5d5, 
4to.  Misled  by  the  initial  letters  W.  8.  in  the  above  title- 
page,  the  editor  of  the  folio  Shaktupeare,  1664,  re-printed 
Loo-ine  in  that  folio  as  a  work  of  our  g^eat  dramatist) 

I  xhereas]  I  e.  where.  |t  just]  Qy.  "  the  just "  ? 


''  Revenge,"  cries  Abdelmunen^st  grievM  ghost^ 
And  rouseth  with  the  terror  of  this  noise 
These  nymphs  of  Erebus;  "Wreak  and  revenge** 
Ring  out  the  souls  of  his  unhappy  brethren. 
And  now  start  up  these  torments  of  the  world, 
Wak'd  with  the  thunder  of  Rhamnusia's  drum§ 
And  fearful  echoes  of  these  |i  grievM  ghosts, — 
Alecto  with  her  brand  and  bloody  torch, 
Megsera  with  her  whip  and  snaky  hair, 
Tiaiphone  with  her  iatal  murdering  iron  : 
These  three  conspire,  these  three  complain  and 
Thus,  Muly  Mahamet,  is  a  council  held     [moan. 
To  wreak  the  wrongs  and  murders  thou  hast  done. 
By  this  imagine  was  this  barbarous  Moor 
Chased  from  his  dignity  and  his  diadem, 
And  lives  forlorn  among  the  mountain-shrubs, 
And  makes  his  food  the  flesh  of  savage  beasts. 
Amurath's  soldiers  have  by  this  install'd 
Good  Abdelmelec  in  his  royal  seat 
The  dames  of  Fess  and  ladies  of  the  land, 
In  honour  of  the  son  of  Solimon,ir 
Erect  a  statue  made  of  beaten  gold. 
And  sing  to  Amurath  songs  of  lasting  praise. 
Muly  Mahamet's  fury  over-rurd. 
His  cruelty  control  I'd,  and  pride  rebuk'd, 

•  yew}  The4to.  "hue." 
t  To  sick  as  Snvy  at  Cecropia't  gate. 
And  pine  with  thought,'^  tc.}sich,  i.  e.  sicken  (so  iu 
Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.  Part  ftc,  act  It.  sc  4 ; 

*'  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  »ieVd  and  died  "). 
"  (keropia's  gate"  i.  ).  the  gate  of  Athens.— The  alluiiion 
is  to  a  story  in  the  8ec.  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
—The  4to. ; 

"  To  Bceke  as  Bnuis  at  Cecropes  gate. 
And  piiu  the  thmight,**  &c. 
X  Ahdelmxtnen'sl  The  4to.  "  Abdilmelocs.*' 
S  BhamnHsias  <fnoii]  The  4to.  "Ramunians  drvm.** — 
See  note  f ,  p.  869,  sec.  eol.  ||  thete]  Qy.  "  those  "  ? 

IT  Solimon]  Here  the  4to.  **  Solimon  " :  but  twice  before 
(see  p.  422)  it  has  "  Solimon,.'* 
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Now  at  last*  wheu  sober  thoughts  ronow'd 
Care  of  his  kingdom  and  deeirdd  crown, 
The  aid  that  once  was  offer'd  and  refua'd 
By  meaaengers  he  furiously  implorea^f 
Sebastian's  aid,  brave  King  of  Portugal 
He,  forward  in  all  arms  and  chivalry, 
Hearkens  to  his  ambassadors,  and  grants 
What  they  in  letters  and  by  words  entreat. 
Kow  listen,  lordings,  now  begins  the  game, 
Sebastian's  tragedy  in  this  tragic  war.  [Exit, 


SCENE  I. 


Alairum  wUhin,  and  then  enter  Abdslmelbo,  HuLT 
Mahamr  Seth,  Calsemus  Basba,  uUk  Moon  and 
Janizaries. 

Ahddm.  Now  hath  the  sun  display 'd  hlsgoldtu 
beams, 
And,  dusky  clouds  dispers'd,  the  welkin  clears, 
Wherein  the  twenty-colour'd  rainbow  shows. 
After  this  fight  happy  and  fortunate, 
Wherein  our  [traitorous]  Moors  have  lost  the  day. 
And  Victory,  adom'd  with  Fortuue's  plumes, 
Alights  on  Abdelmeleo's  glorious  crest, 
Here  find  we  time  to  breathe,  and  now  begin 
To  pay  thy  due  and  duties  thou  dost  owe 
To  heaven  and  earth,  to  gods  and  Amurath. 

[Soimd  trwmpett. 
And  now  draw  near,  and  hearen  and  earth  give  ear, 
Qive  ear  and  record>  heaven  and  earth,  with  mo  ; 
Ye  lords  of  Barbary,  hearken  and  attend, 
Hark  to  the  words  I  speak,  and  vow  I  make 
To  plant  the  true  succession  of  the  crown  : 
Lo,  lords,  in  our  seat  royal  to  succeed 
Our  only  brother  here  we  do  install. 
And  by  the  name  of  Huly  Mahamet  Seth 
Intitle  him  true  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Te  gods  of  heaven  gratulate  this  deed, 
That  men  on  earth  may  therewith  stand  content  1 
Lo,  thus  my  due  and  duties  do  I  pay:}: 
To  heaven  and  earth,  to  gods  and  Amurath  I 

Midy  Mdh,  Seth,  RenownM  Bassa,  to  remu- 
Thy  worthiness  and  magnanimity,  [nerate 

Behold,  the  noblest  ladies  of  the  land 
Bring  present  tokens  of  their  gratitude. 

•  at  laa]  Qy.  "  at  the  la*l"l 

t  furioudy  implore*]  The  4to.  "furiously  imployea.'*— 
Here  *'/uriotisly*'  may  be  used  as  equlvalcut  to— 
earnestly,  Tchemently ;  but  it  seems  too  strong  a  word : 
qy.  "fervently"? 

}  dutiei  do  I  pay]  The  4to.  *'daetie  Is  done,  /  ixiy."— 
Compare  the  9th  and  10th  lines  of  this  speech ; 
**  To  pay  thy  dM  and  dutUi  thou  dost  owe 
To  heaven,"  Ac 


Enter  BuBOf  AacBis,  her  Son,  a  Queen,*  and 

Rub.  Ar,  Rubin,  that  breathes  but  forreveDg^y 
Battsa,  by  this  commends  herself  to  thoe  ; 
Receivef  the  token  of  her  thankfulnesi : 
To  Amurath  the  god  of  earthly  kings 
Doth  Rubin  give  and  sacrifice  her  son : 
Not  with  sweet  smoke  of  fire  or  sweet  peifumep 
But  with  his  father's  sword,  his  mother's  thanks^ 
Doth  Rubin  give  her  son  to  Amarath. 

Queen.  As  Rubin  gives  her  son,  so  we  oorsel  vea 
To  Amurath  give,  and  fall  before  his  face. 
Bassa,  wear  thou  the  gold  of  Barbary, 
And  glister  like  the  palace  of  the  8ttn,$ 
In  honour  of  the  deed  that  thou  bast  done. 

CaL  Bat.  Well  worthy  of  the  aid  of  Amarath 
Is  Abdelmelec,  and  these  noble  domes* — 
Rubin,  thy  son  I  shall  ere  long  bestow, 
Where  thou  dost  him  bequeath  in  honour's  fee. 
On  Amurath  mighty  Emperor  of  the  East, 
That  shall  receive  the  imp  of  royal  race 
With  cheerful  looks  and  gleams  of  princely  graee.— * 
This  chosen  guard  of  Amurath's  jauiEarioa 
I  leave  to  honour  and  attend  on  thee. 
King  of  Morocco,  conqueror  of  thy  foes, 
True  King  of  Fees,  Emperor  of  Barbary ; 
Muly  Molocco,  live  and  keep  thy  Eeat, 
In  spite  of  fortune's  spite  or  enemies'  threats, — 
Ride,  Bassa,  now,  bold  Bassa,  homeward  ride^ 
As  glorious  as  great  Pompey  in  his  pride. 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  Don  Dieoo  Lopez,  the  IrUh  Bishop,  BuncBLKV, 
Jonas,  Bbrcous,  and  othtrs. 

Die,  Welcome  to  Lisbon,  §  valiant  Catholics, 
Welcome,  brave  Englishmen,  to  Portugal : 
Most  reverent  primate  of  the  Irish  church. 
And,  noble  Stukeley,  famous  by  thy  name, 
Welcome,  thrice- welcome  to  SebasUan's  town ; 
And  welcome,  English  captains,  to  you  all : 
It  joyeth  us  to  see  his  Holiness"  fleet 
Cast  ancjior  happily  upon  our  coast. 

Bish.   These  welcomes,  worthy  governor  of 
Lisbon, 
Argue  an  honourable  mind  in  thee, 


*  a  Queen]  See  uots  on  the  Zrain,  Pers, 

f  Receive]  The4to.  ''Reslgne.** 

I  like  the  jmUiee  of  the  Sun]  An  allusion  to  the  stwy  of 
Phaeton  in  Ovid,  as  Walker  remarks,  CriL  JELram.  </  th€ 
text  qf  Shakatpeartf  4sc.,  vol.  i.  p  165. 

I  LUtbon]  The  4to.  hers  and  elsewhere  **  JJsborae.* 
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But  treat  of  our  misfortune  tlierewithaL 

To  Irelnnd  by  Pope  Gregory'a  command 

AVere  we  all  bound,  and  therefore  thus  embark'd, 

To  land  our  forces  there  at  unawares, 

Conquering  the  island*  for  his  Holiness, 

And  80  restore  it  to  the  Roman  faith : 

This  was  the  cause  of  our  expedition, 

And  Ireland  long  ere  this  had  been  subdu'd. 

Had  not  foul  weather  brought  us  to  this  bay. 

IHe.  Under  correction,  are  ye  not  all  English- 
men, 
And  longs  not  Ireland  to  that  kingdom,  lords? 
Then,  may  I  speak  my  conscience  in  the  cause 
Sanst  scandal  to  the  holy  see  of  Rome, 
Unhonourable  is  this  expedition, 
And  misbeseeming  you  to  meddle  in. 

Stuke,  Lord  goyemor  of  Lisbon,  understand. 
As  we  are  Englishmen,  so  are  we  men. 
And  I  am  Stukeley  so  i*esolv'd  in  atl 
To  follow  rule,  honour,  and  empery. 
Not  to  be  bent  so  strictly  to  the  place 
Wherein  at  first  I  blew  the  fire  of  life, 
But  that  I  may  at  liberty  make  choice 
Of  all  the  continents  that  bound  the  world ; 
For  whyt  I  make  it  not  so  great  desert 
To  be  begot  or  bom  in  any  place, 
Sith  that's  a  thing  of  pleasure  and  of  ease 
That  might  hare  been  performed  elsewhere  as  well. 

Die,  Follow  what§  your  good  pleasure  will. 
Good  Captain  Stukeley :  be  it  far  from  me 
To  take  exceptions  beyond  my  privilege. 

Binh.  Yet,  captain,  give  me  leave  to  speak ;  || 
We  must  affect  our  country  as  our  parents, 
And  if  at  any  time  we  alienate 
Our  love  or  industry  from  doing  it  honour. 
It  must  respect  effects  and  touch  the  soul. 
Hatter  of  conscience  and  religion, 
And  not  desire  of  rule  or  benefit 

S(ttke.  Well  stud,  bishop!  spoken  like  yourself, 
The  reverend,  lordly  Bishop  of  Saint  Asses. 

ffere.  Tho  bishop  talks  according  to  his  coat, 
And  takes  not  measure  of  it  by  his  mind : 
You  see  he  hath  it  made  thus  large  and  wide, 
Because  he  may  convert  it,  as  he  list. 
To  any  form  may  fit  the  &shion  best. 

Bith^  Captain,  you  do  me  wrong  to  descant  thus 
Upon  my  coat  or  double  conscience, 
And  cannot  answer  it  in  another  place. 

Die,  'Tis  but  in  jest,  lord  bishop ;  put  it  up  : 

♦  iOanJ]  Thelto.  "land." 

t  SiiH*\  Seo  note  *,  pag«  381,  sec.  col. 

i  For  tpAjpJ  i.  e.  Bceause. 

I  Jthat]  Qy.  ••whatever" f 

Q  to  fptak]  Qy.  '*  to  »jmik  a  word  "T 


And  all  as  friends  deign  to  be  entertained 
As  my  ability  here  can  make  provbion. 
Shortly  shall  I  conduct  you  to  the  king; 
Whose  welcomes  evermore  to  strangers  are 
Princely  and  honourable,  as  his  state  becomes. 
Sluke.  TliankSy  worthy  govemor.-Come,  bishop, 

come. 
Will  you  show  fruits  of  quarrel  and  of  wrath  1 
Come,  let's  in  with  ipy  Lord  of  Lisbon  here, 
And  put  all  conscience  into  one  carouse, 
Letting  it  out  again  as  we  may  live.* 

[JBxeunt  aU  except  Stuxelet. 
There  shall  no  action  pass  my  hand  or  sword. 
That  cannot  make  a  step  to  gain  a  crown ; 
No  word  shall  pass  the  office  of  my  tongue. 
That  sounds  not  of  affection  to  a  crown ; 
No  thought  have  being  in  my  lordly  breast, 
That  works  not  every  way  to  win  a  crown  : 
Deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  shall  all  be  as  a 

king's; 
My  chiefeet  company  shall  be  with  kings ; 
And  my  deserts  shall  counterpoise  a  king's  : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  look  to  be  a  king  ? 
I  am  the  Marquis  now  of  Ireland  made. 
And  will  be  shortly  King  of  Ireland: 
King  of  a  mole-hillf  had  I  rather  be. 
Than  tho  richest  subject  of  a  monarchy. 
Huff  it,  brave  mind,  and  never  cease  t'aspire, 
Before  thou  reign  sole  king  of  thy  deshre.     [Exit, 


SCENE  IIL 
Bute}'  tht  Moor,  Calipous,  their  Son,  2ar£0,  and  anotJia: 

The  Moor,  Where  art  thou,  boy?    Where  is 
Calipolis  1 
0  deadly  wound  that  passeth  by  mine  eye. 
The  fatal  poison^  of  my  swelling  heart ! 
0  fortune  constant  in  unconstancy  I 
Fight  earthquakes  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 
And  eastern  whirlwinds  in  the  hellish  shades  ! 
Some  foul  contagion  of  th'  infected  heaven 
Blast  all  the  trees,  and  in  their  cursM  tops 
The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owl 
Breed,  and  become  forc-tel]er8§  of  my  fall. 
The  fatal  ruin  of  my  name  and  me  ! 

*  a«  ire  iiiay  live']  i.  e.  as  we  may  be  live  or  Ilef,->i.o. 
willing,  inclined. 

f  King  of  a  viole-hiU,  Ac.]  So  be  told  Elizabeth.  Bee 
prefktory  matter  to  this  play,  p.  418. 

t  poiMii]  The  4to.  "priBon." 

f  fore-tetlerti]  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  the  fourth  act  of  The 
Poetfttier,  quotes  In  ridicule  some  lines  fh>m  this  speech, 
reads  *'  fore-nmners. "  See  Oifford's  edition  of  his  Works, 
ToL  ii.  p.  463. 
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Addcrfi  and  Berpente  hiss  at  my  disgrace, 
And  wound  the  earth  wi  th  ooguish  of  their  stings ! 
Now,  Ahdelmelec,  now  tritimph  in  Fess ; 
Fortune  hath  made  thee  King  of  Barbary. 

Calip,  Aka,  my  lord,  what  boot  theso  huge  , 
exclaims 
T*  advantage  us  in  this  distress'd  estate  ? 
O,  pity  our  perplez'd  estate,  my  lord. 
And  turn  all  curses  to  submiss  complaints, 
And  those  complaints  to  acflons  of  relief ! 
I  faint,  my  lord ;  and  naught  may  cursiug  plaints 
Refresh  the  fading  substance  of  my  life. 

The  Moor.  Faint  all  the  world,  consume  and 
be  accursed, 
Since  my  state*  faints  and  is  aocurs'd. 

Calip,  Tet  patience,  lord,  to  conquer  sorrows  bo. 

The  Moor.  What  patience  is  for  him  that  lacks 
his  crown  1 
There  is  no  patience  where  the  loss  is  such : 
The  shame  of  my  disgrace  hath  put  on  wings, 
And  swiftly  flies  about  this  earthly  ball. 
Car^st  thou  to  live,  then,  fondf  Calipolis, 
When  he  that  should  give  essence  to  thy  soul, 
He  on  whose  glory  all  thy  joy  should  stay, 
Is  soul-less,  glory4ets,  and  desperate. 
Crying  for  battle,  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Rather  than  calling  for  relief  or  life  f 
But  be  content,  thy  hunger  shall  have  end ; 
Famine  shall  pine  to  death,  and  thou  shalt  live: 
I  will  go  hunt  these  cursM  Bolitaries,^ 
And  make  the  sword  and  target  here  my  hound  [s] 
To  pull  down  lions  and  untamed  beasts.      [Exit. 

The  Moor* 8  Son.^  Tush,  mother,  cherish  your 
unhearty  soul, 
And  feed  'with  hope  of  happiness  and  ease ; 
For  if  by  valour  or  by  policy 
My  kingly  father  can  be  fortunate, 
We  shall  be  Jove's  commanders  once  again, 
And  flourish  in  a  three-fold  happiness. 

Zareo.  His  majesty  hath  sent  Sebastian, 
The  good  and  harmless  King  of  Portugal, 
A  promise  to  resign  the  royalty 
And  kingdom  of  Morocco  to  his  hands ; 
And  when  this  haughty  offer  takes  effect. 
And  works  affiance  in  Sebastian, 
My  gracious  lord,  wam'd  wisely  to  advise, 
I  doubt  not  but  will  watch  occasion. 
And  take  her  fore-top  by  the  slenderest  hair. 
To  rid  us  of  this  miserable  life. 


*  Sinet  my  itotf,  &c.]  An  Imperfect  line. 
^  /<m<ij  1. «.  foolish. 
t  tolitaritf]  i.  e.  deserts. 

§  The  Mfwr't  tmi]  The  4to.  *'  Hah."— Soc  note  *,  p.  424, 
first  coL 


The  Mooi'e  Son,  Good  madam,  cheer  joonelf : 
my  father's  wise ;  * 
He  can  submit  himself  and  live  below, 
Make  show  of  friendship,  promise,  tow,  and  strcar. 
Till,  by  the  virtue  of  his  fair  pretence, 
Sebastian  trusting  his  integrity, 
He  makes  himself  possessor  of  such  firuiU 
As  grow  upon  such  great  advantages. 

CaUp,    But  more  dishonour  hangs  on   aoch 
misdeeds 
Than  all  the  profit  their  return  can  bear : 
Such  secret  judgments  have  the  heavens  impos'i 
Upon  the  droopmg  state  of  Barbary, 
As  publio  merits  in  such  lewdf  attempt* 
Have  drawn  with  violence  upon  our  heads. 

Rc-tnitr  Ike  Hoor,  vUh  a  puu  t^JUih  upon  kU  mford.  I 

Tfte  Moor.^  Hold  thee,  Calipolis^  feed,  and  faint 
no  more ; 
This  flesh  I  forced  from  a  lioness, 
Meat  of  a  princess,  for  a  princess  meet : 
Learn  by  her  noble  stomach  to  esteem 
Penury  plenty  in  extremest  dearth  ; 
Who,  when  she  saw  her  foragement  berefl, 
Pin'd  not  in  melancholy  or  chUdish  fear. 
But  as  brave  minds  ore  strongest  in  extremes. 
So  she,  redoubliogi  her  former  force. 
Ranged  through!]  the  woods,  and  rent  the  breed- 
ing vaults 
Of  proudest  savages  to  save  herself. 
Feed,  then,  and  faint  not,  fair  Calipolis ;  *[ 
For  rather  than  fierce  famine  shall  prevail 
To  gnaw  thy  entrails  with  her  thorny  teeth. 
The  conquering  lioness  shall  attend  on  thee^ 
And  lay  huge  heaps  of  slaughtered  earcaasea. 
As  bulwarks  in  her  way,  to  keep  her  back. 
I  will  provide  thee  of  a  princely  osprey, 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  pools,** 

•  tf  j«]  Corrected  by  Walker,  Crit.  Exaut,  of  tht  ttxt  •»/ 
SkakeBptttrty  Ac,  vol.  ii.  p.  S99.— The  4 to.  "  wife.** 

t  lewil\  i.  e.  vile,  wicked. 

I  Rt-mter  Ou  Moor,  with  a  pitet  of  fUth  ii/>on  \a  Mt«r>fl 
The  4  to.  has  "Euter  Muly  Mahamet  with  lynns  flesh 
vpon  hlB  sworde'*;  which  the  following  speech  thowv 
to  bo  wrong:— the  ** flesh**  was  not  *' lion's floah,*"  Imt 
flesh  forced  from  the  mouth  of  a  lioness. 

§  r<(?oi/Wtwj7]  A  trisyllable. 

il  tlirongK\  The  4 to.  ••thorough." 

^  f«(i,  titm,  amf  faint  not,  fair  M\f)eKi\  T!ie  ra^fcr 
need  scai^oly  bo  remiodod  that  Shakespeare  ndkuln 
this  liuc  and  tho  last  Hdo  but  one  of  the  aceae,  lu  ii»c 
rants  of  Pistol,  Iltnry  IV,  Part  &ic.,  act  ii.  sc  4,— 

"Then  food,  and  bo  fiit,  my  fair  CalipolbL** 
**  That  at  the  Jlieth  ottr  JUh  in  pocl*t  &c.]  The  oopvry 
w;ia  said  to  have  tho  jrawer  of  fasctnatisg  the  fish  on 
wliich  it  preyed. 
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The  fish  shall  torn  their  gliatering  bellies  up, 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all : 
Jove's  stately  bird  with  wide^command ing  wings 
Shall  hover  still  about  thy  princely  head, 
And  beat  down  fowl  by  shoals  into  thy  lap  : 
Feed,  then,  and  faint  not,  fair  Calipolis. 

Calip*  Thanks,  good  my  lord,  and  though  my 
stomach  be 
Too  queasy  to  digest*  such  bloody  meat, 
Yet,  strength  I  it  with  virtue  of  my  mind, 
I  doubt  no  whit  but  I  shall  live,  my  lord. 

The  Moor,  Into  the  shades,  then,  fair  Calipolis, 

And  make  thy  son  and  negroes  here  good  cheer : 

Feed  and  be  fat,  that  we  may  meet  the  foe 

With  strength  and  terror,  to  revenge  our  wrong. 

[Bxevmt. 


SCENE  IV. 
Bnter  EiKO  BsBASTfAN,  the  DuKi  or  Avkbo,  the  Duke  or 

BaBCBLG^  LSWB9  DB  BILTA,  CHBI8T0PH£B0  db  Ta- 

VBRA,  otul  Attendants. 

jr.  Seb,  Call  forth  those  Moors,  those  men  of 
Barbary, 
That  came  with  letters  from  the  King  of  Fess. 

The  Moorish  AmbassAdors  art  hrovghi  in  by  an  Attendant 

Te  warlike  lords,  and  men  of  chivalry, 
Honourable  ambassadors  of  this  high  regent. 
Hark  to  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal. 
These  letters  sent  from  your  distress^  lord, 
Tom  from  his  throne  by  Abdelmelec's  hand, 
Strengthen'd  and  rais'd  by  furious  Amurath, 
Import  a  kingly  favour  at  our  hands, 
For  aid  to  re-obtain  his  royal  seat. 
And  place  his  fortunes  in  their  former  height. 
For  'quits!  of  which  honourable  arms, 
By  these  his  letters  he  doth  firmly  vow 
Wholly  to  yield  and  to  surrender  up 
The  kingdom  of  Moroccus  to  our  hands, 
And  to  become  to  us  contributary ; 
And  to  content  himselfh  with  the  realm  of  Fess. 
These  lines,  my  lords,  writ  in  extremity. 
Contain:^  therefore  but  during  fortune's  date ; 
How  shall  Sebastian,  then,  believe  the  same  1 
Fint  Amib.  yioeroys,^  and  most  Christian  king 
of  Portugal, 


•  digeH}  The  4to.  has  ''diigMt"  Bee  note  f,  p  199, 
flntooL 

t  him»e{f]Qj.  "him"? 

t  Contain]  If  not  a  miqprlnt,  moans— Rettraln :  but 
sorely  there  to  some  oormptlon  here. 

I  Vitero^t}  qj,  it  tightl 


To  satisfy  thy  doubtful  mind  herein. 
Command  forthwith  a  blazing  brand  of  fire 
Be  brought  in  presence  of  thy  majesty ; 
Then  shalt  thou  see,  by  our  religious  vows 
And  ceremonies  most  inviolate, 
How  firm  our  sovereign's  protestations  are. 

A  brand  is  brought  in  by  an  Attendant. 

Behold,  my  lord,  this  binds  our  faith  to  thee : 
In  token  that  great  liuly  Mahamet's  hand 
Hath  writ  no  more  than  his  stout  heart  allows. 
And  will  perform  to  thee  and  to  thine  heir^ 
We  offer  here  our  hands  into  this  flame ; 
And  as  this  flame  doth  fasten  on  this  flesh, 
So  firom  our  souls  we  wish  it  may  consume 
The  heart  of  our  great  lord  and  sovereign, 
Muly  Kahamet  King  of  Barbary, 
If  his  intent  agree  not  with  his  words  ! 

K.  Seb,  These  ceremonies  and  protestations 
Sufficeth  us,  ye  lords  of  Barbary, 
Therefore  return  this  answer  to  your  king : 
Assure  him  by  the  honour  of  my  crown. 
And  by  Sebastian's  true  unfeignM  faith. 
He  shall  have  aid  and  succour  to  recover, 
And  seat  him  io,  his  former  empery. 
Let  him  rely  upon  our  princely  word : 
Tell  him  by  August  we  will  come  to  him 
With  such  a  power  of  brave  impatient  minds. 
As  Abdelmelec  and  great  Amurath 
Shall  tremble  at  the  strength  of  Portugal. 

Fint  Amb,  Thanks*  to  the  renownM  King  of 
Portugal, 
On  whose  stout  promises  our  stata  depend  [s]. 

K,  S^.  Barbarians,  go  gladt  your  distressed 
king, 

And  say  Sebastian  lives  to  right  his  wrong. 

[Exeunt  Ambaaaadors. 
Duke  of  Avero,  call  in  those  Englishmen^ 
Don  Stukeley,  and  those  captains  of  the  fleets 
That  lately  landed  in  our  bay  of  Lisbon. 
Now  breathe,  Sebastian,  and  in  breathing  blow 
Some  gentle  gale  of  thy  new-formed  joys. 
Duke  of  Avero,  it  shall  be  your  charge 
To  take  the  muster  of  the  Portugals, 

And  bravest  bloods  of  all  our  country.lt 

[Exit  DuKi  ov  ArsBO. 
Lewes  de  Silva,  you  shall  be  despatch'd 
With  letters  unto  Philip  King  of  Spain : 
Tell  him  we  crave  his  aid^in  this  behalf; 

*  Thanks,  &c.]  This  line  is  to  be  read  thus,— 

*'  Thanks  to  th'  renownM/'  tc. 

t  Barbarians,  go  glad,  to.]  Qy.  "Go  glad,  Barbarians^" 
&o.? 
t  country]  A  triiqrllable  here. 
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I  know  our  brother  Philip  niU*  deny 
His  fatherance  in  this  holy  Christian  war. 
Duke  of  Baroeles,  as  thy  aocesiorB 
Hare  always  loyal  been  to  Portogal, 
So  now,  in  honour  of  thy  toward  youth. 
Thy  charge  shall  be  to  Antwerp  speedily. 
To  hire  us  mercenary  men-at-arms : 
Promise  them  princely  pay ;  and  be  thoa  sure 
Thy  word  is  oun, — Sebastian  speaks  the  word. 

Chriaio,  I  beieech  your  msjesty,  employ  me  in 
this  war. 

K.  Seb.    Christopher  de  TaTera,  next  unto 
myself. 
My  good  HephsBstion,  and  my  bedfellow,t 
Thy  cares  and  mine  shall  be  alike  in  this. 
And  thou  and  I  will  live  and  die  together. 

JK^«nto•  the  Dnai:  or  Arrao,  with  the  IiUh   Bishop, 
Btuxelkt,  Josa%  Hncuixa^  and  others. 

And  now^t  braye  Knglishmen,  to  you 

Whom  angry  storms  hare  put  into  our  bay ; 

Hold  not  your  fortune  e*er  the  worse  in  this : 

We  hold  our  strangers'  honours  in  our  hand. 

And  for  distresskl  frank  and  free  relief. 

Tell  me,  then,  Stukeley,  for  that's  thy  name  I  trow, 

Wilt  thou,  in  honour  of  thy  country's  fame;, 

Hazard  thy  person  in  this  braye  exploit. 

And  follow  us  to  fruitful  Barbary, 

With  these  six    thousand    soldiers   thou    hast 

brought. 
And  choicely  plck'd  through  wanton  Italy  ? 
Thou  art  a  man  of  gallant  personage, 
Proud  in  thy  looks,  and  ftmious  eyery  way : 
Frankly§  tell  me,  wilt  thou  go  with  me ! 

Stitl-e,  Courageous  king,  the  wonder  of  my 
thoughts,  II 
And  yet,  my  lord,  with  pardon  understand, 
Myself  and  these  whom  weather  hath  enforc'd 
To  lie  at  road  upon  thy  gracious  ooost. 
Did  bend  our  course  and  made  amun  for  Ireland. 

jr.  Seb.  For  Ireland,  Stukeley,  (thou  mak'st  me 
wonder  muoh,)1I 
With  seyen  ships,  two  pinnaces,  and  six  thousand 
menf 

•  niit\  1.  e.  will  not 

t  beifaicw]  We  must  remembor  that  formerly  the 
outtom  of  men  deepixig  together,  and  terming  eaoh  other 
bec(/dlow,  was  very  oommtm.  Princes  need  ooosdoDally 
to  admit  their  fiirourite  noblemen  or  gentlemen  to  the 
high  honour  of  sharing  their  beds. 

{  And  nov,  Ac]  Something  wanting  in  this  line. 

f  Prankty]  Qy.  is  this  word  a  trisyllable  here  ?  or  did 
Peele  write  "  Now./WiiiHy,"  &c.  ? 

II  thouf^tt]  After  this  a  line  at  least  has  evidently 
dropt  oat 

%  thou  maS^tt  me  mmder  mudi]  The  4to.  **thou  m!a- 
takst  me  wonderous  much.** 


I  tell  thee^  Stukeley,  they  are  far  too  weak 
To  violate  the  Queen  of  Ireland's  right ; 
For  Ireland's  Queen  commandeth  England's  force. 
Were  every  ahip  ten  thousand  on  the  seas, 
Mann'd  with  the  strength  of  all  the  eoatem  kin^ 
Conveying  all  the  mouarohs  of  the  world, 
V  invade  the  island  where  her  highness  rMgns, 
'Twere  all  in  vab,  for  heavens  and  destinies 
Attend  and  wait  upon  her  majesty. 
Sacred,  imperial,  and  holy  is  her  seat. 
Shining  with  wisdom,  love,  and  mightineas : 
Nature  that  every  thing  imperfect  made. 
Fortune  that  never  yet  was  constant  found, 
Time  that  defkceth  every  golden  show, 
Dare  not  decay,  remove,  or  her  impair ;  * 
Both  nature,  time,  and  fortune,  all  agree. 
To  bless  and  serve  her  royal  miyesty. 
The  wallowing  ocean  hems  her  round  about ; 
Whose  raging  floods  do  swallow  up  her  foe% 
And  on  the  rooks  their  ships  in  pieces  split, 
And  even  in  Spain,  where  all  the  traitors  danoo 
And  play  themselves  upon  a  sunny  day, 
Securely  guard  the  west  part  of  her  isle  ; 
The  south  the  narrow  Britalu-sea  begirts. 
Where  Neptune  sits  in  triumph  to  direct 
Their  course  to  hell  that  aim  at  her  disgrace  ; 
The  German  seas  alongst  the  cast  do  run. 
Where  Venus  banquets  all  her  water>nymphf , 
That  with  her  beauty  glancing  on  the  waves 
Diatains  the  cheekf  of  fur  Proserpina. 
Advise  thee^  then,  proud  Stukeley,  ere  thou  pass 
To  wrong  the  wonder  of  the  highest  Qod ; 
Sith  danger,  death,  and  hdl  do  foUow  thee, 
Thee,  and  them  all,  that  seek  to  danger  her. 
If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  thou  aim'st» 
Then  follow  me  in  holy  Christian  wars, 
And  leave  to  seek  thy  country's  overthrow. 

Stvke.  Rather,  my  lord,  let  me  admire  these 
Than  answer  to  your  firm  objections.        [worde^ 
His  Holiness  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
Hath  made  us  four  the  leaders  of  the  rest : 
Amongst  the  rest,  my  lord,  I  am  but  one ; 
If  they  agree,  Stukeley  will  be  the  first 
To  die  with  honour  for  Sebastian. 

*  her  impair]  The  4to.  "  be  Impure." 

t  i>MfaiiufA«eAttit,Ao.]i.e.8oexoelsastothrowaslala 
on,  sullies  by  contrast,  the  cheek,  Ac.  In  the  pvoeediog 
play,  see  p.  412,  aec  ooL,  '*  ttAin'd  **  oecuiv  with  the  bssm 
meaning.— The  4to.  has  "Disdaines  the  cheoke,**  A«l  ; 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  vainly  attempts  to  detaid 
and  explain,  Oewt.  Mag  for  Feby.,  ]833»  p.  109.  (The 
old  copies  of  Shakespeare's  PericUe  have,  by  a  likis 
mistake,— 

"She  did  ditdaine  my  ohllde ^  Aa— Act  Ir.  se.  S.) 

On  reconsidering  the  passsge,  I  am  not  mm  but  that  we 
ought  to  read  "  their  beauty  "  and  "  Distain  tkt<ketk,^i». 
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JT.  Sdf.  Tell  me,  lord  bishop,  captains,  tell  mc, 
oil. 
Are  you  content  to  leave  this  enterprise 
Against  your  country  and  your  oountiymen, 
To  aid  Mohamet  King  of  Barbary  f 

BUIl  To  aid  Hahamet  King  of  Barbary, 
'Tis  'gainst  our  vows,  great  King  of  Portugal 

K,  Sdt.  Then,  captains,  what  say  you  ? 

/on.  I  say,  my  lord,*  as  the  bishop  said. 
We  may  not  turn  from  conquering  Ireland. 

fferc  Our  country  and  our  countrymen  will 
condemn 
Us  worthy  of  death,t  if  we  neglect  our  vows. 

JT.  5Se&.    Consider,    lords,    you   are    now    in 
Portagal, 


And  I  may  now  dispose  of  you  and  yours : 
Hath  not  the  wind  and  weather  given  you  up. 
And  made  you  captives  at  our  royal  will  1 

Jon,  It   hath,    my   lord,    and   willingly   we 
yield 
To  be  commanded  by  your  majesty ; 
But  if  you  make  us  voluntary  men, 
Our  course  is  then  direct  for  Ireland. 

K,  Seb.  That  course  will  we  direct  for  Barbary. — - 
Follow  me,  lords :  Sebastian  leads  the  way 
To  plant  the  Christian  faith  in  Africa. 

Stiike,  Saint  Qeorge  for  England  I  and  Ireland 

now  adieu, 

For  here  Tom  Stukeley  shapes  his  course  anew. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SrUtr  the  Presentor. 
Lo,  thus  into  a  lake  of  blood  and  gore 
The  brave  courageous  King  of  Portugal 
Hath  drench'd  himself,  and  now  prepares  amain 
With  sails  and  oars  to  cross  the  swelling  seas. 
With  men  and  ships,  courage  and  caDnon*shot, 
To  plant  this  cursM  Moor  in  fatal  hour; 
And  in  this  Catholic  caused  the  King  of  Spain 
Is  call*d  upon  by  sweet  Sebastian, 
Who  surfeiting  in  prime  time  of  his  youth 
Upon  ambitious  poison,  dies  thereon. 
By  this  time  is  the  Moor  to  Tangier  come, 
A  city  'longing  to  the  Portugal ; 
And  now  doth  Spain  promise  with  holy  face, 
As  favouring  the  honour  of  the  cause, 
His  aid  of  arms,  and  levies  men  apace : 
But  nothing  less  than  King  Sebastian's  good 
He  means ;  yet  at  Sucor  do  Tupea 
He  met,  some  say,  in  person  with  the  Portugal, 
And  treateth§  of  a  marriage  with  the  king : 
But  'wore  ambitious  wiles  and  poisdn'd  eyes  I 
There  was  nor  aid  of  arms  nor  marriage. 
For  on  his  way  without  those  Spaniards 
King  Sebastian  went.  [Exit. 


*  UyrU]  A  dksy liable  here,  m  it  not  unfreqoently  la  in 
our  oiirly  poets :  so  agmln  in  aot  v.  so.  1  of  this  piny, 

"  Labour,  my  lordt,  to  renew  our  force 
Of  (kintlng  Moon,"  &o. 

And  see  Walker's  SkattMpear/i  Vert^fieatian,  dbc ,  p.  32. 
t  worthy  (^ikatk]  Qy.  ** worthy  death"! 
X  eouM]  The 4to.  ''case." 
f  trmteth]  Qy.  **tnatfld"? 


SCENE  I. 

Ento'  KiJfQ  8EBA.8TIAV.  Lords,  Lkwcs  db  Bilva,  and  th€ 
Ambaaaiidora  and  Legate  of  Spain, 

K.  Sth.    Honourable   lords,    ambassadors   of 
Spain, 
The  many  favours  by  our  meetings  done 
From  our  belov^  and  renowndd  brother, 
Philip  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,* 
Say  therefore,  good  my  lord  ambassador, 
Say  how  your  mighty  master  minded  is 
To  propagate  the  fame  of  Portugal. 

Firttt  Amb,  To  propagate  the  fame  of  Portugal, 
And  plant  religious  truth  in  Africa, 
Philip  the  great  and  puissant  king  of  Spain, 
For  love  and  honour  of  Sebastian's  name, 
Promiseth  aid  of  arms,  and  swears  by  us 
To  do  your  mi^esty  all  the  good  he  can, 
With  men,  munition,  and  supply  of  war, 
Of  Spaniards  proud,  in  king  Sebastian's  aid. 
To  spend  their  bloods  in  honour  of  their  Christ. 

Legate.  And  fiuther,  to  manifest  unto  your 
fflftjesty 
How  much  the  Catholic  king  of  Spahi  affects 
This  war  with  Moors  and  men  of  little  faith. 
The  honour  of  your  everlasting  praise, 
Behold,  to  honourf  and  enlarge  thy  name. 
He  msketh  offer  of  his  daughter  Isabel 


*  Ki»g  <^f  Spain]  Bomething  baa  dropt  out  here, 
f  The  honour  of  yowr  everlasting  praiMt 
Midd,  to  honour,  Ac]  Oorrupted. 
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To  link  in  marriage  witb  the  bniTe  Sebaatian ; 

And  to  enricb  Sebastian's  noble  wife, 

His  majesty  doth*  promise  to  resign 

The  titles  of  the  Islands  of  Moloocu8,t 

That  by  his  royalty  in  India^  he  commands. 

These  fayoofs  with  unfeignM  lore  and  zeal 

Yoweth  King  Philip  to  King  Sebastian. 

K,  Seb.  And  Qod  so  deal  with  King  Sebastian  s 

As  justly  he  intends  to  fight  for  Christ  1       [soul 

Nobles  of  Spain,  sith  our  renowned  brother, 

Philip  the  king  of  honour  and  of  zeal. 

By  you  the  chosen  orators  of  Spain§ 

The  offer  of  the  holds  he  makes 

Are  not||  so  precious  in  our  aooount, 

As  is  the  peerless  dame  whom  we  adore, 

His  daughter,  in  whose  loyalty  consists 

The  life  and  honour  of  Sebastian. 

As  for  the  aid  of  arms  he  promi'seth, 

We  will  expect  and  thankfully  receive, 

At  Cadiz,^  as  we  sail  alongst  the  coast. — 

Sebastian,  clap  thy  hands  for  joy, 

HonourM  by  this  meeting  and  this  match. — 

Gk>,  lords,  and  follow  to  the  famous  war 

Your  king ;  and  be  his  fortune  such  in  all 

As  he  intends  to  manage  arms  in  right. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Stokslbt  and  AfuXJur.** 

Stuke.  Sit  fast^  Sebastian,  and  in  this  work 
God  and  good  men  labom<  for  Portugal ! 
For  Spaiu,  disguising  with  a  double  face. 
Flatters  thy  youth  and  forwardness,  good  king. 
Philip,  whom  some  call  the  Catholic  king, 
I  fear  me  much  thy  faith  will  not  be  firm. 
But  disagree  with  thy  profession. 

Th€  other.  What,  then,  shall  of  those  ft  men 
of  war  become. 
Those  numbers  that  do  multiply  in  Spain  ? 

Stuke.  Spain  hath  a  yent  for  them  and  their 
supplies : 
The  Spaniard  ready  to  embark  himself, 
Here  gathers  to  a  head ;  but  all  too  sure 
Flanders,  I  fear,  shall  feel  the  force  of  Spain. 
Let  Portugal  fare  as  he  may  or  can, 
Spain  means  to  spend  no  powder  on  the  Moors. 

The  other.  If  kings  do  dally  so  with  holy  oaths. 
The  heavens  will  right  the  wrongs  that  they 
Philip,  if  these  forgeries  be  in  thee,         [sustain. 

•  €WA]Th6  4to.  "with." 

•f  Molocciui]  So,  I  believe,  Peele  wrote.  (In  my  former 
eda.  I  altered  the  name  to  "  Moluccas.") 

{  India]  Tho4to.  "ladAh." 

f  Bjf  you  the  chaeen  oratore  of  Sp€tin]  Hen  again  there 
in  some  omimion. 

II  The  offer  ....  Are  ne<]  See  note  If,  p.  170,  sec.  coL 

%  Cad\*\  The  4to.  here,  and  elsewhere,  "  Cardi*:* 

«»  Anfflhfr\  So  the  4to.  ft  ^om]  The  4to.  these." 


Assure  thee,  king,  'twill  light  on  thee  at  last ; 
And  when  proud  Spain  hopes  soundly  to  prorail. 
The  time  may  come  that  thou  and  thino  ahali  fqji 


SCENE  IL 

Bnier  Abdkucbuo,  Mult  Mabajcr  Sits,  A,«ouki> 
ZAaso,  am/  trails, 

Abdelm.  The  Portugal,  led  with  deceiving  hope, 

Hath  rais'd  his  power,  and  received  our  foe 

With  honourable  welcomes  and  regard, 

And  left  his  country-bounds,  and  hither  bends 

In  hope  to  help  Mahamet  to  a  crown. 

And  chase  us  hence,  and  plant  this  Kegro-Hoor, 

That  clads*  himself  in  coat  of  hammer*d  steel 

To  heave  us  from  the  honour  we  possessL 

But,  for  I  have  myself  a  soldier  beeni 

I  have,  in  pity  to  the  Portugal, 

Sent  secret  messengers  to  counsel  him. 

As  for  the  aid  of  Spain,  whereof  they  hop*d. 

We  have  despatch'd  oiir  letters  to  their  prince^ 

To  crave  that  in  a  quarrel  so  unjust, 

He  that  entitlM  is  the  Catholic  king, 

Would  not  assist  a  careless  Cliristian  prince. 

And,  as  by  letters  we  are  let  to  know, 

Our  offer  of  the  seven  holds  we  made 

He  thankfully  receives  with  all  oonditione. 

Differing  in  mind  [as]  &r  from  all  his  words 

And  promises  to  King  Sebastian, 

As  we  would  wish,  or  you,  my  lords,  deaira. 

Ar.  Zareo.  What  resteth,  then,  but  Abdelmeleo 

may 
Beat  back  this  proud  invading  Portugal, 
And  chAstise  this  ambitious  Negro-Mbor 
With  thousand   deaths  for  thousand    dam&M 

deeds? 
Abdelm,    Forward,    Zareo,    and    ye    manly 

Moors! — 
Sebastian,  see  in  time  unto  thyself : 
If  thou  and  thine  misled  do  thrive  amiM, 
QuiltlesB  is  Abdelmelec  of  thy  blood.      [£mnit 


I 


SCENE  ni. 

BHter  Don  ds  MBvrsxfl^  leith  Captains  an  J  eiken. 
De  Men,  Captain  [s]. 
We  have  receivkl  letters  from  the  king. 
That  with  such  vgns  and  arguments  of  love 


*  tlad*\  See  note  f,  p.  108,  see.  coL 
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We  entertain  the  King  of  Barbary, 

That  marcheth  toward  Tangier  with  his  men, 

The  poor  remainders*  of  those  that  fled  from 

Fees, 
When  Abdelmelec  got  the  glorious  day, 
And  staird  himself  in  his  imperial  throne. 

Sinl  Cap,  Lord  goTemor,  we  are  in  readiness 
To  welcome  and  receive  this  hapless  king, 
Chas*d  from  his  land  by  angry  Amurath ; 
And  if  the  right  rest  in  this  lusty  Moor, 
Bearing  a  princely  heart  unvanquishable, 
A  noble  resolution  then  it  is 
In  braTe  Sebastian  our  Christian  king, 
To  aid  this  Moor  with  his  yictorious  arms, 
Thereby  to  propagate  religious  truth, 
And  plant  his  springing  praise  In  Africa. 

Sec     Cap,    But    when     arrives    this    brave 
Sebastian, 
To  knit  his  forces  with  this  manly  Moor, 
That  both  in  one,  and  one  in  both,  may  join 
In  this  attempt  of  noble  consequence  ? 
Our  men  of  Tangier  long  to  see  their  king, 
Whose  princely  face,  that's  f  like  the  summei^s 

sun. 
Glads  all  these  hither  parts  of  Barbary. 

De   Men.    Captains,    he    cometh    hitherward 
amain, 
Top  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array  : 
The  twenty-sixth  day  of  June  he  left 
The  bay  of  Lisbon,  and  with  all  his  fleet 
At  Cadi£  happily  he  arrived  in  Spain 
The  eighth  of  July,  tarrying  for  the  aid 
That  Philip  King  of  Spain  had  promisdd : 
And  fifteen  days  he  there  remained  aboard. 
Expecting  when  this  Spanish  force  would  come, 
Nor  stept  ashore,  as  he  were  going  still. 
But  Spain,  that  meant  and  minded  nothing  leas, 
Pretends  a  sudden  fear  and  care  to  keep 
Uis  own  from  Amurath 's  fierce  invasion. 
And  to  excuse  his  promise  to  our  king ; 
For  which  he  storms  as  great  Achilles  erst 
Lying  for  want  of  wind  in  Aulis'  t  gulf. 
And  hoiseth  up  his  sails  and  anchors  weighs, 
And  hitherward  he  comes,  and  looks  to  meet 
This  manly  Moor  whose  case  he  undertakes. 
Therefore  go  we  to  welcome  and  receive, § 
With  cannon-shot  and  shouts  of  young  and  old, 
This  fleet  of  Portugals  and  troop  of  Moors. 

[ExfHnt. 

•  r/inain(Ur»l  Qy.  "  remaius  "  ? 

♦  thaft]  The  4to.  "  that." 

t  Jult*']  Tlw  4U).  »  AldesL"* 

f  receive]  The  4to.  "  roscue."    Compare,  in  the  socoud 
speech  of  this  scene,— 

**  To  iffilconu  and  recdvt  this  hapless  king/' 


SCENE   IV. 

Trumpets  Bound,  and  ehamben*  art  ditcharged^  within. 
Then  enter  Kiko  Sbbastiav,  the  DuKS  or  Avbro, 
Lord  Lodowick,  Stokklet,  die:  the  Moor,  Cau- 
POLIB,  thtir  Bon,  dee, 

K,  Seb.  Muly  Mahamet,  King  of  Barbary, 
Well  met,  and  welcome  to  our  town  of  Tangier, 
After  this  sudden  shock  and  hapless  war. — 
Welcome,  brave  Queen  of  Moors :  repose  thee 

here, 
Thou  and  thy  noble  son. — ^And,  soldiers  all. 
Repose  you  here  in  King  Sebastian's  town. — 
Thus  far  in  honour  of  thy  name  and  aid. 
Lord  Mahamet,  we  have  adventurdd. 
To  win  for  thee  a  kingdom,  for  ourselves 
Fame,  and  performance  of  those  promises 
That  in  thy  faith  and  royalty  thou  hast 
Sworn  to  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal ; 
And  thrive  it  so  with  thee  as  thou  dost  mean. 
And  mean  thou  so  as  thou  dost  wish  to  thrive ! 
And  if  our  Christ,  for  whom  in  chief  we  fight, 
Hereby  t'  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Christendom, 
Favour  this  war,  and,  as  I  do  not  doubt> 
Send  victory  to  light  upon  my  crest, 
Brave  Moor,  I  will  advance  thy  kingly  son, 
And  with  a  diadem  of  pearl  and  gold 
Adorn  thy  temples  and  enrich  thy  head. 

The  Moor,  O  brave  Sebastian,  noble  Portugal, 
Renown'd  and  honoured  ever  mayst  thou  be, 
Tritimpher  over  those  that  menace  thee  ! 
The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto,  with  his  mace 
Ding  down  my  soul  to  hell,  and  with  this  soul 
This  son  of  mine,  the  honour  of  my  house^ 
But  I  perform  religiously  to  thee 
That  I  have  holily  erst  undertaken  I 
And  that  thy  lords  and  captains  may  perceive 
My  mind  in  this  single  and  pure  to  be, — 
As  pure  as  is  the  water  of  the  brook, — 
My  dearest  son  to  thee  I  do  engage : 
Receive  him,  lord,  in  hostage  of  my  vow  ; 
For  even  my  mind  presageth  to  myself 
That  in  some  slavish  sort  I  shall  behold 
Him  dragg'd  along  this  running  river  shore^ 
A  spectacle  to  daunt  the  pride  of  those 
That  climb  aloft  by  force,  and  not  by  right 

The  Moot's  Son,  Nor  can  it  otherwise  befall  the 
man 
That  keeps  his  seat  and  sceptre  all  in  fear  ; 
That  wears  his  crown  in  eye  of  all  the  world^ 
Reputed  theft  and  not  inheritance. 
What  title,  then,  hath  Abdelmelec  here 
To  bar  our  father  or  his  progeny  ? 


*  ekamher$]  i.  e  small  pieces  of  cannon. 
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Right  royal  prince,  hereof  you  make  no  doubt. 
Agreeing  with  your  wholesome  Christian  laws : 
Help,  then,  courageous    lord,  with    hand  and 

aword, 
To  clear  hia  way,  whoso  lets*  are  lawless  men ; 
And  for  this  deed  ye  all  shall  be  renown'd, 
Renown'd  and  chronicled  in  books  of  fame, 
In  books  of  fame,  and  characters  of  brass, 
Of  brass,  nay,  beaten  gold :  fight»  then,  for  fame, 
And  find  th'  Arabian  Muly  Hamet  here 
Adventurous,  bold,  and  full  of  rich  reward. 
I^uke,    Brave  boy,  how  plain  this    princely 
mind  in  thee 
Argues  the  height  and  honour  of  thy  birth ! 
And  well  have  I  observ'd  thy  forwardness ; — 
Which  being  tendered  by  your  majesty. 
No  doubt  the  quarrel,  open'd  by  the  mouth 
Of  this  young  prince  unpartially  to  us, 


ICay  animate  and  hearten  all  the  host 
To  fight  against  the  devil  for  Lord  Mah&met. 
JT.  Seb.  True,  Stukeley ;  and  so  freshly  to  tny 
mind  wrong. 

Hath  this  young  prince  reduced*  his  father's 
That  in  good  time  I  hope  this  honour's  fire. 
Kindled  already  with  regard  of  right, 
Bursts  into  open  flames,  and  calls  for  wars. 
Wars,    wars,    to     plant     the     true-suoeeeding 

prince. — 
Lord  Mahamet,  I  take  thy  noble  son 
A  pledge  of  honour,  and  shall  use  him  so. — 
Lord  Lodowick,  and  my  good  Lord  of  Avero, 
See  this  young  prince  oonvey'd  safe  to  Hcesegon, 
And  there  accompanied  as  him  fitteth  be«t : 
And  to  this  war  prepare  ye  more  and  less. 
This  rightful  war,  that  Christiana'  Qod  will  ble«. 


ACT  IV. 


Enta'  (ht  Presenter. 
Now  hardened  is  this  hapless  heathen  prince. 
And  strengthenM  by  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
This  Moor,  this  murderer  of  his  progeny ; 
And   war  and  weapons  now,  and    blood    and 

death, 
Wait  on  the  counsels  of  this  cursdd  king ; 
And  to  a  bloody  banquet  he  invites 
The  brave  Sebastian  and  his  noble  peers. 

Jhtmb-show,    Enter  to  Ikt  bloody  banquet. 

In  fatal  hour  arriv'd  this  peerless  prince^ 
To  lose  his  life,  his  life,  and  many  lives 
Of  lusty  men,  courageous  Portugals, 
Drawn  by  f  ambitious  golden  looks. 
Let  fame  of  him  no  wrongful  censure  sound ; 
Honour  was  object  of  his  thoughts,   ambition 
was  his  ground.  [Exit. 


SCENE  I. 
Snirr  Abdrlmelbc,  CELVBm,  Aroerd  Zarro,  and  others. 

Abdelm.  Now  tell  me,  Celybin,  wliat  doth  the 
enemy  ? 


*  Ut^]  i.  e.  impediments. 

t  J>rown  by,  &c.J  Qy.  "  Drawn  hUhcr  by  ambition's 
golden  hooks "  ?  (In  the  4to.  "  Draicn "  is  spelt 
"Drawen":  but  even  if  wo  pronounce  it  as  a  dissyl- 
lable, the  metre  will  remain  imperfect.) 


Cel.   The  enemy,  dread  lord,  hath  lefl   the    | 
town 
Of  Arzil  with  a  thousand  soldiers  arm'd,  * 

To  guard  his  fleet  of  thirteen  hundred  sail ; 
And  mustering  of  his  men  before  the  walla,  ' 

He  found  he  had  two  thousand  armM  horse, 
And  fourteen  thousand  men  that  serve  on  foot. 
Three  thousand  pioners,t  and  a  thousand  coach- 
men, 
Besides  a  number  almost  numberless 
Of  drudges,  negroes,  slaves,  and  muleters,^ 
Horse-boys,  laundresses,  and  courtezans. 
And  fifteen  hundred  waggons  full  of  stuff 
For  noblemen  brought  up  in  delicate.  ' 

Abdelm.   Alas,  good  king,  thy  foresight   hath 
been  small, 
To  come  with  women  into  Barbary, 
With    laundresses,!    with    baggage,    and    with 

trash. 
Numbers  unfit  to  multiply  thy  host 
Cd.  Their  payment  in  the  camp  is  ptaua$ 
slow. 
And  victuals  scarce,  that  many  faiut  and  die. 


*  r<duc'd]  i,  e.  brought  back, 
t  pioneri]  See  note  t.  p.  164,  first  ool. 
t  mvltifrfi]  i.e.  muUterrg,    8o  in  Shak«9i)«aro*s ^ibl«»/ 
and  ClcoiHitrn^  act  iil.  so.  7, — 

"  Your  mariners  are  Muleter$,  reapers^  peofJe 
Ingroijtfl'd  by  swift  impreiM.'* 
§  laundref*ef]  The  4to.  "landrease.  * 
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Ahdtlm.  But  whither  marcheth  he  in  all  this 
haste  1 

Cel,  Some  think  he  *  marcheth  hitherward, 
And  means  to  take  this  city  of  Alcazar. 

Abdtlm,  Unto  Alcazar?  O  unoonstant  chance! 

CeL  The  brave  and  valiant  King  of  Portugal 
Quarters  his  power  in  four  battalions, 
Afront  the  which,  to  welcome  us  withal, 
Are  six  and  thirty  roaring-pieces  plac'd  : 
The  first,  consisting  of  light-armM  horse 
And  of  the  g^arrisons  from  Tangier  brought. 
Is  led  by  Aivaro  Peres  de  Tavero ; 
The  left  or  middle  battle,  of  Italians 
And  German  horsemen,  Stukeley  doth  command, 
A  warlike  Englishman  sent  by  the  Pope, 
That  vainly  ealls  himself  Marquis  of  Ireland ; 
Alonso  Aquilaz  conducts  the  third, — 
That  wing  of  German  soldiers  most  consists; 
The  fourth  legion  is  none  but  Portugals, 
Of  whom  Lodevico  Csasar  hath  the  chiefestf 

charge : 
Besides  there  stand  t  us  thousand  horse 
Bravely  attir'd,  prest  §  where  need  requires. 
Thus  have  I  told  your  royal  majesty 
How  he  is  plac'd  to  brave  us  in  the  fight  || 

Ahdtlm,  But  Where's  our  nephew,  Muly  Maha- 
metl 

CkU  He  marcheth  in  the  middle,  guarded  about 
With  full  five  hundred  harquebuze  ^  on  foot, 
And  twice  three  thousand  needless  arm^  pikes. 

At,  Zarto,  Great  sovereign,  vouchsafe  to  hear 
me  speak. 
And  let  Zareo's  counsel  now  prevail : 
Whilst  time  doth  serve,  and  that  these  Christians 

dare 
Approach  the  field  with  warlike  ensigns  spread, 
Let  us  in  hsate  with  all  our  forces  meet. 
And  hem  them  in,  that  not  a  man  escape  ; 
So  will  they  be  advis'd  another  time 
How  they  do  touch  the  shore  of  Barbary. 

Ahddm,  Zareo,  hear  our  resolution : 
And  thus  our  forces  we  will  first  dispose. 
Hamet,  my  brother,  with  a  thousand  shot 
On  horse-back,  and  choice  harquebuziers  all, 
Having  ten  thousand  with  **  spear  and  shield^ 

•  SutM  ikimk  Ac,  &«.]  Qy.  "  So^m  think,  my  lord,  A<^"  &c.  ? 

f  chuftft]  An  interpolation? 

t  B*9iil€i  tfurt  Hand,  AcJ  Mutilated. 

I  prtitt]  i.  e.  ready. 

It  to  brate  ui  in  thejlfiht]  The  4to.  "  to  bratu  hiajtoht." 

^  har^utOuzi[  la  here  (ae  Walker  notices,  SK(dt»peare'» 
Verfifieatwn,  he.,  p.  2€0)  a  plural.  (Spelt  in  the  4to. 
**  harvubuM**.) 

•*  ten  thousand  with,  Ac]  <)y.  *'  ten  thowand  foot  with," 
&c.  ? 


Shall  make  the  right  wing  of  the  battle  up ; 

Zareo,  you  shall  have  in  choice  the  left, 

Two    thousand    argolets*    and    ten    thousand 

horse; 
The  main  battle  of  harquebuze  on  foot, 
And  twenty  thousand  horsemen  in  their  troops. 
Myself,  environ'd  with  my  trusty  guard 
Of  janizaries,  fortunate  in  war,-f 
And  toward  Arzil  will  we  take  our  way. 
If,  then,  our  enemy  will  balk  our  force, 
In  God's  name  let  him,  it  will  be  his  best ; 
But  if  he  level  at  Alcazar  walls. 
Then  beat  him  back  with  bullets  as  thick  as 

hail, 
And  make  him  know  and  rue  his  oversight. 
That  rashly  seeks  the  ruin  of  this  land.   [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL 

Bnter  KnuQ  Szbastiav,  the  Duks  or  Atero,  Btukelxt, 
HSACULBB^  and  others. 

K,  Seb.    Why,  tell    me,  lords,  why  left  ye 
Portugal, 
And  cross'd  the  seas  with  us  to  Barbary ) 
Was  it  to  see  the  country  and  no  more. 
Or  else  to  fly !{:  before  ye  wero  assail'd  ? 
I  am  asham'd  to  think  that  such  as  you. 
Whose  deeds  have  been  renowned  heretofore. 
Should  slack  in  such  an  act  of  consequence : 
We  come  to  fight,  and  fighting  vow  to  die, 
Or  else  to  win  the  thing  for  which  we  came. 
Because  Abdelmelec,  as  pitying  us. 
Sends  messages  to  counsel  quietness. 
You  stand  amaz*d,  and  think  it  sound  advice, 
As  if  our  enemy  would  wish  us  any  §  good : 
No,  let  him  know  we  scorn  his  courtesy. 
And  will  resist  his  forces  whatsoe'er. 
Cast  fear  aside  :  myself  will  lead  the  way. 
And  make  a  passage  with  my  conquering  sword. 
Knee-deep  in  blood  of  these  accursed  Moors ; 
And  they  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me.|| 
Were  you  as  resolute  as  is  your  king. 
Alcazar  walls  should  fall  before  your  face. 
And  all  the  force  of  this  Barbarian  lord 
Should  be  confbunded,  were  it  ten  times  more. 

*  argolets]  See  note  t»  P-  42S,  sec.  col. 

t  foriunatt  in  war]  After  these  words  something  has 
dropt  out. 

tfljf]  The4to.  "slay." 

f  any]  Inserted  by  the  transcriber? 

II  And  they  that  love  my  hiifiour,  follow  me]  Resembles  a 
line  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  J II.,  act  lii.  sc.  4, — 

"  The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me." 
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Avero.  So  well  become  these  words  a  kingly 
mouth, 
That  are  of  force  to  make  a  coward  fight ; 
But  when  advice  and  prudent  foresight 
Is  joinM  with  such  magnanimity, 
Trophies  *  of  victory  and  kingly  spoils 
Adorn  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  his  fame. 

fferc.  We  have  descried  upon  the  mountain- 
tops 
A  hngy  f  company  of  invading  Moors ; 
And  they,  my  lord,  as  thick  as  winter^s  hail, 
Will  fall  upon  our  heads  at  unawares  : 
Best,  then,  betimes  t'  avoid  this  gloomy  storm ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  strive  with  such  a  stream. 

Enter  the  Moor. 

The  Moor.  Behold,  thrice-noble  lord,  unoall'd 

I  come 
To  counsel  where  necessity  commands ; 
Aud  honour  of  undoubted  victory 
Maikes  me  exclaim  upon  this  dastard  flight. 
Why,  King  Sebastian,  wilt  thou  now  foreslow,^ 
And  let  so  great  a  glory  slip  thy  hands  ? 
Say  you  do  march  uato  Tarissa  now. 
The  forces  of  the  foe  are  come  so  nigh. 
That  he  will  let  §  the  passage  of  the  river; 
So  unawares  you  will  be  forc'd  to  fight. 
But   know,    O    king,    and    you,    thrice-valiant 

lords. 
Few  blows  will  serve.    I  ask  but  only  this. 
That    with    your   power   you  march  into  the 

field ; 
For  now  is  all  the  army  resolute 
To  leave  the  traitor  helpless  in  the  fight, 
And  fly  to  me  as  to  their  rightful  prince. 
Some  horsemen  have  already  led  the  way, 
And  vow  the  like  for  their  companions  : 
The  host  is  full  of  tumult  aud  of  fear. 
Then  as  you  come  to  plant  me  in  my  seat. 
And  to  enlarge  your  fame  in  Africa, 
Now,  now  or  never,  bravely  execute 
Your  resolution  sound  and  honourable, 
And  end  this  war  together  with  his  life 
That  doth  usurp  the  crown  with  tyranny. 

jT.  Seb.  Captains,  you  hear  the  reasons  of  the 

king. 
Which  so  effectually  have  pierc'd  mine  eare, 
That  I  am  fully  resolute  to  fight ; 

•  Troikie*]  The  4 to.  "Troupes." 
t  kuffy]  8co  uotti  II,  p.  424,  soe.  ool. 
J  fortflow]  1  *.  delay. 
f  let]  i.  e.  hinder. 


And  who  refuaeth  now  to  follow  me. 
Let  him  be  ever  counted  cowardly. 
Avero.  Shame  be  his  share  that  flies  when 
kings  do  fight ! 
Avero  lays  his  life  before  your  feet. 
Stuke.  For  my  part^  lords,  I  cannot  sell  my 
blood 

Dearer  than  in  the  company  of  kings. 

[Exeunt  all  exeejit  the  Moor. 
ITie  Moor.    Now  have  I  set  theae  Portug&U 

a-work 
To  hew  a  way  for  me  unto  the  crown. 
Or  with  their  weapons  here  to  dig  their  *  graves. 
You  bastards  of  the  Night  and  Erebu8,t 
Fiends,  Furies,  hags  that  fight  in  beds  of  steel,^ 
Range    through    this    army    with   your    iron 

whips. 
Drive   forward    to    this    deed    this    Chnstian 

crew, 
And  let  me  triumph  in  the  tragedy, 
Though  it  be  seard  and  honoured  with  the  § 

blood 
Both  of  the  Portugal  and  barbarous  Moor. 
Ride,  Nemesis,  ride  in  thy  fiery  cart^ 
And  sprinkle  gore  amongst  these  men  of  war, 
That  either  party,  eager  of  revenge, 
May  honour  thee  with  sacrifice  of  death ; 
And  having  bath'd  thy  chariot-wheels  in  blood. 
Descend  and  take  to  thy  tormenting  hell 
The  mangled  body  of  that  traitoi^king 
That  scorns  the  power  and  force  of  Portugal : 

•  their tAdr]    The  4to.   "yuttr 


your. 


t  You  bast  ante  nf  the  Niffkt  and  Brehw,  tc  ]  The  4  to. 
"  Tou  dastards  o/'\  &e.— Oue  of  the  pasaag«s  which  may 
be  cited  as  going  far  to  prove  that,  In  the  opening  at 
Milton's  UAtlegro,— 

"Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom,**— 

"Cerberus  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  Srebue." 

X  Fiends,  Furie»,  hogt  thatflfffU  in  btdt  o/  •'erf,  Ac  ]  The 
4to.  **  Fiends^  Fairies,  hage,  Ac— This  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  to  support  the  reading  of  the  old  copi«s  in 
Bhakespeai-e's  Comedy  of  Errore^  act  iv.  so.  S. — 

"  A  fiend,  a/atry,  pHiloas  and  rough.**  Ac. : 
but,  even  supposiug  that  ** fairy"  may  stand  in  the  hue 
just  quoted,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  onntext  tJxat 
here  Pcele  must  have  written  "Funr*." — The  Rev.  J. 
Mitford,  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.,  183S.  p.  lOS,  remark*  oo 
the  present  passage;  "The  editor  very  properly  would 
substitute  '  Furiet*  for  '  Fairies ' ;  but  how  do  they  fiirht 
'  in  beda  of  steel '      We  propose  to  read, 

" '  Fiends.  Furies,  hsgs  that  fight  viih  hoU  of  Btee]«*  **~ 

a  most  wanton  alteration :  compare,  in  p.  A3&,  flnrt  o»L, 

"  whereas  they  Ue 
In  CAvo  as  dark  as  bell  and  hede  oftteet. 
The  Furies."  Ao. 

§  <A<]The4to.  "my." 
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Then  let  the  earth  diBCover  to  his  ghost 
Such  torturee  as  usurpers  feel  below ; 
Kack'd  let  him  be  in  proud  Izion's  wheel, 
Pin'd  let  him  be  with  Tantalus'  endless  thirst, 

« 

Prey  let  him  be  to  Tityus'*  greedy  bird. 
Wearied  with  Sbyphus'  immortal  toil : 


And  lastly  for  revenge,  for  deep  revenge. 

Whereof  thou  goddess  and  deviser  art, 

Damn'd  let  him  be,  danm'd,  and  condemn'd  to 

bear 
All  torments,  tortures,  plagues,  and  pains  of 

hell,  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  tht  Presenter. 

Ill  be  to  him  that  so  much  ill  bethinks ; 

And  ill  betide  this  foul  ambitious  Moor, 

Whose  wily  trains  with  smoothest    course  of 

speech 

Have  tied  and  tangled  in  a  dangerous  war 

The  fierce  and  manly  King  of  Portugal. 

[Lightninff  and  (hvnder. 

Kow  throw  the  heavens  forth  their  lightning- 
flames, 
And  thunder  over  Afric's  fatal  fields : 
Blood  will  have  blood,  foul  murder  scape  no 
8coui*ge. 

Enter  Fune,  like  an  angd,  and  hanffs  the  eromu 
upon  a  tree. 

At  last  descendeth  Fame,  as  Irist 

To  finish  fainting  Dido's  dying  life; 

Fame  from  her  stately  bower  doth  descend, 

And  on  the  tree,  as  fruit  new-ripe  to  fall, 

Placeth  the  crowns  of  these  unhappy  kiugs. 

That  erst  she  kept  in  eye  of  all  the  world. 

iHerethe  blatinff  itar. 

Kow  fiery  stars,  and  streaming  comets  blaze. 

That  threat  the  earth  and  princes  of  the  same. 

[Firewcrkt. 
Fire,  fire  about  the  axletree  of  heaven 
Whirls  round,  and  from  the  foot  of  Cassiope, 

In  fatal  hour,  consumes  these  fatal  crowns. 

[One  crcwnfeMe. 
Down  fidls  the  diadem  of  Portugal 

{The  other  crovnfaUe. 
The  crowns  of  Barbary  and  kingdoms  fall ;  % 
Ay  me,  that  kingdoms  may  not  stable  stand  ! 
And  now  approaching  near  the  dismal  day. 
The  bloody  day  wherein  the  battles  join, 
Honday  the  fourth  of  August,  seventy-eight, 

•  TUyus']  The4to.  "TUons." 

t  Jris\  Qy.  U  **IrU  "  a  trisyllable  here  f  or  has  a  word 
dropioutf 

t  The  erotffne  Cff  Bajtary  etnd  kingdoms  /a/2]  Qy.  "  The 
crown  0/  JBarharp  and  Morocco  falls  "  (the  word  *'  king- 
doms "  bsTlQg  crept  in  here  from  the  next  line)  ? 


The  sun  shines  wholly  on  the  parchM  earth,  • 
The  brightest  planet  in  the  highest  heaven. 
The  heathens,  eager  bent  against  their  foe, 
Give  onset  with  great  ordnance  to  the  war ; 
The  Christians  with  great  noise  of  cannon-shot 
Send  angry  onsets  *  to  the  enemy. 
Qive  ear,  and  hear  how  war  begins  his  song 
With  dreadful  clamours,  noise,  and  trumpets' 
Boimd.  [ExU. 


SCENE  I. 

AlarumSf  and  chambers  \  dischargtd,  within :  then  enter  to 
the  battle;  and  the  Moon,  who  form  Abdklhelbc's 
army,  fi,y. 

Skirmish  stiU  :  then  enter  Abdbucclec  in  his  chair,  Abosro 

Zabjbo,  and  train. 

Ahddm,  Say  on,  Zareo,  tell  me  all  the  news, 
Tell  me  what  Fury  rangeth  in  our  camp. 
That  hath  enforo'd  our  Moors  to  turn  their  backs; 
Zareo,  say  what  chance  did  bode  this  ill. 
What  ill  enforc'd  this  dastard  cowardice  ? 

Ar.  Zareo,  My  lord,  such  chance  as  wilful  war 
affords; 
Such  chances  and  misfortunes  as  attend 
On  him,  the  god  of  battle  and  of  arms. 
My  lord,  when  with  our  ordnance  fierce  we  sent 
Our  Moors  with  smaller  shot,  as  thick  as  hail 
Follows  apace,  to  chaige  the  Portugal ; 
The  valiant  duke,  the  devil  of  Avero, 
The  bane  of  Barbaxy,  fraughted  full  of  ire. 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  with  five  hundred 

horse. 
All  men-at-arms,  forward  and  full  of  might. 
Assaults  the  middle  wing,  and  puts  to  fiight 
Eight  thousand  harquebuzeij:  that  serv'd  on  foot. 
And  twenty  thousand  Moors  with  spear  and  shield,§ 
And  therewithal  the  honour  of  the  day. 

•  onsets]  Qy.  "  answers  "  ? 
t  chambers]  See  note  *,  p.  433,  sec.  col. 
X  harqueinae]  Bee  note  IT.  P-  485.  first  col. 
§  with  spear  and  Aield]  After  theee  words  a  line  seems 
to  be  wanting. 
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Abdtlm,  Ah,  Abdelmeleo,  dost  thou  live  to  hear 
This  bitter  procens  of  this  fint  attempt? — 
Labour,  my  lords,*  to  renew  our  force 
Of  fainting  Moors,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. — 
My  horse,  Zareo  ! — 0,  the  goal  is  lost, 
The  goal  is  lost  I— Thou  King  of  Portugal, 
Thrice-happy  chance  it  is  for  thee  and  thine 
That  heavenf  abates  my  strength  and  calls  me 

hence. — 
My  sight  doth  fail ;  my  soul,  my  feeble  soul 
Shall  be  releas'd  from  prison  on  this  earth  : 
Farewell,  -vain  world  1  for  I  have  play'd  my  part 

iDUi. 
A  long  tkirmitii :  and  then  enter  If  ult  Mahakbt  Setb. 

.  Muly    Mah.   Seth,    Brave   Abdelmelec,    thou 

thrice-noble  lord  t 
Not  such  a  wound  was  given  to  Barbary, 
Had  twenty  hosts  of  men  been  put  to  sword. 
As  death,  pale  death,  with  fatal  shfift  hath  given. 
Lo,  dead  is  he,  my  brother  and  my  king. 
Whom  I  might  have  reviv'd  with  news  I  bring ! 

Ar.  Zareo.  His  honours  and  his  types  he  hath 
Unto  the  world,  and  of  a  manly  man,  [resign'd 
Lo,  in  a  twinkling,^  a  senseless  stock  we  see  1 

Muly  Mah.  Seth.  You  trusty  soldiers  of  this 
warlike  king, 
Be  counselled  now  by  us  in  this  advice ; 
Let  not  hiB  death  be  bruited  in  the  camp, 
Lest  with  the  sudden  sorrow  of  the  news 
The  army  wholly  be  discomfited. 
My  Lord  Zareo,  thus  I  comfort  you ; 
Our  Moors  have  bravely  borne  themselves  in  fight, 
Likely  to  get  the  honour  of  the  day, 
If  aught  may  gotten  be  where  loss  is  such. 
Therefore,  in  this  apparel  as  he  died, 
My  noble  brother  will  we  here  advance, 
And  set  him  in  his  chair  with  cunning  props, 
That  our  Barbarians  may  behold  their  king, 
And  think  he  doth  repose  him  in  his  tent. 

Ar.  Zareo.  Right  politic  and  good  is  your  advice. 

MiUy,  Mah,  Seth.^  Go,  then,  to  see  it  speedily 
perform*  d. — 
[The  body  0/  Abdsuislk  i$ propped  up  in  his  chair. 
Brave  lord,  if  Barbary  recover  this, 
Thy  soul  with  joy  will  sit  and  see  the  fight. 

[Bxeunt.W 

*  lordi\  8eo  note  *,  p.  431,  first  col. 

t  heaven]  The4to.  "heauena." 

t  twinkling]  Qy.  "twluk"? 

I  Muly  Mah.  Seth.]  Not  In  the  4to. 

[|  Bxeunt]  No  chaug^  of  scene  is  supposed  here.    The 
dead  Abdelmelec  has  Just  been  "set  in  his  chair  with 
cunning  props " ;  and  presently  Huly  Hahamet  Beth, 
having  returned  vietorious,  addresses  the  body, — 
"  Now  hast  thou  sit  as  in  a  trance,  and  seen,"  Ac. 


Alarums  vithtH :  enter  to  the  Uutle :  amd  ike  Ckrietlaa* 
Jljf :  the  Duke  or  Avbbo  is  alatn.  Stosr  Kxjio  8x.- 
BAsn^M  and  Btukklxt. 

K.  Sa.  Seest  thou  not,  Stukeley,  O  Stnkelfly, 
seest  thou  not 
The  great  dishonour  done  to  Christeodom  f 
Our  cheerful  onset  crosa'd  in  springing  hop« ; 
The  brave  and  mighty  prince,  Duke  of  Avero, 
Slain  in  my  sight :  now  joy  betide  hia  ghost. 
For  like  a  lion  did  he  bear  himself ! 
Our  battles  are  all  now  disorder^, 
And  by  our  horsee^  strange  retiring-back 
Our  middle  wing  of  fooi-men  over-rode. 
Stukeley,  alas,  I  see  my  oversight ! 
False-hearted  Mahamet^  now,  to  my  oost, 
I  see  thy  treachery,  wam'd  to  beware 
A  face  BO  full  of  fraud  and  villany. 


Alarums  within^*  and  tkep  run  out,  and  two  set 

STtrxsLEr,  and  he  driws  them  m.     Tkem  enter  the 
Moor  and  his  Boy,  Jlying. 

The  Moor,  YillaSn,  a  horse  ! 

Boy.  Of  my  lord,  if  you  return,  yon  die  ! 

The  Moor.  Yillain,  I  say,  give  me  a  horse  to  fly. 
To  swim  the  river,  villain,  and  to  fly.    [BxU  Boy. 
Where  shall  I  find  some  unfrequented  place, 
Some  uncouth  walk,  where  I  m^  curse  my  fill. 
My  stars,  my  dam,  my  planets,  and  my  nuree^ 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth. 
All  causes  that  have  thus  oonspir'd  in  one. 
To  nourish  and  preserve  me  to  this  shame  I 
Thou  that  wert  at  my  birth  predominate. 
Thou  fatal  star,  what  planet  e'er  thou  be, 
Spit  out  thy  poison  bad,  and  all  the  ill 
That  fortune,  fate,  or  heaven,  may  bode  a  man. 
Thou  nurse  infortunate,  guilty  of  all. 
Thou  mother  of  my  life,  that  brougfat*st  me  foiili, 
Curs*d  mayst  thou  be  for  such  a  cursM  son  ! 
Curs'd  be  thy  son  with  every  curse  thou  hast  t 
Ye  elements  of  whom  consistB  this  clay, 
This  mass  of  flesh,  this  cursed  crazM  oorpie, 
Destroy,  dissolve,  disturb,  and  dissipate. 
What  water,  [fire,]  earth,  and  air  oongeai'd. 

Alarums  wiCAifi,  and  rt-enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  0,  my  lord, 
These  ruthless  Moors  pursue  you  at  the  heels, 
And  come  amain  to  put  you  to  the  sword  ! 

Th$  Moor,  A  horse,  a  horse,  villain,  a  hovie  ! 
That  I  may  take  the  river  straight  and  fly. 

Boy,  Here  is  a  horse,  my  lord,  * 

As  swiftly  pao'd  as  Pegasus ; 
Mount  thee  thereon,  and  save  thyself  by  flight. 

*  Alarums  within,  Ac.]  Bo  the  4eo.,  and  aninteUigiWy 
enough. 
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The  Moor.  Mount  me  I  will :  but  may  I  never 
The  river,*  till  I  be  reveng'd  [pass 

Upon  tby  soul,  accursed  Abdelmeleo  1 
If  not  on  earth  J  yet  when  we  meet  in  hell, 
Before  grim  Minos,  Rhadamanth,  and  JEacus, 
The  combat  will  I  crave  upon  thy  ghost. 
And  drag  thee  thorough  the  loathsome  pools 
Of  Lethe,  Styx,  and  fiery  Phlegethon.      lExeurU. 

Alarums  within:  rt-^Uer  STVKzi.Er  votunded,  followed  by 
Hercules  and  Jonas. 

Here.  Stand,  traitor,  stand,  ambitious  English- 
man, 
Proud  Stukeley,  stand,  and  stir  not  ere  thou  die. 
Thy  forwardness  to  follow  wrongful  arms, 
And  leave  our  famous  expedition  erst 
Intended  by  his  Holiness  for  Ireland, 
Foully  hath  here  betray'd  and  tied  us  all 
To  ruthless  fury  of  our  heathen  foe ; 
For  which,  as  we  are  sure  f  to  die, 
Thou  shalt  pay  satisfaction  with  thy  blood. 

SUtke,  Avaunt,  base  villains  !  twit  ye  me  with 
Or  infamy  of  this  injurious  warl  [shame 

When  he  that  is  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong 
Determines  battle  as  him  pleaseth  best. 
But  sith  my  staai  bode  me  this  tragic  end, 
That  I  must  periah  by  these  barbarous  Moors, 
Whose  weapons  have  made  passage  for  my  soul 
That  breaks  from  out  the  prison  of  my  breast ; 
Te  proud  malicious  dogs  of  Italy, 
Strike  on,  strike  down  this  body  to  the  earth. 
Whose  mounting  mind  stoops  to  no  feeble  stroke. 

Jon,  Why  suffer  we  this  Englishman  to  live  1 — 

[They  tUdb  Stukkuet. 
Villain,  bleed  on ;  thy  blood  in  channels  run. 
And  meet  with  those  whom  thou  to  death  hast 

done.  {Exeunt  Heboules  and  Jonab. 

Stuhe,  Thus  Stukeley,  slain  with  many  a  deadly 
Dies  in  these  desert  fields  of  Africa.  [stab. 

Hark,  friends ;  and  with  the  story  of  my  life 
Let  me  beguile  the  torment  of  my  death. 
In  England's  London,  lordings,  was  I  bom, 
On  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  the 

Thames. 
My  golden  days,  my  younger  careless  years. 
Were  when  I  touch*d  the  height  of  Fortune's 

wheel. 
And  liv'd  in  affluence  of  wealth  and  ease. 
Thus  in  my  country  carried  long  aloft^ 
A  discontented  humour  drave  me  thenoe 
To  cross  the  seas  to  Ireland,  then  to  Spain. 

*  Tht  rifvr,  t/o.  ]  This,  and  the  lost  line  but  one  of  the 
speech,  mutilated. 

t  ar«#irrr]  Qy.  *' ar*  all  now  irure  *V  or  "  ore  all  *iir«  " /» 
(for  "  #Kr<  "  is  froqaently  a  dissyllable.) 


There  had  I  welcome  and  right  royal  pay 
Of  Philip,  whom  some  call  the  Catholic  King  : 
There  did  Tom  Stukeley  glitter  all  in  gold. 
Mounted  upon  his  jennet  white  as  snow. 
Shining  as  Phoebus  in  King  Philip's  court : 
There,  like  a  lord,  famous  Don  Stukeley  liv'd, 
For  so  they  call'd  me  in  the  court  of  Spain, 
Till,  for  a  blow  I  gave  a  bishop's  man, 
A  strife  gan  rise  between  his  lord  and  me. 
For  which  we  both  were  banish'd  by  the  king. 
From  thenoe  to  Rome  rides  Stukeley  all  aflaunt : 
Receiv'd  with  royal  welcomes  of  the  Pope, 
There  was  I  grac'd  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
That  then  created  me  Marquis  of  Ireland. 
Short  be  my  tale,  because  my  life  is  short. 
The  coest  of  Italy  and  Rome  I  left : 
Then  was  I  made  lieutenant  general 
Of  those  small  forces  that  for  Ireland  went. 
And  with  my  companies  embark'd  at  Ostia.* 
My  sails  I  spread,  and  with  these  men  of  war 
In  fatal  hour  at  Lisbon  we  arriv'd. 
From  thence  to  this,  to  this  hard  exigent. 
Was  Stukeley  driven,  to  fight  or  else  to  die, 
Dar'd  to  the  field,  that  never  could  endure 
To  hear  God.  Mars  his  drum  but  he  must  march. 
Ah,  sweet  Sebastian,  hadst  thou  been  well  advis'd. 
Thou  mightst  have  manag'd  arms  successfully  1 
But  from  our  cradles  we  were  markM  all 
And  destinate  to  die  in  Afric  here. 
Stukeley,  the  story  of  thy  life  is  told ; 
Here  breathe  thy  last,  and  bid  thy  friends  fare- 
well : 
And  if  thy  country's  kindness  be  so  much, 
Then  let  thy  country  kindly  ring  tby  kuell. 
Now  go  and  in  that  bed  of  honour  die. 
Where  brave  Sebastian's  breathless  corse  doth  lie. 
Here  endeth  Fortune  rulet  and  bitter  rage; 
Here  ends  Tom  Stukeley 's  pilgrimage. t       [Diet, 

Re-enter  If ult  Maham irr  Bsth,  Aroerd  Zaeco,  and  train, 
with  drwnu  and  trumpetM. 

Muly  Mah,  Setk,  Retreat  is  sounded  through 
our  camp,  and  now 
From  battle's  fury  cease  our  conquering  Moors. 
Pay  thanks  to  heaven  with  sacrificing  fire, 
Alcazar,  and  ye  towns  of  Barbary. — 
Now  hast  thou  sit  as  in  a  trance,  and  seen. 
To  thy  soul's  joy  and  honour  of  thy  house, 
The  trophies  and  the  triumphs  of  thy  men, 

•  Ottia]  The  4to.  "Austria." 

t  Here  enddh  Fortune  rvle,  tc]  i.  e.  Here  Fortune 
endeth  rule,  Ac. :  but  perhaps  the  author  wrote  "  Here 
endeth  Fortune's  rtii^,"  ^e. 

t  StvikeUy'*  pibjHmage\  Qy.  *'  Stukeley' t  earthly  pffprinv- 
afft*'f 
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Great  Abdelmelec ;  and  the  god  of  kings 
Hath  made  thy  war  successful  by  thy  right, 
His  friends,*  whom  death  and  fates  have  ta'en 

from  thee. 
Lo,  this  was  he  that  was  the  people's  pride, 
And  cheerful  sunshine  to  his  subjects  all ! 
Now  have  him  hence,t  that  royally  he  may 
Be  buried  and  embalmed  as  is  meet. 
ZareOi  have  you  through  the  camp  proclaim'd 
As  erst  we  gave  in  charge  ] 

Ar.  Zareo,  We  have,  my  lord,  and  rich  rewards 
propos'd 
For  them  that  find  the  body  of  the  king ; 
For  by  those  guard  [s]  that  had  him  in  their  chaise 
We  understand  that  he  was  done  to  death. 
And  for  his  search  two  prisoners,  Portugals, 
Are  set  at  large  to  find  their  royal  king. 

Muly  Mah,  Seth.  But  of  the  traitorous  Moor 
you  hear  no  news 
That  fled  the  field  and  sought  to  swim  the  ford  ? 

Ar,  Zareo.  Not  yet,  my  lord;  but  doubtless 
Qod  will  tell 
And  with  his  finger  point  out  where  he  haunts. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth.  So  let  it  rest,  aud  on  this 
This  princely  corse,  [earth  bestow 

Till  further  for  his  funerals  we  provide. 

Ar.  Zareo.  From  him  to  thee  as  true-succeed* 
ing  prince. 
With  all  allegiance  and  with  honoui'^s  types, 
In  name  of  all  thy  people  and  thy  land. 
We  give  this  kingly  crown  and  diadem. 

Muly  Mah,  Seth,  We  thank  you  all,  and  as  my 
lawful  right, 
With  God*s  defence  and  yours,  shall  I  [it]  keep. 

Snter  ttco  FortugaU  vnth  the  body  €f  Kino  Ssbastian. 

Fir8t  Port  As  gave  your  grace  in  charge,  right 
royal  prince, 
The  fields  and  sandy  plains  we  have  survey'd. 
And  even  among  the  thickest  of  his  lords 
The  noble  King  of  Portugal  we  found, 
Wrapt  in  his  colours  coldly  on  the  earth. 
And  done  to  death  with  many  a  mortal  wound. 

Mulp  Mah.  Seth.  Lo,  here,  my  lords,  this  is 
the  earth  and  clay 
Of  him  that  erst  was  mighty  King  of  Portugal  ! — 
There  let  him  lie,  and  you  for  this  be  free 
To  make  return  from  heuce  to  Christendom. 
Snter  two  Peaaants,  vith  tfu  bodjf  0/  tJu  Moor. 

Firtt  Pecu.  Long  live  the  mighty  King  of  Bar- 
bary  I 

*  HU  friends,  to.]  Something  ia  wantiog  before  this 
line. 

f  Jfow  have  him  hence,  Ac]  But,  from  what  prraenUy 
followi,  It  would  wem  that  the  body  is  not  removed. 


1 


Muly  Mah.  Seth,  Welcome,  my  friend :  mhut 
body  hast  thou  there  I 

First  PeoM.  The  body  of  th*  ambitious  enezDy 
That  squandered  all  this  blood  in  Africa, 
Whose  malice  sent  so  many  souls  to  hell, 
The  traitor  Muly  Mahamet  do  I  bring, 
And  for  thy  slave  I  throw  him  at  thy  feet. 

Maly  Mah.  Seth.  Zareo,  give  this  man  a  rich 
reward; 
And  thankM  be  the  god  of  just  revenge, 
That  he  hath  given  our  foe  into  our  liands. 
Beastly,  unarmed,  slavish,  full  of  shame. — 
But  say,  how  came  this  traitor  to  his  end ! 

Firtt  Peat.  Seeking  to  save  his  life  by  shame- 
ful flight, 
He  mounteth  on  a  hot  Barbarian  horse, 
And  BO  in  purpose  to  have  pass'd  the  stream. 
His  headstrong  steed  throws  him  fi:x>m  out  his 

seat; 
Where,  diving  oft  for  lack  of  skill  to  swim. 
It  was  my  chance  alone  to  see  him  drown*d^ 
Whom  by  the  heels  I  dragg'd  from  out  the  pod. 
And  hither  have  him  brought  thus  fiFd  with  mu^i. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth,  A  death  too  good  for  such  a 
damnM  wretch : 
But  sith  our  rage  and  rigour  of  revenge 
By  violence  of  his  end  prevented  is. 
That  all  the  world  may  learn  by  him  t'  avoid 
To  hale  on  princes  to  injurious  war, 
His  skin  we  will  bo  parted  from  his  flesh, 
And  being  stiffen'd  out  and  stufiTd  with  straw,* 
So  to  deter  and  fear  the  lookers-on 
From  any  such  foul  fact  or  bad  attempt : 
Away  with  him  I 

[Rceunt  »om«  vitk  tht  bodp  t^ftki  ll«->or. 
And  now,  my  lord8,t  for  this  Christian  king : 
My  Lord  Zareo,  let  it  be  your  charge 
To  see  the  soldiers  tread  a  solemn  march. 
Trailing  their  pikes  and  ensigns  on  the  ground, 
So  to  perform  the  prince's  funerals.^ 

Here  endeth  the  tragical  hattU  of  Alcazar, 

*  ttvff'd  with  «eraw]  After  these  words  a  line  (sboat 
the  stuffed  skin  being  set  up  in  some  consploootts  pUoe) 
is  certidnly  wanting. 

t  lordi]  See  note  *   p.  431,  first  ooL 

I  the  yrxnct*»  funrraU]  In  the  two  earlier  eds.  of  Peele's 
WorkM  I  printed  **tht  princes'  /wieralM*\  with  a  note. 
"  i.  e.  of  Abdelmelec  and  Sebastian  "f—wronifly,  as  I  bare 
long  since  seen,  and  as  Walker  (In  his  reoeutlj  published 
Crit.  Exam.  ^  tht  text  of  Shaktaptare,  &<).,  voL  lit  p.  S49) 
points  out.  The  word  *  'funeraU"  was  formeriy  very  ofUa 
applied  to  the  fUnerol  rites  of  au  individual  (oompare, 
a  little  before  in  this  page,  "  his  fimerats  *' ) :  and  here 
' '  the  prince's  funeraU  "  are  the  funeral  rites  of  Sebastian  ; 
"for."  observes  Walker,  "the  body  of  Abdelmelee  wooLl 
naturally  be  reserved  for  more  solemn  obsequieo.'* 


THE    OLD    WIVES*    TALE. 


Th£  Old  Wiua  Tale.  A  pleoMtU  conceited  ComedU,  played  by  the  QietMi  MaUstia  playen.  WrUtm  hp  G.  P. 
PrinUd  at  London  by  John  Danter,  and  are  to  be  mid  by  Maph  Haneocke,  and  John  Hardie.  1595.  4to.  The  imprint 
at  the  end  \b  ; 

Printed  at  London  by  John  Banter,  for  Raph  Hancoche,  and  John  Hardie,  and  are  to  be  iolde  at  the  thop  oust  againat 
8amt  Qiles  hi*  Church  without  CripUQOte,    1595. 

Tht  Old  Wive^  Tale  had  sunk  into  complete  oblivion,  till  SteeTena  (see  Wooll's  L\fe  of  J.  WaHon,  p.  398) 
communicated  to  Reed  the  accoxmt  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  BiographUi  Dramatiea  ;  and  it  was  aflerwania 
more  particularly  deecribed  by  T.  Warton.in  hia  edition  of  Hilton's  Minor  Poems. 

"  This  very  scaroe  and  curious  piece  exhibits,  among  other  parallel  incidents*  two  Brothers  waoderini;  in  quest 
of  their  Bister,  whom  an  Enchanter  had  Imprisoned.  This  magician  had  learned  his  art  from  his  mother  Ueroe^ 
as  Comtis  had  been  instructed  by  his  mother  Circe.  The  Brothers  call  out  on  the  Lady's  name,  and  Echo  repUes. 
The  Enchanter  had  given  her  a  potion  which  suspends  the  powers  of  reason,  and  superinduces  oblivion  of  henelf. 
The  Brothers  afterwards  meet  with  an  Old  Man  who  is  also  skilled  in  magic ;  and  by  listening  to  his  sootksayings* 
they  recover  their  lost  Sinter.  But  not  till  the  Enchxmter's  wreath  had  been  torn  from  his  head,  his  sword 
wrested  fh)m  his  hand,  a  glass  broken,  and  a  light  extinguished.  The  names  of  some  of  the  characters  as 
Baorapant,  Chorebus,  and  others,  are  taken  Ax>m  the  Orlando  Fiirioso.  The  history  of  Meroe  a  witch,  may  be  seen 
in  '  The  xi.  Bookes  of  the  Golden  Asso,  containing  the  Metamorphosie  of  Lucius  Apuleixis  interlaced  with  sundrie 
pleasant  and  delectable  Tales,  Ac.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  William  Adllugton,  Lond.  1566.'  Bee 
Chap.  iii. .  '  How  Socrates  in  his  rotume  from  Macedony  to  Larissa  was  spoyled  and  robbed,  and  how  he  fell 
acquainted  with  one  Meroe  a  witch.'  And  Chap.  iv.  '  How  Meroe  the  witch  turned  divers  persons  into  miserable 
beasts.'  Of  this  book  there  were  other  editions  in  16T1,  1596, 1600.  and  1639.  All  in  quarto  and  the  black  letter. 
The  translator  was  of  University  College.  See  also  Apuleius  in  the  origiuaL  A  Meroe  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius, 
Bpigr.  xix.**  T.  Warton, — Milfon'a  Poant  upon  several  occaeione,  Ac.,  pp.  135-6.,  ed.  1791.  "There  i» another  cir- 
oumstance  in  this  play  taken  from  the  old  English  Apuleius.  It  is  where  the  Old  Man  every  night  is  transformed 
by  our  magician  into  a  bear,  recovering  in  the  daytime  his  natural  shape."  Id.  p.  576.  "  That  Milton  had  an  eye  on 
this  ancient  drama^  which  might  have  been  the  favourite  of  his  early  youth,  perhaps  it  may  be  at  least  affirmed 
with  as  much  credibility,  as  that  he  conceived  the  Paradisb  Lost  from  seeing  a  Mystery  at  Florence,  written 
by  Andreini  a  Florentine  in  1617,  entitled  Adamo."    Id.  p.  136. 

An  incident  similar  to  that  in  this  play  of  the  two  sisters  going  to  the  well  and  meeting  with  the  golden  head, 
is  to  be  found  (as  Mr.  T.  Rodd,  one  of  the  best-informed  of  booksellers^  observes  to  me,)  in  a  penny  history  called 
the  Tola  of  the  Three  Kinge  of  Colchettcr. 
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DEA.MATIS  PEBSONJ;. 


Bacrapant.* 

First  Brother,  named  Oaltpha. 

Second  Brother,  named  Trklsa, 

EUMENIDSS. 

ERKarua. 

Lampribcus. 

huanebamoo. 

CORKBUS. 

WioaxM. 

Churchwarden. 

Bexton. 

Ghost  of  Jack. 

Friar,  Harreet-men,  Furies,  Fiddlers,  Ac 

Dklia,  sister  to  Caltpha  and  Trklra. 
Yjenelia,  betrothed  to  Erbtub. 

Ce^ot^    1     daughters  to  Lampriscus. 
Hostess. 

Anno. 
FROLia 
Fantaotio. 
Clunch,  a  smith. 
Madob,  his  wife. 


*  Saerapant}  So  Peele  most  probably  chose  to  write  this  name :  but  the  proper  spelling  is  *'  Sacripant*'  ^as  in 
Ariosto). 
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THE    OLD    WIVES'    TALE. 


Enter  Aimc,  Frouo^  and  Faktastic. 
Ant.    How   DOW,    fellow  Frolic  1  *  what,    all 


amort  ?  f  doth  this  sadness  become  thy  madness  ? 
What  though  we  have  lost  our  way  in  the  woods  ? 
yet  never  hang  the  head  ds  though  thou  hadst  no 
hope  to  live  till  to-morrow ;  for  Fantastic  and  I 
will  warrant  thy  life  to-night  for  twenty  in  the 
hundred. 

Fro,  Antic,  and  Fantastic,  as  I  am  frolic 
franion^:  never  in  all  my  life  was  I  so  dead  slain. 
What,  to  lose  our  way  in  the  wood,  without 
either  fire  or  candle,  so  uncomfortable  1  0  calam  / 
0  terra  I  0  maria  I  0  Neptune  1 

Fan,  Why  makes  thou  it  so  strange,  seeing 
Cupid  hath  led  our  young  master  to  the  fair  lady, 
and  she  is  the  only  saint  that  he  hath  sworn  to 
serve? 

Fro,  What  resteth,  then,  but  we  commit  him 
to  his  wench,  and  each  of  us  take  his  stand  up  in 
a  tree,  and  sing  out  our  ill  fortune  to  the  tune  of 
"  0  man  in  desperation  "  ?  § 

Ant^  Desperately  spoken,  fellow  Frolic,  in  the 
dark :  but  seeing  it  falls  out  thus,  let  us  rehearse 
the  old  proverb ; 

"  Tkfbe  merry  men.i]  and  three  merry  men, 

And  three  merry  men  be  we ; 

I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground, 

And  Jack  sleeps  in  the  tree.'* 


•  Frolic]  The  4to.  (and  hero  only)  "  FranUcke." 

t  all  amoH]  More  properly  alamort^  i.  e.  dejected. 

X  franion]  i.  e.  idle  fellow  :  in  a  subeeqiient  scene 
Wiggen  eaya  that  Jack  was  "  the/rolie'itjranum  amoogst 
you." 

%  to  thf  tune  of  **  0  man  in  dtstpenxtion*'^  "By  this 
straw  aod  thrid,  I  sware  you  are  no  gentleman,  no  pro- 
per man*  no  honest  man,  to  make  me  sing,  0  man  in 
dapemtion."  Nash's  8wnm£r't  LaH  Will  and  Teeiamient, 
1000.  8ig.  E  3. 

H  Three  merry  men,  tc]  This  hallad  is  alluded  to  in 
Shakespeare's  ntdJth-Nif^t  Ad  VL  so.  S,  and  in  other  old 
pKys. 


Fan,  Hush  1  a  dog  in  the  wood,  or  a  wooden* 
dog  t  0  comfortable  hearing  I  I  had  even  as  lief 
the  chamberlain  of  the  White  Horsef  had  called 
me  up  to  bed. 

Fi'o,  Either  hath  this  trotting  cur  gone  out  of 
his  circuit,  or  else  are  we  near  some  village,  which 
should  not  be  far  off,  for  I  perceive  the  glim- 
mering of  a  glow-worm,  a  candle,  or  a  cat's  eye, 
my  life  for  a  halfpenny  ! 

Enter  Clukoh  with  a  lantern  and  candle. 

In  the  name  of  my  own  father,  be  thou  ox  or  ass 
that  appearesty  tell  us  what  thou  art 

Clanch.  What  am  I !  why,  I  am  Clunch  the 
smith.  What  are  you  f  what  make  you  in  my 
territories  at  this  time  of  the  night  I 

Ani.  What  do  we  make,  dost  thou  ask?  why, 
we  make  faces  for  fear ;  such  as  if  thy*  mortal 
eyes  could  behold,  would  make  thee  water  the 
long  seams  of  thy  side  slops,:}:  smith. 

Fro.  And,  in  faith,  sir,  uuless  your  hospitality 
do  relieve  us,  we  are  like  to  wander,  with  a 
sorrowful  heigh-ho,  among  the  owlets  and  hob- 
goblins of  the  forest.  Good  Vulcan,  for  Cupid '■ 
sake  that  hath  cozened  us  all,  befriend  us  as 
tbou  mayst ;  and  command  us  howsoever,  where- 
soever, whensoever,  in  whatsoever,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Cluneh.  Well,  masters,  it  seems  to  me  yon 
have  lost  your  way  in  the  wood  :  in  consideration 


*  wooden]  i.  e.  mad.  Let  xu  not  fail  to  oheerre  Fantas- 
tic's  precious  pun,  "a  dog  in  the  wood^  or  a  wooden 
[wood  in]  dog." 

t  the  White  Horee]  Was  douhtlees  well-known  to  our 
author :  *'  Geoiige  was  Invited  one  uight  by  certain  of  his 
friends  to  supper  at  the  White  Horfe  in  Friday  Street,'* 
Ac. :  see  among  Ptfle'e  Jteit  (appended  to  the  present 
volume)  the  Jest  **Uow  George  Kdped  kit  friend  to  a 
tupper." 

I  tide  dope]  i.  e.  long  wide  breeches  or  trousers 


whereof^  if  you  will  go  with  Clunoh  to  hia  cottage, 
you  shall  haTO  houae-room  and  a  good  fire  to  ait 
by,  although  we  have  no  bedding  to  put  you  in. 

AU,  O  blessed  smith,  0  bountiful  Clunch  ! 

Cluneh,  For  your  further  entertainment^  it 
shall  be  as  it  may  be,  so  and  so. 

lA  dog  barki  within. 
Hark  !*  this  is  Bal}  my  dog,  that  bids  you  all 
welcome  in  his  own  langxiage :  come,  take  heed 
for  stumbling  on  the  threshold. — Open  door, 
Madge;  take  in  guests. 

Smter  Hadok. 

Madge.  Welcome,  Clunch,  and  good  fellows  all, 
that  oome  with  my  good^man :  formy  good-man*s 
sake,  come  on,  sit  down :  here  is  a  piece  of  cheese^ 
and  a  pudding  of  my  own  making. 

Ant.  Thanks,  gammer:  a  good  example  for 
the  wives  of  our  town. 

Fro.  Qammer,  thou  and  thy  good-man  sit 
lovingly  together;  we  come  to  chat,  and  not  to 
eat. 

Clunck,  Well,  masters,  if  you  will  eat  nothing, 
take  away.  Come,  what  do  we  to  pass  away  the 
time  1  Lay  a  crab  in  the  fire  to  roast  for  lamb's- 
wooLf  What,  shall  we  have  a  game  at  trump  or 
Tufft  to  drive  away  the  time  1  how  say  you  1 

FaiH,  This  smith  leads  a  life  as  merry  as  a  king 
with  Madge  his  wife.  Sirrah  Frolic,  I  am  sure 
thou  art  not  without  some  round  or  other :  no 
doubt  but  Clunch  can  bear  his  part. 

Fro.  •Else  think  you  me  ill  brought  up :  so  set 
to  it  when  you  wilL  [They  ting. 


*  Hark !  ftc.]  Herd  the  audience  were  to  suppose  a 
change  of  scene, — that  the  stage  now  reprenented  the 
Smith's  cottage.  Bee  note  *,  p.  160,  fiiat  coL,  and  note  *, 
p.  237,  first  coL 

t  larnVt-vool]  A  drink  madeof  atzx)ng  ale  and  the  pulp 
of  roasted  crab-apples. 

X  trump  or  rv^ff]  Mr.  Douce  and  other  writers  inform 
us,  that  trump  (which  greatly  resembled  our  modem 
whiflt)  was  only  a  different  name  for  ruff;  but  several 
passages,  besides  that  in  our  text,  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  they  were  sometimes  considered  aa  distinct 
games :  e.  g. ; 

"J2t(/r«,slani,  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  saot^  newHSUt." 

Taylor's  Motto,  Workes,  1680.  p.  64. 

Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  part  of  this  note.  If  r. 
J.  F.  Collier  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  iUustra- 
tion ; — 

"  And  to  oonfoundo  all,  to  amende  their  hadde  games, 
having  never  a  good  carde  in  their  handea,  and  leading 
the  ancient  game  of  England  (l^mpe),  where  every 
coate  and  aute  are  sorted  in  their  degree,  are  running  to 
J^^gre,  where  the  greatest  sorts  of  the  sute  carrleth  away 
the  game."— JtfdittiM  Months  Minde,  lb89,—SpistU  to  the 
JUader. 


BONO. 

Whenaa  the  tye  reach  to  the  chin. 

And  chopcherry,  chopeherry  ripe  within, 

Strawberries  swimming  in  the  cream. 

And  school-boys  playing  in  the  stream ; 

Then,  O,  then.  O,  then.  O,  my  true-love  aaid» 

Till  that  time  come  again 

She  could  not  live  a  maid. 

Ant.  This  sport  does' well ;  bat  methinka,  gaoH 
mer,  a  merry  wintez's  tale  would  drive  away  tlie 
time  trimly  :  oome^  I  am  sure  you  are  not  with- 
out a  score. 

Fan,  I'faith,  gammer,  a  tale  of  an  hour  long 
were  as  good  as  an  hour's  sleep. 

Fro.  Look  you,  gammer,  of  the  giant  and  the 
king's  daughter,  and  I  know  not  what:  I  have 
seen  the  day,  when  I  was  a  little  one,  you  might 
have  drawn  me  a  mile  after  you  with  suck  a  dis- 
course. 

Madge.  Well,  stnoe  you  be  so  importoDate,  my 
good-man  shall  fill  the  pot  and  get  him  to  bed ; 
they  that  ply  their  work  must  keep  good  boon : 
one  of  you  go  lie  with  him ;  he  is  a  deaixkinned 
man  I  tell  you,  without  either  spavin  or  wind- 
gall  :  so  I  am  content  to  drive  away  the  tioM  with 
an  old  wivei^  winter's  tale. 

Fan.  Ko  better  hay  in  Devonshire;  o'  my 
word,  gnmmer,  I'll  be  one  of  your  audience. 

Fro.  And  I  another,  that's  flat. 

Ant  Then  must  I  to  bed  with  the  good-man. — 
Bona  nox,  gammer. — (}ood*  night,  FVoli& 

Ctun^.  Come  on,  my  lad,  thou  shalt  take  thy 
unnatural  rest  with  me.  [Sxit  wiik  A  ma 

Fro,  Yet  this  vantage  shall  we  have  of  them 
in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  at  the  eight  thereof 
extempore. 

Madge.  Now  this  baigain,  my  masten^  moat  1 
make  with  you,  that  yon  will  say  hum  and  ha  to 
my  tale,  so  shall  I  know  you  are  awake. 

Both,  Content,  gammer,  that  will  we  do. 

Madge.  Once  upon  a  time^  there  was  a  king,  or 
a  lord,  or  a  duke,  that  had  a  fair  daughter.  tliA 
fairest  that  ever  was ;  as  white  aa  snow  and  m 
red  aa  blood :  and  once  upon  a  time  his  daughter 
was  stolen  away :  and  he  sent  all  his  men  to  seek 
out  his  daughter ;  and  he  sent  so  long,  that  he 
sent  all  his  men  out  of  his  land. 

Fro.  Who  drest  his  dinner,  then  ? 

Madge.  Nay,  either  hear  my  tals^  or  kiaa  my 
taU. 

Fan.  Well  said  I  on  with  your  talf^  gammer. 

Madge.  0  Lord,  I  quite  foi^ott  there  was  a 


I 


I 


•  Good]  The4to.  *'God.' 
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conjurer,  and  thia  conjurer  oould  do  any  thing, 
and  he  turned  himself  into  a  great  dragon,  and 
carried  the  king^s  daughter  away  in  his  mouth  to 
a  castle  that  he  made  of  stone ;  and  there  he 
kept  her  I  know  not  how  long,  till  at  last  all  the 
king's  men  went  out  so  long  that  her  two  brothers 
went  to  seek  her.  0, 1  forget  1  she  (he,  I  would 
say,)  turned  a  proper*  young  man  to  a  bear  in 
the  night,  and  a  man  in  the  day,  and  keeps  by  a 
croesf  that  parts  three  seyerol  ways ;  and  he  made 
his  lady  run  mad, — Goda  me  bones,  who  comes 
here? 

Snler  the  Two  Brothers. 

Fto*  Soft,  gammer,  here  some  come  to  tell 
your  tale  for  you. 

Fan.  Let  them  alone ;  let  us  hear  what  they 
will  say. 

JHrtl  Br<k  Upon  these  chalky  clifit  of  Albion 
We  are  airiv^d  now  with  tedious  toil ; 
And  compassing  the  wide  world  round  about^ 
To  seek  our  sister,  to  seek  fidr^  Delia  forth. 
Yet  cannot  we  so  much  as  hear  of  her. 

Second  Bro»  0  fortune  cruel,  cruel  and  unkind  I 
Unkind  in  that  we  cannot  find  our  sister^ 
Our  sister,  hapless  in  her  cruel  chance. — 
Soft !  who  have  we  here  1 

Enter  Ersctub  %aithi  croUj  Hooping  to  gather. 

Pir9t  Bro.  Now,  father,  Qod  be  your  speed  I 
what  do  you  gather  there  1 

Erat,  Hips  and  haws,  and  sticks  and  straws, 
and  things  that  I  gather  on  the  ground,  my  son. 

Fird  Bro,  Hips  and  haws,  and  sticks  and 
straws  t  why,  is  that  all  your  food,  father  I 

Brest.  Yea,  son. 

Second  Bro.  Father,  here  is  an  alms-penny  for 
me ;  and  if  I  speed  in  that  I  go  for,  I  will  give 
thee  as  good  a  gown  of  grey  as  ever  thou  didst 
wear. 

Firtt  Bro.  And,  father,  here  is  another  alms- 
penny  for  me ;  and  if  I  speed  in  my  journey,  I 
will  give  thee  a  palmer's  staff  of  ivory,  and  a 
scallop-shell  of  beaten  gold. 

Eresi.  Was  she  fair  111 


*  propn]  1.  e.  handsome. 

t  and  kftjt$  fry  a  croM,  ite.'\  i.  e.  (unless  wo  ou^fht  to 
read  "and  kttp$  him  by  a  croM^'*  &c.)  and  he  (the  trans- 
formed j'ouDfT  xQAo)  keeps  by  a  cross,  Ac.  Compare  pott, 
p.  458,  first  oL  ;  "for.  master,  this  conjurer  took  the 
shape  of  the  old  man  that  ktpt  the  erou"  tc. 

t  /«»r]  Qy.  (UU  t 

I  Sreetru]  The  4to.  "  Benex." 

II  Wai  $he  fair  f]  Something,  which  suggested  this 
question,  has  dropt  out. 


Second  Bro.  Ay,  the  fairest  for  white,  and  the 
purest  for  red,  as  the  blood  of  the  deer,  or  the 
driven  snow. 

Erett.  Then  hark  well,  and  mark  well,  my  old 
spell  :— 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger; 
Start  not  aside  at  every  danger ; 
Things  that  seem  are  not  the  same  ; 
Blow  a  blast  at  eyery  flame; 
For  when  one  flame  of  fire  goes  out. 
Then  come  your  wishes  well  about : 
If  any  ask  who  told  you  this  good. 
Say,  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood. 

Firtt  Bro,  Brother,  heard  you  not  what  the  old 
man  said] 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger ; 
Start  not  aside  for  every  danger ; 
Things  that  seem  are  not  the  same ; 
Blow  a  blast  at  every  flame ; 
[For  when  one  flame  of  fire  goes  out| 
Then  come  your  wishes  well  about :] 
If  any  ask  who  told  you  this  good. 
Say,  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood. 

Second  Bro.  Well,  if  this  do  us  any  good. 

Well  fare  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood  1 

IBzeunt  the  Two  Brothers. 

Brest.  Now  sit  thee  here,  and  tell  a  heavy  tale. 

Sad  in  thy  mood,  and  sober  in  thy  cheer; 

Here  sit  thee  now,  and  to  thyself  relate 

The  hard  mishap  of  thy  most  wretched  state. 

In  Thessaly  I  liv'd  in  sweet  content, 

Until  that  fortune  wrought  my  overthrow ; 

For  there  I  wedded  was  unto  a  dame. 

That  liv'd  in  honour,  virtue,  love,  and  fiime. 

But  Sacrapant,  that  cursM  sorcerer. 

Being  besotted  with  my  beauteous  love. 

My  dearest  love,  my  true  betrothdd  wife. 

Did  seek  the  means  to  rid  me  of  my  life. 

But   worse    than  this,  he  with    his  'chanting 

spells 

Did  turn  me  straight  unto  an  ugly  bear ; 

And  when  the  sun  doth  settle  in  the  west| 

Then  I  begin  to  don  my  ugly  hide : 

And  all  the  day  I  sit,  as  now  you  see. 

And  speak  in  riddles,  all  inspir'd  with  rage. 

Seeming  an  old  and  miserable  man. 

And  yet  I  am  in  April  of  my  age. 

Enter  Venelta  mad  ;  and  goee  in  again. 

See  where  Venelia,  my  betrothed  love. 

Runs  madding,  all  enrag'd,  about  the  woods. 

All  by  his  cursud  and  enchanting  spells. — 

But  here  comes  Lampriscus,  my  discontented 

neighbour. 
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whereof  if  you  will  go  with  Clunoh  to  his  cottc^e, 
jou  shall  have  house-room  and  a  good  fire  to  sit 
by,  although  we  have  no  bedding  to  put  t<^ 

All.  0  blessed  smith,  0  bounti**!'^  ' 

CluncK  For  your  furt^ 
shall  be  as  it  may  be,  so 


> 


'"l^^ 


.^^ 


,^oe  Lampriseas  to  put  in 

j^/^t  counsel.  \BxiL 

'^^gow  round  without  a  fiddling- 

%  joVL  bear,  gammer,  was  this  the 

1^  a  bear  in  the  night  and  a  man  in 


// 


Hark  !*  this  is  Ball 
welcome  in  his  ow 
for  stumbling  o 
Madge ;  take  'w 


'  y    jfadgt 


.«»■ 


Ay,  this  is  he;  and  this  man  that 
;;>-''fi^^''/^ine  to  him  was  a  beggar,  and  dwelt  upon  a 

'*  .j^        ;„     I  ,  ^  *         T>..^      ^^Ci.    t       M<1«n     ««#<mA     ltA«>Af         C\       ^c\\ttmA 


-^^i*// green*    But  soft  I   who  come  here?    O.  these 


.^»i* 


honej 


Madgf 
that  0^ 
sake 
Kaf 


^*' 


^ 


,rrt«-*   ,  k*^  ^l^ 


'  fAAf,  »"     ,  TOO  of  this  country 


;*<,><*^:Li.»^''r 


^•W 


*""".«?«'.  *^    But  on  with  your  tale, 

^r.  r***^  ^ife,  whose  tongue  wearied 

v*if^^Bf  *^  ^^  in  my  ears  likethe  clapper 

^'^  *ii J  **""'    ♦«ik  was  a  continual  torment 

•^'iM***  ^      ^  I  bad  a  handsome  daughter. 

'      //^     ueii  is  t^**  afflicts  me  with  her  con- 

laf^P-      yj^  and  hangs  on  me  like  a  bur : 

r   ^\i9i  ^*l  ^  J  proud  she  is ;  as  poor  as  a  sheep 

'  pooi*  **•*    '^^^  as  proud  of  her  hopes  as  a  pea- 

/    "*t^fCr  tail  well-grown. 

/    <^^  .   ^ell  said,  Lampriacus  I    you  speak  it 

,ike  an  Englishman. 

Xa»»P'  -^^  ®"™*  *"  '^  wasp,  and  as  froward  as  a 
hild  new-taken  from  the  mother^s  teat ;  she  is 
to  Diy  •g®!  **  smoke  to  the  eyes,  or  as  vinegar  to 
the  teeth. 

BrtiA.  Holily  praised,  neighbour.  As  much 
for  the  next 

hamp.  By  my  other  wife  I  had  a  daughter  so 
bard-favoured,  so  foul,*  and  ill-faced,  that  I 
think  a  grove  full  of  golden  trees,  and  the  leaves 
of  rubies  and  diamonds,  would  not  be  a  dowry 
auswei'&ble  to  her  deformity. 

Ert^  Well,  neighbour,  now  you  have  spoke, 
hear  me  speak:  sond  them  to  the  well  for  the 
water  of  life ;  there  shall  they  find  their  fortunes 
unlooked  for.     Neighbour,  farewell. 

Lamp,  Farewell,  and  a  thousand.t  {Exit  Eres- 

•  /oulj  I.  e.  ugly. 

t  FartvtiU  and  a  thotuand]  I.  e.  a  thousand  times  fare- 
woU.  Bo  MiddletAu;  "let  me  hug  thee:  /nretcdl^  and 
a  ikouiand:'    A  Trick  to  catch  t/ie  old  ofu,—Worki,  vol.  u. 


ard  the  harvest-men;  ten  to  one  they  sing  a  song 
of  mowing. 

Enter  the  Harveat-men  a-tin^n^,  triih  tkU  mrug  damNt 

repeatid,  ^ 

All  ye  that  lovely  lovera  be,  j 

Pray  you  for  me :  ^ 

Lo,  here  we  come  o-aowing,  a-oowing,         '  ^- 
And  ROW  sweet  iVuits  of  lore ;  y)^^ 

In  your  aweet  hearta  well  may  It  pro?e ! 
'  [SxnmL 

'  /  Enter  Huanebamoo  vUh  his  two-hand  ntord,  and 

COREBUS.  t 

Fan.  Gammer,  what  is  he? 

Madge.  O,  this  is  one  that  is  going  to  the  con- 
jurer :  let  him  alone,  hear  what  he  says. 

Jluan,  Now,  by  Mars  and  Mercury,  Jupiter 
and  Jauus,  Sol  and  Satumus,  Venus  and  Vesta, 
Pallas  and  Proserpina,  and  by  the  honour  of  my 
house,  Polimackeroeplacidus,  it  is  a  wonder  to 
see  what  this  love  will  make  silly  fellows  adven- 
ture, even  in  the  wane  of  their  wits  and  infancy 
of  their  discretion.  Alas,  my  friend  !  what  for- 
tune calls  thee  forth  to  seek  thy  fortune  among 
brazen  gates,  enchanted  towers,  fire  and  brimstonoy 
thunder  and  lightuing  ?  [Her]  beauty,  I  tell  thee, 
is  peerless,  and  she  precious  whom  thou  afifectest. 
Do  ofiT  these  desires,  good  countryman :  good 
friend,  run  away  from  thyself ;  and,  bo  soon  aa 
thou  canst,  forget  her,  whom  none  must  inberit 
but  he  that  can  monsters  tame,  labours  achieve, 
riddles  absolve,  loose  enchantments,  murder 
magic,  and  kill  conjuring, — and  that  is  the  great 
and  mighty  Huanebango. 

Cor.  Hark  you,  sir,  hark  you.  First  know  I 
have  here  the  flurting  feather,  and  have  given  the 
parish  the  start  for  the  long  stock :  ^  now,  sir,  if 

p.  86,  cd.  Dyoe.  And  S.  Rowley ;  ••  God  ye  god  night , 
and  twenty,  Hr."  When  yovk  k€  mt,  foi^  know  Mtf, 
8ig  D  8,  ed  1621. 

•  tfa«  a  beggar,  and  dtrdt  vpon  a  green]  So  we  reed  of 
the  Blind  Beggar  ol  Bethnal- (7r«(n,  Ac 

i  Corebut]  Here  tbe  4to.  baa  **> Booby"  ;  but  in  sabea- 
quent  scenes  it  names  him  "  CorebuM." 

t  ttock]  i.  6.  aword,  I  believe.  Goreboa  meana.  aa  it 
iippeara  to  roe,  that  ha  hna  nm  away  tram  the  pftriah, 
and  become  a  sort  of  knight-eiront. 


r 
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fe  be  no  more  but  raDning  throt^^h  ft  litUe  lighi- 
ling  and  thunder,  and  "riddle  me,  riddle  me 
f  hat*B  this  1 "  1*11  have  the  wench  from  the  con- 
arer,  if  he  were  ten  conjurers. 

Huan,  I  have  abandoned  the  court  and  honour- 
able company,  to  do  my  devoir  against  this  sore 
sorcerer  and  mighty  magician :  if  this  lady  be  so 
fair  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  is  mine,  she  \b  mine ; 
mem^  mea,  meum,  in  conlemptum  omnium  gram' 
matico^nim. 

Cor,  OfaUwn  LaHnwn/ 
The  fiiir  maid  is  mtnum, 
Cum  apurtinantibut  gibleti$  and  all. 

Huan.  If  she  be  mine,  as  I  assure  myself  the 
heavens  will  do  somewhat  to  reward  my  worthi- 
ness, she  shall  be  allied  to  none  of  the  meanest 
gods,  but  be  invested  in  the  most  famous  stock  *  of 
Huanebango, — Polimackeroeplacidus  my  grand- 
father, my  fiither  Pei^polineo,  my  mother 
Dionora  de  Sardinia,  famously  descended. 

Cor.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  had  not  you  a  cousin 
that  was  called  QusteceridlB  1 

Haan.  Indeed,  I  had  a  cousin  that  sometime 
followed  the  oourt  infortunately,  and  his  name 
Bustegnsteceridis. 

Cor.  0  Lord,  I  know  him  well  I  he  is  the 
knight  of  the  neat's-feet. 

Huan.  0,  he  loved  no  capon  better  !  he  hath 
oftentimes  deceived  his  boy  of  his  dinner;  that 
was  his  &ult,  good  Bustegusteceridis. 

Cor.  Come,  shall  we  go  along  1 

BnUr  EassTim  at  iht  Crou, 

Soft  f  here  is  an  old  man  at  the  cross :  let  us 
ask  him  the  way  thither. — Ho,  you  gaffer  1  I 
pray  yon  tell  where  the  wise  man  the  conjurer 
dwells. 

ffuan.  Where  that  earthly  goddess  keepeth 
her  abode,  the  commander  of  my  thoughts,  and 
fair  mistreas  of  my  heart 

£rat»  Fair  enough,  and  far  enough  from  thy 
fingering,  son. 

Huan.  I  will  follow  my  fortune  after  mine 
own  fimcy,  and  do  according  to  mine  own 
discretion. 

BreA,  Yet  give  something  to  an  old  man 
before  you  go. 

Huan,  Father,  methinks  a  piece  of  this  cake 
might  serve  your  turn. 

EraL  Tea,  son. 


*  Hu  moafQiMyu  ttock,  kc.\  Here  Peele  eeems  to  have 
bad  an  ejete  the  hard  names  in  the  Miln  Otorionu  of 
Plautus. 


JIuan.  Huanebango  giveth  no  cakes  for  alms : 
ask  of  them  that  give  gifts  for  poor  beggars. — 
Fair  lady,  if  thou  wert  once  shrined  in  this 
bosom,  I  would  buckler  thee  haratantanu    [Exit. 

Cor.  Father,  do  you  see  this  man  ?  you  little 
think  he'll  run  a  mile  or  two  for  such  a  cake,  or 
pass  for  *  a  pudding.  I  tell  you,  father,  he  has 
kept  such  a  begging  of  me  for  a  piece  of  this 
cake!  Whoo!  he  comes  upon  me  with  "a 
supeHantial  substance,  and  the  foisonf  of  the 
earth,"  that  I  know  not  what  he  means.  If  he 
came  to  me  thus,  and  said,  **  My  friend 
Corebus,"^  or  so,  why,  I  could  spare  him  a 
piece  with  all  my  heart ;  but  when  he  tells  me 
how  God  hath  enriched  me  above  other  fellows 
with  a  cake,  why,  he  makes  me  blind  and  deaf  at 
once.  Tet,  father,  here  is  a  piece  of  cake  for 
you,  as  hard  as  the  world  goe9.§         [(Hvsa  cttke. 

EresL  Thanks,  son,  but  list  to  me ; 
He  shall  be  deaf  when  thou  shalt  not  see. 
Farewell,  my  son  :  things  may  so  hit. 
Thou  mayst  have  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit. 

Cor.  Farewell,  fiither,  farewell;  for  I  must 
make  haste  after  my  two-hand  sword  that  is 
gone  before.  [Exeunt  ttveraUy. 

Snter  Sacrapant  in  kit  study. 

Sac,  The  day  is  clear,  the  welkin  bright  and 
grey, 
The  lark  is  merry  and  records  |1  her  notes ; 
Each  thing  rejoiceth  underneath  the  sky. 
But  only  I,  whom  heaven  hath  in  hate, 
Wretched  and  miserable  Sacrapant. 
In  Thessaly  was  I  bom  and  brought  up ; 
My  mother  Meroe  hight,1[  a  famous  witch. 
And  by  her  cunning  I  of  her  did  learn 
To  change  and  alter  shapes  of  mortal  men. 
There  did  I  turn  myself  into  a  dragon, 
And  stole  away  the  daughter  to  the  king. 
Fair  Delia,  the  mistress  of  my  heart ; 


*  pa»9/or]  {.  e.  care  for.    Bee  note  f,  p.  156,  first  coL 
t  foi$on]  i.  e.  plenty. 

I  Cortbua]  The  4to.  "Doohy".  Bee  note  t,  p.  448. 
see.  GoL 

i  <u  hard  a$  the  wfrtd  goa]  Lest  the  reader  should  sup- 
)XMe  that  Corebus  mesne  to  say,  "  his  cabe  Is  ss  hard  ss 
the  world  goes,"  I  sabjoin  a  pssssgo  from  the  Rfturju 
fhrm  PemoMiu,  1606,  where  the  expression  in  the  text 
ooenrs :  *'  He  now  to  Fanl's  ehurohyard :  meete  me,  an 
houre  hence,  at  the  sisne  of  the  Pstasus  in  ChespsiJe ; 
and  ile  moyst  thy  temples  with  a  cup  of  claret,  at  hard 
at  the  world  goet,"    Act  1.  so.  2.    Sig.  fi  3.. 

II  rteordt]  L  e.  singB,  tones.  In  Coles's  Diet,  we  find ; 
"To  Recoid  as  birds,  (krtatim  moduiari,  alttmit  eaiurt.** 

^  hight]L9.callod. 

do 


jv/i/'v'ywt^i 


.  -/•- 
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And  brought  her  hither  to  reriTe  the  men, 
Thai  teemeth  yooog  and  pleeeant  to  behold. 
And  yet  is.eg^  ero<^^  weak,  and  numb. 
Thus  by  enchanting  spella  I  do  deoeive 
Thoee  that  behold  and  look  npon  my  Uee ; 
Bat  well  may  I  bid  youthful  yeara  adieu. 
See  where  she  oomea  from  whenee  my  aorrows 
growl 

MUr  DsuA  with  apdiulUr  hand. 

How  now,  Cur  Delia !  where  have  you  been  ? 

Del,  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  for  running 
water,  and  gathering  roots  for  your  dinner,  sir. 

Sae.  Ah,  Delia, 
Fairer  art  thou  than  the  running  water. 
Yet  harder  tar  than  steel  or  adamant ! 

Del.  Will  it  please  you  to  sit  down,  sir? 

&ae.  Ay,  Delia,  sit  and  ask  me  what  thou  wilt. 
Thou  shall  have  it  brought  into  thy  lap. 

Del.  Then,  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  have  the 
best  meat  from  the  King  of  England's  table,  and 
the  best  wine  in  all  France,  brought  in  by  the 
veriest  knave  in  all  Spain. 

Sa4^  Delia,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant : 
Well,  sit  thee  down. — 
Spread,  table,  spread. 
Meat,  drink,  and  bread. 
Ever  may  I  have 
What  I  ever  crave. 
When  I  am  spread. 
Meat  for  *  my  black  cock, 
And  meat  for  my  red. 

Bnt€r  a  Friar  with  a  ehiju  qfU^arid  a  pet  of  wine. 

ere,  Delia,  will  ye  &11  to  ? 

Del.  Is  this  the  best  meat  in  England  T 

Sae.  Yea. 

Del.  What  is  it  1 

Sac,  A  chine  of  English  beef,  meat  for  a  king 
and  a  king's  followers. 

Del.  Is  this  the  best  wine  in  France  ? 

Sae,  Yea. 

Del  What  wine  is  it  T 

Sac.  A  cup  of  neat  wine  of  Orleans,  that  never 
came  near  the  brewen  in  England. 

Del.  Is  this  the  veriest  knave  in  all  Spain  If 

Sae.  Yea. 

Del.  What,  is  he  a  friar  f 

•  Meat  for^  Ac.1  The  4to.  "  for  meaU  for,"  Ac.  Cor- 
rected by  the  Bev.  J.  Mitford,— I7<iil.  Mag.  for  Feb. 
1833,  p.  lOf. 

t  J»  (hi*  Ihi  verifst  knart  in  all  Spain  f]  Perbiqps  there 
iM  an  alluiion  hero  to  the  coDspiniciee  of  the  Catholic 
Priests  agaiiut  the  Quoen,  eaooureged  by  Philip  of 
Spain. 


Sac  Yea,  a  friar  indefinite,  and  a  knave  in- 
finitei 

DeL  Then,  I  pray  ye.  Sir  Vnur,  tell  me  before 
you  go,  which  is  the  moel  greediest  Knglishm^nt 

Fru  The  miserable  and  most  ooveious  nsorer. 

Sac  Hold  thee  theie^  friar.  [Exit  Friar.]  Bat, 
soft! 
Who  have  we  here!    Delia,  away,  begone! 

Aler  (Ae  Two  BrotbenL 

Delia,  away  !  for  beset  are  we. — 

But  heaven  or  hell  shall  rescue  her  for  me. 

IBtami  IhcLiA  and  SAcaAPajrr. 

Pint  Bro.  Brother,  wm  not  that  Delia  did 
appear. 
Or  was  it  but  her  shadow  that  was  hero  f 
Sectmd  Bro,  Sister,  whero  art  thouf    DeHa, 
come  again! 
He  calls,  that  of  thy  abaenoe  doth  complain. — 
Call  out,  Calypha,  that  *  ahe  may  hear. 
And  cxy  aloud,  for  Delia  is  near. 
£ch4>.  Near. 
Fint  Bro.  Near!   O,  whero  t  hast  thoa  any 

tidings  1 
Echo.  Tidings. 
Second  Bro.  Which  way  is  Delia,  then  I  or  that, 

or  this  I 
Echo,  This. 
Firti  Bro.  And  may  we  safely  come  where 

Delia  is  ? 
Echo,  Yes. 

Second  Bro.  Brother,  romember  you  the  white 
bear  of  England's  wood  1 
"  Start  not  aside  for  evexy  danger. 
Be  not  afeard  of  every  stranger; 
Things  that  seem  aro  not  the  same." 

Firtl  Bro.  Brother, 
Why  do  we  not,  then,  courageously  enter  f 
Second  Bro.  Then,  brother,  draw  thy  awoni 
and  follow  me. 

Me-enter  Baorapaht:  it  lifihtent  and  tkimdirt :  the 
Second  Brother /al(«  down. 

FirH  Bro.  What»  brother,  dost  thou  fiJlf 
Sac  Ay,  and  thou  too,  Calypha. 

ITht  First  Brothsr/aOt  clowis. 
AdesU,  daanones  / 

Snier  Two  Furies. 

Away  with  them : 

Qo  carry  them  straight  to  Sacrapanto*s  cell, 

Thero  in  despair  and  torturo  for  to  dwell 

[Exeunt  Furies  with  th*  Two  Brcvthera. 

•  OaU  out,  (kdypha,  thai,  A&]  Qy.  "CM  «Mf,  Otlffha, 

call,<Aa^"6c.t 
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These  are  Tbenores'  sona  of  Thesaaly, 

That  oome  to  seek  Delia  their  sister  forth  : 

But,  with  a  potion  I  to  her  have  given, 

Mj  arts  haye  made  her  to  forget  herselC 

[ReiMves  a  turf,  and  ahow$  a  Ui^t  in  a  g^am. 

See  here  the  thiog  which  doth  prolong  my  life, 
With  this  enchantment  I  do  any  thing; 
And  till  this  fade,  mj  skill  shall  still  endure, 
And  never  none  shall  break  this  little  gliss. 
But  she  that's  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid : 
Then  cheer  thyself;  this  Is  thy  destiny, 
Never  to  die  buir  by  a  dead  man's  hand.      [ExU, 

y       SnUr  EuKSvmss. 
Saffi.  Tell  me,  Time, 
Tell  me,  just  Time,  when  shall  I  Delia  see  I 
When  shall  I  see  the  loadstar  of  my  life  ? 
When  shall  my  wandering  oouxse  end  with  her 

sight. 
Or  I  but  view  my  hope,  my  heart's  delight  I 

BnUr  Ebbtus  at  Vu  Croat. 

Father,  Gk>d  speed  1  if  you  tell  fortunes,  I  prsy, 
good  father,  tell  me  mine. 

SrttL  Son,  I  do  see  in  thy  face 
Thy  blesB&d  fortune  work  apace : 
I  do  perceive  that  thou  hast  wit ; 
Beg  of  thy  fate  to  govern  it, 
For  wisdom  govem'd  by  advice, 
Makes  many  fortunate  and  wise. 
Bestow  thy  alm^  give  more  than  all, 
Till  dead  men's  bones  oome  at  thy  call. 
Farewell,  my  son :  dream  of  no  rest. 
Till  thou  repent  that  thou  didst  best  [Exit. 

Eum.  This  man  hath  left  me  in  a  labyrinth  : 
He  biddeth  me  give  more  than  all, 
TUl  dead  men's  bones  come  at  my*  call; 
He  biddeth  me  dream  of  no  rest. 
Till  I  repent  that  I  do  best,  [tits  down  and  iUep$. 

StUer  Wiooiar,  Conesui,  Chxircbwardon,  and  SextoD. 

Wig,  You  may  be  ashamed,  you  whoreson 
scald  Sexton  and  Churchwarden,  if  you  had  any 
shame  in  those  shameless  faces  of  yours,  to  let  a 
poor  man  lie  so  long  above  ground  unburied.  A 
rot  on  you  all,  that  have  no  more  compassion  of 
a  good  fellow  when  he  is  gone ! 

Church.f  What,  would  you  have  us  to  buxy 
him,  and  to  answer  it  ourselves  to  the  parish  1 

Sex,  Parish  me  no  parishes ;  pay  me  my  fees, 

•  wy]The4to.  "thy." 

t  Ckurth.]  Btn,  and  here  only,  the  4to.  has  "  Simon**, 
—by  miatake,  I  toppoM.  for  "Aeevas"  wlikh  la  the 
name  of  the  Chunhwaiden. 


and  let  the  rest  run  on  in  the  quarter's  accounts, 
and  put  it  down  for  one  of  your  good  deeds,  o' 
God's  name !  for  I  am  not  one  that  curiously 
stands  upon  merits. 

Cor.  You  whoreson,  sodden-headed  sheep's- 
fikce,  shall  a  good  fellow  do  less  service  and  more 
honesty  to  the  parish,  and  wiU  you  not,  when  he 
is  dead,  let  him  have  Christmas  burial  t 

Wig,  Peace,  Corebusl  as  sure  as  Jack  was 
Jack,  the  frolic'st  firanion  *  amongst  you,  and  I, 
Wiggen,  his  sweet  sworn  brother.  Jack  shall  have 
his  funeralsjf  or  some  of  them  shall  lie  on 
God's  dear  earth  for  it^  that's  once.:^ 

Church.  Wiggen,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  no  more 
than  thou  darest  answer. 

Wig.  Sir,  sir,  dare  or  dare  not,  more  or  leas, 

answer  or  not  answer,  do  this,  or  have  this. 

Sex.  Help,  help,  help  t 

[WiOOBH  kU  upon  iM«  parish  with  a  pike-ataff%: 
EuMXNiOBB  awthea  and  comes  to  them. 

Sam.  Hold  thy  hands,  good  fellow. 

Cor.  Can  you  blame  him,  sir,  if  he  take  Jack's 
part  against  this  shake-rotten  parish  that  will  not 
bury  Jack  t 

Earn.  Why,  what  was  that  Jack  1 

Cor.  Who,  Jack,  sir)  who,  our  Jack,  sir?  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather. 

Wig.  Look  you,  sir;  he  gave  fourscore  and 
nineteen  mourning  gowns  to  the  parish,  when  he 
died,  and  because  he  would  not  make  them  up  a 
full  hundred,  they  would  not.buiy  him :  was  not 
this  good  dealing  Y 

Ckiareh.  0  Lord,  sir,  how  he  lies !  he  was  not 
worth  a  halfpenny,  and  drunk  out  every  penny ; 
and  now  his  fellows,  his  drunken  companions, 
would  have  us  to  bury  him  at  the  chax^ge  of  the 
parish.  An  we  make  many  such  matches,  we 
may  pull  down  the  steeple,  sell  the  bells,  and 
thatch  the  chancel:  he  shall  lie  above  ground 
till  he  dance  a  galliard  about  the  church-yard, 
for  Steeven  Loach. 

Wig.  Sic  argumerUariSf  Domine  Loach, — An 
we  make  many  such  matches,  we  may  pull  down 
the  steeple,  sell  the  bells,  and  thatch  tho 
chancel  1  in  good  time,  sir,  and  hang  yourselves 
in  the  bell-ropes,  when  you  have  done.  Domine^ 
opponem  pnxpono  tibi  hanc  qucntionem,  whether 
will  you  have  the  ground  broken  or  your  pates 
broken  first?  for  one  of  them  shall  be  done 


•  /itmion]  See  note  t,  p.  445,  first  col. 
t  fwurals]  See  note  t,  p.  440,  sec.  col. 
}  thaft  once]  Bee  note  |,  p.  893,  first  ooL 
I  IThVOI  MtM  upon  the  parish  with  a  pike-staff]  Stands 
in  the  4to.  as  a  portion  of  the  Sexton's  speech. 

a  o  2 
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ppcBcntly,  and  to  begin  mine,*  111  seal  it  upon 
your  coxcomb. 

£iim.  Hold  thy  hands,  I  pray  thee,  good 
fellow ;  be  not  too  hasty. 

Cor.  You  capon's  face,  we  shall  have  you 
turned  out  of  the  parish  one  of  these  days,  with 
noTer  a  tatter  to  your  arse;  then  you  are  in 
worse  taking  than  Jack. 

Earn.  Faith,  and  he  is  bad  enough.  This 
fellow  does  but  the  part  of  a  Mend,  to  seek  to 
bury  his  friend :  how  much  will  bury  him  F 

Wig,  Faith,  about  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
shillings  will  bestow  him  honestly. 

Sex,  Ay,  even  thereabouts,  sir. 

£um.  Here,  hold  it,  then:~[anc^.]  and 
I  have  left  me  but  one  poor  three  half-penoe: 
now  do  I  remember  the  words  the  old  man 
spake  at  the  cross,  "Bestow  all  thou  hast,"  and 
this  is  all,  **  till  dead  men's  bones  come  at  thy 
call:'* — here,  hold  it  {jgives  money']  ;  and  so  fare- 
well. 

Wig,  God,  and  all  good,  be  with  you,  sir  I 
[Exit  EuMENiDES.]  Nay,  you  cormorants,  I'll 
bet  tow  one  peal  oft  Jack  at  mine  own  proper 
costs  and  charges. 

Cor.  You  may  thank  Qod  the  long  staff  and 
the  bilbo-blade  crossed  not  your  coxcomb[s]. 
—Well,  we'll  to  the  church-stile  and  have  a  pot, 
and  to  trill-lill.  [Exit  with  Wioobn. 

Church. )  _, 

Sex,       \  '  ^®'"  *^'  [Exeunt, 

Fan.  But,  hark  you,  gammer,  methinks  this 
Jack  bore  a  great  sway  in  the  parish. 

Madge.  0,  this  Jack  was  a  marvellous  fellow ! 
he  waa  but  a  poor  man,  but  very  well  beloved  : 
you  shall  see  anon  what  this  Jack  will  come  to. 


B^Ur  the  Harvest-men  siiiging.X  with  vomen  in  their 

handi. 

Fro.  Soft!  who  have  we  here?  our  amorous 
harvesters.  § 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  sit  still,  and  let  them 
alone. 


♦  mine]  Some  word,  or  words,  wanting  here. 

f  q/'l  i.  e.  on. 

t  Bnter  the  HarveU-men  sinking,  &c.l  T.  Warton  (Mn- 
ton'a  Poems  upon  several  occaeione,  Ac.,  p.  67«.  ed.  1791.) 
thinks  that  to  the  present  scene  Shakespeare  had  an  eye 
in  Th£  Tempegt,  act  iv.  sc.  1.,  where  Iris  says,  *•  You  sun- 
bum'd  slcklemen,  of  August  weary,"  Ac.  and  where  the 
stage-direction  is, '  •  BrUer  certain  Beaperit  proper^/  habiUd : 
they  join  viih  the  Nymphe  in  a  graee/vl  dance,"  Ac 

{  harv($tertj  The4to.  "harueststorxes." 


Bere  the  Harvest-men  ting,  the  eong  douHei. 

Lo,  here  we  come  a-reaplng,  a-reaping. 
To  reap  our  harvest-fruit  1 
And  thus  we  pass  the  year  so  long. 
And  never  he  we  mute. 

[Sxeuni  the  Harresi-men.  f 


I 


Bnter  Huambbakoo. 
Fro.  Soft  1  who  have  we  here  7 
Madge,  0,  this  is  a  choleric  gentleman  I     All 
you  that  love  your  lives,  keep  out  of  the  smell  of 
his  two-hand  sword :   now  goes  he  to  the  coa- 
jurer. 

Fan.  Methinks  the  conjurer  should  put  the 
fool  into  a  juggling-box. 
Milan,   Fee,  fa,  fum, 

Here  is  the  Englishman, — 
Conquer  him  that  can, — 
Come  *  for  his  lady  bright. 
To  prove  himself  a  knigh^ 
And  win  her  love  in  fight 

Bnter  Corzbijs. 

Cor.  Who-haw,  Master  Bango,  are  you  here  ? 
hear  you,  you  had  best  pit  down  here,  and  beg  an 
alms  with  me. 

Euan.  Hence,  base  cuUion!  here  is  he  that 
commandeth  ingress  and  egress  with  his  weapon, 
and  will  enter  at  bis  voluntary,  whosoever  aaith 
no. 

Voice.  No. 

{Afiameofftre:  and  HOAHSBASOO/cUtrd^ovm. 

Madge.  So  with  that  they  kissed,  and  spoiled 
the  edge  of  as  good  a  two-hand  sword  aa  ever 
God  put  life  in.  Now  goes  Corebus  in,  spite  of 
the  conjurer. 

Bnter BAORAPAKf  and  Two Fiuiesf 

Sac.  Away  with  him  into  the  open  fields. 
To  be  a  ravening  prey  to  crows  and  kites : 

[HuAK.  i»  carried  ovihyikt  Two  Furiea. 
And  for  this  villain,  let  him  wander  up  and 

down. 
In  naught  but  darkness  and  eternal  night 

[Strikee  Corebus  Mind. 
Cor,  Here  hast  thou  slain  Huan,  a  slaidiing 
knight. 
And  robbM  poor  Corebus  of  his  sight 

Sac,  Hence,  villain,  hence  1 

[£n<OoxrBta. 

Now  I  have  unto  Delia 

Given  a  potion  of  foi^getfulness. 


•  Come]  The4to.  "Cftme." 

f  TVo  Puriu]  Are  not  mentioned  here  in  the  AXxki 
hut  it  afterwards  makes  Huanebango  be  brooght  in  by 
'Wwo  Furies  "  and  laid  beside  the  Well  of  Lifb. 
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That,  when  she  comes,  Bhe  bIuII  not  know  her 

brotheiib 
Lo,  where  they  labour,  like  to  conntr7<4laye8, 
With  Bpade  and  mattock,  on  thia    enchanted 

ground  i 
Now  will  I  call  her  by  another  name ; 
For  never  shall  she  know  herself  again, 
Until  that  Sacrapant  hath  breath'd  his  last. 
See  where  she  con^s. 


\/ 


//'. 


BnUr  Dklia. 

Come  hither,  Delia,  take  this  goad ;  here  hard 
At  hand  two  slaves  do  work  and  dig  for  gold : 
Qore  them  with  this,  and  thou  shalt  have  enough. 

[Qivet  her  a  goad, 

Dd,  Good  sir,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Sae.  \atide,']  She  hath  forgotten  to  be  Delia, 
But  not  forgot  the  same  she  should  forget ; 
But  I  will  change  her  name. — 
Fair  Berecynthia,  so  this  country  calls  you, 

00  ply  these  strangers,  wench;  they  dig  for  gold. 

[BxU. 
JkL  0  heavens,  how 

Am  I  beholding*  to  this  fair  young  man ! 

But  I  must  ply  these  strangers  to  their  work : 

See  where  they  come. 

BfUertheTwo Brothera  in  their  ^irU,  with  tpadei,  digging. 

Pint  Bro.  0  brother,  see  where  Delia  is  1 

Second  Bro,  0  Delia, 
Happy  are  we  to  see  thee  here  1 

Dd.   What  tell  you    me    of   Delia,  prating 
swains  T 

1  know  no  Delia,  nor  know  I  what  you  mean. 
Ply  you  your  work,  or    else  you  're   like  to 

smart 
Fir^  Bro.  Why,  Delia,  know'st  thou  not  thy 
brothers  here  1 
We  come  from  Thessaly  to  seek  thee  forth  ; 
And  thou  deceiv'st  thyself,  for  thou  art  Delia. 
Dd.  Tet  more  of  Delia  ?  then  take  this,  and 
smart :  \^Prid:9  them  with  the  goetd. 

What,  feigo  you  shifts  for  to  defer  your  labour  ? 
Work,  villains,  work ;  it  is  for  gold  you  dig. 
Second  Bro.  Peace,  brother,  peace :  this  vilef 
enchanter 
Hath  ravish'd  Delia  of  her  senses  clean, 
And  she  forgets  that  she  is  Delia. 

Firit  Bro,    Leave^  cruel  thou,  to  hurt  the 
miserable. — 
Dig,  brother,  dig,  for  she  is  hard  as  steeL 

Hen  thty  dig,  and  dttery  a  light  i»  a  gkiM  under  a  UttU 

hOL 


Second  Bro.  Stay,  brother;  what  hast  thou 

descried? 
Del.  Away,  and  touch  it  not;  'tis  something 

that 
My  lord  hath  hidden  there.  [Covert  the  light  again. 

Re-enter  Saobapant. 

Sac.  Well  said!*  thou  plyest  these pioners t 
welL— 

Go  get  you  in,  you  labouring  slaves. 

[Exeunt  the  Two  Brothers. 

Come,  Berecynthia,  let  us  in  likewise, 

And  hear  the  nightingale  record  t  her  notes. 

IBxetmt. 

Enter  Zai«tippa,(  to  the  Well  of  L^e,  mth  apotinher  hand. 

Zan,  Kow  for  a  husband,  house,  and  home : 
God  send  a  good  one  or  none^  I  pray  God  1  My 
father  hath  sent  me  to  the  well  for  the  water  of 
life,  and  tells  me,  if  I  give  fair  word-i,  I  shall  have 
a  husband.  But  here  comes  Celanta  my  sweet 
sister :  Til  stand  by  and  hear  what  she  says. 

[Setirtt. 

Enter  Celakta,!!  to  the  WeU  of  We,  mih  apotinher  hand. 

Cel.  My  father  hath  sent  me  to  the  well  for 
water,  and  he  tells  me,  if  I  speak  fair,  I  shall  have 
a  husband,  and  none  of  the  worst.  Well,  though  I 
am  block,  I  am  sure  all  the  world  will  not  forsake 
me;  and,  as  the  old  proverb  is,  thosgh  I  am 
black,  If  I  am  not  the  devil 

Zan,  [coming  forward.']  Many-gup  with  a 
murren,  I  know  wherefore  thou  speakest  that : 
but  go  thy  ways  home  as  wise  as  thou  earnest,  or 
rU  set  thee  home  with  a  wanion. 

Sere  Ou  etrika  her  pitcher  ogainH  her  tider^e,  and  hrtaki 
them  both,  and  then  exit. 

Cel  I  think  this  be  the  curstest  quean  in  the 
world :  you  see  what  she  lb,  a  little  fair,  but  as 
proud  as  the  devil,  and  the  veriest  vixen  that 
lives  upon  God's  earth.  Well,  Til  let  her  alone, 
and  go  home,  and  get  another  pitcher,  and,  for 
all  this,  get  me  to  the  well  for  water.  [Exit, 


*  beholding]  i.  e.  beholden. 

t  Pile]  The  4to.  rilcL    Be«  note  t>  p.  197,  sec.  ooL 


•  WeU  said/ 1  Equiyalent  to^ WeU  done/  — in  which 
•enae,  ai  I  wu  the  first  to  obeenre,  the  words  are  tn  • 
quently  used  by  oar  earij  writera. 

t  pionere]  Soe  note  |,  p.  154.  first  ool. 

t  record]  See  note  ||,  p.  449,  seo.  ool. 

{  ZanHppd]  The  4to.  adds,  *'theeur»t  Djnghter." 

B  Celanta]  The  4to.  "the  fowle  wenoh." 

%  MoM^ik  /  am  blaek,  &a]  "Many,  quoth  hee  that 
lookt  like  Luolfer,  though  J  am  blaete,  I  am  not  tke 
Divdl,  but  indeed  a  Oolljor  of  Croydon.'*-— Greene's 
Quip  for  an  UpttaH  Courtier.  Sisr  E  S,  ed.  n.  d. 
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SkUt,  mU  of  SikCBAPAjrr'i  erO;  iki  Two  roiies  tarfjmg 
HL'AsrcBAiTGo :  tkeit  lap  Am  fty  tiu  WdL  •/  Life,  and 
Oufi  tJUMfd,    RtrttUer  ZjkjnmA  wUh  a  ptUAer  la  tkt 

Zan,  Once  agun  for  a  hnslMiid ;  and,  in  faith, 
CeUmta,  I  faftye  got  the  start  of  yoa ;  belike  hna- 
banda  grow  by  the  well-iide.  Now  my  fiUher 
aays  I  must  mle  my  tongue:  why,  aU«»  what 
am  I,  then  f  a  woman  withoai  a  tongue  la  as  a 
soldier  withoai  his  weapon:  but  ni  hare  my 
water,  and  be  gone. 

Beretkeoffera  U  dip  her  piteher  in,  and  a  Head  rima  •» 

tk€  tpdL 

Head,  Gently  dip,  bnt  not  too  deep, 

For  fear  yoa  make  the  golden  beard  to  weep. 

Fair  maiden,  white  and  red. 

Stroke  me  smooth,  and  comb  my  head. 

And  thou  sbalt  hsTe  some  cockell-bread.* 

*  eocMlrbnad]  After  many  inquiries  on  the  important 
subject  of  coekdl-bread,  I  regret  to  aaj  I  em  unable  to  in- 
form the  reader  what  it  waa.  A  lady  tells  me  that  she 
perfectly  remembers  to  have  heard  in  her  youth  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  a  nursery-rhyme ; 

"  My  grandmother  is  sick,  I  wish  she  was  dead, 
7or  she  taught  me  the  way  to  make  cockdly-bread," 

And  to  "mould  cocldtbrtad'*  is  noticed  as  a  sport  or  paa- 
ttme  in  Brome's  Joxial  Crcm  :  "And  then  at  home  here, 
or  wheresoever  he  comes,  our  C&ther  is  so  pensife  (what 
muddy  spirit  soe'ro  possesses  him,  would  I  could  ooi^ure't 
out  I),  that  he  makee  us  even  sick  of  his  sadness^  that 
were  wont  U>  ue  my  ffhouipa  cock  to  day,  mould  cockUbread, 
daunc*  cluUerdepouch  and  hannykin  booby,  binde  barrd*, 
or  do  any  thing  before  him,  and  he  would  laugh  at  ua.** 
Big.  D  2.  ed.  1052. — Bo  I  wrote  on  the  preeent  passage  in 
1828. 

The  following  Article  is  from  Thoms's  Amcdotea 
and  Trudiliom,  ^.,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
1839:— 

"Cockle  Bbsad. 

Toung  wenches  [Aubrey  loquitur]  baye  a  wanton  sport 
which  tbey  call  moulding  of  Cockle-bread,  viz.  they  get 
upon  a  table-board,  and  then  gather  up  their  knaes  and 
their  coatee  with  their  hands  as  high  as  they  can,  and 
then  they  wabble  to  and  tro,  as  if  they  were  kneading 
of  dowgli,  and  say  these  wordJi,  via. 

My  dame  is  sick  and  gonne  to  bed. 
And  lie  go  moxild  my  Cockle-bread. 

I  did  Imagine  nothing  to  have  been  in  this  but  meer 
wantonnesse  of  youth.  But  I  find  in  fiurehardus,  in 
his  'Hetbodus  Confltendi',  printed  at  Colon,  1649,  (he 
lived  before  the  Conqueet»)  one  of  the  Articles  (on  the 
vii.  Commandment)  of  interrogating  a  young  woman 
Is,  'If  she  did  over  'subigere  ponem  olunibus',  and 
then  bake  it,  and  give  It  to  one  she  loved  to  eate,  '  ut 
in  nuO^^c™  modum  ezordesceret  amor.'  So  here  I  find 
it  to  be  a  relique  of  natuxHil  magick— an  unlawful 
philtrum. 

White  Kennet  adds,  in  a  side  note^— <In  Oxfordshire, 
the  Maids,  when  they  put  themseUee  into  the  fit  poeture, 
■ingthus^ 

My  granny  is  sick,  and  now  is  dead, 
And  wee'l  goe  mould  some  Cockle  Bread, 


ZoH.  Whaikthkl 

<*  Fair  maiden,  white  and  rad« 
CooEib  me  amooth,  and  stroke  my  head. 
And  thou  shalt  hare  some  oodEeQ-htcad  **! 

"Cockell*  eallest  thoo  H,  bqyt  fidlh,  HI  glre 

yoa  co^ell-braad. 

SUbrmiaherpiiAa'mpamtkg  Head:  timdi 
UffkUma,'  amd  UsAX^usno,  Mle  is  dmff 

hear,  rises  np» 

ffuan.  Philida»    j^uleridoiy    pamphiQd%    fio- 
rida,  flortoa: 
Dab  dub-ardub^  bounce^  qaoth  the  gona^  with  a 
sulphurous  huiT-snuiT:  * 

Up  with  my  heels  and  down  with  my  fasad» 
And  thJB  is  the  way  to  moold  CoddalveBd.' 


Mr.  Thome  sntgeina:  "TheqjoestirOBia 
which  we  here  quote  at  length  (fntm  CMaofli,  xzxixX 
flilly  establkhca  the  casTeetneaa  of  Anhiey's  views  m  to 
the  origin  of  thia  game. 

*  Fedsti  quod  qmedam  mtnlieres  fiusere  eotaDl,  p>f  Ssi 
nunt  se  in  fitdem,  et  discoapertibua  naitibos  jafaaDt,  vt 
supra  nndas  natea  confldatar  panis^  et  eo  daooeto  tndnDi 
maritis  suis  ad  oomedendom.    Hoc  Ideo  fiMiont  oft  pbn 
exardescant  in  amorem  Uloram  (iHamml.' 

The  rhyme  still  heaxd  in  our  noneriee— 

'When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  vraah*d  my  mother^  < 
I  put  my  finger  in  my  eye,  and  pulTd  out  little 

is  likewise  given  by  Aubrey,  with  a  vcrbel  alteraCten, 
and  another  referemoe  to  Bur^kardua,  wliich  seem  a  to 
eetablish  it  as  another  'relique  of  natnal  megjrk.an 
unlawftil  philtrum '. 

From  the  following  passage  in  another  part  of  the  MSL 
fo.  161,  it  would  eeem  as  if  Cockle-Brsad  derived  ita 
name  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  wtatii  it  iraa 
kneaded. 

*I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vroid  Cbckie 
is  an  old  antiquated  Norman  word,  whieh  aignii&ea  Mafe% 
fh>m  a  beastly  rustic  kind  of  play,  or  aboa^  which  vras 
used  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  by  a  Norman  gardner  that 
lived  at  Downton  near  me.  So  Hott  Cockka  is  aa  maeh 
as  to  say  Hott  or  Heated  Buttocks  *. 

The  name  Hot  Cockles  is  dsrived  Ij  StmUi  in  hie 
*8porU  and  Paatvma\  p.  SOS,  ed.  1838,  (which  oontalna^ 
however,  no  allusion  to  any  such  Norman  vrocd  as  that 
to  which  Aubrey  refers,)  ttom  the  *  Haates  CbquiBea '  of 
the  French.  In  the  '  Manoiru  dt  V  Acadtmia  Cett««««*, 
tom.  lit.  we  have  a  description  of  a  enrioua  maniage 
custom,  which  may  possibly  bear  some  reference  to  the 
'  Cockd  Bread '  or  at  least  to  the  etymology  of  the  naoM.* 
pp.  94-e. 

*  Dub  cMho-dub,  bounce^  qw>th  thsffuma,  wtth  •  amipkar' 
oua  huff-anmBf]  Bo  Stanyhurst  in  Th*  Firat  Fovrt  Bookn  of 
Firgila  .Sneit,  with  other  Poetieatt  dauieea  therdo  oimaeUL 
1583; 

"  Lowd  dub  a  dmb  tabering  with  fhipping  rip  rap  of 

.Stna." 

The  Deaeriptian  of  Uparen,  p.  91. 

"  Thee  whO'st  in  the  akie  seat  grsat  iKmncing  rambeld 

thundring 

BatUoth,"  iK, 

JBneidA.p.e6, 

"  Linckt  was  in  wedlock  a  loftye  Thneonical  ktifmmjf^  * 

Of  a  craeking  CuUtr,  p.  95. 
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Wak'd  with  a  wench,  pretty  peat,  pretty  love, 

and  mj  sweet  pretty  pigsnie,* 
JoBt  by  thy  side  shall  sit  sumamH  great  Huane- 

bango: 
Safe  in  my  arms  will  I  keep  thee,  threat  Kara,  or 
thunder  Olympus. 

Zan.  [aside,]  Foh,  what  greasy  groom  have  we 
here  ?  He  looks  as  thoagh  he  crept  out  of  the 
backside  of  the  well,  and  speaks  like  a  drum 
perished  at  the  west  end. 

Buan,  O,  that  I  mighty-rbut  I  may  not,  woe 
to  my  destiny  therefore  !  t — 
Kiss  that  I  clasp  1  but  I  cannot:  tell  me,  my 
destiny,  wherefore) 

Zan.  [atidc]  Whoop  1  now  I  haye  my  dream. 
Did  you  never  hear  so  great  a  wonder  as  this, 
three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle,  bladder, 
rattle] 

Hnan,  [atide,]  I'll  now  set  my  countenance, 
and  to  her  in  prose;  it  may  be,  this  rim-ram- 
rufft  is  too  rude  an  encounter. — Let  me,  fair  lady, 
if  you  be  at  leisure,  revel  with  your  sweetness, 
and  rail  upon  that  cowardly  conjurer,  that  hath 
cast  me,  or  congealed  me  rather,  into  an  unkind 
sleep,  and  polluted  my  carcass. 

Zan,  [aside.]  Laugh,  laugh,  Zantippa;  thou 
hast  thy  fortune,  a  fool  and  a  husband  under  one. 

Iluan.  Truly,  sweet-heart,  as  I  seem,  about 
some  twenty  years,  the  very  April  of  mine  age. 

Zan,  [aiid€,]  Why,  what  a  prating  ass  is  this  ! 

Suan,  Her  coral  lips,  her  crimson  chin. 
Her  silver  teeth  so  white  within. 
Her  golden  locks,  her  rolling  eye. 
Her  pretty  parts,  let  them  go  by, 
Heigh-ho,  have  wounded  me, 
That  I  must  die  this  day  to  see  1 

Zan.  By  Qogs-bones,  thou  art  a  flouting  knave: 
**  her  coral  lips,  her  crimson  chin  "  !  ka,  wilshaw ! 

IfucuL  True,  my  own,  and  my  own  because 
mine,  and  mine  because  mine,  ha,  ha !  above  a 

*  piffmU]  i.  e.  little  ptg.    (A  term  of  endearmenL) 
t  0,  that  Imiffht, — but  I  majf  not,  voe  to  my  datiHy  there- 
fore /]  Taken  Teriiatim  from  Gabriel  Harrey's  Bnamium 
Lauri  / 

'*  Faine  wod  I  crane,  might  I  so  presume,  some  fiuther 
aoquaintaxmce : 
0  that  I  might  f  but  I  may  not :  woe  to  my  datinie  there- 
fore/*' 

Boe  p.  04,  first  note,  of  the  present  Yolnme. 

{  thii  rim-ram-rvff]  So  the  copy  of  the  4to.  in  the 
British  Museum  (King^s  Library,  Pamphlets) ;  while  my 
eopy  reads  "  this  rude  mm  ruffe  "  / — the  passage  having 
been  corrected  before  the  whole  of  the  impreaalon  was 
struok  off.— Oompare  Btaoyhunt; 

'*  Of  n\ffe  laflb  roaring,  mens  harts  with  terror  agryring.** 

Tfu  Description  ofUparen,  p.  i)l. 


thousand  pounds  in  possibility,  and  things  fitting 
thy  desire  in  possession. 

Zan,  [aside.]  The  flot  thinks  I  ask  of  his  lands. 
Lob  be  your  comfort,  and  cuckold  be  your  des* 
tiny  ! — Hear  you,  air ;  an  if  you  will  have  us,  yon 
had  best  say  so  betime. 

JIuan.  True,  Bweei-heart,and  will  royalize  thy 
progeny  with  my  pedigree.  [Exeunt, 

Mum,  Wretched  Eumenides,  still  unfortunate^ 
Envied  by  fortune  and  forlorn  by  fate, 
Here  pine  and  die,  wretched  Eumenides, 
Die  in  the  springs  the  April  of  thy*  age ! 
Here  sit  thee  down,  repent  what  thou  hast  done : 
I  would  to  Gk>d  that  it  were  ne'er  begun  ! 

Enter  (he  Ghost  op  Jack. 

O.  of  Jack,  You  are  well  overtaken,  sir. 

Eum,  Who's  that  1 

O.  of  Jack,  Tou  are  heartily  well  met,  sir. 

Bum,  Forbear,  I  say :  who  is  that  which  pinch- 
eth  me  1 

O.  of  Jack.  Trusting  in  Ood,  good  Master 
Eumenides,  that  you  are  in  so  good  health  as  all 
your  friends  were  at  the  making  hereof, — God 
give  you  good  morrow,  sir  1  Lack  you  not  a  neat> 
handsome,  and  cleanly  young  lad,  about  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  that  can  run  by  your 
horse,  and,  for  a  need,  make  your  mastership's 
shoes  as  black  as  ink  1  how  say  you,  sir  f 

Sum,  Alas,  pretty  led,  I  know  not  how  to  keep 
myself,  and  much  less  a  servant,  my  pretty  boy ; 
my  state  is  so  bad. 

0.  of  Jack,  Content  yourself  you  shall  not  be 
so  ill  a  master  but  I'll  be  as  bad  a  servant.  Tut, 
sir,  1  kuow  you,  though  you  know  not  me :  are 
not  you  the  man,  sir,  deny  it  if  you  can,  sir, 
that  came  from  a  strange  place  in  the  land  of 
Catita,  where  Jack-an-apest  flies  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth,  to  seek  out  a  lady  as  white  as  snow 
and  as  red  as  blood^:  f  ha,  ha  1  have  I  touched 
you  now  f 

Eum.  [aside.]  I  think  this  boy  be  a  spirit — How 
knowest  thou  all  thisi 

O.  of  Jack,  Tut,  are  not  you  the  man,  sir,  deny 
it  if  you  can,  sir,  that  gave  all  the  money  you  had 
to  the  burying  of  a  poor  man,  and  but  one  three 
half-pence  left  in  your  purse  ?  Content  you,  air, 
I'll  serve  you,  that  is  flat. 

•  tAy]  The4to.  "my.** 
t  Jock-anapee\  i. e.  monkey,  ape. 
t  a  lady  cu  %BhiU  o»  mow  and  as  red  9M  \Aooi\  Compare 
the  thixd  speech  of  Madge  in  p.  446,  leo.  ooL 
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Eum.  Welly  my  lad,  dnce  ihou  art  so  impor[ta]- 
Date,  I  am  content  to  entertain  thee,  not  aa  a 
aervant,  but  a  copartner  in  my  journey.  But 
whither  shall  we  gol  for  I  have  not  any  money 
more  than  one  bare  three  half-penoe. 

O.  of  Jack.  Well,  master,  content  yourself,  for 
if  my  diyination  be  not  out,  that  shall  be  apent 
at  the  next  inn  or  alehouse  we  come  to;  for, 
master,  I  know  you  are  passing  hungry :  there- 
fore I'll  go  before  and  proTide  dinner  until  Uiat 
you  come ;  no  doubt  but  you'll  come  &ir  and 
softly  after. 

JEum.  Ay,  go  before ;  111  follow  thee. 

O.  of  Jack,  But  do  you  hear,  master  1  do  you 
know  my  namel 

Earn.  No,  I  promise  thee,  not  yet. 

a,  of  Jack,  Why,  I  am  Jack.  [ExU* 

£wn.  Jack  I  why,  be  it  so,  then. 

Bnter  thi  Hoetea  and  Jack,  $Hting  meat  <m  the  table;  and 
liddlen  emu  to  play.  Eumskidb  waUte  up  and  down, 
and  viU  tat  no  meat. 

Hott.  How  say  you,  sirl  do  you  please  to  sit 
down? 

Eum.  Hostess,  I  thank  you,  I  have  no  great 
stomach. 

BoU,  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  your  master 
is  BO  strange  f  doth  not  this  meat  please  him  % 

Q.  of  Jack.  Yes,  hostess,  but  it  is  my  master's 
fashion  to  pay  before  he  eats;  therefore,  a  reckon- 
ing, good  hostess. 

Ho9t,  Harry,  shall  you,  sir,  presently.      [Exit. 

Enm.  Why,  Jack,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  thou 
knowest  I  have  not  any  money ;  therefore,  sweet 
Jack,  tell  me  what  shall  I  do  I 

O.  of  Jack.  Well,  master,  look  in  your  purse. 

Eum,  Why,  faith,  it  is  a  folly,  for  I  have  no 
money. 

O.  of  Jack.  Why,  look  you,  master ;  do  so 
much  for  me. 

Earn,  [looking  into  kit  purse.]  Alas,  Jack,  my 
purse  is  full  of  money  ! 

Jack.  **  Alas,"  master  !  does  that  word  belong 

to  this  accident  1  why,  methinks  I  should  have 

Been  you  cast  away  your  cloak,  and  in  a  bravado 

dancet  a  galliard  round  about  the  chamber :  why, 

master,  your  man  can  teach  you  more  wit  than 

this. 

i{e-«n<<r  Hostess. 

Gome,  hosteu,  cheer  up  my  master. 

Ilott.  You  are  heartily  welcome;   and  if  it 

*  Arit]  Aft«r  Jack's  exit,  as  ibere  wu  no  obange  of 
■oenery  in  Peele's  days,  the  nudienoa  were  to  sappoee 
Eumonidcs  already  arrived  at  the  inn.  Bee  note  ",  p  446, 
first  ooL  t  doaccj  The4to.  "daunoed." 


please  you  to  eat  of  a  &t  caponi  a  fairer  bird,  a 
finer  bird,  a  sweeter  bird,  a  crisper  bird,  a  neater 
bird,  your  worship  never  eat  ol 

Eum.  Thanks,  my  fine,  eloquent  hoetesa. 

Q.  of  Jack.  But  hear  you,  master,  one  word  by 
the  way :  are  you  content  1  shall  be  halves  in  all 
you  get  in  your  journey  t 

Eum.  I  am,  Jsck,  here  is  my  hand. 

0.  of  Jack.  Enough,  master,  I  ask  no  more. 

Eumu  Come,  hostess,  reoeive  your  money ;  sod 
I  thank  you  for  my  good  entertainment. 

[OisefMMMy. 

^Toit.  You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir. 
Eum.  Come,  Jack,  whither  go  we  nowl 
Q.  of  Jack,  ULarrjf  master,  to  the  conjurer^s 
presently. 
Bum.  Content,  Jack. — ^Hostees^  &rewell. 


Alter  CoBxauB^  and  Cklavxa,*  to  the  W^^Ufej^ 
Cor.  Come,  my  duck,  come  :  I  have  now  got  a 

wife :  thou  art  fair,  art  thou  not  T  f 

Cd.  My  Corebus,  the  fairest  alive;  make  no 

doubt  of  that. 

Cor.  Come,  wench,  are  we  almost  at  the  well  T 
Cd.  Ay,  Corebus,  we  are  almost  at  the  well 

now.    I'll  go  fetch  some  water :  sit  down  while  I 

dip  my  pitcher  in. 

A  Head  ccnue  up  with  ean  qfcom,  whifck  $kt  comU  into 

her  lap.  * 

Head.  Oently  dip,  but  not  too  deep. 

For  fear  you  make  the  golden  beard  to  weep* 

Fair  maiden,  white  and  red. 

Comb  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head, 

And  thou  shalt  have  some  oookell-bread.       ^.^ 

A  Second  Head  coMca itp/WU  ^gdd,  wkUXAttcamhe  iHf 

her  tap. 

See.  Mead.  Gently  dip,  but  not  too  deep, 

For  fear  thou  make  the  golden  beard  to  weep. 

Fair  maid,  white  and  red. 

Comb  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head. 

And  every  hair  a  sheaf  shall  be. 

And  every  sheaf  a  golden  tree. 

CeL  0,  see,  Corebus,  I  have  combed  a  great  deal 
of  gold  into  my  lap,  and  a  great  deal  of  eora  t 

Cor.  Well  said,$  wench !  now  we  shall  have 
just  §  enough  :  Qod  send  us  ooinen  to  coin  <mr 
gold.    But  corner  shall  we  go  home,  sweet-heaK  I 

•  Cdanta]  Bpelt,  throughoat  this  scene,  In  tbe  4to . 
"Zelanto.' 

t  art  thou  not  f  j  The  reader  must  not  fois«t  that  Can- 
bos  has  been  struck  Uind  by  Bacrapant. 

t  WeU  $aid]  Bee  note  *,  p.  453,  see.  eoL 

I  Jutt]  Bo  the  Museum  copy  of  the  4to. ;  wUls  lay  copf 
has  **  tost" :  see  noU  I  p.  466,  flrst  ool. 
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Cd.  Nay,  oome,  Corebiu,  I  will  lead  you* 
Cor,  So,  CorebuB,  things  have  well  hit ; 
Thou  hast  gotten  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit 

Snter  thi  Obor  or  Jack  and  Eumxhide& 

(7.  of  Jack.  Come  away,  master,  come. 

Bum,  Qo  along,  Jack,  I'll  follow  thee.  Jack, 
they  Bay  it  is  good  to  go  cross-legged,  and  say 
prayers*  backward  ;  how  sayest  thou  ? 

O,  of  Jack.  Tut|  never  fear,  maater;  let  me 
alone.  Here  ait  you  still;  speak  not  a  word; 
and  becauae  you  shall  not  be  enticed  with  his 
enchanting  speeches,  with  thiis  same  wool  I'll  stop 
your  ears  [Putt  wool  inio  the  eon  o/EuMsmois] : 
and  so,  master,  sit  still,  for  I  must  to  the  con- 
jurer. [ExiL 

Bnter  BACiuPAirT. 

Sae,  How  now  1  what  man  art  thou,  that  sits 
so  sadl 
Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  these  stately  trees 
Without  the  leave  and  will  of  Sacrapanti 
What,  not  a  word  but  mum  t  f    Then,  Saorapant, 
Thou  art  betray'd. 

Jle^Hter  the  Oh<mt  op  Jack  invitibU,  and  takti  Bacrapaht's 
wrtatk  qf/rom  hi$  head,  and  hi*  tvord  out  of  Ati  hand. 

What  hand  invades  the  head  of  Sacrapant  ? 

What  hateful  X  Fury  doth  envy  my  happy  state  f 

Then,  Sacrapant»  these  are  thy  latest  daya 

Alas,  my  veins  are  numb'd,  my  sinews  shrinki 

My  blood  is  pierc'd,  my  breath  fleeting  away, 

And  now  my  timeless  date  is  come  to  end  1 

He  in  whose  life  his  acts  have$  been  so  foul. 

Now  in  his  death  to  hell  decends  his  soul.  [Z>»efl. 

<?•  of  Jack,  O,  sir,  are  you  gone?  now  I  hope 

we  shall  have  some  other  coil. — Now,  master, 

bow  like  you  this  f  the  conjurer  he  is  dead,  and 

vows  never  to  trouble  us  more :  now  get  you  to 

your  fair  lady,  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  her. 

— Alas,  he  heareth  me  not  all  this  while  1  but  I 

will  help  that. 

[PviU  thi  «oo{  <mi  of  thi  tan  of  EDMuaDis. 

Ewn,  How  now,  Jack  !  what  news  1 

Q.  of  Jack,  Here,  master,  take  this  sword,  and 

dig  with  it  at  the  foot  of  this  hill. 

iOivaiword. 

EDnnmas  digt,  and  tpiu  a  Ught  m  a  gUu*. 
Eum.  How  now,  Jack  !  what  is  this  ? 


*  My  praifors]  The  4  to.  "mjt  his  jyrayen. 

t  What,  not  a  word  Imt  mumf\  Bee  note  *,  p.  SS8,  sec. 

;  ^ 

t  What  hal^fui,  ko.]  Qj.  "  What  Fvaj  doth  enwf  my 
happ^ttaUf"! 
%  act$  Aar«]  The  4ta  '*  scttons  bath." 


O,  of  Jack.  Master,  without  this  the  conjurer 
could  do  nothing ;  and  so  long  as  this  light  lasts, 
BO  long  doth  his  art  endure,  and  this  being  out, 
then  doth  his  art  decay. 

Eum.  Why,  then,  Jack,  I  will  soon  put  out 
this  light. 

O.  of  Jack,  Ay,  master,  how  ? 

.£Wbi.  Why,  with  a  stone  1*11  break  the  glass, 
and  then  blow  it  out. 

O.  of  Jack,  No,  master,  you  may  as  soon  break 
the  smith's  anvil  as  this  little  vial :  nor  the 
biggest  blast  that  ever  Boreas  blew  cannot  blow 
out  this  little  light;  but  she  that  is  neither 
maid,  wife,  nor  widow.  Master,  wind  this  horn, 
and  see  what  will  happen.  [Oivet  horn, 

EuMXSiDtn  winds  the  horn.    Enter  Vsmelia,  who  breakt  the 
ffUus,  bUnn  out  the  Uffht,  and  then  exit. 

So,  master,  how  like  you  thisi  this  is  she  that 
ran  madding  in  the  woods,  his  betrothed  love 
that  keeps  the  cross ;  and  now,  this  light  being 
out,  all  are  restored  to  their  former  liberty  : 
and  now,  master,  to  the  lady  that  you  have  so 
long  looked  for. 

The  Ghoat  of  Jack  drawe  a  curtain,  and  ditcovere  Dxua 

tittinff  aalup. 

Eum,  Ood  speed,  £ur  maid,  sitting  alone, — 
there  is  once;  Qod  speed,  fair  maid, — there  is 
twice ;  Gk>d  speed,  fair  maid, — that  is  thrice. 

Del.  Not  so,  good  sir,  for  you  are  by. 

0.  of  Jack.  Enough,  master,  ahe  hath  spoke ; 
now  I  will  leave  her  with  you.  \Exii. 

Eum.  Thou  fidrest  flower  of  these  western 
parts. 
Whose  beauty  so  reflecteth  in  my  sight 
As  doth  a  crystal  mirror  in  the  sun ; 
For  thy  sweet  sake  I  have  cross'd  the  frozen 

Rhine; « 
Leaving  fair  Po,  I  sail'd  up  Danuby, 
As  far  as  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 
Cut  twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians : 
These  have  I  cross'd  for  thee,  fiur  Delia  : 
Then  grant  me  that  which  I  have  su'd  for  long. 

Del.  Thou  gentle  knight,  whose  fortune  is  so 
good 
To  find  me  out  and  set  my  brothers  free. 
My  faith,  my  hearty  my  hand  I  give  to  thee. 

Eum.  Thanks,  gentle  madam :  but  here  comes 


*  For  thy  mtccf  $ake  J  have  eroeifd  the  frotm  Jthine,  fto.] 
This  and  the  next  three  lines  are  found,  with  elight  ror 
riatione,  in  Greene's  Orlando  Furioto:  see  p.  90,  first 
coL,  of  the  present  Tolume. 
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Jack ;  thank  him^  for  he  is  the  best  friend  that 
we  have. 

Rt-aUer  the  Ghost  of  Jack,  %nik  Saorapant's  head  in 

hia  hand^^ 

How  now,  Jack !  what  hast  thou  there? 

0.  of  Jack,  Marry,  master,  the  head  of  the 
conjurer. 

Eum,  Why,  Jack,  that  is  impossible ;  he  was  a 
young  man. 

0.  of  Jack,  Ah,  master,  so  he  deceived  them 
that  beheld  him  1  but  he  was  a  miserable,  old, 
and  crooked  man,  though  to  each  man's  eye  he 
seemed  young  and  fresh;  for,  master,  this 
conjurer  took  the  shape  of  the  old  man  that 
kept  the  cross,  and  that  old  man  was  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  conjurer.  But  now,  master,  wind 
your  horn. 

EuMEKiDES  irinda  hit  horn.    Enter  Vxneua,  the  Two 
Brothers,  and  Ebestus. 

Eum.     Welcome,     Erestusl     welcome,     fair 
Yenelia  1 
Welcome,  Thelea  and  Calyphaf  both  1 
Now  have  I  her  that  I  so  long  have  sought ; 
So  saith  fair  Delia,  if  we  have  your  consent. 

First  Bro,  Valiant  Evmienides,  thou  well  de- 
servest 
To  have  our  favours;  so  let  us  rejoice 
That  by  thy  means  we  are  at  liberty : 
Here  may  we  joy  each  in  other's  :|:  sight, 
And  this  fair  lady  have  her  wandering  knight. 

0,  of  Jack,  So,  master,  now  ye  think  you  have 
done ;  but  I  must  have  a  saying  to  you :  you 
know  you  and  I  were  partners,  I  to  have  half  in 
all  you  got. 

Eutn.  Why,  so  thou  shalt,  Jack. 

Q.  of  Jack,  Why,  then,  master,  draw  your 
sword,  part  your  lady,  let  me  have  half  of  her 
presently. 

Eum,  Why,  I  hope,  Jack,  thou  dost  but  jest : 
I  promised  thee  half  I  got,  but  not  half  my  lady. 

0,  of  Jack.  But  what  else,  master?  have  you 
not  gotten  her?  therefore  divide  her  straight, 
for  I  will  have  half;  there  is  no  remedy. 

*  wUh  Sacrapant't  head  in  his  hand]  But  where  did  the 
decapitation  take  place  ?  Perhaps  when  (p.  467,  sec.  ool.) 
"the  Qhost  of  Jack  drew  a  curtain,  and  discovered 
Delia,"— the  curtain  was  at  the  same  time  so  drawn  as 
to  conceal  the  body  of  the  conjurer, 
t  (kUyphd]  Spelt  here  in  the  4to.  *'  Kalepha." 
t  in  other'e]  Qy.  "in  the  Qthei/'t*'1  (unless  *'joy"  be  a 
dissyllable  here.) 


Bum.  Well,  ere  I  will  falsify  my  word  unto 
my  friend,  take  her  all :  here.  Jack,  I'll  give  her 
thee. 

O,  of  Jack,  Nay,  neither  more  nor  less,  magter, 
but  even  just  halU 

Bum.  Before  I  will  fUsify  my  £uth  unto  my 
friend,  I  will  divide  her :  Jack,  thou  shalt  have  half. 

First  Bro,  Be  not  so  cruel  unto  our  sister, 
gentle  knight. 

Second  Bro.  0,  spore  fidr  Delia  1  she  desenrea 
no  death. 

£um.  Content  yourselves ;  my  word  is  pamiftd 
to  him. — ^Therefore  prepare  thyself,  Delia,  for 
thou  must  die. 

Jkl.  Then  fiurewell,  world  1  adieu,  Eumenidea ! 

EmcEKiDEB  qff&s  to  strike,  and  the  Obobv  or  Jack 
ttajft  him. 

0,  of  Jack.  Stay,  master;  it  is  suffident  I 
have  tried  your  constancy.  Do  you  now  zi- 
member  since  you  paid  for  the  buiying  of  a  poor 
fellow  ? 

Eum,  Ay,  veiy  well.  Jack. 

0.  of  Jack,  Then,  master,  thank  that  good 
deed  for  this  good  turn :  and  so  Qod  be  with 
you  all !  [Leaps  down  in*  the  ground. 

Earn,  Jack,  what,  art  thou  gone  I  then  fikTsweU, 
Jack!— 
Come,  brothers,  and  my  beauteous  Delia, 
Erestus,  and  thy  dear  Venelia, 
We  will  to  Thessaly  with  joyful  hearts. 

AIL  i^ greed  :  we  follow  tiiee  and  DeliiL 

[Bxevnt  aU  except  Faouo^  FASTAsnc^  oful  Masok. 

Fan.  What,  ganuner,  aaleep  1 

Madge.  By  the  mass,  son,  'tis  almost  day ;  «nd 
my  windows  shut  at  the  oo<^'s-crow. 

Fro.  Do  you  hear,  gammer?  methinks  thia 
Jack  bore  a  great  sway  amongst  them. 

Madge,  0,  man,  this  was  the  ghost  of  the  poor 
man  that  they  kept  such  a  ooil  to  bury;  and 
that  makes  him  to  help  the  wandering  knigfat 
so  much.  But  come,  let  ns  in :  we  will  have 
a  cup  of  ale  and  a  toast  this  morning,  and  so 
departf 

Fan.  Then  you  have  made  an  end  of  your  talo» 
gammer? 

Madge.  Tee,  faith  :  when  this  was  done,  I  took 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  came  my  wmy  ; 
and  so  shall  you  have,  too,  before  you  go,  to  yoor 
breakfast  [ExemsU, 


"  in]  i.  0.  into. 


t  depart]  I  c»  part. 


DAVID    AND    BETHSABE. 


The  love  pf  Kvng  David  and  Fair  Bdhiobe.  With  the  Trofftdie  tf  Ab»aUm.  A*  it  hoik  ben  diuen  tima  jlakd  cm. 
Hu  stage.     Wiitten  by  Cftorffe  PetU.    London,  Printed  by  Adam  I$Up,    1599.    4to. 

This  play  was  raprlDtad  by  Hawkin  in  the  aecond  yolumo  of  TIU  Origin  qf  the  Bngluh  Drama,  1773 ;  and, 
excepting  one  or  two  erron  of  the  preea»  the  text  was,  on  the  whole,  accurately  given.  Ootavlue  GUchriat 
{Letter  to  Qifford  on  Ford^e  Works,  p.  11.)  talka  rather  too  contemptuously  of  Hawkins. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


David. 

AMHOir,  son  of  Datid  by  AHivoAif. 
Cbilsab,  son  of  David  by  Abigail. 
Absalon,  son  of  David  by  If  aacah< 
Adonia,  son  of  David  by  HAOorrH. 
Salomon,  son  of  David  by  Bethsabb. 

JOAB.  captain  of  ths  boat  to  David,  |  ^^^  ^^  jjavid  and  sons  of  bis  slatar  Zbbuiah. 

Abisai,  ) 

Amaba,  nepbew  of  David  and  son  of  bis  sister  Abigail  ;  captain  of  the  boat  to  Absaloit. 

Jonadab»  nepbew  of  David  and  son  of  bis  brother  Sbucbah  ;  friend  to  Amnon. 

Urias,  husband  of  Bethsabb,  and  a  warrior  in  David's  army. 

Nathan,  a  prophet. 

Sadog,  high-priest.* 

AnncAAB,  his  son. 

Abiathar,  a  priest. 

Jonathan,  his  son. 

Achttophkl,  chief-counsellor  to  Absaldx. 

CUSAY, 

Ithat. 

Skmet. 

Jethrat. 

Hanon,  King  of  AmmoQ. 

Hachaas,  King  of  Oath. 

Messenger,  Soldiers,  Shepherds,  and  Attendants. 

Thahab,  daughter  of  David  by  If  aaoah. 
Bkthbabb,  wife  of  Ubiab. 
Woman  of  Tbeooa. 
Concubines  to  David. 
Maid  to  Bbthsabk. 

Chorua 


"  BadoCf  high-friat\  So  he  is  described  in  the  play,  p.  475,  sec.  ooL, — 

"  SadoCt  high-jniatt  prsBervar  of  the  ark,"  Aa 
The  4to.  gives  no  list  of  Pram.  Ptri.). 
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THE    LOVE   OP   DAVID    AND    FAIR   BETHSABE, 
WITH   THE   TRAGEDY   OF   ABSALON. 


FfiOLOQUS. 

Of  Imel'a  sweetest  siiiger  now  I  sing, 

His  holj  style  and  happy  viotories ; 

Whose  Muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew 

Areh-angels  stilldd  from  the  breath  of  Jove,* 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorions  flowers 

Heavens  rained  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Moont  Sinai. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivory  Into 

The  oherubins  and  angels  laid  their  breasts  ; 

And,  when  his  consecrated  fingers  stmck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 

He  gave  alamm  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

That,  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clonds,  and  cast 

Their  crystal  armonr  at  his  conquering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove*8  musician, 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  preasef  to  sing. 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper*d  verse 

The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice-haughty  flight, 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  feeble  Muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 


*  Jove]  EquiTalant  to— Jehovah.    Bee  note  on  Marlowe's  Worki,  p.  80,  ed.  Dyoe,  1858^  and  note  on  Bhakeipeare's 
Works,  vol  iv.  p.  203,  ed.  Dyce.  i 

t  prtoic]  i.  e.  press.  I 

I 

I 
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Tlu  Frotoffue-tpeater,  h^ore  ifoing  out,  dravi  a  euriain  and 
diaeovtri  BsTBaiBE,  vith  her  Maid,  bathing  over  a 
tprittg :  eKe  tmg*,  and  David  «it«  above  viewing  her. 

THB  BONO. 

Hot  bqd,  cool  fire,  tempered  with  sweet  air. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair : 
Shine^  sun  ;  bum,  fire;  breathe,  air,  and  ease  me; 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me,  and  please 

me: 
Shadow,  my  sweet  nurse,  keep  me  from  burning, 
Make  not  my  glad  cause  cause  of  [my]  mourning. 

Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 

Inflame  unstaid  desire, 

Kor  pierce  any  bright  eye 

That  wandereth  lightly. 

Beth,  Come,  gentle  Zephyr,  tri<^*d  with  those 
perfumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  loye. 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  thy  *  silken  fan : 
This  shade,  sun-proof,  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  wayeless  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  tho  same, 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances  cannot  pierce : 
Thou,  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  Air, 
Goddess  of  life,  and  goyemess  of  health. 
Keep  every  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse, 
Kor  bushy  f  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath : 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  deUoate  perfumes, 
To  play  the  wanton  ^  with  us  through  the  leaveg. 

Dav,  What  tones,  what  words,  what  looks, 
what  wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incensM  with  a  sudden  firel 
What   tree,    what   shade^   what   spring,    what 
paradise. 


•  thy]  The4io.  "the." 

f  buMkjf]  The  4to.  <'hiuhl7.''~Qy.  "  bulky  "sbosky  T 

note  t,  p.  407,  first  ooL 
t  wanton]  The4to.  "wantons.** 


Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame? 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  in  perfect  happiness, 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  arch-angels'  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's 

thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant 

weight 
Be  still  euamell'd  with  discolour'd  *  flowers ; 
That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And,  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That   pierce    earth's    bowels    to    maintain  the 

source. 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites ; 
The  brims  let  be  embrac*d  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse; 
Let  all  the  gross  that  beautifies  her  bower 
Bear  manna  every  mom  instead  of  dew. 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs,  like  chains  of  pearl,  on  Hermon 

hill. 
Or    balm    which    trickled    from    old    Aaron's 

beard. — 
Cusay,  come  up,  and  serve  thy  lord  the  king. 

Enter  Cusat  above. 

Cu,   What    service  doth  my  lord  tho  king 
command  ? 

J>av,  See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  tho  king 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdu'd  to  me; 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside-bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine-perfumM  f  myrrh, 


*  diteoloured]  I.  e.  variously  coloured. 

t  Mt-perfumM]  Bngland'g  Fama-^nwi,  1«00,  (where  thii 
paeeage  it  giTen.  p.  807,  under  the  head  "  Detcriptioni  qf 
Beauty  and  Penonage,")  *'  tin-per/unud,** 
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And  comelier  than  the  silver  cloudi  that  dance 
On  Zephy  t^B  *  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Cu,  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife^ 
Urias,  now  at  Rabbah  i*  siege  with  Joab  ^ 

Dav.  Oo  know,  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the 
king; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  have  found  grace  with  him. 

Cu.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Dav.  Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash,  in  David's 
bower. 
In  water  mix'd  with  purest  almond-flower, 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  : 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires ;  t 
Verdure  to  earth ;  and  to  that  verdure  flowers ; 
To  flowers. sweet  odours;  and  to  odours  wiugs 
That  carry  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 

Snter  CnSAT,  below,  to  Bethsabe,  the  itarting  <u  ionutkinff 

affright. 

Cu,  Fair  Bethsabe,  the  King  of  Israel 
From  forth  his  princely  tower  hath  seen  thee 

bathe ; 
And  thy  sweet  graces  have  found  grace  with 

him : 
Come,  then,  and   kneel    unto   him  where    he 

stands ; 
The  king  is  gracious,  and  hath  liberal  hands. 

Beth.  Ah,  what  is  Bethsabe  to  please  the  king? 
Or  what  is  David,  that  he  should  desire. 
For  fickle  beauty's  sake,  his  servant's  wife  Y 
Ctt.   David,  thou  know'st,  fair  dame,  is  wise 
and  just, 
Elected  to  the  heart  of  Israel's  Qod ; 
Then  do  not  thou  expostulate  with  him 
For  any  action  that  contents  his  soul. 
Beth.  My  lord  the  king,  elect  to  Qod's  own 
heart. 
Should  not  his  gracious  jealousy  incense 
Whose  thoughts  are  chaste  :  I  bate  incontinence. 
Cu.    Woman,    thou   wrong'st    the    king,  and 
doubt'st  his  honour. 
Whose  truth  maintains  the  crown  of  Israel, 
Mcking   him    stay  that    bade    mo   bring  thee 
straight. 
Beth.  The  king's  poor  handmaid  will  obey  my 
lord. 

•  Zei>hyr"»\  Bnglandtx  Parncums  "  Zophynia'." 
•f  Rabbah]  In  the  earlier  port  of  our  play  the  4to. 
•pells  tho  name  of  this  city  "  Rabath  " 

I  Bright  BethtaJbe  givtt  earth  to  my  dftiret,  ^.]  Here 
"earth"  (in  spite  of  the  repetitions,  "earth,  earth": 
**  verdure,  verdure";  "Jlntoere,  Jlovert**/  **  odovrg, 
odours  ",)  seems  unintelligible :  but  assuredly  tbe  right 
reading  is  not  "birth  ',~a8  Mr.  Collier  boldly  aeserts 
that  it  is,  HiH.  c/the  BngL  Stage,  p.  34,  note,  Skakeiptare, 
YoL  L  ed.  186S. 


Cu.  Then  come,  and  do  thy  dntj  to  hia  gnoe ; 

And  do  what  seemeth  favour  in  his  sight. 

[Sxit,  Mow.  «r«£A  Bcraaaas. 
Dav.  Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  tbe  roe. 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair. 
To  joy*  her  love  Til  build  a  kingly  bower* 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams, 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys,^ 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests 
In  oblique  turnings,  wind  theirt  nimble  wayea 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks ; 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. — 
Open  the  doors,  and  entertain  my  love ; 
Open,  I  say,  and,  as  you  open,  sing. 
Welcome  fair  Bethsabe,  King  David's  darling. 

JSViter,  above,  Cusat  irith  Betbsabs. 

Welcome,  fair  Bethsabe,  King  David's  darling. 
Thy  bones'  fair  covering,  erst  discover'd  fisir. 
And  all  mine  eyes  §  with  all  thy  beauties  pierc'd : 
As  heaven's  bright  eye  bums  most  when  most  he 

climbs 
The  crookM  zodiac  with  his  fiery  sphere. 
And  shineth  furthest  from  this  earthly  globe  ; 
So,  since  thy  beauty  scorch'd  my  coaqaerM  soul, 
I  call'd  thee  nearer  for  my  nearer  cure. 
Beth.  Too  near,  my  lord,  was  your  unarmM 

heart 
When  furthest  off  my  hapless  beauty  pierc'd ; 
And  would  this  dreary  day  had  tum*d  to  night. 
Or  that  some  pitchy  cloud  had  cloak*d  the  sun* 
Before  their  lights  had  caus'd  my  lord  to  see 
His  name  disparag*d  and  my  chastity  1 
Dav.  My  love,  if  want  of  love  have  left  thy 

soul 
A  sharper  sense  of  honour  than  thy  king, 
(For  love  leads  princes  sometimes  from  their 

seats,) 
As  erst  my  heart  was  hurt,  displeasing  thee. 
So  come  and  taste  thy  ease  with  easing  me. 
Beth.  One  medicine  cannot  heal  our  different 

harms; 
But  rather  make  both  rankle  at  the  bone : 
Then  let  the  king  be  cunning  in  his  eure^ 
Lest  flattering  both,  both  perish  in  his  hand. 
Dav.  Leave  it  to  me,  my  dearest  Bethsabe, 


•  joy]  1.  e.  eqjoy. 

t  Joy»]  Is  uot  this  an  error  origioaCiog  in  the  word  *'/9jr** 
a  little  ahove  ?    The  sense  seems  to  require  *'  charms.^ 

t  their]  Walker's  correction.  Oft.  Bxam,  ^  the  tat  etf 
Shaketpeart,  to.,  vol.  IL  p.  231.— The4to.  '*Ui«,'' 

{  And  all  miiw  eyes,  ^.]  To  oonneet  this  wktk  ^huJt 
precedes,  a  fH>  nd  would  read  **  Have  oil  mime  tymj^  Ae. : 
but  the  probability  is,  that  a  line  has  dropt  out. 
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Whose  skill  is  conversant  iu  deeper  cures. — 
And,  Cusaj,  baste  thou  to  my  servant  Joab, 
Commanding  him  to  send  Unas  home 
With  all  the  speed  oan  possibly  be  us'd. 
CUi.  Cusay  will  fly  about  the  king's  desire. 

\Eie-int, 

Bnttr  JOAB,  Abisai,  Ubiab,  and olhen,  vUh  dsum  and 

enHffn, 

Joah.  Courage,  ye  mighty  men  of  Israel, 
And  charge  your  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Upon  the  bosoms  of  proud  Ammon's  sons, 
That  have  diqguis'd  your  king's  ambassadors, 
Cut  half  their  beards  and  half  their  garments  off, 
In  spite  of  Israel  and  his  daughters'  sons  I 
Ye  fight  the  holy  battles  of  Jehovah, 
King  David's  Qod,  and  ours,  and  Jacob's  Qod, 
That  guides  your  weapons  to  their  conquering 

strokes. 
Orders  your  footsteps,  and  directs  your  thoughts 
To  stratagems  that  harbour  victory : 
He  casts  bis  sacred  eyesight  from  on  high. 
And  sees  your  foes  run  seeking  for  their  deaths, 
Laughing  their  labours  and  their  hopes  to  scorn ; 
While  'twist  your  bodies  and  their  blunted  swords 
He  puts  on  armour  of  bis  honour's  proof, 
And  makes  their  weapons  wound  the  senseless 
winds. 

Ahii,  Before  this  city  Kabbah  we  will  lie. 
And  shoot  forth  shafts  as  thick  and  dangerous 
As  was  the  hail  that  Moses  mix'd  with  fire. 
And  threw  with  fury  round  about  the  fields, 
Devouring  Pharaoh's  friends  and  Egypt's  fruits. 

Ur.  First,  mighty  captains,  Joab  and  Abisai, 
Let  us  assault,  and  scale  this  kingly  tower. 
Where  all  their  conduits  and  their  fountains  are; 
Then  we  may  easily  take  the  city  too. 

Joah.  Well  hath  Urias  counsell'd  our  attempts ; 
And  as  he  spake  us,  so  assault  the  tower : 
Let  Hanon  now,  the  king  of  Ammon's  sons,* 
Repulse  our  conquering  passage  if  he  dare. 

SnUr  Hakoh,  Macbaab,  oaeC  oiherf,  upon  the  vaUt. 

Ha,  What  would  the  shepberd's-dogs  of  Israel 
Snatch  from  the  mighty  issue  of  King  Ammon, 
The  valiant  Ammonites  and  haughty  Syrians? 
'Tia  not  your  late  successive  victories 
Can  mako  us  yield,  or  quaU  our  courages ; 
But  if  ye  dare  assay  to  scale  this  tower. 
Our  angry  swords  shall  smite  ye  to  the  groun  J, 
And  vcnge  our  losses  on  your  hateful  live?. 

*  »on9\  The  4to.  "sonno."— Compare  the  third  line  of 
Joab'a  first  speech  in  this  scene,  and  more  particularly, 
the  last  lino  but  two  of  iiago  468,  first  col. 


Joah,  Hanon,  thy  father  Nohas  gave  relief 
To  holy  David  in  his  hapless  exile, 
Liv^d  his  fixM  date,  and  died  in  peace : 
But  thou,  instead  of  reaping  his  reward, 
Hast  trod  it  under  foot,  and  scorn'd  our  king ; 
Therefore  thy  days  shall  end  with  violence. 
And  to  our  swords  thy  vital  blood  shall  cleave. 

Mack,  Hence,  thou  that  bear'st  poor  Israel's 
shepherd's-book. 
The  proud  lieutenant  of  that  base-bom  king. 
And  keep  within  the  compass  of  his  fold ; 
For,  if  ye  seek  to  feed  on  Ammon's  fruits. 
And  stray  into  the  Syrians'  fruitful  meads. 
The  mastives  of  our  land  shall  worry  *  ye. 
And  pull  the  weeselsf  from  your  greedy  throats. 

AhU,    Who  can  endure    these  pagans*  blas- 
phemies 1 

Ur,  Idj  soul  repines  at  this  dispomgement. 

Joab,  Assault,  ye  valiant  men  of  David's  host. 
And  beat  these  railing  dastards  from  their  doors. 

Assault,  and  they  m»  the  tower:  and  tften  Joab  tpeaki 

above. 

Thus  have  we  won  the  tower,  which  we  will 

keep, 
Maugre  the  sons  of  Ammon  and  of  Syria. 

Enter  Ousay  bdow, 

Ca.  Where  la  Lord  Joab,  leader  of  the  host  7 
Joaib,  Here  is  Lord  Joab,  leader  of  the  host. 

Cusay,  come  up,  for  we  have  won  the  hold. 

^   Cu.  In  happy  hour,:^  then,  is  Cusay  come. 

Cusay  got*  vp, 

Joah,  What  news,  then,  brings  Lord  Cusay 
from  the  king? 

Cu.  His  majesty  commands  thee  out  of  hand 
To  send  him  home  Unas  from  the  wars, 
For  matter  of  some  service  he  should  do. 

Ur,  'Tis  for  no  choler  hath  surpris'd  the  king, 
I  hope,  Lord  Cusay,  'gainst  his  servant's  truth  1 

Cu.  No ;  rather  to  prefer  Urias'  truth. 

Joah.  Here,  take  him  with  thee,  then,  and  go  iu 
peace ; 
And  tell  my  lord  the  king  that  I  have  fought 
Against  the  city  Rabbah  with  success. 
And  scal6d  where  the  royal  palace  is. 
The  conduit-heads  and  all  their  sweetest  springs : 
Then  let  him  come  in  person  to  these  walls. 
With  all  the  soldiers  he  can  bring  besides,*  J 

•  worry]  Tho4to.  "werry." 

t  veeacl$\  i.  c.  wcasands.    (This  word  is  spelt  by  some 
of  our  old  writers  *'  -KCfiU.**) 
t  houi]  A  dissyllAblo  hero  (and so  spolt  in  the  4to., ^ 

"howcr*> 
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And  Uke  the  city  as  his  own  exploit. 
Lest  I  surprize  it,  and  the  people  give 
The  glory  of  the  conquest  to  my  nmme. 

Cm.  We  will.  Lord  Joab;  aad  great  Israel's 
God 
Bless  in  thy  hands  the  battles  of  our  king ! 

Joab.  Farewell,  Urias ;  haste  away  the  king. 

Ur.  As  sure  as  Joab  breathes  a  Tictor  here, 

Urias  will  haste  him  and  his  own  return. 

[£nr«(nX  Cusat  attd  Ubias. 

Abi$.  Let  U8  descend,  and  ope  the  palace*  gate, 
Taking  our  aoldiere  in  to  keep  the  hold. 

Joab.  Let  us,  Abisai : — and,  ye  sons  of  Ju'iah, 
Be  valiant,  and  maintain  your  victory.     [Exeunt. 

BntfT  Ajcxok,*  Joxadab,  JKnuuT,  and  Amitok's  Fsage. 

Jonad,    What    means    my    lord,    the    king's 
belovM  son, 
Thai  wears  upon  his  right  triumphant  arm 
The  power  of  Israel  for  a  royal  faToor, 
That  holds  upon  the  tables  of  his  hands 
Banquets  of  honour  and  all  thought's  content. 
To  suffer  pale  and  grisly  abstinence 
To  sit  and  feed  upon  his  fainting  cheeks, 
And  suck  away  the  blood  that  cheera  his  looks ! 

A  m.  Ah,  Jonadab,  it  is  my  sistei's  looks. 
On  whose  sweet  beauty  I  bestow  my  blood, 
That  make  me  look  so  amorously  lean ; 
Her  beauty  having  sciz'd  upon  my  heart, 
So  merely  f  consecrate  to  her  content, 
Sets  now  such  guard  about  his  vital  blood. 
And  views  the  passage  with  such  piercing  evee^ 
That  none  can  scape  to  cheer  my  pining  cheeks, 
But  all  is  thought  too  little  for  her  love. 

Jvnad,  Then  from  her  heart  thy  looks  shall  be 
relicv'd, 
And  thou  shalt  joy  ^her  as  thy  soul  desires. 

Aim*  How  can  it  be,  my  sweet  friend  Jonadab, 
Since  Thamar  is  a  virgin  and  my  sister  f 

Jifnad.  Thus  it  shall  be :  lie  down  upon  thy  bed. 
Feigning  thee  fever-sick  and  ill-at-«ase ; 
And  when  the  king  shall  come  to  visit  thee, 
Desire  thy  sister  Thamar  may  be  sent 
To  dress  some  dainties  for  thy  malady : 
Then  when  thou  hast  her  solely  with  thyself, 
Enforce  some  favour  to  thy  manly  love. 
See  where  she  comes :  entreat  her  in  with  thee. 

Snttr  TaaJCAR. 

Tha,  What  aileth  Amnon,  with  such  sickly 
looks 

*  Amnon]  The  4to.  throtighout  "Ammon." 

f  merely]  i.e.  wholly,  absolutely.— The 4to  "merrily." 

t  jojf]  i  e.  enjoy. 


To  daont  the  fisvoor*  of  his  lovely  hoi  7 
Am.    Sweet   Thamar,    sick,  and  wish    somo 
wholesome  cates 
Dress*d  with  the  cunning  of  thy  dainty  hands. 
ThtL  That  hath  the  king  oonmianded  at  my 
hands: 
Then  come  and  rest  thee,  while  I  make  thee 

ready 
Some  dainties  easeful  to  thy  crsxM  sonL 
Am,  IgOf  sweet  sister,  easM  with  thy  sight. 

[^BRmt  Tbamab,  Anox,  Jetbbav,  and  F9g&. 

Jonad.  Why  should  a  prince,  whose  power 

may  command. 
Obey  the  rebel  passions  of  his  love. 
When  they  contend  but  'gainst  his  consdenes^ 
And  may  be  govem'd  or  suppressed  by  will  ? 
Now,  Aomon,  loose  those  loving  knots  of  blood. 
That  Bttck*d  the  courage  from  Uiy  kingly  heart, 
And  give  it  passage  to  thy  wither'd  cheeksL 
Now,  Thamar,  ripen'd  are  the  holy  fruits 
That  grew  on  plants  of  thy  virginity ; 
And  rotten  is  thy  name  in  Isrsel : 
Poor  Thamar,  little  did  thy  lovely  hands 
Foretell  sn  action  of  such  violence 
As  to  contend  with  Amnon's  lusty  arms 
Sinew'd  with  vigour  of  his  kindlessf  love : 
Fair  Thamar,  now  dishonour  hunts  thy  foot, 
And  follows  thee  through  every  covert  shade. 
Discovering  thy  shame  and  nakedness 
Even  from  the  valleys  of  Jehosaphat 
Up  to  the  lofty  mounts  of  Lebanon ; 
Where  cedars,  stirr'd  with  anger  of  the  wxnds^ 
Sounding  in  storms  the  tale  of  thy  dieigraoe. 
Tremble  with  fury,  and  with  murmur  shake 
Earth  with  theur  feet  and  with  their  heads  the 

heavens, 
Beating  the  cloads  into  their  swiftest  raek,t 
To  bear  this  wonder  round  about  the  world. 

JU-enler  Am  vox  anuiimg  &vi  Tbamam^  mtd  Jethsat. 

Am,  Hence  from  my  bed,  whoae  sight  offends 
my  soul 
As  doth  the  parbresk  $  of  di^gocfM  bears  I 

Tha,  Unkind,  unprincely,  and  unmanly  Amnon, 
To  force,  and  then  refuse  D  thy  sister's  love. 
Adding  unto  the  fright  of  thy  offence 

•  farovr]  L  «.  beaaty. 

t  tindlftt]  L  e.  unnatoral. 

t  rack]  t  9l  moving  maaees  of  vapour.  **  The  winds  In 
tbo  upper  rttrion  which  move  the  cloads  above  (wbidi 
we  call  tha  fxut)",  ftc^Baoon's  j^plm  S^rania^  er  A 
Naturaa  BiMitrie,  1 115,  p.  Si,  ed.  365S. 

{  jMrftrvoi-J  i.  a.  Tnmit. 
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The  baneful  torment  of  my  publiah'd  shame ! 
0,  do  not  this  dishonour  to  thy  love. 
Nor  clog  thy  soul  with  sach  increasing  sin ! 
This  second  evil  far  exceeds  the  first 

Am.  Jethray,  come  thrust  this  woman  from 
my  sight, 
And  bolt  the  door  upon  her  if  she  strive.    [Exk. 

Jeih,  Go,  madam,  go ;  away ;  you  must  be  gone ; 
My  lord  hath  done  with  you  :  I  pray,  depart. 

[Shut*  her  out.— Exit. 

Tha.  Whither,  alas,  ah,  whither  shall  I  fly. 
With  folded  arms  and  all-amaz5d  soul  1 
Cast  as  was  Eva  from  that  glorious  soil, 
(Where    all    delights   sat    bating,  wing'd  with 

thoughts, 
Ready  to  nestle  in  her  naked  breasts,) 
To  bare  and  barren  vales  with   floods   made 

waste. 
To    desert   woods,   and    hills   with    lightning 

scorch 'd. 
With  death,  with  shame,  with  hell,  with  horror 

sit;* 
There  will  I  wander  from  my  father's  face ; 
There  Absalon,  my  brother  Absalon, 
Sweet  Absalon  shall  hear  his  sister  mourn ; 
There  will  I  luref  with  my  windy  sighs 
Night-ravens  and  owls  to  rend  my  bloody  side, 
Which  with  a  rusty  weapon  I  will  wound. 
And  make  them  passage  to  my  panting  heart. 
Why  talK.'st  thou,  wretch,  and  leav'st  the  deed 

undone  f 
Rend  hair  and  garments,  as  thy  heart  is  rent 
With  inward  fury  of  a  thousand  griefs, 
And  scatter  them  by  these  unhallow'd  doors, 
To  figure  Amnon's  resting  cruelty, 
And  tragic  spoil  of  Thamar's  chastity. 

Enter  Absalon. 

AU,    What  causeth   Thamar  to  exclaim  so 

muchi 
Tha,  Tha  cause  that  Thamar  shameth  to  dis- 
close. 
AU,  Say;   I  thy  brother  will  revenge  that 

cause. 
Tha,  Amnon,  our  father^s  son,  hath  forced  me, 
And  thrusts  me  from  him  as  the  scorn  of  Israel. 
A(>9.   Hath  Amnon  forced  thee!   by  Davids 
hand, 
And  by  the  covenant  God  hath  made  with  him, 
Amnon  shall  bear  his  violence  to  hell ; 
Traitor  to  heaven,  traitor  to  David's  throne, 

*  eit]  An  error,  I  beliovo:  but  qy.  as  to  the  right 
reading? 
t  {Mr«]  Ishereadisy1]abl«.*Tbe4to.  "liue." 


Traitor  to  Absalon  and  Israel. 
This  fact  hath  Jacob's  ruler  seen  from  heaven, 
And  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  tower  of  fire. 
As  he  rides  vaunting  him  upon  the  greens^ 
Shall  tear  his  chariot-wheels  with  violent  winds,  \ 
And  throw  his  body  in  the  bloody  sea ; 
At  him  the  thunder  shall  discharge  his  bolt ; 
And  his  fair  spouse,  with  bright  and  fiery  wings,* 
Sit  ever  burning  on  his  hateful  bones  : 
Myself,  as  swift  as  thunder  or  his  spouse, 
Will  hunt  occasion  with  a  secret  hate, 
To  work  false  Amnon  an  ungracious  end.— 
Qo  in,  my  sister ;  rest  thee  in  my  house ; 
And  God  in  time  shall  take  this  shame  from  thee. 
Tha,  Nor  God  nor  time  will  do  that  good  for 
me.  [Exit, 

Enter  David  teitfi  hit  train. 

J)av.  My  Absalon,  what  mak'st  thou  here  alone. 
And  bear^st  such  discontentment  in  thy  brows  1 

Abs,  Great  cause  hath  Absalon  to  be  displeas'd. 
And  in  his  heart  to  shroud  the  wounds  of  wrath. 

Dar.  'Gainst  whom  should  Absalon  be  thus 
displeas'd  ? 

Alt,  'Gainst  wicked  Anmon,  thy  ungracious  son, 
My  brother  and  fair  Thamar's  by  the  king, 
My  step-brother  by  mother  and  by  kind  :  f 
He  hath  dishonoured  David's  holiness. 
And  fix'd  a  blot  of  lightness  on  his  throne, 
Forcing  my  sister  Thamar  when  he  feign'd 
A  sickness,  sprung  from  root  of  heinous  lustb 

Dav,  HatU  Amnon  brought  this  evil  on  my 
house, 
And  sufier'd  sin  to  smite  his  father's  bones  1 
Smite,  David,  deadlier  than  the  voice  of  heaven. 
And  let  hate's  fire  be  kindled  in  thy  heart : 
Frame  in  the  arches  of  thy  angry  brows. 
Making  thy  forehead,  like  a  comet,  shine. 
To  force  false  Amnon  tremble  at  thy  looks. 
Sin,  with  his  sevenfold  crown  and  purple  robe, 
Begins  his  triumphs  in  my  guilty  throne ; 
There  sits  he  watching  with  his  hundred  eyes 
Our  idle  minutes  and  our  wanton  thoughts ; 
And  with  his  baits,  made  of  our  frail  desires. 
Gives  us  the  hook  that  hales  our  souls  to  hell : 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  kingdom's  God 
ril  thrust  the  flatterbg  tyran^:  from  his  throne. 


•  And  kb  fair  tpwue,  teith  bright  and  JUry  wingt] 
Hawkins  (Preface  to  The  Origin  of  the  Engliih  Drama, 
vol  i.  p.  11.)  thinks  this  "a  metaphor  worthy  of  .£8- 
ohyhis." 

t  Hnd]  i.  e.  nature. 

t  tyran]  For  tyrant.  Is  a  form  frequently  used  by  our 

old  poets. 
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And  iccarz«  his  tec.  i'Ia.T«s  firom  my  iuiIIo«*d 

court 
Wi:h  ToU  cf  ir^a  and  tLcrm  cf  aiiaireo'd  steeL 
Tben,  Ab^.n,  reren^  not  tlion  th^s  sn; 
IjeAxe  it  to  esjp,  an-i  I  vill  chasten  him. 
Abs.  I  am  content :  then  grant,  mj  lord  the 
king; 
Himself  wi:h  all  Lis  other  Ionia  would  coma 
Up  to  mj  &he«p-fea3t  on  the  plain  of  Haaor. 
Dar.  "Sax,  my  Uir  aon,  myself  wiih  all  my 
loria 
Will  brisg  thee  too  mrich  charge;  yet  some 
ihall  go. 
AU.  Bat  lei  my  lord  the  king  himself  take 
pains  f 
The  time  of  year  is  pleasant  for  your  graeSy 
And  gladsome  summer  in  her  shady  robes, 
CrovmM  with  roses  and  with  painted*  flowers^ 
With  all  her  nymphs,  shall  entertain  my  lord. 
That,  from  the  thicket  of  my  rerdant  groTea, 
Will  sprinkle  hoaey-dews  about  his  bneast. 
And  ca^t  sweet  balm  upon  his  kingly  head : 
Then  grant  thy  servant's  boon,  and  go,  my  lord. 

Dar.  Let  it  content  my  sweet  son  Absalon, 
That  I  may  stay,  and  take  my  other  lords. 
Alt.  But  shall  thy  best-beloTed  Amnon  go  ? 
Z>ar.  What  needeth  it,  thai  Amnon  go  with 

thee] 
Ala.  Tet  do  thy  son  and  serrant  so  much 

grace. 
Dar,  Amncn  shall  go,  and  all  my  other  lords, 
Because  I  will  gite  grace  to  Absalon. 

Fnttr  CusAT  ami  Ubia^  wilk  oikert. 

Ch.  Pleaseth  my  lord  the  king,  his  servant  Joab 
Hath  sent  Urias  from  tho  Syrian  wars. 

Dav.  Welcome,  Urias,  from  the  Syrian  warsy 
Welcome  to  DaYid  as  his  dearest  lord. 

Vr.  Thauka  be  to  Israels  God  and  DaYid*s 
grace, 
Urias  finds  such  greeting  with  the  king. 

Dar.  No  other  greeting  shall  Urias  find 
As  long  as  David  sways  th*  elected  seat 
And  consecrated  throne  of  Israel. 
Tell  me,  Urias,  of  my  servant  Joab  ; 
Fights  he  with  truth  the  battles  of  our  God, 
And  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord's  anointed  f 

Ur.  Thy  servant  Joab  fights  the  chosen  wars 
With  truth,  vrith  honour,  and  with  high  success, 
And,  'gainst  the  wicked  king  of  Ammon's  sons. 
Hath,  by  the  finger  of  our  sovereign's  God, 
Besieged  the  city  Ilabbah,  and  achievM 

•  jM'mleif]  Tbo4to.  "pLanLci." 


The  CAort  of  waten,  where  the  conduitB  mn. 
And  all  the  Ammonites'  delightsome  wpaaffk  : 
Therefore  he  wisheth  David's  mightinesa 
Sfcoold  nnmber  oat  the  host  of  Israely 
And  eome  in  person  to  the  city  Kabbah, 
Thai  ao  her  conquest  may  be  made  the  kiiig*0. 
And  JcAb  fi^t  as  his  inferior. 

Diar.  This  hath  not  God  and  Joab's  prowess  done 
Without  UriaaT  Talour*,  I  am  sure, 
Who^  sinee  his  true  convenion  firom  a  Hethito 
To  an  adopted  son  of  Israel, 
Hath  foQght  like  one  whose  aims  were  lift  by 


And  whose  bright  sword  was  ed^d  with  Israel's 

wrath. 
Go,  therefore,  home,  Unas,  take  thy  rest; 
Visit  thy  wife  and  household  with  the  joys 
A  Tictor  and  a  finTOurite  of  the  king's 
Should  exercise  with  honour  after  armsL 

Vr.  Thy  servant's  bones  are  yet  not  hslf  so 

craz'dy 
Nor  constitute  on  saeh  a  sickly  mould. 
That  for  so  little  service  he  should  Caint, 
And  seek,  as  cowards,  refoge  of  his  home  : 
Nor  are  his  thonghts  so  sensually  stirr'd. 
To  stay  the  arms  with  which  the  Lord  would 

smite 
And  fill  their  circle  with  his  eonquer'd  foes^ 
For  vranton  bosom  of  a  flattering  vrife. 

Dar.  Urias  hath  a  beauteous  sober  wife^ 
Tet  young,  and  firam*d  of  tempting  flesh  and 

blood; 
Then,  when  the  king  hath  summon'd  thee  from 

arms, 
If  thou  unkindly  shouldst  refrain  her  bed« 
Sin  might  be  laid  upon  Urias'  soul. 
If  fiethsabe  by  frailty  hurt  her  fiame : 
Then  go,  Urias,  solace  in  her  lore; 
Whom  God  hath  knit  to  thee^  tremble  to  looeo. 

Vr.  The  king  ii  much  too  tender  of  my 
The  ark  and  Israel  and  Judah  dwell 
In  palaces  and  rich  pavilions ; 
But  Joab  and  his  brother  in  the  fields* 
Suffering  the  wrath  of  winter  and  the  sun  : 
And  shall  Urias  (of  more  shame  than  they) 
Banquet,  and  loiter  in  the  work  of  heaven  ? 
As  suret  as  thy  soul  doth  live,  my  lord. 
Mine  ears  shall  never  lean  to  such  delight^ 
When  holy  labour  calls  me  forth  to  fight. 

Dav.  Then  be  it  with  Urias*  manly  heart 
As  beet  his  fame  may  shine  in  Israel. 


•  tvi/oui'l  The  4to.  "yalouia.' 
t  iViTt]  A  disBjIIable  hero. 
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Ur,  Thus  aLall  Urias'  heart  be  best  content, 
Till  thou  dismiaa  me  back  to  JoaVa  bands  : 
Tliia  ground  before  the  king  my  master's  doors 
Shall  be  my  couch,  and  this  unwearied  arm 
The  proper  pillow  of  a  soldier's  head ; 

ilAu  down. 

For  never  will  I  lodge  within  my  house. 
Till  Joab  triumph  in  my  secret  vows. 
Dav,  Then  fetch  some  flagons  of  our  purest 
wine, 
That  we  may  welcome  home  our  hardy  friend 
With  full  carouses  to  his  fortunes  past 
And  to  the  honours  of  his  future  arms ; 
Then  will  I  send  him  back  to  Kabbah  siege. 
And  follow  with  the  strength  of  Israel. 

SnUr  one  vUhJlagonB  €^  wint. 

Arise,  Urias ;  come  and  pledge  the  king. 

Ur.  If  David  think  me  worthy  such  a  grace, 

I  will  be  bold  and  pledge  my  lord  the  king. 

{Rises. 

Dav,  Absalon  and  Cusay  both  shall  drink 
To  good  Urias  and  his  happiness. 

Abs.  We  will,  my  lord,  to  please  Urias*  soul. 

Dav.  1  wUl  begin,  Urias,  to  thyself, 
And  all  the  treasure  of  the  Ammonites, 
Which  here  I  promise  to  impart  to  thee. 
And  bind  that  promise  with  a  full  carouse. 

Ur,  What  seemeth  pleasant  in  my  sovereign's 
eyes, 
That  shall  Urias  do  till  he  be  dead. 

J>av,    Fill  him  the  cup.     [Ubias  drinh.] — 
Follow,  ye  lords  that  love 
Your  Bovei'eign's  health,  and  do  as  he  hath  done. 

Abs.  Ill  may  he  thrive,  or  live  in  Israel, 
That  loves  not  David,  or  denies  his  chaise. — 
Urias,  here  is  to  Abisai's  health. 
Lord  Joab's  brother  and  thy  loving  friend. 

[Drinkg. 

Ur,  I  pledge  Lord  Absalon  and  Abisai*s  health. 

[Drinki. 

Cu,  Here  now,  Urias,  to  the  health  of  Joab, 

And  to  the  pleasant  journey  we  shall  have 

When  we  return  to  mighty  Kabbah  siege. 

[DrhJcM. 

Ur.  Cusay,  I  pledge  thee  all  with  all  my  heart. — 
Give  me  some  driuk,  ye  servants  of  the  king ; 
Give  me  my  drink.  [Drinks. 

Dav.  Well  done,  my  good  Urias  I  drink  thy  fill, 
That  in  thy  fulness  David  may  rejoice. 

Ur.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Ahi.  Now,  Lord  Urias,  one  carouse  to  me. 

Ur,  No,  i&r,  Yll  drink  to  the  king ; 
Tour  father  la  a  better  man  than  you. 


Dav.  Do  BO,  Urias;  I  will  pledge  thee  straight 

Ur.  I  will  indeed,  my  lord  and  sovereign ; 
111*  once  in  my  days  be  so  bold. 

Dav.  Fill  him  his  glass. 

Ur.  Fill  me  my  glaBe.f 

Dav.  Quickly,  I  say. 

Ur,  Quickly,  I  say. — Here,  my  lord,  by  your 
favour  now  I  drink  to  you.  [Drinks, 

Dav.  I  pledge  thee,  good  Urias,  presently. 

{Drinki. 

Ahs,  Here,  then,  Urias,  once  again  for  me, 
And  to  the  health  of  David's  children.     [Drinks. 

Ur,  David's  children  ! 

Ahs.  Ay,  David's  children:  wilt  thou  pledge 
me,  man  ? 

Ur.  Pledge  me,  man  ! 

A  bs.  Pledge  me,  I  say,  or  else  thou  lov'st  us  not. 

Ur,  What,  do  you  talk?  do  you  talkl  I'll  no 
more ;  I'll  lie  down  here. 

Dav,  Rather,  Urias,  go  thou  home  and  sleep. 

Ur,  0,  ho,  sir  !  would  you  make  me  break  my 
sentence?  [Lies  down.]  Homo,  sir  1  no,  indeed, 
sir :  I'll  «leep  upon  mine  arm,  like  a  soldier ; 
sleep  like  a  man  as  long  as  I  live  in  Israel. 

Dav.  [aside.]  If  naught  will  sen^e  to  save  his 

wife's  renown, 

I'll  send  him  with  a  letter  unto  Joab 

To  put  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  wars, 

That  so  my  purposes  may  take  effect — 

Help  him  in,  sin. 

[Exeuyit  David  and  Ab9aloK. 

Cu,  Come,  rise,  Urias ;  get  thee  in  and  sleep. 

Ur.  I  will  not  go  home,  sir ;  that's  flat 

Ca.  Then  come  and  rest  thee  upon  David's  bod. 

Ur,  On,  afure,  my  lords,  on,  afore.        [Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Ch&rus,  0  proud  revolt  of  a  presumptuous  man, 
Laying  his  bridle  in  the  neck  of  sin, 
Ready  to  bear  him  past  his  grave  to  hell  1 
Like  as  the  fatal  raven,^  that  in  his  voice 

•  ru\  The4to.  "I." 

t  FUl  iM  my  fflasf]  Here  the  4to.  bos  a  stage-diroction 
'*IIe  giue»  him  the  ffUutie'\  which  means,  I  supixrae,  tliat 
Urias  givea  the  gloss  to  the  person  who  poun  out  tho 
wiue,  to  be  filled. 

I  Like  a*  the/tUcU  raven,  tc.]  Imitated  from  Du  Bartas ; 

"  Ainsi  que  lea  corbeauz  d'vne  peiine  yenteuse 
PasaoDS  los  bois  pleumns  de  I'Arabie  heurefuse^ 
Mespriaeut  los  iardiun  et  pnrcs  delicioux, 
Qui  de  fleurs  osmaillez  voiit  parfumant  lea  cioux,] 
Et  s'arreBient,  gloutons,  sur  la  aalle  carcosse 
D'm  criminel  rompu  n'agtiere  &  coups  do  masso/'  itc. 
VAreh/tt — Premiere  Partie  Ju  Second  Jour  de  la  Seconds 
Semaine,  p.  270,  od.  1G32,  12*. 
(In  Chapman  and  Shirley's  Chabot,  Admiral  </  FraiMS, 
sot  ir.  80. 1,  we  find,— 
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.    Curies  the  dreadful  snnunoos  of  oar  <i«tfhi, 

'    Flies  bj  the  fair  Arsbiao  spicerie% 

J    Her  pleasant  gardens  and  del'gbtsoxne  paiks»* 
Seeming  to  corse  them  with  his  hoarse  exriiims, 
And  jet  doth  stoop  with  huagrj  Tiolence 

i    Upon  a  piece  of  hatefal  carrion ; 

'    So  wretched  man,  di«pleasd  with  those  delights 

'    Would  yield  a  quickening  iaronr  to  his  sool. 
Pannes  with  eager  and  nnstsnchM  thirst 

I    The  greedy  longings  of  his  loathsome  fiesh. 
If  holy  DsTid  so  shook  hands  with  sin. 
What  shall  oar  baser  spirits  gloiy  in  ? 
This  kinglyt  giving  last  her  rein 
Pomes  the  sequel  with  a  greater  ilL 
Uriaa  in  the  forefiront  of  the  wars 
Is  murdei'd  by  the  hateful  heathens*  sword. 
And  Dayid  joys  his  too  dear  Bethsabe. 
Suppose  this  past,  and  that  the  child  is  bom. 
Whose  death  the  prophet  tolemnly  doth  moam. 

lEjciL 
Enter  Beth^abx  iru'A  ker  MaivLS 

Bdk.  Mourn,  Bethsabe,  bewail  thy  foolishness. 
Thy  sin,  thy  shame,  the  sorrow  of  thy  V>ul : 
Sin,  shame^  and  sorrow  swarm  about  thy  soul; 
And,  in  the  gates  and  entrance  of  my  heart. 
Sadness,  with  wreathM  arms,  hangs  her  complaint 
No  comfort  from  the  ten-string'd  instrament. 
The  tinkling§  cymbal,  or  the  ivory  lute ; 
Nor  doth  the  sound  of  David's  kingly  harp 
Make  glad  the  broken  heart  of  Bethsabe : 
Jerusalem  is  filled  with  thy  complaint, 
And  in  the  streets  of  Sion  sits  tliy  griefl 
The  babe  is  sick,  sick  to  the  death,  I  fear, 
The  fruit  that  sprang  from  thee  to  David's  hoxise; 
Nor  may  the  pot  of  honey  and  of  oil 
Glad  David  or  his  handmaid's  countenance. 
Urias — wo  is  me  to  think  hereon  1 
For  who  is  it  among  the  sons  of  men 
That  saith  not  to  my  soul,  "  The  king  hath  sinn'd; 
David  hath  done  amiss,  and  Bethsabe 
Laid  snares  of  death  onto  Urias*  life  "  1 
My  sweet  Urias,  fall'n  into  the  pit 
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"  like  crows  and  carrion  birds, 

They  fly  o'er  flowery  meads,  clear  springs,  lair  gardens, 

And  stoop  at  carcasses," — 
which  I  formerly  supposed  (sec  my  note  on  Shirley's 
Workf,  vL  132>  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  passage 
of  our  text,  as  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  the  lines 
of  Du  Bartas  just  cited) 

•  ddighUoTM  parks']  Snffian'rt  Pamassiu,  1000,  (where 
•ercral  lines  of  this  Chorus  aro  given,  p.  195,  under  the 
head  "  Man".)  has  "  dehghtfuU  parts." 

t  nftu  kingly,  &c.)  A  mutilated  line.  (In  my  former 
eds.  I  queried  if  "kingly  "  should  be  *'  king  by  ".) 

t  Uaid]  Here  the  4to.  "handmaid";  but  see  antff 
p.  403,  first  col. 

I  tinkling}  The  4to.  "  twinckling/* 


Art  thoo,  sod  gone  eren  to  the  gates  of  hell 

For  Bethsabe,  that  wonldst  not  shrond  her  shame. 

O,  what  is  it  to  senre  the  lust  of  kings  1 

How  lion-like  th[e]y  rage  when  we  resist ! 

Bat»  Bethsabe^  in  humbleness  attend 

The  gnee  that  Ood  will  to  his  handmaid  send. 

[Eeettni. 

Elder  DATm  is  A&cymrs,  lealking  aadty  ;  Servants 

attauli»ff. 

Da  r.  [atidc]  The  babe  is  sick,  and  sad  is  DaTid  s 
heart. 

To  see  the  guOtless  bev  the  gollty's  pain. 
DsTid,  hang  np  thy  harp;  hang  down  thy  head ; 
And  dash  thy  ivory  lute  against  the  stones. 
The  deWy  that  on  the  hill  of  Hermon  falls. 
Rains  not  on  Sion's  tops  and  lofty  towers ; 
The  plains  of  Qath  *  and  Aakaron  rejoice. 
And  David's  thoughts  are  spent  in  pensirencss : 
The  babe  is  sick,  sweet  babe,  that  Bethsabe 
With  woman's  pain  brought  forth  to  Israel. 

Ent&  Nathan. 

But  what  saith  Nathan  to  his  lord  the  king  ? 

No.  ThTis  Nathan  saith  imto  his  lord  the  king. 
There  were  two  men  both  dwellers  in  one  town : 
The  one  was  mighty,  and  exceeding  rich 
In  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field ; 
The  other  poor,  having  nor  ox,  nor  calf. 
Nor  other  cattle,  save  one  little  Iamb 
Which  he  had  bought  and  nouriah''d  by  the  hand ; 
And  it  grew  up,  and  fed  with  him  and  his. 
And  eat  and  drank  as  he  and  his  were  wont» 
And  in  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  himf 
As  was  his  daoghtu*  or  his  dearest  child. 
There  came  a  stranger  to  this  wealthy  man ; 
And  he  refus'd  and  spar'd  to  take  his  own. 
Or  of  his  store  to  dress  or  make  him  meafe» 
But  took  the  poor  man's  eheep^  partly,  poor  man's 

store,  ^ 
And  dress'd  it  for  this  stranger  in  his  house. 
What,  tell  me,  shall  be  done  to  him  for  this  f 

Dar.  Now,  as  the  Lord  doth  live,  this  wicked  man 
Is  judged  and  shall  become  the  diild  of  death ; 
Fourfold  to  the  poor  man  shall  he  restore. 
That  without  mercy  took  his  lamb  away. 

Net.  Thou  art  the  man ;  and  thou  hast  judg'd 
thyself. 
David,  thus  saith  the  Lord  thy  God  by  me : 
I  thee  anointed  king  in  Israel, 
And  saVd  thee  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul ; 
Thy  master  s  house  I  gave  thee  to  po^ssees ; 

*  Theplaituo/  Ck^tk,  kc]  Tbis  and  the  next  line  tkto 
txansposed  in  the  4to.  t  Aim]  Tbe  4to.  *'  llue.  * 

t  Eul  took  the  poor  man's  *f>Mp,  JMrtXy,  poor  laam'*  Uort] 
Some  deep  coirapiion  here. 
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HiB  wivea  into  thy  bosom  did  I  give. 

And  Judah  aod  Jeruaalem  withal ; 

And  might,  thou  knoVst^  if  thia  had  been  too 

small. 
Hare  given  thee  more : 

Wherefore,  then,  hast  thou  gone  so  far  astray, 
And  hast  done  evil,  and  sinned  in  my  sight  ? 
Uriaa  thou  hast  killdd  with  the  sword ; 
Yea,  with  the  sword  of  the  uncircumcis'd 
Thou  hast  him  slain :  wherefore,  from  this  day 

forth, 
The  sword  shall  never  go  from  thee  and  thino  ; 
For  thou  hast  ta'en  this  Hethite*8  wife  to  thee : 
Wherefore,  behold,  I  will,  saith  Jacob's  God, 
In  thine  own  house  stir  evil  up  to  thee ; 
Tea,  I  before  thy  face  will  t<ake  thy  wives, 
And  give  them  to  thy  neighbour  to  possess  : 
This  shall  be  done  to  David  in  the  day, 
That  Israel  openly  may  see  thy  shame. 

Dav.  Nathan,  I  have  against  the  Lord,  I  have 
SinnM ;  0,  sinnM  grievously  !  and,  lo. 
From  heaven's  throne  doth  David  throw  himself. 

And  groan  and  grovel  to  the  gates  of  hell ! 

[Fall*  down. 
Na.  [raUiftg  him.]  David,  stand  up  :  thus  saith 
the  Lord  by  me : 
David  the  king  shall  live,  for  he  hath  seen 
The  true  repentant  sorrow  of  thy  heart ; 
But,  for  thou  bast  in  this  misdeed  of  thine 
Stirred  up  the  enemies  of  Israel 
To  triumph,  and  blaspheme  the  God  of  Hosts, 
And  say,  he  set  a  wicked  man  to  reign 
Over  his  lov^d  people  and  his  tribes, — 
The  child  shall  surely  die,  that  erst  was  born, 

Hia  mother^s  sin,  his  kingly  futhex^s  scorn.* 

[Sxit. 

Dav,  How  just  is  Jacob's  God  in  all  his  works  1 
But  must  it  die  that  David  loveth  so  f 
0,  that  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel 
Nillf  change  his  doom,  and  says  the  babe  must 

die  I 
Mourn,  Israel,  and  weep  in  Sion-gates; 
Wither,  ye  cedar-trees  of  Lebanon ; 
Te  sprouting  almonds,  with  your  flowering  tops. 
Droop,  drown,  and  drench  in  Hebron's  fearful 

streams : 
The  babe  must  die  that  was  to  David  bom, 
Uis  mother* s  sin,  his  kingly  father's  scorn. 

ISits  tadlff. 
SniT  CusAV. 

First  Sen'.  What  tidings  bringeth  Cusay  to  the 
kingi 

*  9corA}  i.  0. '*  diigniM^  reproach. "  Walker's  Crit.  Sxam» 
qfthettzt  0/ Shaktspeartf  Ac,  vol  iL  p.  81. 
t  iTittJLo.  wiUnot. 


Cfu.  To  thee,  the  servant  of  King  David's  court. 
This  bringeth  Cusay,  as  the  prophet  spake ; 
The  Lord  hath  surely  stricken  to  the  death 
The  child  new-born  by  that  Urioa'  wife. 
That  by  the  sons  of  Ammon  erst  was  slain. 

First  Serv,  Cusay,  be  still ;  the  king  is  vex6d 
sore: 
How  shall  he  speed  that  brings  this  tidings  first, 
When,  while  the  child  was  yet  alive,  wo  spake^ 
And  David's  heart  would  not  be  comforted  1 

Dav,   Tea,   David's  heart  will  not  bo    com- 
forted i 
What  murmur  ye,  the  servants  of  the  king  ? 
What  tidings  telleth  Cusay  to  the  king  1 
Say,  Cusay,  lives  the  child,  or  is  he  deadi 

On.  The  child  is  dead,  that  of  Urias'  wife 
David  begat. 

Dav.  Urias'  wife,  saist  thou  ? 
The  child  is  dead,  then  ceaseth  David's  shame : 
Fetch  me  to  eat,  and  give  me  wine  to  drink ; 
Water  to  wash,  and  oil  to  clear  my  looks ; 
Bring  down  yourshalms,  your  cymbals,  and  your 

9 

pipes; 

Let  David's  harp  and  lute,  his  hand  and  voice, 

Give  laud  to  him  that  loveth  Israel, 

And  sing  hia  praise  that  shendeth*  David's  fame. 

That  put  away  his  sin  from  out  his  sight. 

And  sent  his  shame  into  the  streets  of  Qath. 

Bring  ye  to  me  the  mother  of  the  babe, 

That  I  may  wipe  the  tears  from  off  her  face. 

And  give  her  comfort  with  this  hand  of  mine. 

And  deck  fair  Bethsabe  with  ornaments. 

That  she  may  bear  to  me  another  son, 

That  may  be  lovM  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 

For  where  he  ia,  of  force  must  David  go, 

But  never  may  he  come  where  David  is. 

Thejf  bring  in  water,  vine^  and  oil.     Music  and  a  banqtid,* 
and  tnter  Bethsabe. 

Fair  Bethsabe,  sit  thou,  and  sigh  no  more  :-— 

And  sing  and  play,  you  servants  of  the  king : 

Now  sleepeth  David's  sorrow  with  the  dead, 

And  Bethsabe  liveth  to  Israel 

Thty  lue  all  Miemnitiei  togeUier  and  ting,  Ac, 

Now  arms  and  warlike  engines  for  assault 

Prepare  at  once,  ye  men  of  Israel, 

*  thendetJi]  '*  lu  the  following  passage,"  says  Nares  in 
his  GU)ttary,  "it  [thend]  seems  to  mean  to  protect,  which 
must  be  considered  as  an  error,  being  contrary  to  all 
analogy  :— 

'This  I  must  succour,  this  I  must  defend. 
And  from  the  wild  boare's  rooting^  ever  $hend.* 

Browu,  Brit.  Poit,  part  iL  p.  144." 
In  the  passage  Just  cited  ' '  ifiend  "  is  certoiuly  equivaleut 
to  **  defend  ".  as  in  our  text  "dundeth  "  is  oqxxivaleut  to 
"defendeth." 
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:  au 


i-ir. 


Ai*d  Irt  -lat  rL.€«t  era*  arctier 


t*  '-'"^  *. 


>:  it  tie  sr^iiscr  cf  :L 
DliLooar  of  tLe  L'.^s»  cf  li 
Hif  ocurs  ilu^itr,  a£.i  Lis  i»>iLer'f 

To  raritL  Trainar,  asi,  wiiLs^t  a  pta-use. 
To  diiTc  L«r  eLasiif^LilT  fircra  c^  La  Lrise  : 


Bit  may  Lis  vicked^esB  £ni  ;:i5t  rem-ari  ! 
TLeref'^rc  dcta  Ary-oLjO.  cozkspjv  wi-i  yco, 
Tiud  Arnn<7n  die  vLas  time  Le  sits  to  ea: ; 
For  in  the  L-Jy  teciple  bare  I  From 
Wreak  of  bis  rillany  ni  Thamar  a  r&pe. 
And  bere  he  oomes :  befpeak  Lim  gei^t>,  all, 
Wboee  deaUi  ii  deeply  graTei  in  my  heart 

jEk£<r  Ajc507,  A»J9ia, cji?  Jv9ai>a& 

il«.  Our  thearetB  are  n^t  tai  from  hence,  I 

wot; 
And  Amnon  to  yon  all  his  brethren* 
Gireth  snch  welcome  aa  our  fathers  ent 
Were  wont  in  Jadah  and  Jerusalem  ; — 
Baty  specially.  Lord  Abealon,  to  thee. 
The  honour  of  thy  house  and  progeny : 
Sit  down  and  dine  with  me.  King  Darid  s  son, 
Thon  fair  yoong  man,  whose  ludrs  shine  in  mine 

eye 
Like  golden  wires  of  David's  irory  late. 

Ah9.  Amnon^  where  be  thy  shearers  and  thy 

men. 
That  we  may  pour-in  plenty  of  thy  wines,+ 
And  eat  thy  goats*-mUk,  and  rejoice  with  thee? 
Am.  Here  cometh  Amnon's  shearers  and  his 

men: — 
Absalon,  sit  and^  rejoice  with  me. 

Bnttr  a  wmpany  q^Bhepherda,  who  danct  and  sMff. 

Drink,  Absalon,  in  praise  of  Israel ; 
Welcome  to  Anmon's  fields  from  David's  court. 
Ah$.  [iftabfnng  Amvon.]  Die  with  thy  draught ; 
perish,  and  die  accurs'd; 


•  brethrm]  geo  note  •,  p.  421,  sec.  col. 

t  w'tfut]  Tho  4to.  "  vines." 

X  tU  and,  itc.  \  Qy.  *'tU  down  and,**  &c.  ? 


r«2«£irEi:7ar  ta  tiie  li:a9ar  of  ib  all ; 

ihjfs.  ts  be  Ea^  Davif  «  aoa  t 


XzT^tsi  hzM  traiLa;  greai  King  Dsrid's 

A  L  E^z.  Jecxkdab.  away,  and  make  it  ksowB, 
Wioi  cr=«£liT  tiii  Abaal^n  hath  shown. 
4w^-m  f^x  brocfaer  Adcioa  eball 
B^ry  try  body  'mscg  the  dead  men^s booes; 
A^i  we  vd  Z2ue  c.siU^  io  Isnd 
«v  A  — —-•«  deatib  sAi  pnds  of  Abaakn. 

I 

J>zr,  Tlis  ii  the  town  of  the  nneirciimcis*d, 
T^  cLn-  of  the  kisriooi,  this  is  it, 
Eai-ba*:,  wL-sre  wl.:ked  Hanon  aitteih  king. 
Despcil  iLis  kinr.  this  Hanon  of  his  crown; 
Unpeople  Kabbah  and  the  streets  thereof ; 
F3r  in  their  bl»l,  and  slaughter  of  the  slain. 
Lieth  the  hcncor  of  King  David's  linei 
J::Kib.  Ab'.Kfci,  and  the  rest  of  yoa^ 
Fi^bt  ye  tlis  day  fsr  great  JemsalenL 

E^'  Qaxos  esJ  ttJk£rM  tm  the  Msfi*. 

J'^.  And  see  where  Hanon  shows  him  <m  the 
walls; 
Why,  then,  do  we  forbear  to  give  asanlt^ 
That  Isnel  may,  as  it  b  promls^ 
Sabdue  the  daughters  of  the  Gentilei^  tribes  ? 
All  this  must  be  perform'd  by  David's  hand. 

Dar.  Hark  to  me,  Hanon,  and  remember  well: 
As  sore  as  He  doth  live  that  kept  my  host. 
What  time  our  young  men,  by  the  pool  of  Qibeon, 
Went  forth  against  the  strength  of  Isboeeth, 
And  twelve  to  twelve  did  with  their  weapons 

play; 
So  sure*  art  thou  and  thy  men  of  war 
To  feel  the  sword  of  Israel  this  day. 
Because  thou  hast  defi^  Jacob's  Qod, 
And  suffered  Kabbah  irith  the  Philistine 
To  rail  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

JTa.  Hark,  man:  as  sure  as  Saul  thy  master  fell. 
And  gor*d  his  sides  upon  the  mountain-tops. 
And  Jonathan,  Abimidab,  and  KelebisuAy 
Water'd  the  dales  and  deeps  of  Askaron 
With  bloody  streams,  that  from  Gilboa  ran 
In  channels  through  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
What  time  the  sword  of  the  undrcumcis'd 
Was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  Israel ; 
So  sure  shall  David  perish  with  his  men 

*  iurt]  A  dissyllable  hero. 
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Under  the  wolU  of  Rabbah,  Hanon's  town. 

Joah,  Hanon,  the  God  of  Israel  bath  said, 
David  the  king  shall  wear  that  crown  of  thine 
That  weighs  a  talent  of  the  finest  gold, 
And  triumph  in  the  spoil  of  Hanon's  town, 
When  Israel  shall  hale  thj  people  hence, 
And  turn  them  to  the  tile-kiln,  man  and  child, 
And  put  them  under  harrows  made  of  iron, 
And  hew  their  bones  with  axes,  and  their  limbs 
With  iron  swords  divide  and  tear  in  twain. 
Hanon,  this  shall  be  done  to  thee  and  thine, 
Because  thou  hast  defied  Israel. — 
To  arms,  to  arms,  that  Rabbah  feel  revenge, 
And  Hanon's  town  become  King  David's  spoil ! 

AlcLritm^  exeurtioni,  auaxdt:   exeunt.     Then  the  trumpda 
tound,  and  re  aUer  David  wi'tA  Hanon's  croten,  Joab,  etc. 

Dav,  Now  clattering  arms  and  wrathful  storms 

of  war 
Have  thuoder'd  over  Rabbah's  raz^d  towers ; 
The  wreakful  ire  of  great  Jehovah's  arm, 
That  for  his  people  made  the  gates  to  rend, 
And  cloth'd  the  cherubins  in  fiery  coats 
To  fight  against  the  wicked  Hanon's  town. 
Pay  thanks,  ye  men  of  Judah,  to  the  King, 
The  Qod  of  Sion  and  Jerusalem, 
That  hath  exalted  Israel  to  this, 
And  crownM  David  with  this  diadem. 
Joab.  Beauteous  and  bright  is  he  among  tlio 

tribes; 
As  when  the  sun,*  attir*d  in  glistering  robe, 
Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate. 
And  baridegroom-like  hurls  through  the  gloomy 

air 
His  radiant  beams,  such  doth  King  David  show, 
Crown'd  with  the  honour  of  his  enemies'  town, 
Shining  in  riches  like  the  firmament, 
The  starry  vault  that  overhangs  the  earth  : 
So  looketh  David  King  of  Israel. 

Abis.  Joab,  why  doth  not  David  mount  his 

throne 
Whom   heaven  hath  beautified   with   Hauon'i 

crown  ? 
Sound  trumpets,  shalms,  and   instruments    of 

praise, 
To  Jacob's  Qod  far  David's  victory. 


*  As  tphm  Ute  ftm,  &c.]  IXawkiua,  who  (Prefaco  to  The 
Ot'S/jin  of  thf  EngluJi  i)rawa,  vol.  i.  p.  11.)  justly  praises  this 
simile,  had  foi^utteu  the  following  liocs  of  Spenser; 
*'  At  last,  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  graatest  heaven  gnn  to  open  fayre  ; 
And  PhcBbus,  fresh  as  brydegromo  to  his  mate, 
Came  daunciiig  forth,  tthakiug  his  deawie  bayru ; 
And  hurld  his  glistring  beams  through  gloomy  nyre." 

The  Faerie  Queene,  B  1.  e.  5.  st.  2. 


RUer  JONADAB. 

Jonad,  Why  doth  the  King  of  Israel  rejoice? 
Why  sitteth  David  crown'd  with  Babbah'a  rule  1 
Behold,  there  hath  great  heaviness  befall'n 
In  Amnon's  fields  by  Absalon's  misdeed ; 
And  Amnon's  shearers  and  their  feast  of  mirth 
Absalon  hath  o'ertumM  with  his  sword  ; 
Nor  liveth  any  of  King  David's  sons 
To  bring  this  bitter  tidings  to  the  king. 

Dav,  Ay  me,  how  soon  are  David's  triumphs 
dash'd, 
How  suddenly  declineth  David's  pride  I 
As  doth  the  daylight  settle  in  the  west. 
So  dim  is  David's  glory  and  his  gite.* 
Die,  David ;  for  to  thee  is  left  no  seed 
That  may  revive  thy  name  in  IsraeL 

Jonad,  In  Israel  is  left  of  David's  seed. 
Comfort  your  lord,  you  servants  of  the  king. — 
Behold,  thy  sons  return  in  mourning  weeds, 
And  only  Amnon  Absalon  hath  slain. 

Eater  Adonia  with  other  Sons  of  DAvm. 

Dav.  Welcome,  my  sons;  dearer  to  me  you  are 
Thau  is  this  golden  crown  or  Hanon's  spoiL 
0,  tell  me,  then,  tell  me,  my  sons,  I  say, 
How  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  Absalon 
Hath  slain  his  brother  Amnon  with  the  sword  t 

Ad,  Thy  sons,  0  king,  went  up  to  Amnon*8 
fields, 
To  feast  with  him  and  eat  his  bread  and  oil ; 
And  Absalon  upon  his  mule  doth  come. 
And  to  his  men  he  saith,  "  When  Amnon's  heart 
Is  merry  and  secure,  then  strike  him  dead. 
Because  he  forced  Thamar  shamefully. 
And  hated  her,  and  threw  her  forth  his  doors." 
And  this  did  he ;  and  they  with  him  conspire, 
And  kill  thy  son  in  wreak  of  Thamar's  wrong. 

Dav,  How  long  shall  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
Complain,  and  water  Sion  with  their  tears ! 
How  long  shall  Israel  lament  in  vain, 
And  not  a  man  among  the  mighty  ones 
Will  hear  the  sorrows  of  King  David's  heart  I 
Amnoo,  thy  life  was  pleasing  to  thy  lord, 
As  to  mine  ears  the  music  of  my  lute. 
Or  songs  that  David  tuneth  to  his  harp ; 
And  Absalon  hath  ta'en  from  me  away 
The  gladness  of  my  sad  dLstress^i  soul. 

[Exeunt  JoAB  and  gome  othen.f 


*  gite]  In  the  present  passage,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
ing  line  of  our  author's  Tale  qf  Troy,  seems  to  meau'* 
splendour,  brightness; 

"  Done  is  thy  pride,  dim  is  thy  glorious  ^ite." 

t  Exeunt  Joab  and  tome  othere.^  The  4to.  has  **  Exewd 
omnes.  Manet  David."  But  see  David's  last  speech  in 
the  seo.  col.  of  the  next  psge. 
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t/^  ^-*c  fie  i_j 


^  auc 


/#sr.  V'fnnr,  '•ilt  s«;< 


.»•  r 


/*■*.    T<tII    cic^    asd    asr,    ;b>^    w :-■»,-;    cf 


Wkaft  a£-sn&  tAce  cr  vLas  k  ccsx  to  ia^<. 

Tvo  iOBt  tLj  rx^i-r.a  i  Lxi ;  az.i  tl^,  sj  Irri, 
Focdbt  ia  Ibe  £^  d,  vLere  m^  =ui  veat  Uc^^v^xi. 
And  to  the  one  d^i  •s^.ie  a^i  slar  tre  01^ er. 
And,  lo,  be£.oIi,  the  Laired  J  .LCi  arise. 
And  erj  on  Liat  tLat  ■s'Xe  Lis  brcrtl«r, 
Tlot  be  tikererf^re  c^j  te  tl.e  cr.-Vi  of  ceilh ; 
•  For  we  will  fjll^w  and  dertroj  the  Ltir' 
80  «ill  they  quecch  that  vperUe  tkat  is  lef:. 
And  lesre  nor  name  nor  israe  ow  the  exna 
To  me  or  to  th  j  Lan  iiziaid'a  Losloi^d  d^ad. 

Xtar.    Woman,  reUun;    go  home    onto  thy 
hooae: 
I  will  take  orier  thai  thj  ion  be  safe. 
If  any  man  aay  otberwlae  than  wc^l. 
Bring  him  to  me,  and  I  shall  cL^ti»e  Lizn ; 
For,  as  the  Lord  doth  lire,  ahmll  not  a  hair 
Shed  from  thy  aon  or  fall  opon  the  earcb. 
Woman,  to  God  alone  bclooga  revenge  : 
Shall,  then,  the  kindred  slay  him  for  his  sin  ? 

Wo.  of  T.  Well  hath  King  David  to  his  hand- 
maid spoke : 
But  wherefore,  then,  bast  thou  determinM 
So  hard  a  part  agaiost  the  righteous  tribes. 
To  follow  and  punsue  the  banUh^d, 
Wbenasit  to  God  alone  belongs  revenge? 
AsMuredly  thou  sabt  a^ain%t  tbyself : 
Therefore  call  home  again  the  banishM ; 
Call  home  the  banisbeij,  that  he  may  live. 
And  raise  to  thee  some  fruit  in  Israel. 

Dav.  Thou  woman  of  Tbecoa,  answer  me, 
Answer  me  one  thing  I  shall  ask  of  thee : 


•  Woman  *tf  Ttifcon]  Tho  4to.  "widdow  of  Thecoa": 
bnt  she  in  only  n  prrtendtd  vulote. 

t  Aful  cry  on  him,  Ac.]  Homo  Rligbt  omU^iion  hero. 

be  words  of  Hcnpture  are ;  '*  And  tbcy  naid.   Deliver 

blin  that  •mot«  hijt  brother,  that  wo  rnny  k:ll  him  for  tho 

Ifo  of  his  brother  whom  ho  sluw ;  aud  wo  will  destroy 

the  heir  also,"  4fc.— &c.  Samwl,  xiv.  7. 

t  Whtiuu]i.:yfhoa. 


LC^ 


ris  zrta  try  ha&inuii's 

e  r^-a.":rrg  cf  bt  keari : 
So  La  kad  the  kin^ 


2>.r.  Sat,  JouLdiiss  thsQsezMl  thiswo 
T»  1*3  iLi*  lacxile  f:T  Abtalin  ? 

Aai  sLe  L&iL  •a.i;  az^i  'Jlm  hast  unientood. 
In^.  I  L&re.  az.i  am  c  ntect  to  do  the  thtQg. 
G>  fci^h  n-y  fris,  li-J  he  r^ay  lire  w.th  voA. 


in 


J:*7l      I'Jf: 


]  y  ow  God  be  bkssed  fiir  King 


E**Tir$  life! 


T.  T  serraat  Jcxb  Laih  foun  i  grace  with  the% 

In  that  th  j3  sparest  Absaloo  thy  child.       £ JKsea. 

A  beaatifol  and  hir  young  man  a  h^ 

In  all  hsB  body  is  no  bjen.i«h  seen  ; 

His  L&ir  is  like  the  wire  of  David's  harfv 

TLSit  twines  about  his  bright  and  ivory  neck  ; 

In  Israel  is  not  such  a  goodly  man ; 

And  here  I  bnng  him  to  entreat  for  grace. 

JJar.  Hast  thou*  slain  in  the  fields  of  Hasor^-— 
Ah.  Abfalon,  my  son !  ah,  my  son,  Absaion ! 
Bat  wherefore  do  I  vex  thy  ^trit  so  ? 
Live,  aai  return  from  Qesor  to  thy  house; 
Return  fr\>;n  Gesur  to  Jerusalem : 
What  boota  it  to  be  bitter  to  thy  soull 
Amcon  is  dea*J,  and  Ab^on  survives. 

Al*.  Father,  I  have  offended  Israel, 
I  have  offended  David  and  his  house ; 
For  Thamar's  wrong  hath  Absaion  misdont : 
But  David's  heart  is  free  firom  sharp  revenge 
And  Joab  hath  got  graoe  for  Absaion. 

/>ar.  Depart  with  me,  you  men  of  Israel, 

Tou  that  have  foUow'd  Kabbah  with  the  sword. 

And  ransack  Ammon's  richest  treasuries. — 

Live,  Absaion,  my  son,  live  onoe  in  peace : 

Peace  [be]  with  thee^  and  with  Jerusalem ! 

[£vnnif  ail  exet^  Asssuw. 

Ahs,  David  is  gone,  and  Absaion  remains. 

Flowering  in  { leasant  springtime  of  bis  youth : 

Why  livetb  Absaion  and  is  not  honour*d 

Of  tribes  and  elders  and  the  mightiest  ones^ 

*  Hatt  Viou,  Sic]  Qy.  **  Butt  tkou  dain  AmnoD  m  Clc 
JUhig  of  Has.'>r  t "  for  I  cannot  think  that  this  line  of  nine 
syllables  is  to  be  dofoDdod  on  tho  supposition  that  Dtivid 
here  avoids  mentioning  the  name  of  his  murdered  1 
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That  round  about  hia  temples  he  may  wear 
Garlands  and  wreaths  set  on  with  reverence ; 
That  every  one  that  hath  a  cause  to  plead 
Might  come  to  Absalon  and  call  for  right  ? 
Then  in  the  gates  of  Sion  would  I  sit, 
And  publish  laws  in  great  Jerusalem ; 
And  not  a  man  should  live  in  all  the  land 
But  Absalon  would  do  him  reason's  due : 
Therefore  I  shall  address  me,  as  I  may, 
To  love  the  men  and  tribes  of  Israel.  [Exit. 

EnUr  David,  Ithat,  8a doc,  Abimaa%  Jonathan,  and 
othtrs:  David  barefoot,  tcUh  tome  Iooh  cavniitg  ovtr 
hi*  head  :  a-nd  all  Mouminff, 

Dav,  Proud  lust,  the  bloodiest  traitor  to  onr 
souls, 
^Vhose  greedy  throat  nor    earth,    air,  sea,  or 
Can  glut  or  satisfy  with  any  store,  [hearen, 

Thou  art  the  cause  these  torments  suck  my  blood, 
Piercing  with  venom  of  thy  poison'd  eyes 
The  strength  and  marrow  of  my  tainted  bones. 
To  punish  Pharaoh  and  his  cursdd  host, 
The  waters  shrunk  *  at  great  Adonai*s  voice, 
And  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea  appear'd. 
Offering  his  service  at  his  servant's  feet; 
And,  to  inflict  a  plague  on  David's  sin. 
He  makes  his  bowels  traitors  to  his  breast^ 
Winding  about  his  heart  with  mortal  gripes. 
Ah,  Absalon,  the  wrath  of  heaven  inflames 
Thy  scorched  bosom  with  ambitious  heat. 
And  Satan  sets  thee  on  a  lofty  +  tower, 
Showing  thy  thoughts  the  pride  of  Israel, 
Of  choice  to  cast  thee  on  her  ruthless  stones ! — 
Weep  with  me,  then,  ye  sons  of  Israel ; 
Lie  down  with  David,  and  with  David  mourn 
Before  the  Holy  One  that  sees  our  hearts ; 

[Li€»  dovtif  and  all  the  rest  after  him. 
Season  this  heavy  soil  with  shovrers  of  tears, 
And  fill  the  face  of  every  flower  with  dew ; 
Weep,  Israel,  for  David's  soul  dissolves. 
Lading  the  fountains  of  his  drowned  eyes. 
And  pours  her  substance  on  the  senseless  earth. 

So.  Weep,  Israel ;  0,  weep  for  David's  soul. 
Strewing  the  ground  with  hair  and  garments  torn, 
For  tragic  witness  of  your  hearty  woes  f 

Ahi,  O,  would  our  eyes  were  conduits  to  our 
hearts, 
And  that  our  hearts  were  seas  of  liquid  blood. 
To  pour  in  streams  upon  this  holy  mount. 
For  witness  we  would  die  for  David's  woes  ! 

JonatK,    Then  should  this  Mount  of  Olives 
seem  a  plain 

•  shrunk]  TU6  4to.  "Bhrinke." 
t  iq/lfyj  The  4to.  "lujitio." 


Drown'd  with  a  sea,  that  with  our  sighs  should 

roar. 
And,  in  the  murmur  of  his  mounting  waves. 
Report  our  bleeding  sorrows  to  the  heavens. 
For  witness  we  would  die  for  David's  woes. 
Ith.  Earth  cannot  Weep  enough  for  David's 
woes: 
Then  weep,  you  heavens,  and,  all  you  clouds^ 

dissolve. 
That  piteous  stars  may  see  our  miseries, 
And  drop  their  golden  tears  upon  the  ground. 
For  witness  how  they  weep  for  David*s  woes. 
So,  Now  let  my  sovereign  raise  his  prostrate 
bones. 
And  mourn  not  as  a  faithless  man  would  do ; 
But  be  assured  that  Jacob's  righteous  Qod, 
That  promis'd  never  to  forsake  your  throne, 
Will  still  be  just  and  pure*  in  his  vows. 

Dav.  Sadoc,  high-priest,  preserver  of  the  ark, 
Whose  sacred  virtue  keeps  the  chosen  crown, 
I  know  my  Ood  is  spotless  in  his  vows, 
And  that  these  hairs  shall  greet  my  grave  in 

peace: 
But  that  my  son   should  wrong  his  tendered 

soul, 
And  fight  agoiost  his  father's  happiness. 
Turns  all  my  hopes  into  despair  of  him, 
And  that  despair  feeds  all  my  veins  with  grief. 

/itA.  Think  of  it,  David,  as  a  futal  plague 
Which  grief  preserveth,  but  preventeth  not ; 
And  turn  thy  drooping  eyes  upon  the  troops 
That,  of  affection  to  thy  worthiness. 
Do  swarm  about  the  person  of  the  king  : 
Cherish  their  valours  and  their  zealous  loves 
With  pleasant  looks  and  sweet  encouragements. 
Bav.   Methinks  the  voice  of  Ithay  fills  mine 

ears. 
Itlu  Let  not  the  voice  of  Ithay  loathe  thine 
ears, 
Whose  heart  would  balm  thy  bosom  with  his 
tears. 
Dar,  But  wherefore  go'st  thou  to  the  wars 
with  usi 
Thou  art  a  stranger  here  in  Israel, 
And  son  to  Achis,  mighty  King  of  Oath ; 
Therefore  return,  and  with  thy  fiither  stay : 
Thou  cam'st  but  yesterday ;  and  should  I  now 
Let  thee  partake  these  troubles  here  with  us? 
Keep  both  thyself  and  all  thy  suldiers  safe : 
Let  me  abide  the  hazards  of  these  arms. 
And    Ood    requite    the    friendship    thou   hast 
sbow'd. 

*  pure]  A  diasyUable  here. 
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J'X.  Aa  sore  as  IsneTa  God  gLrea  David  life, 
Wbai  place  or  peril  &h.&Il  coaain  the  kii^ 
The  HiBe  v:II  ItL^j  scare  iu.  life  acd  death. 

DaT.  Then.  eeccLe  Iihar,  be  thoa  fttill  with,  iia, 
A  joj  to  DftTid.  and  a  gzace  to  IsneL — 
Gov  Sidocv  now,  and  bear  the  azk  of  God 
lato  the  greafi  J^raaaleai  axain : 
If  I  find  fii.T<aQr  in  hja  gn*:iccs  erea* 
Then  win  be  lar  bia  kaad  npcn  mj  heart 
Tct  eoice  again  before  I  ri^  deaih  ; 
Giving  it  strength,  and  rirtxxe  to  mine  ejes^ 
To  tft»te  the  ccoif^rLa  aad  b«b:Ii  the  form 
Of  hia  6ir  ark  ax»d  bolr  tar^niacle  : 
But,  if  hesaj,  *Mt  wcnte^i  I-ve  U  wcm. 
And  I  haTe  n>>  del*^t  ia  EViTld  now," 
Here  lie  I  arsred  v;:h  an  L:i=ib^e  Iie&rt 
T  embrace  the  pains  tiiAt  anz^^r  sLill  Lr^po^, 
And  kiss  the  swrd  xht  Ijrd  gh.ir>  kill  me  wi:b. 
Then,  Sedoc,  take  Ahiz^us  thr  son. 
With  Jonathan  son  to  Abr,i:h.ir ; 
And  in  these  telda  will  I  r^pcse  myself 
Till  thej  return  firom  joa  sosie  cert&in  new& 

&k  Thj  serrants  will  with  joj  o'oey  the  kicg. 
And  hope  to  cheer  his  heart  wiih  happr  news. 

'£jr»«*  Saikx;  Ahixjlas,  ••.».i  Jonathan. 

Itk.  Now  that  it  be  no  gnef  onto  the  king. 
Let  me  for  good  inform  his  majes^t  j. 
That,  with  nnkind  and  graceless  Ahsalon, 
Achitophel  your  ancient  counsellor 
Directs  the  state  of  this  rebellion. 

J)av,  Then  doth  it  aim  with  dinger  at  my 
crown.— 
O  then,  that  hold'st  hia  raffing  bloody  bound 
Within  the  circle  of  the  silrer  moon. 
That  girds  earth's  centre  with  his  watery  scarf. 
Limit  the  counsel  of  Achitophel, 
No  bounds  extending  to  my  souls  distress. 
Bat  tom  his  wisdom  into  fooli&hnesa ! 

Ent€r  CUSA.T  e-irA  kit  coct  tunuK'  ar^-i  Jucd  coTt.tJ. 

Cu.  Happiness  and  honour  to  my  lord  the 
king! 

Dav.  What  happiness  or  honour  may  betide 
His  state  that  toils  in  my  extremities  t 

Cm.  0,  let  my  gracious  sovereign  cease  these 
griefs. 
Unless  he  wish  his  servant  Cusay*8  death, 
Whose  life  depends  upon  my  lord's  relief! 
Then  let  my  presence  with  my  sighs  perfume 
The  pleasant  closet  of  my  sovereign's  soul. 

Dar.  Ko,  Cusay,  no ;  thy  presence  unto  me 
Will  be  a  burden,  since  I  tender  thee, 
And  cannot  brook  *  thy  sighs  for  David's  sake  : 

•  l,ivok\  Th«  4to.  "brcake." 


But  if  thou  tnm  to  fair  Jerusalem, 

And  say  to  Absalon,  as  thou  hast  been 

A  trusty  friend  unto  hu  father's  aeat. 

So  thoa  wilt  be  to  him,  and  call  him  king, 

AchitopheFs  counsel  may  be  brought  to  naught 

Then  having  Sadoc  and  Abiathar, 

All  three  may  learn  the  secrets  of  my  aon. 

Sending  the  message  by  AK^wmo^j 

And  friendly  Jonathan,  who  both  are  there. 

Ca.  Thai  ziae,*  referring  the  soooesB  to  heaven. 

Dar.   Coaay,  I  rise;  though  with   unwieldy 
bones 
I  carry  arms  Against  my  Abealon.  lEreumL 

XasxLOSf  Amasa.  ACHrxoPHEt,,  wUh  tht  Concubines  •/ 
I  Davld,  <TM'i  other*^  art  dUcovtrtd  i»  ffnat  *t€ae  :  Abka- 

Lox  crvvncrf. 

Alt.  Now  yon  that  were  my  father's  con* 

cuLin«^ 
Liquor  to  his  inchaste  and  lustful  fire. 
Have  seen  hia  honoor  shaken  in  his  house. 
Which  I  possess  in  sight  of  all  the  world ; 
■  I  bring  ye  forth  for  foils  to  my  renown, 
I  And  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  your  king, 
I  Whose  life  ia  with  his  honour  £i8t  encloa'd 
Within  the  entrails  of  a  jetty  cloud. 
Whose  dissolution  shall  poor  down  in  showen 
The  snbstance  of  his  life  and  swelling  pride : 
Then    shall    the    stars    light   earth  with  rich 

asp^ts. 
And  heaven  shall  bom  in  love  with  Absalooy 
Whose  beauty  wiU  suffice  to  chasef  all  mista^ 
And  clothe  the  sun's  sphere  with  a  triple  fire. 
Sooner  than  his  clear  eyc»s  should  suffer  stain. 
Or  be  offisnded  with  a  lowering  day. 
Firtt  Cone  Thy  £sther's  honour,  graceleas  Ab- 

salon. 
And  ours  thus  beaten  with  thy  violent  arms. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  to  the  host  of  hearen. 
Whose  power  is  ever  arm'd  against  the  proud. 
And  will  dart  plagues  at  thy  aspiring  head 
For  doiug  this  disgrace  to  David's  throne. 
Second  Come  To  David's  throne,  to  David's 

holy  throne. 
Whose  sceptre  angels  guard  with  swords  of  fira^ 
And  sit  as  eagles  on  his  conquering  fist, 
Ready  to  prey  upon  his  enemies : 
Then  think  not  thou,  the  captain  of  his  foes, 
Wert  thou  much  swifter  than  Azahell^  was. 


•  Thm  ritt,  tQ,]  This  Une  is  given  in  the  4ta  to  David. 

t  cA<i«]  The4to.  "chasL" 

I  AzahtU]   *'And  there  were  three  sons  of 
there^  Joab,  and  Abiahu,  andAsahel:  and  Asahel 
as  Ught  of  foot  as  a  wUd  roe."    Sec  Samud,  SL  18. 
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That  oould  outpace  the  nimble-footed  roe. 
To  scape  the  fury  of  their  thumping  beaks 
Or  dreadful  scope  of  their  commanding  wings. 

AcL  Let  not  my  lord  the  King  of  Israel 
Be  angry  with  a  eilly  woman's  threats ; 
But,  with  the  pleasure  he  hath  erst  enjoy'd, 
Turn  them  into  their  cabinets  again. 
Till  David's  conquest  be  their  overthrow. 
Abi,    Into   your    bowers,    ye    daughters    of 
disdain. 
Gotten  by  fury  of  unbridled  lust, 
And  wash  your  couches  with  your  mourning 

tears, 
For  grief  that  David's  kingdom  is  decay'd. 
First  Cone.  No,  Absolon,  his  kingdom  is  en- 
chained 
Fast  to  the  finger  of  great  Jacob's  Qod, 
Which  will  not  loose  it  for  a  rebel's  love. 

[Exeunt  Concubines. 

Ama.  If  I  might  give  advice  unto  the  king, 
These  concubines  should  buy  their  taunts  with 
blood. 

Abi.  Amasa,  no;  but  Itt  thy  martial  sword 
Empty  the  veins*  of  David's  arm^d  men. 
And  let  these  foolish  women  scape  our  hands 
To  recompense  the  shame  they  have  sustain'd. 
First,  Absalon  was  by  the  trumpet's  sound 
Proclaim'd  through  Hebron  King  of  Israel ; 
And  now  is  set  in  fair  Jerusalem 
With  c6mp1ete  state  and  glory  of  a  crown  : 
Fifty  fair  footmen  by  my  chariot  run, 
And  to  the  air  whose  rupture  rings  my  fame, 
Where'er  I  ride,  they  offer  reverence. 
Why  should  not  Absalon,  that  in  hb  face 
Carries  the  final  purpose  of  his  Qod, 
That  is,  to  work  him  grace  in  Israel, 
Endeavour  to  achieve  with  all  his  strength 
The  state  that  most  may  satisfy  his  joy, 
Keeping  his  statutes  and  his  covenants  pure  1 
His  thunder  is  entangled  in  my  hair, 
And  with  my  beauty  is  his  lightning  quench'd  : 
I  am  the  man  he  made  to  glory  in. 
When  by  the  errors  of  my  father's  sin 
He  lost  the  path  that  led  into  the  land 
>Vherewith  our  chosen  ancestors  were  blcss'd. 

Atfer  CcsAT* 

Cu.  Long  may  the  beauteous  King  of  Israel 

live. 
To  whom  the  people  do  by  thousands  swarm ! 
Abi,  Wiiat  meaneth  Cusay  so  to  greet  his 

foe? 


•  wiiwj  The  4to.  *'  paiues." 


Is  this  the  love  thou  show'et  *  to  David's  soul, 
To  whose  assistance  thou  hast  vow'd  thy  lifef 
Why  leav'st  thou  him  in  this  extremity  ? 

Cu,   Because  the  Lord  and  Israel  chooseth 
thee ; 
And  as  before  I  serv'd  thy  father's  turn 
With  counsel  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
So  likewise  will  I  now  obey  his  son. 

Aba,    Then  welcome,    Cusay,    to    King   Ab- 
salon.— 
And  now,  my  lords  and  loving  counsellors, 
I  think  it  time  to  exercise  our  arms 
Against  forsaken  David  and  his  host. 
Oive  counsel  first,  my  good  Achitophel, 
What  times  and  orders  we  may  best  observe 
For  prosperous  manage  of  these  high  exploits. 

Ach.    Let  me  choose  out   twelve   thousand 
valiant  men : 
And,  while  the  night  hides  with  her  sable  mists 
The  close  endeavours  cunning  soldiers  use, 
I  will  assault  thy  discontented  sire ; 
And,  while  with  weakness  of  their  weary  arms, 
Surcharg'd  with  toil,  to  shun  thy  sudden  power. 
The  people  fly  in  huge  disorder'd  troops 
To  save  their  lives,  and  leave  the  king  alone. 
Then  will  I  smite  him  with  his  latest  wound, 
And  bring  the  people  to  thy  feet  in  peace. 

Abt.  Well  hath  Achitophel  given  his  advice. 
Tet  let  us  hear  what  Cusay  counsels  us. 
Whose  great  experience  is  well  worth  the  ear. 

Ca,  Though  wise  Achitophel  be  much  more 
meet 
To  purchase  hearing  with  my  lord  the  king, 
For  all  his  former  counsels,  than  myself, 
Tet,  not  offending  Absalon  or  him. 
This  time  it  is  not  good  nor  worth  pursuit; 
For,  well  thou  know'st,  thy  fathers  men  ore 

strong, 
Chafing  as  she-bears  robbed  of  their  whelps : 
Besides,  the  king  himself  a  valiant  man, 
Troin'd  up  in  feats  and  stratagems  of  war ; 
And  will  not,  for  prevention  of  the  worst. 
Lodge  with  the  common  soldiers  in  the  field ; 
But  now,  I  know,  his  wonted  policies 
Have  taught  him  lurk  within  some  secret  cave, 
Quarded  with  all  his  stoutest  soldiers ; 
Which,  if  the  forefront  of  his  battle  faint, 
Will  yet  give  out  that  Absalon  doth  fly. 
And  so  thy  soldiers  be  discouraged : 
David  himself  withal,  whoso  angry  heart 
Is  as  a  lion's  letted  of  his  walk. 
Will  fight  himself,  and  all  his  men  to  one, 

•  Aow'tt'i  The4to.  "shewdst.** 
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Before  a  few  shall  vanquish  him  by  fear. 

My  counsel  therefore  is,  with  trumpet's  sound 

To  gather  men  from  Dan  to  Bersabe, 

That  they  may  march  in  number  like  searsands, 

That  nestle  close  in  [one]  another's  neck : 

So  shall  we  come  upon  him  in  our  strength. 

Like  to  the  dew  that  falls  in  showers   from 

heaven. 
And  leave  him  not  a  man  to  march  withal 
Besides,  if  any  city  succour  him, 
The  numbers  of  our  men  shall  fetch  us  ropes, 
And  we  will  pull  it  down  the  river's  stream, 
That  not  a  stone  be  left  to  keep  us  out. 

Abs,   What  says  my  lord  to  Cusay's  counsel 
now? 

Atna,  I  fancy  Cusay's  counsel  better  far 
Than  that  is  given  us  from  Achitophel ; 
And  so,  I  think,  doth  evevj  soldier  here. 

All.    Cusay's    counsel  is  better  than    Achi- 
tophel's. 

Ahs,   Then  march  we  after  Cusay's  counsel 
all: 
Sound  trumpets  through  the  bounds  of  Israel, 
And  muster  all  the  men  will  serve  the  king, 
That  Absalon  may  glut  hia  longing  soul 
With  sole  fruition  of  his  father's  crown. 

Ach,  [<uide.]  Ill  shall  they  fare  that  follow  thy 
attempts, 
That  scorns  the  counsel  of  Achitophel. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Cusat. 

Cu,  Thus  hath  the  power  of  Jacob's  jealous 
Ood 
FulfiU'd  his  servant  David's  drifts  by  me. 
And  brought  Achitophel's  advice  to  scorn. 

Snter  Sadoc,  Abiathar,  Auimaas,  a>td  Jonathan. 

Sa.  God  save  Lord  Cusay,  and  direct  his  zeal 
To  purchase  David's  conquest  'gainst  his  son  ! 

AIL    What    secrets  hast  thou  glean'd  from 
Absalon  I 

Cu.  These,  sacred  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of 
Ood:— 
Achitophel  advis'd  him  in  the  night 
To  let  him  choose  twelve  thousand  fighting  men, 
And  he  would  come  on  David  at  unwaves, 
While  he  was  weary  with  his  violent  toil : 
Bat  I  advis'd  to  get  a  greater  host. 
And  gather  men  from  Dan  to  Beraabe, 
To  come  upon  him  strongly  in  the  fields. 
Then  send  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan 
To  signify  these  secrets  to  the  king, 
And  will*  him  not  to  stay  this  night  abroad ; 

*  viU]  L  e.  desire. 


But  get  him  over  Jordan  presently. 
Lest  he  and  all  his  people  kiss  the  sword. 

So.  Then  go,  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan, 
And  straight  convey  this  message  to  the  kin^. 

Alii.  Father,  we  will,  if  Absalon's  chief  spies 
Prevent  not  this  device,  and  stay  us  here. 

Snter  Skmo. 

Sem.   The  man  of  Israel  that  hath  rul'd  ai 

kingr. 
Or  rather  as  the  tyrant  of  the  land, 
Bolstering  his  hateful  head  upon  the  throne 
That  Ood  unworthily  hath  bless'd  him  with. 
Shall  now,  I  hope,  lay  it  as  low  as  hell. 
And  be  depos'd  from  his  detested  chair. 
0,  that  my  bosom  could  by  nature  bear 
A  sea  of  poison,  to  be  pour'd  upon 
His  cursM  head  that  sacred  balm  hath  grmc'd 
And  consecrated  King  of  Israel  1 
Or  would  my  breath  were  made  the  amokc  of 

hell, 
Infected  with  the  sighs  of  damned  souls. 
Or  with  the  reeking  of  that  serpent's  gorge 
That   feeds    on   adders,  toads,  and  venomous 

roots, 
That,  as  I  open'd  my  revenging  lips 
To  curse  the  shepherd  for  his  tyranny, 
My  words  might  cast  rank  poison  to  his  porta. 
And  make  his  swoln  and  rankling  sinewa  crock. 
Like  to  the  combat-blows  that  break  the  donde 
When  Jove's*  stout  champions  fight  with  fire. 
See  where  he  cometh  that  my  soul  abhors  I 
I  have  prepared  my  pocket  full  of  stones 
To  cast  at  him,  mingled  with  earth  and  duet. 
Which,  bursting    with    disdain,    I    greet    him 

with. 

Snter  Vavtd,  Joab,  Abtsax,  Itbav.  and  otka-t. 

Come  forth,  thou  murderer  and  wicked  man : 
The  lord  hath  brought  upon  thy  curs^  head 
The  guiltless  blood  of  Saul  and  all  his  eons. 
Whose  royal  throne  thy  baseness  hath  usurp'd ; 
And,  to  revenge  it  deeply  on  thy  soul. 
The  Lord  hath  given  the  kingdom  to  thy  son. 
And  he  shall  wreak  the  traitorous  wrongs  of 

Saul: 
Even  as  thy  sin  hath  still  imporiun  d  heaven. 
So  shall  thy  murders  and  adultery 
Be  punish'd  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
As  thou  deserv'st,  with  blood,  with  death,  and 

hell. 


isnun  Jwe's,  te.]  A  mutflated  line. 
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Henco,  murderer,  bence ! 

[Throtp**  ttonei  and  earth  at  David. 

AlU,  Wliy  doth  [tjbis  dead  dog  curse  my  lord 
tbe  king  ? 
Let  me  alone  to  take  away  his  head. 

Dav.  Why  meddleth  thus  the  sou  of  Zeruia 
To  interrupt  the  action  of  our  Ood? 
Semei  useth  me  with  this  reproach 
Because  tbe  Lord  hath  sent  him  to  reprove 
The  sins  of  David,  printed  in  his  brows 
With  blood,  that  blusheth  for  his  conscience' 

guilt; 
Who  dares,  then,  ask  him  why  he  curseth  me  1 

San.   If,  then,  thy  conscience  tell  thee  thou 
hast  sinn'di 
And  that  thy  life  is  odious  to  the  world. 
Command  thy  followers  to  shun  thy  face ; 
And  by  thyself  bore  make  away  thy  soul,    . 
That  I  may  stand  and  glory  in  thy  shame. 

Dav.  I  am  not  desperate,  Semei,  like  thyself, 
But  trust  unto  tbe  covenant  of  my  God, 
Founded  on  mercy,  with  repentance  built, 
And  finiiih'd  with  the  glory  of  my  soul. 

^S^.  A  murderer,  and  hope  for  mercy  in  thy 
end  f 
Hate  and  destruction  sit  upon  thy  brows 
To  watch  the  issue  of  thy  damnM  ghost, 
Which  with  thy  latest  gasp  they'll  take  and 

tear, 
Hurling  in  every  pain  of  hell  a  piece. 
Hence,  murderer,  thou  shame  to  Israel, 

Foul  lecher,  drunkard,  plague  to  heaven  and  earth  1 

[Throvt  again  at  Dxvm. 

Jodb.  What,  is  it  piety  in  David's  thoughts, 
So  to  abhor  from  laws  of  policy 
In  this  extremity  of  his  distress, 
To  give  his  subjects  cause  of  carelessness  ? 
Send  benoe  the  dog  with  sorrow  to  his  grave. 

Dav.  Why  should  the  sons  of  Zeruia  seek  to 
check t 
His  spirit,  which  the  Lord  hath  thus  inspir'd  ? 
Bebold,  my  son  which  issu'd  from  my  flesh, 
With  equal  fury  seeks  to  take  my  life : 
How  much  more  then  the  son  of  Jemini, 
Chiefly    since     he     doth    naught    but    Qod*B 

command ) 
It  may  be,  he  will  look  on  me  this  day 

*  Tkroit*^  Ac]  In  th«  4to.  this  &tag«-direction  and  iho 
end  of  the  speech  are  confounded  thus  ; 

"  Hence  murthertr^  henee,  he  threw  at  Attn/' 

t  Wh^  thould  the  vmt  of  Zeruia  $efk  to  cheek,  Ac]  *  *  The 
sons  of  Zeruia,"  be  it  romembered,  are  Abieal  (who  a 
little  befiire  has  said  **  Let  me  alone  to  take  away  hia 
[Semel's]  h«ad")  and  Joab.— In  this  line  "Mdr  to"  would 
seem  to  be  an  interpolation. 


I 


With  gracious  eyes,  and  for  his  cursing  bl( 
The  heart  of  David  in  his  bitterness. 
Stm.    What,  dost  thou    fret    my  aoul  with 

suflTerance  ? 
0,  that  the  souls  of  Isboseth  and  Abner, 
Which  thou  sent'st  swimming  to  their  graves  in 

blood. 

With    wounds     fresh     bleeding,    gasping    for 

•     revenge, 

Were  here  to  execute  my  burning  bate ! 

But  I  will  hunt  thy  foot  with  curses  still : 

Hence,  monster,  murderer,  mirror  of  contempt  1 

[Thronet  again  at  David. 

Bnter  Abimaas  and  Jokathak. 

AhL  Long  life  to  David,  to  his  enemies  death  ! 

Dav.  Welcome,  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan  : 
What  news  sends  Cusay  to  thy  lord  the  king  ? 

Ahi.  Cusay  would  wish*  my  lord  the  king 
To  pass  the  river  Jordan  presently, 
Lest  he  and  all  his  people  perish  here ; 
For  wise  Achitophel  hath  counsell'd  Absalon 
To  take  advantage  of  your  weary  arms, 
And  come  this  night  upon  you  in  tbe  fields. 
But  yet  the  Lord  hath  made  his  counsel  soom. 
And  Cusay's  policy  with  praise  preferr'd ; 
Which  was  to  number  every  Israelite, 
And  so  assault  you  in  their  pride  of  strength. 

Jonath.  Abiathar  besides  entreats  the  king 
To  send  his  men  of  war  against  his  son. 
And  hazard  not  his  person  in  the  field. 

Dav.  Thanks  to  Abiathar,  and  to  you  both. 
And  to  my  Cusay,  whom  the  Lord  requite ; 
But  ten  times  treble  thanks  to  hia  soft  hand 
Whose  pleasant  touch  hath  made  my  heart  to 

dance. 
And  play  him  praises  in  my  zealous  breast^ 
That  tum'd  the  counsel  of  Achitophel 
After  the  prayers  of  his  servant's  lips. 
Now  will  we  pass  the  river  all  this  night, 
And  in  the  morning  sound  the  voice  of  war, 
The  voice  of  bloody  and  unkindly  war. 

Joab.  Then  toll  us  how  thou  wilt  divide  thy 
men, 
And  who  shall  have  the  special  charge  herein. 

Dav.  Joab,  thyself  shall  for  thy  charge  conduct 
The  first  third  part  of  all  my  valiant  men ; 
The  second  shall  Abisai's  valour  lead ; 
The  third  fair  Ithay,  which  I  most  should  grace 
For  comfort  he  hath  done  to  David's  woes ; 
And  I  myself  will  follow  in  the  midst. 

Ith.    That    let    not  David;    for,  though  we 
should  fly. 


*  Cu9a^  teouUl  wmA,  iic]  Another  mutilated  line. 
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To  Mi^  xLtsx  IoT€r  rreiy  tizLt 

O,  »p>J  !»:,  Jcob,  JoT«f'ft*  fiir 

WLkfa  Le  luth  tent  to  iol^ee  Dariri 

The  beet,  je  mot,  mj  lordj,  are  swift  to  sin ; 

To  sin  cnr  iieei  are  wa«L*d  vith  milk  of  roes,t 

And  dried  again  vith  eoala  of  ligLtnirgT 

O  Lord,  tboa  lee'st  the  prnoiesi  an  •  poor  eUtc^ 

And  with  his  l«idle  |  pnll'si  Lim  to  the  gnTe  ! 

For  mj  aake,  then,  spare  IcTelj  Abaaloo. 

Jtk^  We  willy  mjr  lord,  for  th j  sake  firoor  him. 

A  A,  "Sow  hath  Aehitophel  ordered  his  hoos^. 
And  taken  leave  of  erety  pleasure  there : 
Hereon  depend  Achitopbel's  delights, 
4  nil  in  this  circle  must  his  life  be  clos'd. 
The  wise  Aehitophel,  whoee  oonniel  pror'd 
Ever  as  sound  for  fortunate  Ba( 


&ZJ 


est  fl»Josr. 


•  /o^/f ;  8ee  note  •  p.  4^2. 

f  mtU:  0/  rc>*:»\  Walker,  w.'.o  (SftaJh^fpff^s  Fcrfi^raiicn, 
ike  ,  p.  1  *■)  q'i'A^iM  thi^  as  if  the  reauiing  of  the  old  oc^y 
WW  "  /"«it  o/fjic*," ;u«tlr  cs»lL«  It  "a  ainiDge  passage." 

•  li/jldMvrj\  Is  here  a  trujllable.  (Indeed,  the  4to.  has 
**ligiiteii«i>g-''i 

I  Awl  teiih  Uii  brVn^f  kc]  Mr.  Colaer,  qnoting  the 
present  pas-age  in  bis  //t'f.  0/  Efig.  Pmm.  Poetry,  iiL  '201, 
gires, 

**And  v'th  h'ti  hriilJf.  pulls  him  to  the  greet "  : 
remarking  iihui)',    "This  line,  as  pnnted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyoe,  exliibits  almost  the  solitary  rerbal  blemish  of 
bis  edition  :  it  there  stands, 

'And  with  bis  bridle  pull  st  him  to  the  grave ' : 
OS  if  David,  addressing  the  Lord,  said,  'Thou  puil'st  man 
to  the  grave  with  the  bridle  of  sin  * ;  whereas  the  meaning 
IS,  thAt '  sin  with  his  bridle  jmlls  man  to  the  grave.*    llie 
passage  would  read  better,  could  we  alter  und  in  the  last 

•  to'wbo.'  ' 


E*::tr  AxsaIjC^.  vix  Xjuju,  «-i.:  £2«  ncjr 


I 


Alt.  Xaw  f-jg  the  crows  sad  fhrone  of  IsaeT 
To  he  eocfr^'d  wiih  ilii;j>  of  mj  swecdy 
AaI  writ  with  Diavirs  U^od  upon  tike  bbde. 
Now.  Jore,  let  forth  th«  igoCden  fixmnineat^ 
At.  i  lock  GO.  Lim,  wiih  all  th j  S 
Which  thon  Last  maie  to  give  their  gl 
To  shew  thca  lov'st  the  virtne  of  thj  hand. 
Let  fan  a  wreath  of  sta 
Wh:«e  inSoeooe  maj  go 
With  sinte  rTfinrdrng  all 
Fight,  lords  and  eaptazna^  that  yoar  aorveln's 


a:Lt: 


ICaj  shine  in  hoooor  brighter  than  the  wan. ; 
And  with  the  virtae  of  mj  beanteooa  rsjs 
Kake  this  &ir  land  as  fraitlnl  m  the  ^^dm 
That  with  sweet  nulk  and  honey  orefflow^d. 
God,  in  the  whicnDg  of  a  pleasant  wind. 
Shall  mardi  npon  the  tops  of  mnlbcrry-treeStt 
To  cool  ail  breasts  that  bom  with  aaj  griefiw 
As  whilom  he  was  good  to  Moaes^  men. 
Bj  day  the  Lord  shall  nt  within  a  elo<ad. 
To  guide  your  footateps  to  the  fields  of  joy; 
And  in  the  night  a  pillar,  bright  as  fa% 
Shall  go  before  yon,  like  a  second  son. 
Wherein  the  essence  of  his  godhead  is; 
That  day  and  night  yon  may  be  brought  to  peace, 
And  never  swerve  firom  that  delightsome  path 
That  leads  your  souls  to  perfect  hapiancaa. 


♦  biyfrth]  The4tou  "1 

f  Shall  March  Uj>onthetopgofmmlherry4rtm^kc.]  **Atsd 
it  shall  be,  when  thou  shalt  bear  a  sound  of  going  in  Um 
tops  of  the  mulbeTT7>trees,  that  then  thou  shah  go  mi 
to  battle :  for  God  is  gone  first  befora  tbce**  A«.>*J^i'< 
ChroH.  xjv  15. 
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This  ehftll  ho  do  for  joy  when  I  am  king. 

Then  6ght,  brave  captain s,  that  these  joys  may  fly 

Into  your  bosomB  with  sweet  victory.      [Exeunt, 

l%e battle/  and thm AaaiLON hang9 hy tht hair* 

Ahi,  What  angry  angel,  sitting  in  these  shades, 
Hath  laid  his  cruel  hands  upon  my  hair, 
And  holds  my  body  thus  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Hath  Absalon  no  soldier  near  his  hand 
That  may  untwine  me  this  unpleasant  cnri, 
Or  wound  this  tree  that  ravisheth  his  lord  f 
0  Qod,  behold  the  glory  of  thy  hand, 
And  choicest  fruit  of  nature's  workmanship, 
Hang,  like  a  rotten  branch,  upon  this  tree, 
Fit  for  the  axe  and  ready  for  the  fire  ! 
Since  thou  withhold'st  all  ordinary  help 
To  looio  my  body  from  this  bond  of  death, 
0,  let  my  beaoty  fill  these  senseless  plants 
With  sense  and  power  to  loose  me  from  this  plague, 
And  work  some  wonder  to  prevent  his  doath 
Whose  life  thou  mad'st  a  special  miracle  1 

Sider  J04B  %Uh  a  Soldior. 

Sold,  My  lord,  I  saw  the  young  Prince  Absalon 
Hang  by  the  hair  upon  a  shady  oak, 
And  could  by  no  means  get  himself  unloos'd. 

Joab,  Why  slew'st  thou  not  the  wicked  Absalon, 
That  rebel  to  his  father  and  to  heaven. 
That  BO  I  might  have  given  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekelsf  and  a  golden  waist !  t 

Sold,  Not  for  a  thousand  shekels  would  I  slay 
The  son  of  David,  whom  his  father  charg'd 
Nor  thou,  Abisai,  nor  the  son  of  Qath,§ 
Should  touch  with  stroke  of  deadly  violence. 
The  charge  was  given  in  hearing  of  us  all ; 
And,  had  I  done  it,  then,  I  know,  thyself. 
Before  thou  wouldst  abide  the  king's  rebuke, 
Wuuldst  have  accus'd  me  as  a  man  of  death. 

Joab,  I  must  not  now  stand  trifling  here  with 
thee. 

Ahi,  Help,  Joab,  help,  0,  help  thy  Absalon  I 
Let  not  thy  angry  thoughts  bo  laid  in  blood. 
In  blood  of  him  that  sometimes  nourished  thee, 
And  softeu*d  thy  sweot  heart  with  friendly  love  : 
O,  give  me  onco  again  my  father's  sight, 

*  Alutftlon  hangt  by  the  ?tnir]  The  following  entry  occurs 
iti  Hcnslowe'e  Diary,  under  Octr.  1602  ; 

**  Pd  for  poleycs  and  workmanihipp  for  to  hnnge  Ab- 
•nlonie  xiiij'." 

p.  341,  od.  Shake.  Soc,  Does  Henslowe  allude  to  the 
)»reflCDt  play,  or  to  some  other  drama  in  which  Absalon 
tias  ••  huDg  " t 

1  9hiktt$)  The4to.  ^'aickloa.** 

t  waia]  i.  e.  girdle.— The  4to.  *•  wasL" 

%  thiion  nfQatk\  \. e.  the  natlTe  of  Oath,  vis.  Ithay 
(Ittal). 


My  dearest  father  and  my  princely  sovereign  ! 

That,  shedding  tears  of  blood  before  his  face. 

The  ground  may  witness,  and  the  heavens  record, 

My  lost  submission  sound  and  full  of  ruth. 

Joab,  Rebel  to  nature,  hate  to  heaven  and  earth ! 

Shall  I  give  help  to  him  that  thirsts  the  soul 

Of  his  dear  father  and  my  sovereign  lord  f 

Now  see,  the  Lord  hath  tangled  in  a  tree 

The  health  and  gloiy  of  thy  stubborn  heOrt^ 

And  made  thy  pride  curb'd  with  a  senseless  plant : 

Now,  Absalon,  how  doth  the  Lord  regard 

The  beauty  whereupon  thy  hope  was  built^ 

And  which  thou  thought'st  his  grace  did  glory  in  ? 

Find'st  thou  not  now,  with  fear  of  instant  death. 

That  Qod  affects  not  any  painted  shape 

Or  goodly  personage,  when  the  virtuous  soul 

Is  stufi'd  with  naught  but  pride  and  stubbornness? 

But,  preach  I  to  thee,  while  I  should  revenge 

Thy  curs^  sin  that  staineth  Israel, 

And  makes  her  fields  blush  with  her  children's 

blood  1 

Take  that  as  part  of  thy  deserv^  plague. 

Which  worthily  no  torment  can  inflict. 

[Stabi  him, 

AU,  0  Joab,  Joab,  cruel,  ruthless  Joab  I 
Herewith  thou  wound'st  thy  kingly  sovereign's 

heart, 
Whose  heavenly  temper  hates    his    children's 

blood. 
And  will  be  sick,  I  know,  for  Absalon. 
O,  my  dear  father,  that  thy  melting  eyes 
Might  pierce  this  thicket  to  behold  thy  son. 
Thy  dearest  son,  gor'd  with  a  mortal  dart  ! 
Yet,  Joab,  pity  me :  pity  my  father,  Joab ; 
Pity  his  soul's  distress  that  mourns  my  life. 
And  will  be  dead,  I  know,  to  hear  my  death. 

Joab,  If  he  were  so  remorseful*  of  thy  state, 
Why  sent  he  mo  against  thee  with  the  sword  f 
All  Joab  means  to  pleasure  thee  withal 
Is,  to  despatch  thee  quickly  of  thy  pain  : 
Hold,  Absalon,  Joab'n  pity  is  in  this ; 
In  this,  proud  Absalon,  is  Joab's  love. 

[8tah9  Aim  again  ;  and  then  exit  ir»/A  Soldier. 

Ah».  Such  love,  such  pity  Israel's  Qod  send 
thee. 
And  for  his  love  to  David  pity  me ! 
Ah,  my  dear  father,  see  thy  bowels  bleed ; 
See  death  assault  thy  dearest  Absalon  ; 
See,  pity,  pardon,  pray  for  Absalon  I 

Enter  Jlv€  or  »ix  Soldiers. 

Pint  Sold,  See  where  the  rebel  in  his  glory 
hangs. — 


*  remors^ul]  i.  e.  compassionate. 
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Aki  Yet  do  Ahixnaas  so  much  content^ 
That  he  maj  run  about  so  sweet  a  charge. 
Joab.  Run,  if  thou  wilt;  and  peace  be  with 
thy  steps.  [Exit  Ahimaab. 

Now  follow,  that  you  may  salute  the  kiug 
With  humble  hearts  and  reconcilM  souls. 

Ama,  We  follow,  Joab,  to  our  gracious  king; 
And  him  our  swords  shall  honour  to  our  deaths. 

[JSxeunt, 

Riter  Dayid,  Bxthsabc,  SiLoiinH,  Natuan,  Adovia, 
Chilbab,  with  their  train. 

Bdh,  What  means  my  lord,  the  lamp  of  Israel, 
From  whose  bright  eyes  all  eyes  receive  their  light, 
To  dim  the  glory  of  his  sweet  aspect,* 
And  paint  his  countenance    with    his    heart's 

distress t 
Why  should  his  thoughts  retain  a  sad  conceit;, 
When  every  pleasure  kneels  before  his  throne. 
And  sues  for  sweet  acceptance  with  his  grace? 
Take  but  your  lute,  and  make  the  mountains 

dance. 
Retrieve  the  sun*s  sphere,  and  restrain  the  clouds, 
Give  ears  to  trees,  make  savage  lions  tame. 
Impose  still  silence  to  the  loudest  winds, 
And  fill  the  fairest  day  with  foulest  storms : 
Then  why  should  passions  of  much  meaner  power 
Bear  head  against  the  heart  of  Israel  ? 
2>at'.  Fair  Bethsabe,  thou  mightst  increase  the 

strength 
Of  these  thy  arguments,  drawn  from  my  skill, 
By  urging  thy  sweet  sight  to  my  conceitfl, 
Whose  virtue  ever  serv'd  for  sacred  balm 
To  cheer  my  pinings  past  all  earthly  joys  : 
But^  Bethflnbe,  the  daughter  of  the  Highest, 
Whose  beauty  builds  the  towers  of  Israel, 
She  that  in  chains  of  pearl  and  unicorn 
Leads  at  her  train  the  ancient  golden  world. 
The  world  that  Adam  held  in  paradise. 
Whose  breath  refineth  all  infectious  airs. 
And  makes  tho  meadows  smile  at  her  repair, — 
She,  she,  my  dearestf  Bethsabe, 
Fair  Peace,  the  goddess  of  our  graces  here. 
Is  fled  the  streets  of  fair  Jerusalem, 
The  fields  of  Israel,  and  the  heart  of  David, 
'     Leaiiing  my  comforts  in  her  golden  chains, 
Link'd  to  the  life  and  soul  of  Absalon. 

Beih»  Then  is  the  pleasure  of  my  sovereign's 

heart 
So  wrapt  within  the  bosom  of  that  son, 
That  Salomon,  whom  iBrael's  Qod  afiects. 


♦  a»p^€t]  Tho4to.  "Mpecta." 

f  Site,  lAe,  my  tUarttt,  tt.]  Qy.   "  Ske^  she,  alas,  my 
dtarftt,"  &o.  T 


And  gave  the  name  unto  him  for  his  love. 
Should  be  no  salve  to  comfort  David's  soul  ? 

Vav,  Salomon,  my  love,  is  David's  lord ;  * 
Our  God  hath  nam'd  him  lord  of  Israel : 
In  him  (for  that,  and  since  he  is  thy  son,) 
Must  David  needs  be  pleased  at  the  heart ; 
And  he  shall  surely  sit  upon  my  throne. 
But  Absalon,  the  beauty  of  my  bones. 
Fair  Absalon,  the  counterfeitf  of  love, 
J  Sweet  Absalon,  the  image  of  content^ 
I  Must  claim  a  portion  in  his  father^s  care. 
And  be  in  life  and  death  King  David's  son. 

Nath,  Yet,  as  my  lord  hath  said,  let  Salomon 
Whom  Qod  in  naming  hath  anointed  king,  [reign. 
Now  is  he  apt  to  learn  th'  eternal  laws. 
Whose  knowledge  being  rooted  in  his  youth 
Will  beautify  his  age  with  glorious  fruits ; 
While  Absalon,  incens'd  with  graeeless  pride. 
Usurps  and  stains  the  kingdom  with  Us  sin : 
Let  Salomon  be  made  thy  staff  of  age. 
Fair  Israel's  rest,  and  honour  of  thy  race. 

Dar,  Tell  me,  my  Salomon,  wilt  thou  embroco 
Thy  father's  precepts  gravM  in  thy  heart. 
And  satisfy  my  seal  to  thy  renown 
With  practice  of  such  sacred  principles 
As  shall  concern  the  state  of  Israel  t 

SaL  My  royal  father,  if  the  heavenly  seal« 
Which  for  my  welfare  feeds  upon  your  soul. 
Were  not  sustain'd  with  virtue  of  mine  own ; 
If  the  sweet  accents  of  your  cheerful  voice 
Should  not  each  hour$  beat  upon  mine  ears 
As  sweetly  as  the  breath  of  heaven  to  him 
That  gaspeth  scorch^  with  the  summer^s  Bun ; 
I  should  be  guilty  of  onpardon'd  sin, 
Fearing  the  plague  of  heaven  and  shame  of  earth : 
But  since  I  vow  myself  to  learn  the  skill 
And  holy  secrets  of  his  mighty  hand 
Whose  cunning  tunes  the  music  of  my  soul. 
It  would  content  me,  father,  first  to  learn 
How  the  Eternal  fram'd  the  firmament ; 
Whioh  bodies  lend  $  their  influence  by  fire. 
And  which  are  fill'd  with  hoary  winter's  ioe; 
^Vhat  sign  is  rainy,  and  what  star  is  fair ; 
Why  by  the  rules  of  true  proportion 
The  year  is  still  divided  into  months, 
The  months  to  days,  the  days  to  certain  hours  ; 
What  fruitful  race  shall  fill  the  future  world  ; 
Or  for  what  time  shall  this  round  building  stand ; 
What  magistrates,  what  kings  shall  keep  in  awe 
Men's  minds  with  bridles  of  th'  eternal  law. 

*  Salomon^  m*/  love,  u  David's  lord]  Corrupted, 
t  eounter/eit]  i.e.  portniit. 
t  hour]  A  dksyllable  hero.    (The  4to.  "hower/') 
I  2<9id]  The  4to.  "lead.** 
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Dav.  Wado  not  too  fiar,  mj  boy,  in  waves  bo* 
The  feeble  eyes  of  our  aspiriag  thoughts    [deep : 
Behead  things  present,  and  record  things  past ; 
But  things  to  come  exceed  our  human  reach, 
And  are  not  painted  yet  in  angels'  eyes : 
For  those,  submit  thy  sense,  and  say — "Thou 

power, 
That  now  art  framing  of  the  future  world, 
Kuow'st  all  to  como,  not  by  the  course  of  heaven. 
By  frail  conjectures  of  inferior  signs. 
By  monstrous  floods,  by  flights  and  flocks  of  birds. 
By  bowels  of  a  sacriflc^d  beast, 
Or  by  the  figures  of  some  hidden  art ; 
But  by  a  true  and  natural  presage. 
Laying  the  ground  and  perfect  architectf 
Of  all  our  actions  now  before  thine  eyes. 
From  Adam  to  the  end  of  Adam's  seed  : 
0  heaven,  protect  my  weakness  with  thy  strength ! 
So  look  on  me  that  I  may  view  thy  face, 
And  see  these  secrets  written  in  thy  brows. 
0  sun,  come  dart  thy  rays  upon  my  moon  ! 
That  now  mine  eyes,  eclipsed  to  the  earth. 
May  brightly  be  refin'd  and  shine  to  heaven ; 
Transform  me  from  this  flesh,  that  I  may  live. 
Before  my  death,  regenerate  with  thee. 
0  thou  great  Qod,  ravish  my  earthly  sprite  1 
That  for  the  time  a  more  than  human  skill 
May  feed  the  orgonons  of  all  my  sense ; 
That,  when  I  think,  thy  thoughts  may  be  my  guide. 
And,  when  I  speak,  I  may  be  made  by  choice 
The  perfect  echo  of  thy  heavenly  voice." 
Thus  say,  my  son,  and  thou  shalt  learn  them  all. 

Sal,  A  secret  fury  ravisheth  my  soul, 
Lifting  my  mind  above  her  human  bounds ; 
And,  as  the  eagle,  rousM  from  her  stand 
With  violent  hunger,  towering  in  the  air, 
Seizeth  her  feather'd  prey,  and  thinks  to  feed. 
But  seeing  then  a  cloud  beneath  her  feet. 
Lets  fall  the  fowl,  and  is  emboldendd 
With  eyes  intentive  to  bedaret  the  sun, 
And  &tyeth§  close  unto  his  stately  sphere; 
So  Salomon,  mounted  on  the  burning  wings 
Of  zeal  divine,  lets  fall  his  mortal  food. 
And  cheers  his  senses  with  celestial  air. 
Treads  in  the  golden  starry  labyrinth. 
And  holds  his  eyes  fix'd  on  Jehovah's  brows. 
Qood  father,  teach  me  further  what  to  do. 

NcUh,  Se6,  David,  how  his  haughty  spirit  mounts, 
Even  now  of  height  to  wield  a  diadem  : 

•  •©]  Tho4to.  "too." 

t  architect]  Qy.  "apoholypo"?  unless  Pocle  uses  the 
ormer  word  in  the  sense  of  the  latter. 
}  bedare]  i.  e.  defy. 
I  ttytth]  i.  e.  Boareth,  ascondeth. 


Then  make  him  promise  that  he  may  succeed, 
And  rest  old  Israers  bones  from  broils  of  war. 
Dav.  Nathan,  thou  prophet,  sprung  from  Jesie'f 
root, 
I  promise  thee  and  lovely  Bethsabe, 
My  Salomon  shall  govern  after  me. 
Beth,  He  that  hath  touch'd  thee  with  this 
righteous  thought 
Preserve  the  harbour  of  thy  thoughts  in  peace ! 

Enter  Veoenger. 

Men,  My  lord,  thy  servants  of  the  watch  hate 
seen 
One  running  hitherward  from  forth  the  wars. 
Dav.  If  he  be  come  alone,  he  bringeth  new?. 
Mess,   Another   hath    thy  servant  seen,  tnj 
lord. 
Whose  running  much  resembles  Sadoc's  son. 
Dav,   He  is  a  good  man,  and  good  tidings 
brings. 

AM.  Peace  and  content  be  with  my  lord  the 
king, 
Whom  Israel's  Qod  hath  bless'd  with  victory. 

Dav.  Tell  me,  Ahimaos,  live?  my  Absalon! 

Ahi,  I  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  gather^. 
But  know  not  what  the  tumult  might  import. 

Dav.  Stand  by,  until  some  other  may  inform 
The  heart  of  David  with  a  happy  truth. 

JBiUer  CusAT. 

Cu.  Happiness  and  honour  live  with  David's 
soul. 
Whom  God  hnth  bless'd  with  conquest  of  Lii 
foes. 
Dav.    But,    Cusay,    lives    the    young    iiiaq 

Absalon  1 
Oil.  The  stubborn  enemies  to  David's  peace. 
And  all  that  cast  their  darts  ogainst  bis  crown. 
Faro  ever  like  the  young  man  Absalon  f 
For  as  he  rid  the  woods  of  Ephrnim, 
Which  fought  for  thee  as  much  as  all  thy  men. 
His  hair  was  tangled  in  a  shady  oak ; 
And  hanging  there,  by  Joab  and  his  men 
Sustained  the  stroke  of  well-deservM  deatJi. 
Dav.  Hath  Absalon  sustain'd  the  stroke  of 
death? 
Die,  David,  for  the  death  of  Absalon, 
And  make  these  cureM  news  the  bloody  darts 
That    through    his   bowels    rip    thy  wretcbc«1 

breast. 
Henco,  David,  walk  the  solitary  woods. 
And  in  some  cedar's  shade  the  thunder  slew. 
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And  fire  from  heaven  hath  made  hia  branches 
Sit  mourning  the  deoease  of  Absalon :       [black, 
Against  the  body  of  that  blasted  plant 
In  thousand  shivers  break  thy  ivory  lute, 
Hanging  thy  stringless  harp  upon  his  boughs ; 
And  through  the  hollow  sapless  sounding  trunk 
Bellow  the  torments  that  perplex  thy  soul. 
There  let  the  winds  sit  sighing  till  they  burst ; 
Let  tempest,  muffled  with  a  oloud  of  pitch, 
Threaten  the  forests  with  her  hellish  face. 
And,  mounted  fiercely  on  her  iron  wings, 
Rend  up  the  wretched  engine  by  the  roots 
That  held  my  dearest  Absalon  to  death. 
Then  let  them  toss  my  broken  lute  to  heaven, 
Kvou  to  his  hands  that  beats  me  with  the  strings. 
To  show  how  sadly  his  poor  shepherd  sings. 

[Ooa  to  his  pavilion  and  dta  close  a  while, 

Btth.  Die,  Bethsabe,  to  see  thy  David  mourni 
To  hear  his  tunes  of  anguish  and  of  helL 
0,  help,  my  David,  help  thy  Bethsabe, 
Whose  heart  is  piercM  with  thy  breathy  swords,* 
And  bursts  with  burden  of  ten  thousand  griefs ! 

[lAadomn, 
Now  sit  thy  sorrows  sucking  of  my  blood : 
0,  that  it  might  be  poison  to  their  powers, 
And  that  their  lips  might  draw  my  bosom  dry, 
So  David's  love  might  ease  him,  though  she  die  1 

NaOu  These  violent  passions  come  not  from 
David  and  Bethsabe  offend  the  Highest,  [above ; 
To  mourn  in  this  immeasurable  sort. 

J)av,  [looking  forth.]  0  Absalon,  Absalon  !   0 
my  son,  my  son! 
Would  Qod  that  I  had  died  for  Absalon ! 
But  he  is  dead;  ah,  dead !  Absalon  is  dead : 
And  David  lives  to  die  for  Absalon. 

ISitt  elote  again. 

SnUr  JoAB»  Abisai,  Ithat,  and  their  train, 

Juab,  Why  lies  the  queen  so  prostrate  on  the 
Why  is  this  company  so  tragic-hu'd  f     [ground  ? 
AVhy  is  the  king  now  absent  from  his  men, 
And    marchcth   not   in    triumph  through  the 
gates  1  [  Vnfolde  the  pavilion, 

David,  awake ;  if  sleep  have  shut  thine  eyes. 
Sleep  of  affection,  that  thou  canst  not  see 
The  honour  offer*d  to  the  victor's  head : 
Joab  brings  conquest  pierced  on  his  spear, 
And  joy  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

*  breathy  $veoTd9\  *'  Wo  migseet  whether  it  should  not 
bo  *  breathed  words  * ;  bot  if  the  text  is  suffered  to  remain, 
wo  can  only  say,  that  *thy  breathy  swords ',  for  *tho 
swords  of  thy  breath',  is  more  barbaric  than  anythinfi^ 
wliloh  we  have  met  with  in  Feelo."  Reo.  J.  MUfonl^— 
Cfeni,  May,  for  P«by.  1833,  p.  103.  "Barbaric"  as  the 
expression  may  be,  I  nevertheless  belioTo  that  it  ia  tho 
genuine  reading. 


Dav.  Thou  man  of  blood,  thou  sepulchre  of  death , 
Whose  marble  breast  intombs*  my  bowels  quick, 
Did  I  not  chax^  thee,  nay,  entreat  thy  hand. 
Even  for  my  sake,  to  spare  my  Absalon  1 
And  hast  thou  now,  in  spite  of  David's  health. 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness. 
Given  him  the  sword  and  spilt  his  purple  soull 

JodU).    What,  irks   it   David,  that  he  victor 
That  Juda  and  the  fields  of  Israel         [breathes , 
Should  cleanse  their  faces  from  their  children's 
What,  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule  ?  [blood  ? 
Is  Israel's  throne  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes. 
And  he  that  set  thee  there  so  far  from  thanks. 
That  thou  must  curse  his  servant  for  his  sakol 
Hast  thou  not  said  that,  as  the  morning  light. 
The  cloudless  morning,  so  should  be  thine  house. 
And  not  as  flowers  by  the  brightest  rain 
Which  grow  up  quickly  and  aa  quickly  fade  ? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns, 
That  cannot  be  preserved  f  with  the  hand. 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  be  arm*d 
With  coats  of  iron  and  garments  made  of  steel. 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  defencM  spear  1 
And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  off 
That  led  the  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths. 
And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  ? 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den, 
And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  blissful  robes. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  sways  the  heaven  I  swear, 
ril  lead  thine  armies  to  another  king 
Shall  cheer  them  for  their  princely  chivalry, 
And  not  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  the  dark. 
When  his  fair  looks,  with  oil  and  wine  refreshM, 
Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  gladsome  l^ams. 
And  fill  their  stomachs  with  triumphant  feasts ; 
Tliat  when  elsewhere  stem  war  shall  -sound  his 
And  call  another  battle  to  the  field,         [trump. 
Fame  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home, 
And  for  their  service  happily  confess 


•  intomb»\  The4to.  "intombe." 

t  pre«eiTiJ]  Qy.  "reprcesfed"?— The  passago  of  Scrip- 
tuns  to  which  our  author  here  alludes  is  as  follows : 

'*  And  he  shall  be  as  tho  light  of  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  riseth,  eron  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the 
tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  oarth  by  clear  shining 
after  rain. 

"  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God ;  yet  ho  hath 
made  with  me  an  eTerlasting  covonantk  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure :  far  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my 
desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  g^row. 

"  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns 
thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  taken  with  hands 
[Tho  Vulgate  " qua  non  toUuntur  manibtu'*] : 

"  But  tho  man  that  shall  touch  them  must  be  fenced 
with  iron  nod  tho  staff  of  a  spear,"  tc. 

Sec  Samuel,  xxiii.  4,  sqq. 
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She  wanted   worthy   teomps   to    somid   their     Then  thou  art  gone;  ah,  thoa  art  gone^  mj  bob! 
prowe« :  To  haavcn,  I  bop^  mj  Afaaalon  i 


Take  thou  thia  coiine  and  lire  ;  refuae  and  die.       Thy  aonl  than  plae'd  in  honour  of  the  aaint^ 
Abis,  Come,  brother,  let  him  ait  there  till  he     Or  angeb  dad  with  immortalitf  , 

aink ;  Shall  reap  a  aerenfoid  grace  lor  all  thy  gricC*; 

Some  other  ahall  adTance  the  name  of  Joafau  Th j  eye^  now  no  more  ^ea  bat  ahining  stars, 

[qffentogoo^vUkJiuB.  i  skuXL    deck   the  flaming   luaTena    with   non! 

Bith,  [riftn^.]  0,  atay,  my  lords,  aUy !    Darid  -  lampa; 


mouma  no  more,  There  shalt  thou  taate  the  drink  of  aenphiu. 

But  riacth  to  give  honour  to  your  acts.  And  cheer  thy  fedingi  with  ardiangels*  food ; 

Ikn.  [rising,and  coming  from  his  parilicn.]  Then  'phy  day  of  rest»  thy  holy  sabfaafch-day, 

happy  art  thou,  David'a  fairest  aon,  sball  be  eternal ;  and,  the  curtain  drawn. 

That,  IreM  from  the  yoke  of  earthly  toils,  xhou  ehalt  behold  thy  sovereign  fiuse  to  face, 

And  s^uester'd  from  sense  of  human  sins,  ^v'ith  wonder,  knit  in  triple  unity. 

Thy  soul  ahall  joy*  the  saered  cabinet  Unity  infinite  and  innumerable. 

Of  those  divine  ideas  that  present  Courage,  braye  captuns !  Joab's  tale  hath  Blind, 
Thy  changM  spudt  with  a  heaven  of  bliai.  ^nd  made  the  suit  of  Israel  prcfeird. 
__  _         Joab.  Bravely  resolv'd,  and  spoken  like  a  king: 

Now  may  old  Israel  and  his  daughters  sing. 
•  Joy]  i.  9.  enjoy.  [AtmUosui^'. 
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Tt*  HltU/rie  of  the  two  valwnt  Kntgkts,  Sfi'  Ctyomom  Kf>*ikt  of  tht  Gcldfm,  Skedd,  mmme  to  UU  JTtjiy  of  Dem*  trbt. 
And  Clamydu  tfu  vhiU  KnitjKt,  nmnt  to  the  King  of  Sucum.  A»  ii  \atk  baa  wndrw  (i.a^t  Aettd  bf  k^r  Jiat€K,ti 
FlnytTM.     l/milon  Frintvi  hjf  TkOuUit  Critde.    1699.    410. 

8ee  Aecortuit  ff  Ptde  and  hu  Writing$,  p.  345. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Alkxamdkr  thb  Qrbat. 

Kino  or  Dknmark. 

Clyomok,  his  son. 

Kino  or  Bdavia, 

Clamtdis,  bis  son. 

Thrasellub,  King  of  Norway. 

MrsTANTiua,  brother  to  tbo  Queen  of  the  Isle  of  Strange  Marshes. 

Bktan  Sans-iot. 

SuffTLB  Smrr. 

CoBiK,  a  shepherd. 

Boatswain. 

Lords,  Knights,  Soldiers,  Sorvants. 

QuiER  or  Dknmark. 

Juliana,  her  daughter. 

QuEBN,  widow  of  Patranius  King  of  the  Isle  of  Strange  Marshes. 

Neboxis,  her  daughter. 

Two  Ladies. 

Proyidexcb.  . 

BUMOUR. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 

.As  lately  liftiDg  up  the  leaves  of  worthy  writers*  works, 

Wherein  the  noble  acts  and  deeds  of  many  hidden  larks,* 

Our  author  he  hath  found  the  glass  of  glory  shining  bright, 

Wherein  their  lives  are  to  be  seen  which  honour  did  delight, 

To  be  a  lantern  unto  those  which  daily  do  desire 

Apollo's  garland  by  desert  in  time  for  to  aspire  ; 

Wherein  the  froward  chances  oft  of  fortune  you  shall  see, 

Wherein  the  cheerful  countenance  of  good  successes  be, 

Wherein  true  lovers  findeth  joy  with  hugy  f  heaps  of  care, 

Wherein,  as  well  as  famous  facts,  ignomiousij:  plaedd  are^ 

Wherein  the  just  reward  of  both  is  manifestly  shown. 

That  virtue  from  the  root  of  vice  might  openly  be  known ; 

And  doubting  naught,  right  courteous  all,  in  your  accustomed  wont 

And  gentle  ears,  our  author  he  is  prest  §  to  bide  the  brunt 

Of  babblers*  tongues,  to  whom  he  thinks  as  frustrate  all  his  toil 

As  pearls  |1  cast^  to  filthy  swine  which  in  the  mire  do  moil.** 

Well, 

What  he  hath  done  for  your  delight,  he  gave  not  me  in  charge  : 

The  actors  come,  who  shall  express  the  same  to  yon  at  large. 


*  lurkii]  In  this  line  the  rhyme,  and  in  lino  0  (which  has  "  lovers  Jlndeth  ")  the  metre,  forbids  any  deviation  frotn 
the  4to. 

t  ^*t0!f]  i-  e.  huge. 

%  iffnomioiu]  L  e.  ignominious. 

I  prtU]  i.  e.  ready. 

II  pearU]  A  dissyllable  here. 
If  ca«<]  The  4to.  "taste." 

**  noil]  1  e.  dabble,  defile  themselves. 
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Snter  Clamtdes.  For  why* 

Clam.  Aa  to  the  weary  wandering  wjghta  whom  \  ^iio  doubtful  care  that  drove  mo  off,  in  danger 


to  prevail. 
Is  dash'd  through  bearing  leaser  brain  and  keep- 
ing under  aoil, 
So  that  I  have  through  travail   long    at  lost 

poases&'d  the  place 
Whereaaf  my  bark  in  harbour  safe  doth  pleasures 

great  embrace. 
And  hath  such  license  limited  as  heart  can  seem 

to  ask, 
To  go  and  come,  of  custom  free  or  any  other 

task: 
I  mean  by  Juliana  she,  that  blaze  of  beauty's 

breeding, 
And  for  her  noble  gifts  of  grace  all  other  dames 

exceeding ; 
She  hath  from  bondage  set  me  free,  and  fredd  yet 

still  bound 
To  her  above  all  other  dames  that  live  upon  the 

ground, 
For,  had  not  she  been  merciful,  my  ship  had 

rush'd  on  rocks, 
And  so  decay'd  amids  the  storms  through  force 

of  clubbish  knocks ; 
But  when  she  saw  the  danger  great  where  subject 

I  did  stand 
In  bringing  of  my  silly  $  bark  full-fraught  from 

out  my  land. 
She,  like  a  meek  and  modest  dame, — ^what  should 

I  else  say  more  ? — 

Did  me  permit  with  full  consent  to  land  upon 

her  shore, 

la  the  next  linot   But  our  early  writers  sometimes  apply  |  ,  ,ji  j..** 

"  i< "  to  a  preceding  plural  eubetanUTe ;  and  here  "joy  "  i  Upon  true  promise  that  1  would  here  faithful 


waltering*  waves  environ. 
No  greater  joy  of  joys  may  be  than  when  from 

out  the  ocean 
They  may  behold  the  altitude  of  billows  to 

abate, 
For  to  observe  the  longitude  of  seas  in  former 

rate, 
And  having  then  the  latitude  of  sea-room  for  to 

pass, 
Their  joy  is  greater,  through  the  grief,  than  erst 

before  it  was ; 
So  likewise  I  Clamydes,  Prince  of  Suavia,  noble 

soil, 
Bringing  my  bark  to  Denmark  here,  to  bide  the 

bitter  broil 
And  beating  blows  of  billows  high,  while  raging 

storms  did  last, 
My  griefs  were  greater  than  might  be,  but,  tem- 
pests overpast, 
Such  gentle  calms  ensuM.  have  as  makef  my  joys 

more,t 
Through  terror  of  the  former  fear,  than  erst  it 

was  before ; 
So  that  I  ait  in  safety, §  as  sea-man  under  shrouds 
'NVhen  he  perceives  the  storms  bo  past  through 

vanishingll  of  clouds ; 


*  valUring]  L  e.  wcU^rtfif^,— 'rolling. 

t  liave  ai  make]  The  4to.  "hath  cm  makes." 

t  wty  joyi  marf]  Qy.  "my  joy  the  morCt*' — as  *  *  U  "  occ\  rs 


(■pelt  in  the  4to.  *'  ioycf**)  would  seem  to  bo  a  diaayllable, 
—as  in  p.  499,  firbt  coL, 

**  Which  makes  the  mindof  dyomon  with  joy«  to  be  clad." 

Bee,  too,  note  I,  p.  45S,  tint  ooL 

i  ta/ety]  A  trlayllable  hero :  see  Walker's  Shakespeare's 
Veriiflration,  ire,  p.  158. 

tl  vanuhinp]  The4to.  "vanquishing." 


still  remain, 

Aud  that  perform  which  she  had  vow*d  for  those 
that  should  obtain 


*  For  Khif]  i.  e.  Because, 
t  Wherau]  i.  o.  Where, 
t  sUlp]  L  e.  poor, 


4t^i  tL-L   nir.ifi.j 


"***        '**.•*-     '       '     ■  *^  "^-       _  I 


>-b^  • 


2Lu:  jf^  ^  111  I'-rsatza.  *: ^  11  2c?fci  ^rri-.n 


-  ~  "  T«rg  j]j]|f 

_  1.211  US,  jjiiiiiB'L.  m  ir"r  itsurs  xr  aas  ^  s  =.▼ 


fcX  TiflS.  innt  c^-sTT  i'jbe  -^-.g  b  iti  ui^si:: 

*  -  -  xaiam. 


'*    ^»*«*    ^la   ^  -r«»  «  •  ■    TUT  ?j»r!    wfSilal*—  IZ    r  i,   ,^    J^y 


;ii£":ftaaaig  arsvcn  icctv  ^aeAibcsk. 


A     «     aCS^^ 


7--.  **rt 

"                                                 '^  ■ ».  If  SJ^ 
i-'yviT..-,»i  I  hare  »^i,  far  sac  1.1-4  inva^     _,      ,        .:     .  ". ,  r-i z^^^z. 1  •_ 
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Cfam.  0  lady,  qb  your  pleasure  ia,  I  shall  at  all 

assays 
Endeavour*  my  good-will  to  win,  if  Hara  do  send 

mo  might. 
Such    honour    as    your    grace    with^  joy  sliall 

welcome  homo  your  knight. 
Juli.  Then  farewell,  my  dear  Clamydea :  tho 

gods  direct  thy  way, 
And  grant  that  with  the  serpent's  head  behold 

thy  face  I  may  ! 
Clam.  Tou  shall  not  need  to  doubt  thereof,  0 

faithful  dame  so  true ! 
And,  humbly  kissiog  here  thy  hand,  I  bid  thy 

grace  adieu.  [Exit  Joliana. 

Ah  happy  time  and  blissful  day,  wherein  by  fate 

I  find 
Such  friendly  favours  as  are  food  to  feed  both 

heart  and  mind  ! 
To  Suavia  soil  I  swiftly  will  prepare  my  footsteps 

right, 
There  of  my  &ther  to  receive  the  order  of  a 

knight, 
And    afterwards    address    myself,  in    hope    of 

honour's  crown, 
Both  tiger  fell  and  monster  fierce  by  dint  for  to 

drive  down. 
The  flying  serpent  soon  shall  feel  how  boldly  I 

dare  vaunt  mc, 
An  if  that  Hydra's  head  she  had,  yet  dread 

should  never  daunt  me ; 
If  murdering  Minotaur  a  man  might  count  this 

ugly  beast. 
Yet  for  to  win  a  lady  such  I  do  account  it  least 
Of  travails  toil  to  take  in  hand ;  and  therefore, 

farewell  care. 
For  hope  of  honour  sends  me  forth  'mongst  war- 
like wights  to  share.  [Exit. 

Snter  SiR  CLTOSfON.f 

Cfyo.  [To  Subtle   Shift  within.]  Come  on, 
good  fellow,  follow  me,  that  I  may  under* 
stand 
Of  whence  thou  art,  thus  travelling  here  in  a 

foreign  land ; 
Come,  why  dost  thou  not  leave  loitering  there 
and  follow  after  me  1 
S.  Shift,  [wUhin,]  Ah,  I  am  in,  an 't  shall  please 
youl 


•  EtKUarcur]  i.  o.  Exort. 

t  Sntfr  Sir  Clyomon]  The  4to.  has  "Enter  Sir  Ctyomon 
Knight  of  the  Oolden  8heeld»  aonne  to  the  Kin?  of  Don- 
marke,  with  mibUll  Shift  the  Vice,  booted."— •'  Tho  Vice  " 
— eqairalent  in  this  stage-direction  to  "  the  buffoon"— 
wu  a  prominent  oharaoter  in  the  early  Moral  Playe  : 
Bee  OoUier'a  JiiM.  qfEngL  Dram.  Podry,  toL  it  p.  2M. 


Clyo.  In  1  why,  where  art  thou  in  ? 

S.  Shift.  Faith,  in  a  dirty  ditch  with  a  wan  ion,* 

so  bcray'd  f  as  it's  pity  to  see. 
Clyo.  Well,  I  see  thou  art  a  merry  companion, 
I  shall  like  better  of  thy  company  : 
But,  I  pray  thee,  come  away. 
S.  Shift,  [within.]  If  I  get  out  one  of  my  legs, 
as  fast  as  I  may. 
Ha  lo  !  ah  my  buttock  !  the  very  foundation 

thereof  doth  break ; 
Ha  lo  !  once  again  I  am  as  fast  as  though  I  had 
frozen  here  a  week. 

Here  let  him  slip  unto  the  ttagt  hacktcard/i,  (U  though  1u  had 
pulled  his  leg  out  of  the  mir«,  one  boot  off,  and  then  ri  e 
up  to  run  in  again. 

Clyo.  Why,  how  now  !  whither  runn'st  thou  ? 

art  thou  foolish  in  thy  mind  ? 
S.  Shift.  But  to  fetch  one  of  my  legs,  an't 
shall  please,  that  I  have  left  in  the  mire 
behind. 
Clyo.  One  of  thy  legs !  why,  look,  man,  both 
thy  legs  thou  hast ; 
It  is  but  one  of  thy  boots  thou  hast  lost,  thy 
labour  thou  dost  wast.$ 
S.  Shift.  But  one  of  my  boots  !  Jesu,  I  had  such 
a  wrench  with  the  fall. 
That,  I  assure,  I  did  think  one  of  my  legs  had 
gone  withal. 
Clyo.  Well,  let  that  pass,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  art,  and  what  is  thy  name. 
And  from  whence  thou  cam'st,  and  whither  thy 

journey  thou  dost  frame. 
That  I  have  met  thee  by  the  way,  thus  travelling 
in  this  sort 
S.  Shift.  What  you  have  requested,  an't  shall 
.    please,  I  am  able  to  report 
What  I  am  by  my  nature  each  wight  shall  per- 
ceive 
That  frequentoth  my  company  by  the  learning 

I  have : 
I  am  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  from  his  high  seat  I 

came ; 
But  whither  I  go,  it  skills§  not,  for  Knowledge  is 

my  name, 
And  whoso  hath  knowledge,  what  needs  he  to 

care 
Wliich  way  the  wind  blow,  his  way  to  prepare  ? 


•  teUh  a  teanion]  i.e.  with  a  curse.— The  4 to.  **vitk  a 
woman." 
t  beray'd]  i.  o.  befouled. 
I  w(ut]  i.  o.  waste,— for  the  rhyme. 
I  tkiUt]  i.  e.  matters^  signifies. 
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_   !  cf  tx«h,  I 
1  Lare  as  good 


be  be. 
Fcr  trSi  I  m=i  eet>2  ol  I^ 

A=.d  m  teu  TZ'z.  a  sLe  : 

KOkid,  vife.  or  5^ 
Aifci 

I 


"^^  w^l* 


for  '*?•—  — ^ 


»LC«« 


r^K 


ora=y 

ftit^  to  aerre,  mr  t  s£ju.  }:< 
grett  Alexander  th«  KZnz. 
C«'«  i.  Of  trcib.  ihea,  f  :«•  tbr  exaeHeErr  I  tiH 

If  in  case  thit  vitH  c:«  thru  vilt  prx/Ziiie  to 

5.  STutL  Xar,  an't  eh&a  pleese  tb,  I  am  ^e  t3 
a  voman,— «aT  naj.  and  take  it :  ^ 
When  a  gectleman  probers  ectertaisnieot^  I  vw 
a  fool  to  forsake  it. 
Oyo.  Well,  Knowledge,  tbcn  szth  tHoa  art 
content  m  j  serrant  to  be. 
And  enda*d  with  noble  qiialities  thy  persoca^  I 


Then  haring  perfect  knowledge  how  thyself  to 

behaTe, 
I  will  send  thee  of  mine  errand;  bat  haste  thither, 

I  craye. 
For  here  I  will  star  thy  coming  again. 

&  SkifL  Declare  your  pleasare^  lir,  and  whither 

I  shall  go,  and  then  the  caae  is  plain. 
Clyo.  Kay,  of  no  great  imporfeanoe^  bat  being 
here  in  SuaTia 
And  near  nnto  the  courts  I  would  have  thee  to 

take  thy  way 
Thither  with  all  speed,  becanae  I  wonld  hear 
If  any  shows  or  triampha  be  towards^  else  would 

I  not  come  there ; 
For  obly  upon  feats  of  arms  is  all  my  delighL 
8.  Hlitft,  \andt\  If  I   had  known   so  much 
before,  senre  that  senre  will,  I  would  have 
I  Berv'd  no  martial  knigbt. — 

.    Well,  sir,  to  aecomplish  your  will,  to  the  court 

I  will  hie, 
I    And  what  news  ia  there  stirring  bring  word  by 
and  by. 
Clyo,  Do  80,  good  Knowledge,  and  here  in 
place  thy  coming  I  will  stay. 
For  nothing  doth  delight  me  more  than  to  hear 
of  martial  play.  \Exii  S.  Shift. 

*  lanfftdike$']  A  cormption  otlangvaga, 

t  tajf  nay,  <und  take  it]  Bee  note  *,  p.  123,  fint  ooL 

I  Unoardt\  L  e.  in  preparatioo,  at  hand. 


Can  fivod  onto  the  hosgiy  oorpee  be  cbb  i 

greater  Joy 
Than  lor  the  haaghty  heart  to  hear,  whidi  isii. 

itself  employ 
Throng   martial   exerdasa  mach  to  win  O 

bndt*  of  fiyncy 
nates  do  meet  which  thereuDto  ^' 

tildes  aeem  to  frame  ? 

iwsie  more  the  peoaiTe  heart  or  dauu^ 

mindddigh^ 
Can  comfort  more  the  earefui  corpse  aod  o^  j 

palled  iprite 
Rejoice,  than  aoond  of  trumpet  doth  each  wirlu' 

w^ht  allure. 
And  dram  and  fife  unto  the  fight  do  noble  b{:rti 

proenri^ 
To  see  in  sunder  ahhrer^  the  lanoe  that  leadstir: 

way. 
And  worthy  knigkti  anbeaverid  in  field  amMit 

the  fray? 
To  hear  the  rattling  cannons  roar,  tnd  hilts  ct 

hebnets  ring^ 
To  Bee    the   soldiers   swarm  on  hespB  vberf 

Taliant  hearts  do  bring 
The   cowardly  crew  into  the  caae   of  wdd 

captirea*  band. 
Where  ancients  f  brsTe  displayM  be  and  von  l; 

force  of  hand? 
What  wight  would  not  as  well  delight  as  this  t> 

hear  and  see 
Betake  himself  in  like  a£&in  a  feUow  mate  to  b: 
With  Clyomon,  to  Denmark  King  the  only  »>& 

and  heir. 
Who  of  the  Golden  Shield  as  now  the  )ao^^) 

name  doth  bear 
In  erery  land,  since  that  I  fofl'd  the  wortlr 

knight  of  fiune. 
Sir  Samuel,  befcwe  the  king  and  prince  of  mtf^^ 

game, 
Alexander  calTd  the  Great;  which  when  he  aii 

behold. 
He  gare  to  me  in  recompense  this  shiel<i  c 

glittering  gold, 
Reqaeeting  for  to  know  my  name,  the  w^bica 

shall  not  be  shown 
To  any  knight  unless  by  force  he  make  it  to  W 

known ; 
For  so  I  ▼ow'd  to  Denmark  King,  my  f»*^*'* 

grace,  when  I 
first  got  his  leave  that  I  abroad  my  fon»  *°^ 

strength  might  try, 


*  ftnit<]  L  &  report, 
t  aneinU]  L  e. 
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And  so  I  have  myeelf  behay*d  in  city,  town,  and 

field, 
That  never  yet  did  fall  reproach  to  the  Knight  of 

the  Qolden  Shield. 

Rt-enter  Subtlb  Shift  running. 

S,  Shift.  Qod's  ames,*  where  are  you,  whore 

are  you  1  an  you  be  a  man,  come  away. 
Clyo»   Why,  what  is  the  matter.  Knowledge? 

to  tell  thy  errand  stay. 
8,  SJiift.  Stay !  what  talk  you  of  staying  ?  why, 
then,  all  the  sight  will  be  past : 
Clomydes  the  king's  son  shall  be  dubb'd  knight 
in  all  haatt 
Clyo:  Ah  Knowledge,  then  come  indeed,  and 
good  pastime  thou  ehalt  see  f 
I  will  take  the  honour  from  him  that  dubbed  I 

may  be : 
Upon  a  courageous  stomach,  come,  let  ns  haste 
thither. 
8.  Shift.  Lead  you  the  way  and  111  follow; 
we'll  be  both  made  knights  togither.:|: 

[BtU  CLYoifoir. 
Ah  sirrah,  is  my  master  so  lusty  or  dares  ho  be 

so  bold  ? 
It  is  no  marvel,  then,  if  he  bear  a  shield  of  gold : 
But,  by  your  patience,  if  he  continue  in  this 

business,  farewell  master  than,§ 
For,  I  promise  you,  I  intend  not  very  long  to  be 

his  man. 
Although  under  the  title  of  Knowledge  my  name 

I  do  feign, 
Subtle  Shift  I  am  call^^  that  is  most  plain ; 
And  as  it  is  my  name,  so  it  is  my  nature  also' 
To  play  the  shifting  knave  wheresoever  I  go. 
Well,  after  him  I  will — but,  soft  now!   if  my 

master  chance  to  be  lost. 
And  any  man  examino  me,  in  telling  his  name  I 

am  as  wise  as  a  post : 
What  a  villain  was  I  that,  ere  he  went,  could  not 

ask  itl 
Well,  it*s  no  great  matter,  I  am  but  half  bound, 
I  may  serve  whom  I  will  yet.  [Exit. 

Enter  the  EiHQ  or  Suavia  vUh  the  Herald  he/ore  Attn, 
Clamtdo^  and  three  Lords. 

King  of  S.  Come,  Clamydes,  thou  our  son,  thy 
father's  talk  attend. 
Since  thou  art  prestll  thy  youthful    days    in 
prowess  for  to  spend, 

•  Ood't  amee]  Does  it  mean  God's  soul  (Fr.  ame)  ? 

t  h<ut]  L  e.  haste,— for  the  rhyme. 

t  toffither]  So  spelt  for  the  rhyme. 

§  than]  I  e.  then :  see  uote  •,  p.  206,  sec.  <»L 

I  prtit]  I  e.  ready,  prompt,-~here,  periiaiM,  eager. 


And  dost  of  us  the  order  ask  of  knighthood  for 

to  have, 
We  know  thy  deeds  deserve  the  same,  and  that 

which  thou  dost  crave 
Thou  shalt  possess :  but  firsts  my  son,  know  thou 

thy  father's  charge. 
And   what  to  knighthood  doth  belong,  thine 

honour  to  enlarge ; 
Unto  what  end  a  knight  is  made  that  likewise 

thou  mayst  know, 
And  bear  the  same  in  mind  also,  that  honour 

thine  may  flow 
Amongst  the  worthies  of  the  world    to    thy 

immortal  fame. 
Know  thou,  therefore,  Clamydes  dear,  to  have  a 

knightly  name 
Is,  first,  above  all  other  things,  his  God  for  to  adore. 
In  truth,  according  to  the  laws  prescrib'd  to  him 

before ; 
Secondly,  that  he  be  true  unto  his  lord  and 

king; 
Thirdly,  that  he  keep  his  faith  and  troth  in 

every  thing; 
And  then  before  all  other  things  that  else  we  can 

commend. 
That  he  be  always  ready  prest*  his  country  to 

defend ; 
The  widow  poor,  and  fatherless,  or  innocent 

bearing  blarney 
To  see  their  cause  redressM  right  a  faithful 

knight  must  frame ; 
In  truth  he  always  must  be  tried :  this  is  the 

total  chaise, 
That  will  receive  a  knightly  name  his  honour  to 
enlai^e. 
Clam.  0  father,  this  your  gracious  counsel 
given  to  me  your  only  son, 
Shall  not  be  in  oblivion  cast  till  vital  race  bo 

run! 
What  way  doth  win  Dame  Honour's  crown,  those 

paths  my  steps  shall  trace, 
And    those  that  to  Reproach  do  lead,  which 

seeketh  to  deface 
True  Honour  in  her  regal  seat,  I  shall  detest  for 

aye, 
And  be  as  utter  enemy  to  them  both  night  and 

day. 
By  flying  force  of  flickering  fame  your  grace 

shall  understand 
Of  my  behaviour,  noble  sire,  in  every  foreign 
land; 


*  readp  prett]  A  sort  of  pleonasm.    See  the  preceding 
note. 
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That  I  may  know  for  what  intent  ho  bare  thie 

grudge  to  thee, 
Else  see  thou  neTor  do  *  return  againtoYiaitme; 
For  this  importa  him  for  to  be  of  valiant  heart 

and  mind, 
And  therefore  do  pursue  thy  foe  until  thou  dost 

him  find. 
To  know  his  name  and  what  he  im^  or,  as  I  said 

before, 
Do  never  view  thy  father  I  iu  presence  any  more. 
Clam,  Well,  fiither,  sith  it  is  your 'charge  and 

precept  given  to  me. 
And  more  for  mine  own  honour^s  sake,  I  frankly 

do  agree 
To  undertake  the  enterprise,  his  name  to  undez^ 

stand, 
Or  never  else  to  show  my  fkoe  again  in  Suavia  land. 
Wherefore  I  humbly  do  desire  the  order  to 

receive 
Of  knighthood,  which  my  sole  desire  hath  ever 

been  to  have : 
It  is  the  name  and  meaa  whereby  true  honour  is 

aohiv'd ;  f 
Let  me  not,  then,  0  father  dear,  thereof  be  now 

depriv*d, 
Sith  that  mine  honour  cowardly  was  stoln  by 

caitiff  he, 
And  not  by  dinted  dastard's  deed,  0  &ther,  lost 

by  me  t 
King  of  S,  Well,  Clamydes,  then  kneel  down  : 

here  in  our  nobles*  sight, 
We  give  to  thee  that  art  our  son  the  order  of  a 

knight ; 
But,  as  thou  wilt  our  favour  win,  accomplish  my 

desire. 
Clam,  Else  never  to  your  royal  court,  0  fiither, 

111  retire. 
King  of  8,  Well,  then,  adieu,  Clamydes  dear : 

the  gods  thine  aider[8]  be  1 — 
But  come,  my  lords,  to  have  his  hire,  that  caitiff 

bring  with  me. 
8,  Shift  Alas,  ant  shall  please  you,  I  am 

Knowledge,  and  no  evil  did  pretend  1 1 
Bet  me  at  liberty;  it  was  the  knight  that  did 

offend. 
Clam.  O  father,  sith  that  he  is  Knowledge,  I 

beseech  your  grace  set  him  free ; 
For  in  these  afiairs  he  shall  wait  and  tend  on  me, 
If  he  will  protest  to  be  true  to  me  ever. 
8,  Shift,  Ah  noble  Clamydes,  here's  my  hand, 

rU  deceive  you  never  1 

•  do]Tbe4to.  "doetL" 

1  achiiTd]  Le.  aohler'df^for  tlie  rbyma 

i  prtt0nd\  i.  e.  intend. 


Clam,  Well,  then,  fiither,  I  beseech  your  grace 

grant  that  I  may  have  him. 
King  of  8,  Well,  Clamydes,  I  am  content,  sith 

thou,  my  son,  dost  crave  him  : 
Receive  him  therefore  at  my  hands. — My  lords, 

come,  let's  depart. 
All  the  Lords,  We  ready  are  to  wait  on  you,  0 

king,  with  willing  heart 
[Sxmnt  aU  except  Clamtdu  and  Subtle  Shut. 
Clam.  Well,  Knowledge,  do  prepare  thyself, 

for  here  I  do  protest, 
My  father's  precepts  to  fulfill,  no  day  nor  night 

to  rest 
From  toilsome  travel  till  I  have  reveng'd  my 

cause  aright 
On  him  who  of  the  Golden  Shield  now  beareth 

name  of  Knight ; 
Who  of  mine  honour  hath  me  robb'd  in  such  a 

cowardly  sort 
As  for  to  be  of  noble  heart  it  doth  him  not 

import 
But^  Knowledge,  to  me  thy  service  still  thou 

must  with  loyal  heart  profess. 
8,  Shift,  Use  me  that  all  other  villains  may 

take  ensample  by  me,  if  I  digress, 
(^fik  Well,  then,  come  follow  speedily,  that 

him  pursue  we  may. 
8,  Shift.  Keep  you  before,  an't  shall  please  you, 

for  I  mind  not  to  stay.     [Exit  Clamtdes. 
Ah  sirrah  Shift,  thou  wast  driven  to  thy  shifts 

now  indeed  1 
I  dream'd  before  thatuntowardly  I  should  speed; 
And  yet  it  is  better  luck  than  I  looked  to  have; 
But,  as  the  proverb  saith,  good  fortune  ever 

happeneth  to  the  veriest  knave : 
And  yet  I  could  not  escape  with  my  master,  do 

what  I  can : 
Well,  by  this  bargain  he  hath   lost  his  new 

serving-man. 
But  if  Clamydes  overtake  him  now,  what  buffets 

will  there  be  1 
Unless  it  be  four  miles  off  the  fray,  there  will  be 

no  standing  for  me. 
Well,  after  him  I  will;  but  howsoever  my  master 

speed, 
To  shift  for  myself  I  am  fully  decreed.        [Exit, 

Snter  KikO  Alsxamdeb  the  Okeat,  at  valiantly  9et  forth 
at  majf  6e,  and  at  many  Lorda  and  Soldiers  at  can, 

K,  Alex,  After  many  invincible  victories  and 
conquests  great  aohiv'd,* 
I,  Alexander,  with  sound  of  fame,  in  safety  am 
arriv'd 


*  aehiv'd]  L  e.  aohieT'd,~for  the  rhyme  (as  before) 
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Upon  my  borders  long  wisU'd-for  of  Macedonia  soil, 
And  all  the  world  subject  have  through  force  of 

-warlike  toiL 
0  Mars,  I  laud  thy  sacred  name  1  and,  for  this 

safe  return, 
To  Pallas'  temple  will  I  wend,  and  sacrifices  bum 
To  thee,  Bellona,  and  the  rest,  that  warlike 

wights  do  guide, 
Who  for  Ring  Alexander  did  such  good  success 

provide. 
Who  bows  not  now  unto  my  beck  ?  my  force  who 

doth  not  fearl 
Who  doth  not  of  my  conquests  great  throughout 

the  world  hear  f 
What  king  as  to  his  sovereign  lord  doth  now  not 

bow  his  knee  f 
What  prince  doth  reign  upon  the  earth  which 

yields  not  unto  me 
Due  homage  for  his  regal  mace  ?  what  country  is 

at  liberty  ? 
What  dukedom,  island,  or  province  else,  to  me 

now  are  not  tributary  ? 
What  fort  of  force,  or  castle  strong,  have  I  not 

battered  down  1 
What  prince  is  he  that  now  by  me  his  princely 

seat  and  crown 
Doth  not  acknowledge  for  to  hold  ?  not  ono  the 

world  throughout 
But  of  King  Alexander  a  power  they  all  do  stand 

in  doubt :  * 
They  fear,  as  fowls  that  hovering  fly  from  out  the 

falcon's  way ; 
As  lamb  the  lion,  so  my  power  the  stoutest  do 

obey: 
In  field  who  hath  not  felt  my  force  where  batter- 
ing blows  abound  1 
King  or  keyBar,t  who  hath  not  fix'd  his  knees  to 

me  on  ground  ? 
And  yet,  Alexander,  what  art  thou  ?  thou  art  a 

mortal  wight, 
For  all  that  ever  thou  hast  got  or  won  by  force 

in  fight. 
First  Lord,  Acknowledging  thy  state,  O  king, 

to  be  as  thou  hast  said. 
The  gods,  no  doubt,  as  they  have  been,  will  be 

thy  shield  and  aid 
In  all  attempts  thou  tak'st  in  hand,  if  case  no 

glory  vain 
Thou  seekest,  but  acknowledging  thy  victories 

and  gain 


*  douU]  1.  e.  dread, 
t  ktff9ar\  1.  e.  emperon 


Through  the  providence  of  sacred  gods  to  Uppau 

unto  thee, 
For  vain  is  trust  that  in  himself  man  dotik 

repose  we  see ; 
And,  therefore,  lest  these  victories  which  thou,  0 

king,  hast  got 
Should  blind  thine  eyes  with  arrogancy,  ib; 

noble  fame  to  blot^ 
Let  that  victorious  Prince  his  words  of  Kaccdos, 

thy  sire, 
T*  acknowledge  still  thy  state,  O  king,  thy  nobie 

heart  inspire ; 
Who,  after  all  his  victories  triumphantly  obtaia'd, 
Lest  that  the  great  felicity  of  that  which  h«*  W 

gain'd 
Should  cause  him  to  forget  himself,  ft  child  U 

did  provide. 
Which  came  unto  his  chambei>door,  and  every 

morning  cried, 
"  Philip,  thou  art  a  mortal  man  !  **   This  practice  i 

of  thy  sire, 
Amidst  all  these  thy  victories,  thy  servant  doth 

desire, 

0  Alexander,  that  thou  wilt  emprintt  within  tly 

mind. 
And  then,  no  doubt,  as  father  did,  thou  solicc 
sweet  shalt  find. 
K,  Alex.  My  lord,4: 

Tour  counsel   doubtless   I  esteem,  and  with 

I 

great  thanks  again 

1  do  requite  your  courtesy,  rejecting— ihii  is 

plain — 
All  vain-gloiy  from  my  heart ;  and  once  the  godi 

divine 
To  us  above  all  otherf  kings  this  fortune  da 

assign. 
To  have  in  our  subjection  the  world  for  most  pBrt,  i 
We  will  at  this  one  hourfs]  return,  with  ferrcst 

zeal  of  heart. 
In  Pallas'  temple,  to  the  gods  such  eacrifictf 

make  • 

Of  thankfalness  for  our  succefls,  as  they  in  port 

shall  take  | 

The  same  a  gratulation  sufficient  from  us  sent : 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  homewards  march  t' 

accomplish  our  intent. 
All  the  Lords.  We  ready  are,  moat  fiimous  kiug. 

to  follow  thee  with  victory. 
K.  Alex.  Then  sound  your  drums  and  tnu»p«t£ 

both,  that  we  may  march  triumphantly. 

•  he]  The4to.  "she." 
i  eniprint]  The4to.  "them  print." 
I  torcr|The4to.  *'Loida." 
other]  The  4to.  "othen.** 
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Enter  Cltomok. 

Clyo,  Now,  Cljomon,  a  knight  thou  art,  though 

Bome  perhaps  may  say 
Thou  cowardly  cam'st  to  Clamydes  and  stole  his 

right  away. 
Kg,  no, 
It  was  no  cowardly  part  to  come  in  presence  of  a 

king, 
And  in  the  face  of  all  his  court  to  do  so  worthy 

a  thing ; 
Amidst  the  mates  that  martial  be  and  stem 

knights  of  his  hall, 
To  take  the  knighthood  from  their  prince  even 

maugre*  of  them  -all, 
It  gives  a  guerdon  of  good-will  to  make  my  glory 

glance; 
When  warlike  wights  shall  hear  thereof,  my 

fume  they  will  advance : 
And  where  I  was  pretendedf  late  to  Denmark 

King,  my  sire, 
His  royal  gracet  to  see,  homeward  to  retire, 
Kow  is  my  purpose  alter ^  by  bruit  of  late 

report ;  § 
And  where  fame  resteth  to    be    had,  thither 

Clyomon  will  resort. 
For,  aa  I  understand  by  fftme,  that  worthy  prince 

of  might, 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  who  Alexander 

hight,!! 
Returning  is  to  Macedon  from  many  a  bloody 

broil, 
And  there  to  keep  his  royal  court  now  after 

weary  toil; 
Which  makes  the  mind  of  Clyomon  with  joysU  to 

be  clad, 
For  there,  I  know,  of  martial  mates  is  company 

to  be  had. 
Adieu,  therefore,  both  Denmark  King  and  Suavia 

Prince  beside : 
To  Alexander's  court  I  will;  the  gods  my  journey 

guide  I 

SnUr  Clamtdbs  and  Subtli  Bbiit. 

Clam,  Come,  Knowledge,  here  he  is. — Nay, 
stay,  thou  cowardly  knight, 
That,  like  a  dastard,  cam'st  to  steal  away  my 
right. 


*  maugrt\  L  e.  in  spite. 

f  ichert  I  was  preUnded]  L  e.  whereas  I  intended. 

t  Hi$  royal  graett  &c.]  A  mutilated  line. 

I  bruit  of  late  rtpmrt]  i.e.  noise  of  late  report,— a  plco- 

II  hiffht]  1.  e.  is  called. 

il  70]f9]  See  note  |,  p.  401,  flnt  ooL 


Clyc,  What,  what?  you  rail,  sir  princox-prince,* 

me  coward  for  to  calL 
8.  Shift,  An*t  shall  please  you,  he  is  a  coward  ; 
he  would  have  hir^d  me,  amidst  your 
father^s  halJ, 
To  have  done  it  for  him,  being  himself  in  such 

feart 
That  scarcely  he  durst  before  your  presence 

appear. 
Clyo,  Why,  how  now,  Knowledge  I  what,  for- 
sake thy  master  so  soon  1 
8.  Shift.  Nay,  master  was,  but  not  master  ia ; 

with  you  I  have  done. 
Clam.  Well,  for  what  intent  cam'st  thou  my 

honour  to  steal  away  1 
Clyo.  That  I  took  aught  from  thee,  I  utterly 

denay.:^ 
Clam,  Didst  not  thou  take  the  honour  which 

my  father  to  me  gave  ? 
Clyo.  Of  that  thou  hadest  not,  I  could  thee  not 

deprave.  § 
Clam.  Didst  not  thou  take  away  my  knight- 
hood from  me  ? 
Clyo.  No,  for  I  had  it  before  it  was  given  unto 

thee; 
And  having  it  before  thee,  what  argument  canst 

thou  make 
That  ever  from  thee  the  same  I  did  take? 
8.  Shift.  That's  true ;    he  receiv'd  the  blow 

before  at  you  it  came, 
And  therefore  he  took  it  not  from  you,  because 

you  had  not  the  same. 
Clam.  Well,  what  hight||  thy  namel  let  me 

that  understand ; 
And  wherefore  thou  travelled'st  here  in  my 

father's  land. 
So  boldly  to  attempt  in  his  court  such  a  thing  7 
Clyo.  The  bolder  the  attempt  is,  more  fame  it 

doth  bring : 
But  what  my  name  ia  desirest  thou  to  know  ? 
S.  Shift.  Nay,  he  hath  stoln  sheep,  I  think,  for 

he  is  asham'd  his  name  for  to  show. 
Clam.  What  thy  name  is  I  would  gladly  per- 

stand.^ 
Clyo.  Nay,  that  shall  never  none  know,  unless 

by  force  of  hand 


•  princox-prinee}  1.  e.  coxcomb-prince. 

t  ftar]  The  4to.  "atay." 

X  denay]  i.  e.  deny. 

§  deprtivt]  i.  e.  deprive.  So  written  for  the  rhyme:  It 
occurs  several  times  in  this  play. 

II  hight]  i.  e.  ia  called. 

%  perttand]  L  e.  imderstoxul :  aa  before  and  after- 
wards. 
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He  vanquish  me  in  fight,  such  a  vow  have  I 

made; 
And  therefore  to  comhat  with  me  thyself  do 

persuade, 
If  thou  wilt  know  my  name. 

Clam,  Well,  I  accord  to  the  same. 

8.  SfdfU  Nay,  then,  Qod  be  with  you  !  if  you 

be  at  that  point,  I  am  gone ; 
If  you  be  of  the  fighter^s  disposition,  I'll  leave 

you  alone. 
Clam,    Why,  stay,  Knowledge:    although   I 

fight,  thou  shalt  not  be  molested. 
8,  Shift,  An't  shall  please  you,  this  fear  hath 

made  me  beray*  myself  with  a  proin- 

stonet  that  was  not  digested. 
C%o.  Well,  Glamydee,  stay  thyself^  and  mark 

my  sayings  here. 
And  do  not  think  I  speak  this  same  for  that  thy 

force  I  fear. 
But  that  more  honour  may  redound  unto  the 

Victoria  part : 
Wilt  thou  here  give  thy  hand  to  me,  withouten 

fraud  of  heart, 
Upon  the  faith  which  to  a  knight  doth  rightly 

appertain  ? 
And  by  the  loyalty  of  a  knight  Til  swear  to  thee 

again 
For  to  observe  my  promise  just;  which  is,  if  thou 

agree 
The  fifteenth  day  next  following  to  meet,  sir 

prince,  with  me 
Before  King  Alexander's   grace,  in  Macedonia 

soil, 
Who  all  the  world  subject  hath  through  force  of 

warlike  toil, 
For  ho  is  chief  of  chivalry  and  king  of  martial 

mates, 
And  to  his  royal  courts  thou  know'st,  repair  all 

estates: 

Give  me  thy  hand  upon  thy  faith  of  promise  not 

to  fail. 
And  here  ia  mine  to  thee  ogain,  if  Fortune's 

froward  gale 
Resist  me  not,  the  day  forespoke  to  meet,  sir 

prince,  with  thee, 
Before  that  king  to  try  our  strengths :  say  if  thou 

dost  agree ; 
For  triple  honour  will  it  be  to  him  that  gets  the 

victory 
Before  so  worthy  a  prince  as  he  and  nobles  all  eo 

publicly, 


*  Uray\  1.  e.  boftmL 

t  jnvtn-jtonej  i.  e.  pnmesrtoQe« 


Where*  otherwise,  if  in  this  place  we  ihouU 

attempt  the  same^ 
Of  the  honour  that  were  got  thereby  bat  fouli 
would  be  the  fame. 
Clam,  WoU,  sir  knight,  here  is  my  haad,  Fll 

meet  in  place  forespoke. 
a,yo.  And,  by  the  loyalty  of  a  knight,  TU  not 

my  words  revoke. 
dam.  Till  then  adieu ;  Fll  keep  my  day. 
Clyo,f  And  I,  if  fiites  do  not  gainsay.      [£ut 
8,  SkifL  What,  is  he  gone,  and  did  take  so 
leave  of  me  1 
Jesu,  qo  unmannerly  a  gentleman  did  aay  hub 

seef 
But  now,  my  lord,  which  way  will  you  tuTel, 
declare. 
Clam.  Sith  I  have  fifteen  days'  respite  mjielf 
to  prepare, 
My  lady's  chaige  for  to  fulfill,  behold,  I  do 
intend. 
8.  8kifL  Tour  lady  I   an't  shall  please  yoa, 
why,  who  is  your  ladyl  may  a  man  be  so 
bold  as  ask  and  not  ofiend  f 
Clam.    Juliana,    daughter   to    the    Kiog  of 
Denmark,  lo,  is  she^ 
Whose  knight  I  am,  and  from  her  hands  thii 

shield  was  given  to  me 
In  sign  and  token  of  good-will;  whose  noble 

grace  to  gain, 
I  have  protested  in  her  cause  for  to  omit  no  pti& 
Nor   travail   tiU   I   have   subdn'd   the  fljiog 

serpent's  force, 
.  Which  in  the  Forest  of  Marvels  is^  who  t«ketb 

no  remorse  % 
Of  womenkind,  but  doth  devour  all  such  m 

are  astray. 
So  that  no  one  dares  go  abroad  nor  wander  fortii 

the  way ; 
And  sith  I  have  yet  fifteen  days  mysslf  for  to 

prepare 
To  meet  the  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield,  DJ 

heart  is  void  of  care : 
I  will  unto  the  forest  wend,  sith  it  is  in  my  w«t. 
And  for  my  Juliana's  sake  that  cruel  sexpent 
slay. 
8.  Shift.  What,  are  you  a  madman  T  wfll  jou 
wilfully  be  slain  1 
If  you  go  into  that  forest^  you  will  never  come 
out  again. 


*  What]  L  e.  WboTMS. 
t  Ctfo]  The  4ta  '*  CUmy.' 
%  rtmorm\  1.  e.  pity. 
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Clam.  Why  so.  Knowledge  1  dost  thou  thiDk 

the  serpent  I  fear? 
&  Shift,  No;  but  do  you  not  know  of  Bryan 

Sana-foy,  the  champion^  dwells  there  ? 
Clam,  A  cowardly  knight,  Knowledge,  is  he, 

and  dares  fight  with  no  man. 
S,  Shift,  Ah,  a  noble  match  1  oouple  him  and 

me  together  than.* 
Tea,  but   although  he    dares   not   fight»  anf 

enchanter  he  is. 
And  whosoever  comes  in  that  forest  to  enchant 

he  doth  not  miss. 
C^am,  Tush,  tush,  I  fear  him  not.  Knowledge; 

and  therefore  come  away. 
8.  Shift,  Well,  seeing  you  are  sowilfuU,  go  you 

before,  1*11  not  stay.  [Exit  Clamydeb. 

Ah  sirrah,  now  I  know  all  my  master's  mind,  the 

which  1  did  not  before: 
He   adventureth   for  a  lady— well,  I  say  no 

more. 
But  to  escape  the  enchantments  of  Bryan  Sana- 

foy,— 
That's  Bryan  Without-faith,— I  have  devis'd  a 

noble  toyit 
For  he  and  I  am  §  both  of  one  consanguinity  ; 
The  verieet  cowardly  villain  that  ever  was  bom, 

that's  of  a  certainty, 
1*11  fight  with  no  man;  no  more  will  Bryan, 

that's  plain. 
But  by  his  enchantments  he  putteth  many  to 

great  pain, 
And  in  a  forest  of  strange  marvels  doth  he 

keep,  II 
Altogether   by   enchantments   to    bring    men 

asleep 
Till  he  have  wrought  his  will  of  them.   To  Bryan 

straight  will  I, 
And  of  my  maater^s  coming  to  the  forest  inform 

him  privily : 
So  shall  I  win  his  favour;  and.  Subtle  Shift,  in 

the  end 
Thou  shalt  escape  his  enchantment,  for  he  will 

be  thy  friend. 
Well,  unknown  to  my  master,  for  mine  own 

safeguard,  this  will  I  do; 
And  now,  like  a  subtle  shifting  knave,  after  hini 

I'll  go.  [Exit. 


<*  than]  L  e.  then:  im  note  *,  p.  200^  sec.  col. 

t  an]  Tbo4to.  "and." 

}  <ojr]  1.  e.  coneeiti  fitaoy,  icbome. 

I  Ju  and  I  avi]  Sopo9t,  p.  608,  sec.  col.,  "iuoh  as  you 
and  I  am,"  Ac 

II  ifceriijte.  dwell. 


SiUer  Bbtan  SAirs-rov.* 

B.  Sansfoy,  Of  Bryan  Sans-foy  who  hath  not 

heud  ?  not  for  his  valiant  acts, 
But  well  I  know  throughout  the  world  do  ring 

his  cowardly  facts. 
What  though,  I  pray  ?  all  are  not  bom  to  be  God 

Mars  his  men ; 
To  toy  with  dainty  dames  in  courts  should  be  no 

oopesmates  f  then : 
If  all  were  given  to  chivalry,  then  Venus  might 

go  weep. 
For  any  court  in  venery  that  she  were  like  to 

keep. 
But  shall  I  frame,  then,  mine  excuse  by  serving 

Venus  she, 
When  I  am  known  throughout  the  world  faint- 
hearted for  to  be  f 
No,  no,  alas,  it  will  not  serve !  for  many  a  knight 

in  love. 
Most  valiant  hearts  no  doubt  they  have,  and 

knightly  prowess  prove 
To  get  their  ladies*  loyal  hearts ;  but  I  in  Venus' 

yoke 
Am  forc'd  for  want  of  valliancy  my  freedom  to 

provoke, 
Bearing  the  name  and  port  of  knight,  enchant- 
ments for  to  use. 
Wherewith    full    many  a  worthy  wight  most 

cowardly  I  abuse ; 
As  witnesseth  the  number  now  whioh  in  my 

castle  lie. 
Who,  if  they  were  at  liberty,  in  arms  I  durst  not 

try 
The  feeblest  there  though  he  unarm'd,  so  is  my 

courage  daunted 
Whenast  I  see  the  glittering  arms  whereby  each 

knight  is  vaunted. 
But  how  I  vanquish  these  same  knights  is  won- 
derful to  see ; 
And  knights  that  ventur'd  for  her  love,  whom  I 

do  love,  they  be. 
That's    Juliana,    daughter    to    the    King    of 

Denmark's  grace. 
Whose  beauty  is  the  cause  that  I  do  haimt  or 

keep  this  place. 
For  that  no  wight  may  her  possess,  unless  by  vow 

decreed 
Ho   bring   and    do  present  to  her  the  flying 

serpent's  head : 


*  Bryan  Sang-foy]  Our  anthor  probably  borrowed  the 
name  Sant-foy  flrom  Spenaer's  Faerit  Qveau,  B.  L  C.  ii. : 
■ee  Account  qf  PeOe  and  hU  Wriiing*,  p.  844. 

t  cope»matu]  "  A  Copesmate,  Sociui.*'    Coles's  JHeL 

I  Whenati]  L  e.  When. 
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Which  many  have  attempt  *  to  do,  bat  none  yet 

could  him  slay, 
Net  afterward  hence  back  again  for  me  could 

pass  away, 
For  that  through  my  enchantments,  lo,  which 

here  this  forest  keep, 
So  Boon  aa  I  did  look  on  them^  they  straight  were 

in  a  sleep ; 
Then  presently  I  them  unarm*d  and  to  my  castle 

brought, 
And  there  in  prison  they  do  lie,  not  knowing 

what  was  wrought. 
Lo,  thus  I  range  the  woods  to  see  who  doth  the 

serpent  slay, 
That  by  enchantment  I  may  take  the  head  from 

him  away, 
And  it  present  unto  the  dame,  as  though  I  were 

her  knight 
Well,  hero  comes  one:  I'll  shroud  myself,  for 

sure  I  will  not  fight. 

Enter  SuBTLi  Shift. 

S.  Shift.  Gog's  blood,:^  where  might  I  meet  with 

that  cowardly  knave,  Bryan  Sans-foy  1 
I  could  tell  him  such  a  tale  now  as  would  make 

his  heart  leap  for  joy. 
Well,  yonder  I  have  espied  one,  whatsoever  he  be. 
B,  Sant-foy,  [ande.]  Nay,  Gog's  blood,  V\\  be 

gone ;  he  shall  not  fight  with  me : 
But  by  enchantment  I  '11  be  even  with  him  by 

and  by. 
a.  Shift,  Ah,  an't  shall  please  you,  I'll  fight 

with  no  man ;  never  come  so  nigh. 
B,  SaiM'foy,    Why,  what  art  thou,  declare; 

whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
S,  Shift.    Even  the  cowardliest    villain,  an't 

shall  please  you,  that  lives  under  the  sun. 
B.  Sans-foy.  What,  of  my  fraternity?  dost  thou 

not  know  Bryan  Sans-foy  f 
S.  Shift.  What,  Master  Bryan  1  Jesu,  how  my 

heart  doth  leap  for  joy 
That  I  have  met  with  you  I  who  ever  had  better 

luck? 
But  touch  me  noi§ 

B.  Sans-foy.  Wherefore  1 

S.  Shift.   Ah,  lest  you  enchant  me  into  the 

likeness  of  a  buck  ! 


*  atttmpi]  i.  e  attempted. 

t  Ne]  i.  e.  Nor. 

I  Ooy'i  Mood]  A  corruption  of  God't  blood. 

I  But  (oHC^i  me  not.]  Given  to  "Bryan,"  in  the  4to. ; 
vhcre  also  the  next  nine  speeches  are  wrongly  distri- 
buted, what  belongs  to  Bryan  being  assigned  to  Shift, 
and  vice  versd. 


B,  Sans-foy.  Tush,  tush,  I  warrant  the« :  bat 

what  art  thou,  declare, 
S.  J^^fi,  Knowledge,  an  it  shall  please  joe; 
who  hither  doth  repair 
To  tell  you  good  news. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Good  news !  what  are  thej,  Know- 
ledge, express. 
S.  Shift  A  knight  hath  slain  the  flyiDg  eerpest 
B.  Sans-foy.  Tush,  it  is  not  so. 
S.  Shift  It  is  most  true  that  I  do  confeaa 
B.  San9-foy.  Ah,  what  bight*  his  name,Kfiov- 

ledge  ?  let  me  that  understand. 
S.  Shift.  Clamydes,  the  White  Knight,  eon  to     I 
the  King  of  Suavia  land, 
Who  for  Juliana,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Dts- 

mark's  grace. 
Did  take  the  attempt  in  hand :  now  yoa  knov 
the  whole  case. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Ah  happy  news  of  gladsomenea 
unto  my  daunted  mind  ! 
Now  for  to  win  my  lady's  lovo  good  fortune  b 

assign'd; 
For  though  she  be  Clamydes'  right,  won  worthilT 

indeed. 
Yet  will  I  sure  posaesa  that  dame  by  giTing  of 

tbe  head. 
But,  Knowledge,  whereabout  declare  doth  thit 
Clamydes  rest. 
8.8h^  Evenhardbyintheforeathere^whm 
he  slew  the  beasts 
I  left  him,  and  to  seek  you  did  bia : 
But  let  us  go  further  into  the  woods,  yoa  ibH 
meet  him  by  and  by. 
B.  Sansfoy.    Well,  Knowledge,  for  thy  peitf 
take  thlEi  as  some  reward ;      [Qiea  swunf- 
And  if  thou  wilt  abide  with  me^  be  sure  I'll  thee 

regard 
Above  all  others  of  my  men;  beaidoB  Fll  gin  to 

thee 
A  thing  that  from  enchantments  aye  preMrrid 
shalt  thou  be. 
S.  Shift.  Then  here  is  my  hand,  1*11  be  pm 

servant  ever. 
B.  Sans-foy.  And,  seeing  thou  art  a  coward  at 
well  as  I,  I'll  forsake  thee  never. 
But  come,  let  us  go  Clamydes  to  meet. 
S,  Shift.  Keep  on  your  way  and  1*11  follow. 

[Beit  BavAV  auaffOT- 
I  trust  if  he  meet  him,  ho  'U  take  liixa 
to  hie  feet 


•%At]Le.iseaUod.] 
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Gog'a  blood,  was  ever  seen  such  a  jolt-headed 

Tillain  aa  he, 
To  be  BO  afraid  of  such  a  faint-heart  knave  as  I 

am  to  see? 
Of  the  fraternity,  quoth  you  ?  by*rlady,«  it*B  a 

notable  brood  I 
Well,  Shift,   these   chinksf  doeth:^  thy  heart 

some  good ; 
And  I'll  close  with  Bryan  till  I  have  gotten  the 

thing 
That  he  hath  promised  me,  and  then  I'll  be  with 

him  to  bring:  § 
Well,  such  shifting  knaves  as  I  am,  the  ambo- 

dexter  ||  must  play, 
And  for  commodity^  serve  every  man,  what- 
soever the  world  say. 
Well,  after  Bryan  I  will,  and  close  with  hun 

a  while, 
But,  as  well  as  Clamydes,  in  tiie  end  1*11  him 

beguile.  [Exit. 

Ent(r  Clamydes  vith  tfu  htad  of  th9  flying  serpent  upon 

hU  iwoi'd. 

Clam.  Ah  happy  day !    my  deadly  foe  sub- 
mitted hath  to  death : 
Lo,  here  the  hand,  lo,  here  the  sword  that  stopt 

the  vital  breath  ! 
Lo,  here  the  head  that  shall  possess  my  Juliana** 

dear  I 
The  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield  his  force  what 

need  I  now  to  fear  1 
Since  I  by  force  subdukl  have  this  serpent  fierce 

of  might, 
Who  vanquish'd  hath,  as  I  have  heard,  full  many 

a  worthy  knight. 
Which,  for  to  win  my  Udy*B  love,  their  lives  have 

ventured  here : 
Beaides,  that  cowardly  Bryan,  which  the  Faithless 

Shield  ft  doth  bear, 

*  btf*Had^]  L  e.  by  our  Lady. 

f  ehinks]  i.  e.  pieces  of  money. 

t  doeth]  See  note  *.  p.  490 :  but  here  perhaps  "dodh" 
mighl  be  altered  to  "  do  "  without  injury  to  the  metre. 

{  ru  be  wUk  him  to  bring]  The  very  obscure  expression 
to  be  %cUU  a  person  to  bring  occtuns  also  in  Shakespeare's 
Troilvu  and  Cn$fifl<tf  act  L  sc.  2,  in  Kyd's  Sjtanhh  Tra- 
fftfy,  act  iv.,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Ladif, 
act  ▼.  sc.  4  (which  passages  are  cited  at  full  in  my 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier'i  and  Mr.  Knight't  ede.  of  Shake' 
tjxnre,  &c,  p.  140),  and  in  Harington's  Orlando  Furioio^ 
B.  xxxlx.  48. 

II  ayiibodtzter]  Or  ambitlfxter,  i.  e.  one  who  acts  with 
either  party,  double-dealer,  i. "  Ambodexter,  Jaok-on- 
botb-sldo,  AmbtdaUer."    Coles's  Diet.) 

^  corrtnu>«fify]  L  e.  iuterest,  gain. 

••  Juliana]  The4to.  "luliauas." 

t  ^  the  Fauhlest  ShUld]  L  e.  the  shield  which  has  the 
Impress  Sems-fojf, 


A  number  keeps,  as  I  have  heard,  as  captives  in 

his  hold, 
Whom  he  hath  by  enchantment  got  and  not 

through  courage  bold. 
Shall  such  defamed  dastards,  dar*d*  by  knights, 

thus  bear  their  name  1 
Shall  such  as  are  without  all  faith  live  to  impair 

our  fame  1 
Shall  valiaut  hearts  by  cowardly  charm  be  kept 

in  captives'  thrall  1 
Shall  knights  live  subject  to  a  wretch  which  hath 

no  heart  at  all  ? 
Nay,  first,  Clamydes,  claim  to  thee  fell  Atropos 

herf  stroke. 
Ere  thou  dost  see  such  worthy  knights  to  bear 

the  heavy  yoke 
Of  cowardly  Bryan  Without>faith  :  his  charms 

let  daunt  not  thee ; 
And  for  his  force  thou  need'st  not  fear,  the  gods 

thy  shield  will  be. 
Well,  to  meet  the  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield 

yet  ten  days'  space  I  have 
And  to  set  free  those  worthy  knights ;  but  rest 

a  while  I  crove : 
Here  in  this  place  near  to  this  fort,  for  that  I 

weary  am 
With  travail  since  from  killing  of  the  serpent  late 

I  came,$ 
Lo,  here  a  while  I  mind  to  rest,  and  Bryan  then 

subdue, 
And  then  to  Alexander's  court,  to   keep  my 

promise  true.    [Lies  down  and  faXU  asleqf. 

Enter  Bbtak  Sans-foy  and  Subtlb  Shitt. 

£.  Sant-foy,    Come,  Knowledge,  for  here  he 

lies,  laid  weary  on  the  ground. 
S,  Shifi.  Nay,  I  '11  not  come  in  his  sight,  if  you 
would  give  me  a  thousand  pound, 
For  he  is  the  terriblest  knight  of  any  you  have 

heard  spoke ; 
He'll  beat  a  hundred  such  as  you  and  I  am§ 
down  at  one  stroke. 
B.  Sant'foy.  Tush,  fear  thou  naught  at  all :  I 
have  oharm'd  him,  and  he  is  fast  asleep. 
Ikying  near  unto  the  castle  here  which  I  do  keep ; 

*  dar^d]  1.  e.  terrified,  caused  to  cower. 

t  her\  The  4to.  "  his." 

X  for  that  I  weary  am 

With  travail  since  from  kUHng  nf  the  teri)ent  late  I  came, 
tc]  3ero  I  formerly  printed  "  With  travel,"  Ac. :   but 
Clamydes  had  not  tranUed  &r  since  that  adyenture ;  and 
comjNire  what  he  says  in  p.  530,  sec.  col., — 

*'aud  when  I  bad  subdu'd  the  monster  foil 

Through  weary  fight  and  travail  great,"  &o. 

I  you  and  I  am]  See  note  |,  p.  601,  first  col. 
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And  ten  days  in  thia  sleep  I  have  chirin*d  him  to 

remain 
Before  nature  shall  OYeroome  it  that  he  might* 

wake  again. 
In  the  mean  season,  lo,  behold,  the  serpent's 

head  I'll  take  away, 
His  shield,  and  his  apparel :  this  done,  then  will 

I  convey 
His  body  into  prison,  with  other  his  companions 

to  lie. 
Whose  strengths,  ah  Knowledge,  I  durst  neyer 

attempt  to  try ! 
8,  Ski/t  Ah,  handle  him  softly,  or  else  you 

will  cause  him  to  awake  I 
JB.  Sana-fay.  Tush,  tush,  not  if  all  the  noise  in 

the  world  I  were  able  to  make  : 
Till  ten  days  be  expired  the  charm  will  not  lea^e 

him ; 
And  then,  I  am  sure,  he  will  maryel  who  did 

thus  deceive  him. 

[Taku  away  from  Claxtdes  hit  appard,  hU 
^Uld,  and  the  nrpcnVt  head. 

So,  now  he  is  strippM,  stay  thou  here  for  a 

season. 
And  m  go  fetch  two  of  my  servants  to  carry  him 

into  prison. 
S,  Shift.  Well,  do  so.  Master  Bryan,  and  for 

your  coming  I'll  stay.  [Exit  Brtajt. 

Gog's  blood,i*  what  a  villain  am  I  my  master  to 

betray ! 
Nay,  sure,  I'll  awake  him,  if  it  be  possible,  ere 

they  carry  him  to  jail. — 
Master  1    what,    master!    awake,    manl    what, 

master ! — ^Ah,  it  will  not  prevail  \t 
Am  not  I  worthy  to  be  hang'd]  was  ever  seen 

such  a  deceitful  knave  1 
What  villany  was   in   me  when    unto    Bryan 

understanding  I  gave 
Of  my  master's  being  in  this  forest  1  but  much  I 

muse,  indeed, 
What  he  means  to  do  with  my  master's  apparel, 

his  shield,  and  the  head. 
Well,  seeing  it  is  through  my  villany  my  master 

is  at  this  drift, 
Tet,  when  he  is  in  prison.  Shift  shall  not  be  void 

of  a  shift 
To  get  him  away ;  but  if  it  ever  come  to  his 

ear 
That  I  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he'll  hang  me, 

that's  clear. 


•  might]  Qy.  "may"? 

t  Ooff's  blood]  A  corruption  of  Ood'9  Hood, 

X  prevail]  i.  e.  avail. 


Well,  here  comes  Bryan :  111  cloak  with  bim,  if 

I  may, 
To  have  the  keeping  of  my  master  in  priacD 

night  and  day. 

St-mter  Brtak  Bahb^vot  viih  ttfo  Bsmata. 

£.  Sam-fay.  Come,  sirs,  take  up  this  body,  is4 

carry  it  in  to  the  appointed  place. 

And  there  let  it  lie,  for  as  yet  he  shall  sleep  ten 

days'  space. 

[Bxemd  ServaDtSt  carrytiv  Mi<  Claxtpa 

S.  Shift.  How  say  you.  Master  Bryan,  shall  I  of 

him  have  the  guard  T 
B.  San9-foy.  By  my  troth,  policy  thy  good-will 

to  reward; 
In  hope  of  thy  just  service^  content,  I  agree 
For  to  resign  the  keeping  of  this  same  knigM 

tmto  thee ; 
But  give  me  thy  hand  that  thou  wilt  deceive  me 

never. 
S,  Shift.   Here's  my  hand:    charm,  enchant, 

make  a  spider-catcher*  of  me,  if  I  be 

false  to  you  ever. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Well,  then,  come,  follow  after  me, 

and  the  guard  of  him  thou  shalt  have. 

S.  Shift.  A  thousand  thanks  I  give  you :  Uui 

is  all  the  promotion  I  crave. 

[BxU  Bbtajt  SAjn-rOT. 

Ah  sirrah,  litUe  knows  Bryan  that  Clamydes  mj 

master  is; 
But  to  set  him  free  from  prison  I  intend  not  to 

miss: 
Yet  still  in  my  mind  I  can  do  no  other  bot 

muse 
What  practice  f  with  my  master's  apparel  tad 

shield  he  will  use. 
Well,  seeing  I  have  play'd  the  crafty  knave  «i& 

the  one,  I'll  play  it  with  the  other; 
Subtle  Shift  for  advantage  will  deceive  his  owa 

brother,  [&»'• 

Here  a  noUeo/Mtataien  wiOW». 

CHyo.  [within.]  Ah,  set  me  to  shore,  bi%  in  wb*t 

country  soever  we  be  1 
Shipma9ter.t  [vUhin.]  Well,  hale  out  the  cock- 
boat, seeing  so  sick  we  do  him  see: 
Strike  sail,  cast  anchors,  till  we  have  rigg'd  our 

ship  again. 
For  never  were  we  in  such  storms  before^  tlut'' 
plain. 


•  spider-tateher]  L  e.  monkey. 

t  practice]  i.  o.  artful  tricka. 

X  Shipmatter]  The  4to.  "BhiftmaL* 
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Enter  Cltomoh  and  Boatswain. 

Clyo.  Ah,  boatswain,  gramerdeB  for  thy  aettiDg 

me  to  shore  I 
Boat,  Truly,  gentleman,  we  were  never  in  the 

like  tempests  before. 
Ciyo,  What  country  is  this  wherein  now  we  be  I 
Boat.  Sure,  the  Isle  of  Straqge  Marshes^  as  our 

master  told  to  me. 
Olyo.  How  far  is  it  from  Macedonia  canst  thou 

declare  1 
Boat,  More  than  twenty  days'  failing,  an  if  the 

weather  were  fidr. 
Clffo,  Ah  cruel  hap  of  Fortune's  spite,  which 

sign'd*  this  luck  to  me  1 — 
What  palace^  boatswaini  is  this  same,  canst  thou 

declare,  we  see  1 
Boat,  There  King  Patranius  keeps  his  court, 

so  far  as  I  do  guess. 
And  by  this  train  of  ladies  here  I  sure  can  judge 

no  less. 
(7/|fo.  Well,  boatswain,  there  is  for  thy  pains ; 

and  here  upon  the  shore        [Oives  money. 

I'll  lie  to  rest  my  weary  bones;  of  thee  I  crave 

no  more. 

[BxU  Boatswain.    Cltom ok  liti  down,  f 

SnUr  Nebonib,  (iro  Lordo^  and  iwt  Ladles. 

Nero,  My  lords. 
Come,  will  it  please  you  walk  abroad  to  take 

the  pleasant  air, 
According  to  our  wonted  use,  in  fields  both  fresh 

and  fair? 
My  ladies  here^  I  know  right  well,  will  not  gain- 
say the  same. 
Pint  Lord,  Nor  we,  sure,  for  to  pleasure  you, 

Neronis,  noble  dame. 
Nero,  Yes,  yes,  men  they  love  entreaty  much 

before  they  will  be  won. 
8eo,  Lord,   No,  princess,  that  hath  women's 

nature  $  been  since  first  the  world  begun. 
Ntro,  So  you  say. 
FirMt  Lord*  We  boldly  may, 
Under  correction  of  your  grace. 

Ntro.  Well,  will  it  please  you  forth  to  trace  1 
That,  when  we  have  of  fragrant  fields  the  dulcet 
fumes  obtain'd,  [gain'd 

We  may  unto  the  sea-side  go,  whereas  §  are  to  be 

*  iign*d\  L  e.  anigned. 

t  Clyovum  lit*  d<nni.]  The  audience,  of  course,  were  to 
suppose  that  a  chaoge  of  goene  took  plaoe  on  the  entrance 
of  Nerouia ;  and  that  after  her  exit  the  stage  again  ra- 
preaented  the  sea-ihore.  Bee  note  *,  p.  160,  seo.  col. ; 
note  *,  p.  S37,  first  ooL  ;  note  *,  p.  466^  Ant  coL 

X  natwrt]  The4io.  '*  natures." 

I  whtmiX  L  e.  where. 


More  strange  *  sights  among  Neptune's  waves  in 

seeing  ships  to  sail. 
Which  pass  here  by  my  father's  shore  with  merry 

western  gale. 
First  Lord,  We  shall  your  highness  lead  the 

way  to  fields  erst  spoke  before. 
Nero,  Do  so,  and,  as  we  do  return,  we'll  come 

hard  by  the  shore.  [Exeunt* 

Clyo,  What  greater  grief  can  grow  to  gripe  the 

heart  of  grievM  wight 
Than  thus  to  see  fell  Fortune  she  to  hold  his 

state  in  spite  f 
Ah  cruel  chance,  ah  luckless  lot,  to  me  poor 

wretch  assign'd  I 
Were  ever  seen  such  oontraries  by  fraudulent 

goddess  blind 
To  any  one,  save  only  I,  imparted  for  to  bel 
T*  amate  t  the  mind  of  any  man,  did  ever  Fortune 

she 
Show  forth  herself  so  cruel  bent  as  thus  to  keep 

me  back 
From  pointed  plaoe  by  weather  driven,  my  sor« 

rows  more  to  sack  ?  Z 
Ah  £Eital  hap  !  herein,  alas,  what  further  shall  I 

sayl 
Since  I  am  forcM  for  to  break  mine  oath  and 

pointed  day 
Before  King  Alexander's  grace:   Clamydes  will 

be  there. 
And  I  through  Fortune's  cruel  spite  oppress'd 

with  sickness  here ; 
For  now  within  two  days  it  is  that  we  should 

meet  togither :  § 
Woe  worth  the  wind  and  raging  storms,  alas, 

that  brought  me  hither  1 
Now  will  Clamydes  me  accuse  a  fiuthless  knight 

to  be, 
And  eke  report  that  cowardliness  did  daunt  the 

heart  of  me : 
The  worthy  praise  that  I  have  won  through  fSune 

shall  be  defiio'd. 
The  name  of  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield, 

alas,  shall  be  eras'd  f  |i 

*  ffranpv]  The  4to.  "straunger.**    The  douhle  com- 
parative was  frequently  used;  but  here  it  man  the 
Terse,  unless  we  alter  "  among  "  to  *'  'mong.** 
t  amate]  i.e.  daunt,  dismay.— The  4to.  "animate." 
X  iock]  i.  e.  heap— as  by  pouring  out  of  a  tiack ;  so  we 
afterwards  find  in  the  present  play,  p.  61ft,  first  ool., 

"  Hath  sadfd  on  me  such  hugy  heaps  of  oeaaelese  sorrows 
hera," 

—a  sense  in  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
word  used  elsewhere. 

I  togiiker}  So  written  for  the  rhyme. 

n  mu'd]  The4to.  "delkoed." 
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Before  that  noble  prince  of  might  whereas  Cla- 

mydee  he 
Will  show  himself  in  combat-wise  for  to  exclaim 

on  me 
For  breaking  of  my  pointed  day ;  and,  Clyooion, 

to  thy  g^ief, 
Now  art  thou  in  a  country  strange,  clean  Toid  of 

all  relief, 
Oppresa'd   with  sickness  through    the    rage  of 

stormy  blasts  and  cold  : — 
Ah  Death,  come  with  thy  direful  mace  1  for 

longer  to  unfold 
My  sorrows  here  it  booteth  not :  yet,  Clyomon, 

do  stay ; 
The  ladies,  lo,  come  towards  thee  that  walk*d  the 

other  way. 

Snttr  NEBoma,  (wo  Lords,  ani  tw>  Ladies. 

Nero,  Come,  fair  dames,  sith  that  we  have  in 
fragrant  fields  obtained 
Of  dulcet  flowers  the  pleasant  smell,  and  that 

these  knights  disdain'd 
Not  to  bear  us  company,  our  walk  more  large  to 

make, 
Here  by  the  sea  of  surging  waves  our  home- 
return  we'll  tak&* — 
My  lords,  therefore,  do  keep  your  way. 
Firtt  Lord,  As  it  please  your  grace,  we  shall 
obey. 
But,  behold,  madam,  what  woful  wight  here  in 
our  way  before,  [shore. 

As  seemeth  very  sick  to  me,  doth  lie  upon  the 
Nero,  My  lords,  let's  know  the  cause  of  grief 
whereof  he  is  oppress'd, 
That,  if  he  be  a  knight,  it  may  by  some  means  be 

redress'd. — 
Fair  sir,  well  met :  why  lie  you  here  f  what  is 
your  cause  of  grief  1 
Clyo,   0  lady,  sickness  by  the  sea  hath  me 

oppress'd,  in  brief. 
Nero,    Of  truth,  my  lords,  his   countenance 
bewrays  him  for  to  be. 
In  health,  of  valiant  heart  and  mind  and  eke  of 
high  degree. 
Second  Lord.  It  doth  no  less  than  so  import, 
0  princess,  as  you  say. 
r  Nero,    Of  whence  are  you,  or  what's  your 
name,  you  wander  forth  this  way  ? 
Olyo,  Of  small  Yalure,t  O  lady  fair,  alas,  my 
name  it  is  1 
And  for  not  telling  of  the  same  bath  brought  me 
unto  this. 

•  take]  The  4to.  <'  make." 
t  valurt]  L  a.  yaluei  worth. 


Nero,  Why,  for  what  cause,  air  knight,  abooii 

you  not  express  your  name  I 
djfo.  Because,  0  lady,  I  have  Tow'd  contrirr 
to  the  same ; 
But  where  I  travel,  lady  fair,  in  city,  town,  >t 

field, 
Vm  calldd  and  do  bear  by  name  the  Eoiglit  of 
the  Golden  Shield. 
Nero,   Are  you  that  Knight  of  the  O'^lie. 

Shield,  of  whom  such  fame  doth  go) 
Clyo.  I  am  that  selfsame  knight,  fair  dame,  u 

here  my  shield  doth  show. 
Nero.    Ah  worthy,   then,   of  help  indeed  I- 
My  lords,  assist,  I  pray, 
And  to  my  lodging  in  the  court  see  that  yon  Lia 

convey. 
For  certainly  within  my  mind  his  state  is  mach 

deplor*d. — 
But  do  despair  in  naught,  sir  knight,  foi  yoii 

bhall  be  restored. 
If  physic  may  your  grief  redress ;  for  I,  Nerom«, 

lo, 
Daughter  to  Patranius  King,  for  that  which  fame 

doth  show 
Upon  your  acts,  will  be  your  friend,  as  after  yoa 
shall  prove. 
FirU  Lord,  In  doing  so  you  shall  have  meed* 

of  mighty  Jove  above. 
Clyo,  0  princess,  if  I  ever  be  to  health  rsatord 
again, 
Your  faithful  servant,  day  and  night,  I  vow  beit 
to  remain. 
Nero.    Well,  my  lords,  come  after  me;  3^ 

bring  him,  I  require. 
Both  Lords.   We  shall,  0  princess,  wUlIncW 
accomplish  your  desire.  [Sxtwt. 

BnUr  Bbtav  SASs-rov,  havittff  on  the  appard  ^CUhtpis, 
with  his  Aiddj  and  the  $erpwt*$  htad. 

B.  Sanafoy.  Ah  sirrah, 
Now  are  the  ten  days  fall  expii*d  wherein  Cl«- 

mydes  he 
Shall  wake  out  of  his  charmed  sleep,  as  shortlj 

you  shall  see. 
But  here  I  have  what  I  desired,  his  shield,  ha 

ooat,  and  head : 
To  Denmark  will  I  straight  prepare,f  and  there 

present  with  speed 

•  mefd]  Tho4to.  "need." 

f  prepare]  I  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  In  alt«riarr 
this  word  to  "repair,"  had  I  not  found  in  the  prcrioui 
portion  of  the  play ; 

"To  Suaviaaollel  awiftly  winprtparttajtotAi^tjmr^i'' 

p.  490,  flat  eo:. 
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The  Mme  to  Juliooa's  grac«^  as  in  Clamydes' 

namei 
Whereby  I  am  aaaor^d  I  ahaU  enjoy  that  noble 

dame; 
For  why  *  Clamydes  he  is  safe  for  erer  being  free, 
And  unto  Knowledge  is  he  left  here  guarilod  for 

to  be. 
But  no  man  knows  of  my  pretence,t  ne$  whither 

I  am  gone ; 
For  secretly  from  castle  I  have  stoln  this  night 

alone. 
In  this  order  as  you  see,  in  the  attire  of  a  noble 

knight ; 
But  yet,  poor  Bryan,  still  thy  heart  holds  courage 

in  despite. 
Well,  yet  the  old  proverb  to  disprove  I  purpose 

to  begin, 
Which  always  salth  that  cowardly  hearts  fair 

ladies  never  win : 
Shall  I  not  Juliana  win,  and  who  hath  a  coward- 

lier  heart  f 
Tet  for  to  brag  and  boast  it  out,  Til  will  none 

take  my  part ; 
For  I  can  look  both  grim  and  fierce  as  though  I 

were  of  might, 
And  yet  three  frogs  out  of  a  bush  my  heart  did 

so  affright 
That  I  fell  dead  almost  therewith  :  well,  cowardly 

as  I  am. 
Farewell,  forest,  for  now  I  will,  in  Knight  Cla- 
mydes' name, 
To  Denmark  to  present  this  head  to  Juliana 

bright. 
Who  shall  a  cowardly  dastard  wed  instead  of  a 

worthy  knight.  [Exit, 

StUtr  StJBTLi  SBirr  idtA  tword  and  tarfftt, 

8.  Shift,  Be  §  your  leave,  I  came  up  so  early 

this  morning  that  I  cannot  see  my  way ; 
I  am  sure  it's  scarce  yet  in  the  break  of  the 

day. 
But  you  muse,  I  am  sure,  wherefore  these  weapons 

I  bring : 
Well,  listen  unto  my  tale,  and  you  shall  know 

every  thing ; 


and.  In  tho  subsequent  part,  a  passage  which  is  still 
more  to  the  point; 

•*  I,  ProTldenee,  prepaire 
To  thee  from  teste  of  mlghtie  Joue.*' 

p.  620,  sea  col. 
*  For  vhy]  i.  e.  Becauie. 
i  prtttnai]  i.  e.  inteutloo. 
t  n<]  1 0.  nor. 
%Bt\l9.  Bj. 


Because  I  play'd  the  shifting  knave  to  save  my- 
self from  harm, 
And  by  my  procurement  my  master  was  brought 

in  this  charm. 
The  ten  days  are  expir'd,  and  this  morning  he 

shall  awake, 
And  now,  like  a  crafty  knave,  to  the  prison  my 

way  will  I  take 
With  these  same  weapons,  as  though  I  would 

fight  to  set  him  free. 
Which  will  give  occasion  that  he  shall  mistrust 

there  was  no  deceit  in  me ; 
And  having  the  charge  of  him  here  under  Bryan 

Sans-foy, 
I'll  open  the  prison-doors,  and  make  as  though 

I  did  employ 
To  do  it  by  foroe,  through  good-will  and  only  for 

his  sake ; 
Then   shall   Clamydes,   being   at   liberty,    the 

weapons  of  me  take, 
And  set  upon  Bryan  and  all  his  men,  now  that 

they  are  asleep. 
And  so  be  revengM  for  that  he  did  him  keep 
By  charm :    in  this  order  so  shall  they  both 

deceivkl  be. 
And  yet  upon  neither  part  mistrust  towards  me. 
Well,  near  to  the  prison  111  draw  to  see  if  he  be 

awske : 
Hark,  hark,  this  same  is  he,  that  his  lamentation 

doth  make ! 
Clam-  [in  priion.]  Ah  fatal  hap  t  where  am  I, 

wretch  ?  in  what  distress^  case  I 
Bereft  of  tire,  of*  head,  and  shield,  not  knowing 

in  what  place 
My  body  is !  Ah  heavenly  gods,  wss  e'er  such 

strangeness  seen  ? 
What,  do  I  dreamt  or  am  I  still  within  the 

forest  green  1 
Dream  I  no,  no,  las,  I  dream  not  1 1  my  senses 

all  do  fail. 
The  strangeness  of  this  cruel  hap  doth  make  my 

heart  to  quail. 
Clamydes,  ah,  by  Fortune  she  what  Iroward  luck 

and  &te 
Most  cruelly  assign^  is  unto  thy  noble  state  ! 
Where  should  I  be  T  or  in  what  place  hath  destiny 

assign'd 
My  silly  t  corpse  for  want  of  food  and  comfort  to 

be  pin'd  ? 


•  tire,  of]  Tt.o  4to.  "Tyit).'* 

t  tUl^]  i.e.  poor,  wretched.^Hcrc  the  4to  has  "eely  *'; 
but  in  p.  401,  tec  ool.,  it  has  "  my  nUy  b^rke,"  and  in 
p.  688,  wo.  ooL,  *'  a  titUt  [nUy]  ihephoaids  boy." 
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Ah,  &rew6ll  hope  of  porchasiBg  my  lady  1  sinoe 

is  lost 
The  serpent's  head,  whereby  I  should  possess 

that  jewel  most 
Ah,  farewell  hope  of  honour  eke !  now  shall  I 

break  my  day 
Before  King  Alexander's  grace,  whereon  my  faith 

doth  stay. 
And  shall  I  be  found  a  faithless  knight  1  fie  on 

fell  Fortune,  she 
Which  hath  her  wheel  of  froward  chance  thus 

whirled  back  on  me  ! 
Ah,  &reweU  King  of  Suavia  land !  ah,  farewell 

Denmark  dame  t 
Farewell,  thou  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield  !  to 

thee  shall  rest  all  fame  ,* 
To  me  this  direful  destiny;   to  thee,  I  know, 

renown  ; 
To  me   the  blast  of   Ignomy;  to  thee  Dame 

Honour's  crown. 
Ah,  hateful  hap !   what  shall  I  say  ?  I  see  the 

gods  have  sign'd  * 
Through  cruelty  my  careful  corpse  in  prison  to 

be  pin'd ; 
And  naught,  alas,  amatesf  me  so,  but  that  I 

know  not  where  I  am, 
Nor  how  into  this  doleful  place  my  woful  body 

came  I 
8   Shift,    Alas,  good  Clamydes,  in  what  an 

admiration  is  he, 
Not  knowing  in  what  place  his  body  should  be  ! 
Clam*  \in  prison.'l  Who  nameth  poor  Clamydes 

there  ?  reply  to  him  again. 
8.  Shift,    An't  shall  please  you,  I  am  your 

senrant  Knowledge,  which  in  a  thousand 

woes  for  you  remain. 
Clam,  [in  pr%9<M,'\  Ah  Knowledge,  where  am  I, 

declare,  and  be  brlefl 
8.  Shift,  Where  are  you  I  faith,  even  in  the 

castle  of  that  false  thief, 
Bryan  Sans-foy,  against  whom  to  fight  and  set 

you  free. 
Look  out  at  the  window,  behold,  I  have  brought 

tools  with  me. 
Clam,  \in  prison!]  Ah  Elnowledge,  then  cowardly 

that  caitiff  did  me  charm  f 
5.  Shift,  Yea,  or  else  he  could  never  have  done 

you  any  harm : 
But  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  such  a  shift  I  have 

made. 
That  the  keys  of  the  prison  I  have  got,  yourself 

persuade, 

*  iigtCd]  L  e.  aasiffaed. 

\  amoiti\  1.  e.  daunts,  dismays. 


Wherewith  this  morning  I  am  come  to  set  jn 

free, 
And,  as  they  lie  in  their  bedfl,  you  may  moidK 
Bryan  and  bis  men,  and  set  all  other  a 
liberty. 
Clam,  [lift  pnwn^  Ah  Knowledge,  this  hith  n 

bound  to  be  thy  friend  for  ever  I 
8,  Shift,  A  true  servant,  you.  may  Bee»  will 

deceive  his  master  never. 

{Opens  U^  prucB'^tf 

So,  the  doors  are  open;  now  come  and  foUov 

after  me. 

&U«r  CLAICTDBa, 

(72am.  Ah  heavens,  in  what  case  myself  do  I 

seel 
But  speak,  Soiowledge,  canst  thon  tell  how  losf 

have  I  been  here  ? 
8.  Shift,   These  ten  days  fall,    and  sleeping 

still ;  this  sentence  is  most  dear. 
Clam,    Alas,  then  this  same  is    the  day  the 

which  appointed  was 
By  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield  to  me  t2iit 

.    combat  ours  should  pass 
Before  King  Alexander's  grace ;  and  there  Ikttov 

he  is  ! 
Ah  cruel  Fortune,  why  shouldst  thou  thus  wreii 

my  chance  amiss. 
Knowing  I  do  but  honour  seek,  and  thou  doit 

me  defame, 
In  that  contr^  mine  expect  thou  all  this^ 

seelLS  to  frame? 
The  faith  and  loyalty  of  a  knight  thou  caosst 

me  to  break : 
Ah  hateful  dame,  why  shouldst  thou  thus  thy 

fury  on  me  wreak  ? 
Now  will  King  Alexander  judge  the  thing  in  n* 

to  be 
The  which,  since  first  I  arms  could  bear,  no 

wight  did  ever  see. 
But^  Knowledge,  give  from  thee  to  me  tbcia  | 

weapons,  that  I  may 
Upon  that  Bryan  be  revenged,  which  ooviHly 

did  betray 
Rfe  of  my  things,  and  here  from  thrall  all  other 

knights  set  free 

Whom  he  by  charm  did  bring  in  bale  *  as  ersti/^  , 

did  by  me.  ' 

I 

Come,  into  his  lodging  will  I  go,  and  ohsllen^  . 

him  and  his. 

S,  Shift,  Do  so,  and  to  follow  I  will  not  win. 

lSxUCLAUYi>tavUktJUviaif«v. 

*  baU]  L  e.  mlaeiy. 
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Ah    Birrah,  here  waa  a  shift  according  to  my 

nature  and  condition  I  * 
And  a  thouBand  Rbifts  more  I  have  to  put  myself 

out  of  suspicion : 
But  it  doth  me  good  to  think  how  tiiat  cowardly 

knave,  Bryan  Sans-foy, 
Shall  be  taken  in  the  snare ;  my  heart  doth  even 

leap  for  joy. 
Hark,  hark  1  my  master  is  amongst  them ;  but 

let  him  shift  as  he  can. 
For  not,  to  deal  with  a  dog,  he  shall  have  help  of 

his  man.  [Exit. 


Re^tnUr,  c^fter  a  liUleJtffht  within,  Claictdx8»  with  thrte 

Knights. 

Clam.  Come,  come,  sir  knights ;  for  so  unfor- 
tunate woa  never  none  as  I ; 
That  I  should  joy  f  that  is  my  joy  the  heavens 

themselves  deny : 
That  cowardly  wretch  that  kept  yoa  here,  and 

did  me  so  deceive. 
Is  fled  away,  and  hath  the  shield  the  which  my 

lady  gave 
To  me  in  token  of  her  love,  the  serpent's  head 

like  case, 
For  which  this  mine  adventure  wasj  to  win  her 
noble  grace. 
First  Knight.  And  sure  that  same  th*  occasion 

WAS  why  we  adventured  hether4 
Clam,  Well,  sith  I  have  you  deliver'd,  whenas  § 
you  please,  together. 
Each  one  into  his  native  soil  his  journey  do 

prepare ; 
For  though  that  I  have  broke  my  day,  as  erst  I 

did  declare. 
Through  this  most  cowardly  caitiff's  charms,  iu 

meeting  of  the  knight 
Which  of  the  Qolden  Shield  bears  name,  to  know 

else  what  he  bight  || 
I  will  to  Alexander's  court,  and  if  that  thence  he 

be, 
Tet  will  I  seek  to  find  him  out,  lest  he  impute 

tome 
Some  cause  of  cowardliness  to  be ;  and  therefore, 

sir  knights,  depart ; 
Ab  to  myself  I  wish  to  you  with  fervent  zeal  of 
heart : 


*  condition]  i.  e.  quality,  dispOBiiion. 

t  joif]  i.  o.  enjoj. 

t  htthtr]  So  spelt  for  the  rhyme. 

I  wfimtu]  1. 0.  when. 

ii  i^i^iUli.e.i8oeUed. 


Yet,  if  that  any  one  of  you  do  meet  this  knight 

by  way. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  my  let,*  let  him 
perstand  f  I  pray. 
AU  the  Knights,  We  shall  not  miss,  0  noble 

knight,  t'  accomplish  this  your  will. 
O^m.  Well,  then,  adieu,  sir  knights,  each  one ; 
the  gods  protect  you  still  1 

[JExeuiU  Knlgbta. 
What,  Knowledge,  hoi    where  art  thou,  man? 
come  forth,  that  hence  we  may. 
S.  Shift,  [within.']  Where  am  1 1  faith,  breaking 
open  of  chests  here  within,  for  111  have 
the  spoil  of  all  away. 
Clam,  Tush,  tush, 
I  pray  thee  come^  that  hence  we  may ;  no  riches 
thou  shalt  lack. 

Be-tnUr  Snirr  with  abagonhU  back. 

S.  Shift,  I  come  now  with  as  much  money  as  I 

am  able  to  carry  of  t  my  back ; 
Ah,  there  was  never  poor  ass  so  loaden  I  But  how 

now  1  that  cowardly  Bryan  have  you  slain  ? 
And  your  shield,  the  serpent's  head,  and  coat, 

have  you  again  1 
Clam.  Ah,  no,  Knowledge  1 
The  knights  that  here  were  oaptives  kept,  they 

are  by  me  at  liberty. 
But  that  fiilse  Bryan  this  same  night  is  fled  away 

for  certainty. 
And  hath  all  things  he  took  from  me  convey 'd 

where  none  doth  know. 
S.  Shift.  0  the  bones  of  me  1   how  will  you, 

then,  do  for  the  serpent's  head  to  Juliana 

to  show  ? 
Clam,  I  have  no  other  hope,  alas,  but  only  that 

her  grace 
Will  credit  give  unto  my  words,  whenas  §  I  show 

my  case. 
How  they  were  lost :  but  first,  ere  I  unto  that 

dame  return, 
ril    seek    the  Knight    of   the    Qolden    Shield 

whereas  ||  he  doth  sojourn, 
T*  accomplish  what  my  father  will'd ;  and  there- 
fore come  away. 
S.  Shift.  Well,  keep  on  before,  for  I  mind  not 

to  stay..  [Exit  Clamtdes. 


*  Ut]  L  e.  hindrance. 

t  ptretand]  \.  e.  uiidentaad : 

t  <^]  i-  e.  on. 

I  whenas]  i.  e.  when. 

Ii  whtnat]  i.  e.  where. 


as  before  and  aftcrwordi. 
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Ah  8irrab,  the  craftier  knaves  the  better  luck  I 

that's  plain : 
I  have  Buch  a  ^eal  of  Bubetance  here,  where 

Bryan's  men  are  slain. 
That  it  passeth  :*   0,  that  I  had  while   for  to 

stay! 
I  oould  load  a  hundred  carts  full  of  kitchen-stuff 

away. 
Well,  it's  not  best  to  tarry  too  long  behind,  lest 

my  master  over-go. 
And  then  some  knave,  knowing  of  my  money,  a 

piece  of  cozenage  show.  [Ejnt. 

SnUr  Neromxs. 

Nero,  How  can  that  tree  but  withered  be^ 
That  wanteth  sap  to  moist  the  root  ? 
How  can  that  vine  but  waste  and  pine*. 

Whose  plants  are  trodden  under  footi 
How  can  that  spray  but  soon  decay, 

That  is  with  wild  weeds  overgrown  1 
How  can  that  wight  in  aught  delight, 

Which  shows  and  hath  no  good-will  shown  ? 
Or  else  how  can  that  heart,  alas. 
But  die,  by  whom  each  joy  doth  pass  ? 
Neronis,  ah,  I  am  the  tree  which  wanteth  sap  to 

moist  the  root  t 
Keronis,  ah,  I  am  the  vine  whose  plants  are 

trodden  under  foot ! 
I  am  the  spray  which  doth  decay,  and  is  with 

wild  weeds  ovei^own ; 
I  am  the  wight  without  delight,  which  shows  and 

hath  no  good-will  shown : 
Mine  is  the  heart  by  whom,  alas,  each  pleasant 

joy  doth  pass  1 
Mine  is  the  heart  which  vades  f  away  as  doth  the 

flower  or  grass : 
In  wanting  sap  to  moist  the  root,  is  joys  that 

made  me  glad ; 
And  plants  being  trodden  under  foot,  is  pleasures 

that  wera  had : 
I  am  the  spray  which  doth  decay,  whom  cares 

have  overgrown — 
But  stay,  Neronis;  thou  saist  thou  show'it  and 

hast  X  no  good-will  shown : 
Why,  so  I  do ;  how  can  I  tell  ?    Neronis,  force  § 

no  cruelty ; 
Thou  seest  thy  knight  endued  is  witli  all  good 
gifts  of  courtesy  : 


*  poMrtAJ  L  e.  exccodetb. 
f  vadet]  i.  e.  fades,— paucs. 

/ion]  The  4to.  "  hath." 
I  /oiT«]  Does  it  mean— regard,  or  urgeY 


And  doth  Keronia  love  indeed?  to  whom  lov« 

doth  she  yield  ? 
Even  to  that  noble  bruit  of  fame,*  the  Knight  ^ 

the  Qoldeu  Shield. 
Ah  woful  dame,  thou  know'st  not  thou  of  what 

degree  he  is  1 
Of  noble  blood  his  gestures  show,  I  un  SMsnr  d 

of  this. 
Why,  belike  he  is  some  runagate^  that  will  ooC 

show  his  name : 
Ah,  why  should  I  this  allegate?t  he  is  of  noble 

fame. 
Why  dost  thou  not  express  thy  love  to  Iiia, 

Neronis,  then  ? 
Because^  shame&cedness  and  womanhood  bid  us 

not  seek  to  men. 
Ah  carefiil  dame,  lo,  thus  I  stand,  as  'twere  one 

in  a  trance. 
And  lacketh  boldness  for  to  speak  whidi  ahould 

my  words  advance ! 
The  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield  it  is  to  whom  a 

thrall  I  am. 
Whom  I  to  health  restore  have  since  tluftt  to 

court  he  came :  § 
And  now  he  is  prestjl  to  pass  again  upon  his 

weary  way 
Unto  the  court  of  Alexander;  yet  hath  he  broke 

his  day, 
As  he  to  me  the  whole  express'd. — ^Ah  aight  thai 

doth  me  grieve  ! 
Lo  where  he  comes  to  pass  away,  of  me  to  take 

his  leave  I 

BnUr  Cltomok. 

Clyo,  Who  hath  more  cause  to  praise  the  gods 

than  I,  whose  state  deplored. 
Through  physic  and  Neronis'  help,  to  health  am 

now  restor'd  ? 
Whose  fervent  thrall  I  am  become  :  yet  argent 

causes  dooth 
Constrain  me  for  to  keep  it  close,  and  not  to  put 

in  proof 
What  I  might  do  to  win  her  love;  as  fixvt  my 

oath  and  vow 
In  keeping  of  my  name  unknown,  which  she  wtU 

not  allow. 


*  bruit  o/fanu\  i.  e.  report  of  fame, — ^poreon  oelehratcd 
by  fame, 
t  aUegate\  i.  e.  allege.  X  Because]  Qy.  ***Cau«e  "? 

I  catnt]  Here  the  4to.  has  '*  cam  " :  but  in  p.  SOS,  sec 
col.,  and  in  p.  506,  fint  ool^  it  has  *'  came  **  as  the  rhf  «n« 
to  "om." 

II  pred]  I  0.  ready,  or,  perhaps,  eager,  as  (a  p.  48i^ 
first  col. 
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If  I  Bbould  seem  to  break  *  my  mind,  beiug  a 

princess  born. 
To  yield  ber  love  to  one  unknown,  I  knoinr  sbe'll 

tbink  it  scorn  :  [atay. 

Besides,  bere  longer  in  tbia  court,  alas,  I  may  not 
Altbougb  tbat  witb  Clamydes  be  I  bave  not  kept 

my  day, 
Lest  tbifl  be  sbould  suppose  in  me  for  cowardli- 
ness of  beart : 
To  seek  bim  out  elsewbere  I  will  from  out  tbis 

land  depart. 
Yet  tbougb  imto  Neronis  sbe  I  may  not  sbow 

my  mind, 
A  faitbful  beai-t,  wben  I  am  gone,  witb  ber  I 

leave  bebind, 
Wbose  bounteousncsB  I  bere  bave  felt :  but  since 

I  may  not  stay, 
I  will  to  take  my  leave  of  ber  before  I  pass  away. 
Lo  wbere  sbe    walks. — 0  princess,  well  met: 

wby  are  you  bere  so  sad  f 
Nero,  Good  cause  I  bave,  since  pleasures  pass, 

tbe  wbicb  sbould  make  me  glad. 
Clyo,  Wbat  you  sbould  mean,  0  princess  dear, 

bei'eby  I  do  not  know. 
Nero*  Tben  listen  to  my  talk  a  wbile,  sir  knigbt, 

and  I  will  sbow, 
If  case  you  will  re-answer  me  my  question  to 

absolve,t 
Tbe  wbicb  propound  :t  witbin  my  mind  dotb 

oftentimes  revolve. 
Clyo,  I  will,  0  princess,  answer  you  as  aptly 

as  I  may. 
Nero,  Well,  tben,  sir  knigbt,  apply  your  ears 

aud  listen  wbat  I  say. 
A  sbip,  tbat  storms  bad  toasM  long  amidst  tbe 

mounting  waves, 
Wbere  barbour  none  was  to  be  bad,  fell  Fortune 

so  depraves, § 
Tbrougb  ill   success,   tbat   sbip  of  bope,  tbat 

ancbor'a  bold  dotb  fail, 
Yet  at  tbe  last  sbe's  driven  to  land  witb  broken 

mast  and  sail, 
And,  tbrougb  tbe  force  of  furious  wind  and 

billows'  bouncing  blows, 
I    Sbe  is  a  simple  sbipwreck  made  in  every  point, 

God  knows. 
'     Now  tbis  same  sbip  by  cbance  being  found,  tbe 

finders  take  sucb  pain, 
Tbat  fit  to  sail  upon  tbe  seas  tbey  rig  ber  up  again, 

*  brtak]  i.  e.  open,  disclose. 

t  ahnnlvt]  Hero  the  4to.  has  *'obsolue":  but  after- 
wanls,  p.  633.  fi»t  col,  *'o^m2ii«." 
S  propound]  1.  e.  propoflitian. 
f  deprav€»\  L  e.  deprives :  as  before  and  afterwards. 


And,  wbere  sbe  was  tbrougb 'stoims  sore  sbak'd, 

tbey  moke  ber  wbole  and  sound : 
Kow  answer  me  directly  bere  upon  tbis  my  pro- 
pound. 
If  tbis  same  sbip  tbus  rent  and  torn,  being 

brougbt  in  former  rate, 
Sbould  not  supply  tbe  finder^s  turn*  to  profit 
In  wbat  sbe  migbt.  [bis  estate 

Clyo.  Herein  a-rigbt 
I  will,  0  princess,  as  I  may,  directly  answer  you. 
Tbis  sbip  tbus  found,  I  put  tbe  case  it  batb  an 

owner  now ; 
Wbicb  owner  sball  sufficiently  content  tbe  findei'^s 

cbarge, 
And  bave  again,  to  serve  bis  use,  bis  sbip,  bis 

boat,  or  barge. 
Tbe  sbip,  tben,  cannot  serve  tbe  turn  of  flnder,t 

tbis  is  plain. 
If  cose  tbe  owner  do  content  or  pay  bim  for  bis 

pain; 
But  otberwise  if  none  lay  claim  nor  seem  tbat 

sbip  to  stay, 
Tben  is  it  requisite  it  sbould  tbe  finder's  i>ains 

repay 
For  sucb  endeavour,  as  it  is  to  serve  for  bis  beboof. 
N(ro»  Wbat  owner  truly  tbat  it  batb,  I  bave 

no  certain  proof. 
Clyo,  Tben  can  I  not  define  tbereof,  but  thus 

I  wisb  it  were, 
Tbat  you  would  me  accept  to  be  tbat  sbip,  0 

lady  fair, 
And  you  tbe  finder  1  tben  it  sbould  be  needless 

for  to  move. 
If  I  tbe  sbip  of  duty  ougbt  to  serve  at  your 

beboove. 
Nero.  Tbou  art  tbe  sbip,  0  wortby  knigbt,  so 

sbiver'd  found  by  me. 
Clyo,  And  owner  bave  I  none,  dear  dame,  I 

yield  me  wbole  to  tbee : 
For  as  tbis  sbip,  I  must  confess,  tbat  was  a  sbip- 
wreck made, 
Tbou  hast  restor'd  me  unto  bealtb,  wbom  sickness 

caus*d  to  vade ;  t 
For  wbicb  I  yield,  O  princess  dear,  at  pleasure 

tbine  to  be, 
If  your  grace,  0  noble  dame,  will  so  accept  of  me  1 
Nero,  If  case  I  will,  wbat  bave  yeu  sbown  t 
Clyo.  Because  {  I  am  to  you  unknown. 

*  tui-n]  The  4to.  "true.**    CompAre  6th  line  of  the 
next  speecii. 

t  Jludo-]  The  4to.  *'  finders."  t  vade]  L  «.  fiide. 

I  If  COM  I  trilly  what  have  you  thotm  f 
Clyo.  Bteaute,  &c.]  Borne  mutUatiou  here,  it  would 
seem. 
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Nero,  Tour  fame  importeth  what  yoa  be. 
Olyo,  You  may  your  pleasure  say  of  me. 
Nero.  What  I  have  said  due  proof  [s]  do  show. 
Clyo,  Well,  lady  dear,  to  thee  I  owe 
More  aervice  than  of  duty  I  am  able  to  profess, 
For  that  thou  didst  preserve  my  life  amidst  my 

deep  distress : 
But  at  this  time  I  may  not  stay,  0  lady,  here  with 

thee : 
Thou  know'st  the  cause ;  but  this  I  vow,  within 

threc'soore  days  to  be. 
If  destiny  restrain  me  not,  at  court  with  thee 

agahi, 
Protesting  whilst  that  life  doth  last  thine  faithful 

to  remain. 
Nero,  And  is  there,  then,  no  remedy,  but  needs 

you  will  depart  f 
Clyo,  No,  princess,  for  a  certainty ;  but  here  I 

leave  my  heart 
In  gage  with  thee  till  my  return,  which,  as  I  said^ 

shall  be. 
Nero,  Well, 
Sith  no  persuasion  may  prevail^  this  jewel  take  of 

me, 
And  keep  it  always  for  my  sake.         [Givetjewd. 

Clyo,  Of  it  a  dear  account  V\\  make : 
Yet  let  us  part,  dear  dame,  with  joy, 
And  to  do  the  same  I  will  myself  employ. 
Nero,  Well,  now  adieu  till  thy  return :  the  gods 

thy  journey  guide  1 
Clyo.  And  happily  in  absence  mine  for  thee, 

dear  dame,  provide  1  [Exit  Neronis. 

Ah  ClyomoD,  let  dolours  die,  drive  daunts  from 

out  thy  mind  1 
Since  in  the  sight  of  Fortune  now  such  fi&vour 

thou  dost  find 
As  for  to  have  the  love  of  her,  whom  thou  didst 

sooner  judge 
Would  have  denied  thy  loyalty  and  'gainst  thy 

good'will  grudge. 
But  that  I  may  here  keep  my  day,  you  sacred 

gods,  provide 
Most  happy  fate  unto  my  state,  and  thus  my 

journey  guide, 
The  which  I  tempt  to  take  in  hand  Clamydes  for 

to  meet, 
That  the  whole  cause  of  my  first  let  *  to  him  I 

may  repeat : 
So  shall  I  seem  for  to  excuse  myself  in  way  of 

right, 
And  not  be  counted  of  my  foe  a  false  perjur6d 

knight.  [Exit. 


*  l«(]  L  0.  hindrance. 


BnUr  Tmumwura  and  two  Lords. 

Tkra,  Where  deep  desire  hath  taken  root,  ts? 

lords,  alas,  you  see 
How  that  persuasion  booteth  not»  if  contrujii  '■« 
Unto  the  fint  expected  hox>e  where  frsej  *  bt^ 

take  place; 
And  vain  it  is  for  to  withdraw  by  oounael  xa  tb: 

case 
The  mind  who  with  affection  is  to  one  only  thisc 

affected. 
The  which  may  not  till  dint  of  death  from  thmctf 

be  sure  rejected. 
You  know,  my  lords,  through'  fame  what  force  of 

love  hath  taken  place 
Within  my  breast  as  touching  now  Neronit^noUd 

grace. 
Daughter  to  Patranius  King,  who  doth  the  w^^ 

And  in  the  Isle  of  Marshes  eke  bear  role  nov  at 

this  day : 
Through  love  of  daughter  hie  my  aotrows  ddCy 

grow, 
And  daily  dolours  do  me  daunt^  for  that,  slv,  I 

show 
Such  friendship  whereas  %  favour  none  la  iohe 

found  again ; 
And  yet  from  out  my  careful  mind  naught  tdoj 

her  love  restrain. 
I  sent  to  crave  her  of  the  king;  he  answei'd  m^ 

with  nay : 
But  shall  I  not  provide  by  force  to  fetch  l<7 

thence  away  1 
Tes,  yes,  my  lords ;  and  therefore  let  your  ai^ 

be  prest§  with  mine. 
For  I  will  sure  Neronis  have,  or  else  my  dayi  Dl 

pine; 
For  King  Patranius  and  his  power  I  hold  of  esu^ 

account: 
To  win  his  daughter  to  my  spouse  amids  bit  o^ 

I'll  mount 
First  Lord.    Most   worthy  prince,  this  i^ 

attempt  I  hold  not  for  the  best, 
For  sure  Patranius'  power  is  great  and  not  to  be 

Bupprest ; 
For  why  ||  the  isle  environ'd  is  with  sea  on  •▼C7 

side. 
And  landing-place,  lo,  is  there  none  whereas  p"^ 

may  have  tide 


•  fancy]  1.  e.  love. 

t  theneel  The  4to.  "  them.' 

{  wAemu]  i.  a.  where. 

fi  preil]  I.  e.  ready. 

B  Fwr  ukjfi  l.e.  Becaiue. 
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To  set  your  men  from  ship  io  shore,  but  by  one 

only  way. 
And  in  that  place  a.garriflon  great  he  keepeth  at 

this  day ; 
So  that  if  you  should  bring  your  power,  your 

trayail  were  in  vain : 
That  is  not  certainly  the  way  Neronis  for  to  gain. 
But  this  your  grace  may  do  indeed,  and  so  I 

count  it  best ; 
To  be  in  all  points  with  a  ship  most  like  a 

merchant  prest, 
And  sail  with  such  as  you  think  besti  all  dress'd 

in  merchants'  guise, 
And  for  to  get  her  to  your  ship  some  secret  mean 

devise, 
By  showing  of  strange  merchandise,  or  other  such 

like  thing : 
Lo,  this  is  beet  advice  I  can,  Thrasellus,  lord  and 

king. 
Becond  Lord.  And  certainly,  as  you  have  said, 

my  lord,  it  is  the  way : — 
Wherefore,  0  king,  do  prosecute  the  same  with- 
out delay. 
Thra,  Of  truth,  my  lords,  this  your  advice  doth 

for  our  purpose  frame : 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  hence  depart  to  put  in 

are*  the  same 
With  present  speed,  for  merchant-wise  myself 

will  thither  saiL 
Pint  Lord.  This  is  the  way,  if  any  be,  of 

purpose  to  prevail  [ExainL 


JBnUr  Cltokon  and  a  Enlght. 

Clyo.  Sir  knight,  of  truth  this  fortune  was  most 

luckily  assign'd. 
That  we  should  meet  in  travel  thus,  for  thereby 

to  my  mind 
You  have  a  csstle  of  comfort  brought  in  that  you 

have  me  told 
Clamydes  our  appointed  day  no  more  than  I  did 

hold. 
Knight,  No,  certis,t  sir,  he  kept  not  day,  the 

cause  I  have  ezpress'd. 
Through  that  enchanter  Bryan's  charms  he  came 

full  sore  distress'd ; 
Yet  fortune  favoured  so  his  state  that  through  his 

help  all  we. 
Which  captives  were  through  cowardly  craft, 

from  bondage  were  set  free. 


•  v.rt]  1  e.  itae. 

f  ctrii*]  L  e.  certainly. 


And  at  our  parting  willM*  us,  if  any  with  you 

met. 
We  should  inform  you  with  the  truth  what  was 

his  only  let. 
Clyo,  Well,  know  you  where  he  abideth  now, 

sir  knight,  I  crave  of  courtesy. 
Knight  No,  questionless,  I  know  not  I,  to  say 

it  of  a  certainty. 
Clyo,  Well,  then,  adieu,  sir  knight,  with  thanks ; 

I  let  you  on  your  way. 
Knight.  Unto  the  gods  I  you  commit ;  naught 

else  I  have  to  say.  [Exit, 

Clyo,  Ah  sirrah,  now  the  hugy  f  heaps  of  cares 

that  lodged  in  my  mind 
Are  scaled  X  from  their  nestling-place,  and  plea- 
sures passage  find. 
For  that,  as  well  as  Clyomon,  Clamydes  broke  his 

day; 
Upon  which  news  my  passage  now  in  seeking  him 

I'll  stay, 
And  to  Neronis  back  again  my  joyful  journey 

make. 
Lest  that  she  should  in  absence  mine  some  cause 

of  sorrow  take : 
And  now  all  dumps  of  deadly  dole  that  daunted 

knightly  breast, 
Adieu,  since  salve  of  solace  sweet  hath  sorrows 

all  supprest. 
For  that  Clamydes  cannot  brag  nor  me  accuse  in 

ought. 
Unto  the  gods  of  destinies,  that  thus  our  fates 

have  brought 
In  equal  balance  to  be  weigh'd,  due  praises  shall 

I  send. 
That  thus  to  weigh  each  cause  a-right  their  eyes 

to  earth  did  bend. 
Well, 
To  keep  my  day  with  lady  now  I  mind  not  to  be 

slack. 
Wherefore  unto  Patranius'  court  I'll  dress  my 

journey  back : 
But  stay,  methinks  I  Rumour  hear  throughout 

this  land  to  ring ; 
I  will  attend  his  talk  to  know  what  tidings  he 

doth  bring. 

AUerRuxoiTBl  rv-nnimg. 

Mum,  Ye  rolling  clouds^  give  Rumour  room, 
both  Mr  and  earth  below, 

•  vfUUdl  i.  e.  U  wiUed,  deaind. 
t  hugy]  L  e.  huge. 
%  tc<did\  i.  e.  Boparated,  ditpenwd. 
I  Rwnour\  Compare  The  Indttction  to  Bhakespearo'i 
Bmry  IF.  Part  Second. 

L  L 
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Bj  lea  and  land,  that  every  ear  may  nndeniand 

and  know 
What  wofiil  hap  is  diancM  now,  within  the  lele, 

of  late, 
Which  of  Strange  ICanhea  beareth  name,  unto 

the  noblest  state. 
NeioniB,  daughter  to  the  king,  by  the  King  of 

Norway  ♦  he 
Withm  a  ship  of  merchandise  oonyey'd  away  is  ahe. 
The  king  with  sorrow  for  her  sake  hath  to  death 

resigned ; 
And  having  left  his  queen  with  child  to  guide 

the  realm  behind, 
Unstantios,  brother  to  the  king,  from  her  the 

crown  would  take ; 
But  till  she  be  deliver^  the  lords  did  order  make 
That  they  before  King  Alexander  thither  comiug 

should  appeal. 
And  he,  by  whom  they  hold  the  crown,  therein 

should  rightly  deal 
For  cither  part :  lo,  tlus  to  tell  I  Bumour  have 

in  charge, 

And  through  all  lands  I  do  pretend  t  to  publish 

it  at  large.  [Exit. 

Clyo,  Ah  woful  Rumour  ranging  thus  I  what 

tidiugs  do  I  hear  f 

Hath  that  faUe  King  of  Norway  stoln  my  love 

and  lady  dear  ? 
Ah  heart,  ah  hand,  ah  head,  and  mind,  and  every 

sense  beside. 
To  serve  your  master's  turn  in  need  do  every 

one  provide ! 
For  till  that  I  revengM  be  upon  that  wretched 

king, 
And  have  again  my  lady  dear  and  her  from 

Norway  bring, 
I  vow  this  body  takes  no  rest    Ah  Fortune, 

fickle  dame. 
That  canst  make  glad  and  so  coon  sad  a  knight 

of  worthy  fame ! 
But  what  should  I  delay  the  time,  now  that  my 

dear  is  gone  ? 
Availeth  aught  to  ease  my  grief,  to  make  this 

pensive  moan  1 
No,  no ; 
Wherefore    come,  courage,  to  my  heart,  and, 

happy  hands,  prepare  ! 
For  of  it  that  wretched  king  I  will  wreak  all  my 
sorrow  and  care. 


And,  maugre  all  the  might  h»  maj  be  able  Ue  u 

make. 
By  force  of  arms  my  lady  I  from  himand  hii «  Z 

take.  L^  * 

Bnter  CLahtdcb,  and  Suvn^ Bbitt  witik  tkMhagt*iJ 

back  at  before^ 

Otani.  Come,  Knowledge,  thou  axt  mneli  V> 
blame  thus  for  to  load  thyself. 
To  make  thee  on  thy  way  diseas*d*  with  cairrbg 

of  that  pelf. 
But  now  take  courage  unto  thee,  for  to  that  Za!^ 

IwiU 
Which  of  Strange  Marshes  callM  is;  for  £::^e 

declareth  still 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield  is  there  and  in 

the  court  abideth  : 
Thither  will  I  him  to  meet,  whatsoever  m« 

betideth. 
And  know  his  name,  as,  thou  canst  tell,  uj 

father  charged  me. 
Or  else  no  more  his  princely  court  nor  person  (^ 

to  see. 
Come^  therefore,  that  unto  that  iale  we  may  om 

journey  take. 
And  afterwards,  having  met  with  him,  our  vij,^t 

for  to  make 
To  Denmark,  to  my  kdy  there,  to  show  her  a^ 

my  case, 
And  then  to  Suavia,  if  her  I  have,  unto  n-J 
father's  grace. 
S.  Shift,  Nay,  but,  an't  shall  please  yon. »» 
you  sure  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shie-^ 
in  the  Iale  of  Strange  Marshes  is  ? 
Clam,  I  was  informM  credibly;  I  warm.' 

thee,  we  shall  not  misS, 
S.  Shift.  Then  keep  on  your  way ;  I'll  follow  « 
fast  as  I  can.  [Exit  ClaJITDI.* 

Faith,  he  even  means  to  make  a  martris^  of  p<^ 

Shift  his  man : 
And  I  am  so  tied  to  this  bag  of  gold  l^*^ 

Bryan  Sans-foy*s, 
That,  I  tell  you,  where  this  is,  there  all  xnyrf 

is. 
But  I  am   BO  weary,  sometimes  with  rid"^^ 
sometimes  with  running,  and  other  t^^ 
going  a-foot, 
That,  when  I  come§  to  my  lodging  at  nigW,  ^ 
bring  me  a  woman  it  is  no  boot; 


•  thi  Kitiff  n/Ifomxfy]  I.  a.  Thnsellus. 
t  pretend]  i.  e.  intend. 
t  o/]le.  on. 


•  dismi'd]  I.  e.  troubled,  nncas^. 
t  viaffe}  i.  e.  voyag«. 
t  martris]  i.  e.  (I  suppose)  msrtyr. 
§  come\  The  4io.  "came.'* 
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And  Bach  care  I  take  for  tbia  pelf,  lest  I  should 

it  lose, 
That  where  I  come,  that  it  ib  gold  for  my  life  I 

dare  not  disclose. 
Well,  after  my  maater  I  must:  here's  nothing 

still  but  running  and  riding ; 
Bat  m  give  him  the  slip,  sure,  if  I  once  come 

where  I  may  have  quiet  biding.         [Exit. 

BtUtr  NnoNiB  in  the/oreil,  m  jnan'i  appard. 

Nero,  As  hare  the  hound,  as  Lunb  the  wolf,  as 

fowl  the  &lcon's  dint. 
So  do  I  fly  from  tyrant  he,  whose  heart  more 

hard  than  flint 
Hath  sack'd*  on  me   such   hugyf   heaps   of 

ceaseless  sorrows  here, 
That  sure  it  is  intolerable  the  torments  that  I 

bear. 
Neronis,  ah,  who  knoweth  thee  a  princess  to  be 

bom, 
Since  fiEital  gods  so  frowardly  thy  fortune  do 

adorn) 
Neronis,  ah,  who  knoweth  her  in  painful  page's 

show? 
But  no  good  lady  will  me  blame  which  of  my 

case  doth  know, 
But  rather,  when  they  hear  the  truth  wherefore  I 

am  disguis'd. 
They'll  say  it  is  an  honest  shift  the  which  I  have 

deyis'd ; 
Since  I  have  given  my  faith  and  troth  to  such  a 

bruit  of  fame  t 
As  is  the  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield,  and 

tyrants  seek  to  frame 
Their  engines  to  detract  $  our  vows,  as  the  King 

of  Norway  U  hath, 
Who  of  all  princes  living  now  I  find  devoid  of 

faith: 
For,  like  a  wolf  in  lambskin  clad,  he  oometh  with 

his  aid, 
All  merchant-like,  to  father's  courts  and  ginneth  ^ 

to  persuade 
That  he  had  precious  jewels  brought,**  which  in 

his  ship  did  lie. 
Whereof  he  will'd  me  take  my  choice,  if  case  I 

would  them  buy ; 


*  Mck'd]  See  note  U  p-  &05,  s«c.  ool. 
t  Atf^l  i.  e.  huge. 

X  bnUt  of  fame]  See  note  *,  p.  filO,  sec.  col. 
(  detract]  i.  e.  dnw  fh>m  each  other,  pull  asunder. 
I  the  King  of  Sorvay]  I  e.  ThraaelliiB. 
%  ffinrutk]   L  e.  (as  perhaps  I  need  hardly  obeenre) 
beginneth. 
••  ffnuifht]  The  4io.  ** bought" 


Then  I,  mistrusting  no  deceit,  with  handmsida 

one  or  two. 
With  this  deceitful  merchant  then  unto  the  ship 

did  go. 
No  sooner  were  wo  tmder  hatch  but  up  they 

hois'd  their  sail. 
And,  having  then  to  serve  th^  turn  a  merry 

western  gale, 
We  were  lash'd  out  from  the  haven,  lo,  a  dosen 

leagues  and  more, 
When  still  I  thought  the  bark  had  been  at 

anchor  by  the  shore. 
But  being  brought  by  Norway  here,  not  long  in 

court  I  was. 
But  that  to  get  from  thenoe  away  I  brought  this 

feat  to  pass ; 
For  making  semblanoe  unto  him  as  though  I  did 

him  love, 
He  gave  me  liberty  or  aught  that  serv'd  for  my 

behove ; 
And  having  liberty,  I  wrought  by  such  a  secret 

alight,* 
That  in  this  tire  like  to  a  page  I  scap'd  away  by 

night. 
But,  ah,  I  fear  that  by  pursuit  he  will  me  over- 
take ! 
Well, 
Here  entereth  one  to  whom  some  suit  for  service 

I  will  make. 

SttterConn. 

Cor,  Oo'sf  bones,  turn  in  that  sheep  there,  an 
you  be  good  fellows  1 — Jeeu,  how  cham^ 
beray'd  !  § 

Chaveli  a  cur  here,  an  a  were  my  vellow,  cha^ 
must  him  conswade; 

And  yet  an  cha  should  kiss,  look  you,  of  the  arae, 
cha  must  run  myself  an  chill,** 

An  eha  should  entreat  him  with  my  cap  in  my 
hand,  ha  wadff  stand  still. 

But  'tis  a  world  ^{  to  see  what  merry  lives  we 
shepherds  lead  : 

Why,  we're  gentlemen  an  we  get  once  a  thorn- 
bush  over  our  head ; 


*  dighi]  1.  e.  artifice,  contrivance, 
t  Oo'i]  1.  e.  Ood'a. 
t  eham]  i.  e.  I  am. 

I  beray*d]  i.  e.  befouled, 
ii  Chave]  L  e.  I  have. 

IT  eha]  i.  e.  I. 
•♦  chill]  I.  e.  I  will. 

i\  ha  vad]  i.  0.  he  would.    (Tn  my  fonner  edition  I 
queried  "  Aa  trad  not "  T — very  improperly.) 

II  a  wnid]  i.  e.  a  matter  of  wonder  or  admiration. 

L  L  S 
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We  may  ileep  with  our  vaees  against  the  zon,  an 

were  hogs. 
Bathe  ourselves,  stretch  out  our  legs,  an't  were  a 

kennel  of  dogs ; 
And  then  at  night,  when  maids  oome  to  milking, 

the  games  beg^  : 
But  I  may  zay  to  you,  my  neighbour  Hodge's* 

maid  had  a  clap, — well,  let  them  laugh 

that  win ! 
Chave  but  one  daughter,  but  chouldf  not  Tor 

▼orty  pence  she  were  zo  sped ; 
Cha  may  zay  to  you,  she  looks  every  night  to  go 

to  bed: 
But  'tis  no  matter,  the  whores  be  so  whiskish 

when  they're  under  a  bush, 
That  they're  never  satisfied  till  their  bellies  be 

flush. 
Well,  cha  must  abroad  about  my  flocks,  lest  the 

fengeance  wolves  catch  a  lamb, 
Yor,  by  my  cursen^  zoul,  they'll  steal  an  cha 

stand  by ;  §  they're  not  averd  of  the  dam. 
Nero.  [a«u2e.]  Well, 
To  scape  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  of  this  same 

shepherd  here, 
Suspicion  wholly  to  avoid,  for  service  Fll  in- 
quire.— 
Well  met,  good  father :  for  your  use  a  servant 

do  you  lack  ? 
Cor.  What,  you  will  not  flout  an  old  man,  you 

courtnold  |1  Jack  ? 
Nero,  No,  truly,  father,  I  flout  you  not;  what 

I  ask,  I  would  have. 
Cor,  Qo's  bones,  thee  leest :  H  serve  a  shep- 
herd an  be  zo  brave  1  *♦ 
You  courtnoU  crackropes,  would  be  hang'd  I  you 

do  nothing  now  and  then 
But  come  up  and  down  the  country,  thus  to  flout 

poor  men. 
Go  to,  goodman  boy;  cliave  no  zervice  vor  no 

zuch  flouting  Jacks  as  you  be. 
Nero.  Father,  I  think  as  I  speak;  upon  my 

faith  and  troth,  believe  me  ; 
I  will  willingly  serve  you,  if  in  case  you  will  take 

me. 
Cor,  Dost  not  mock  ? 
JVcro.  No,  truly,  father. 


*  Hodff^t]  The  4to.  hero  "  Hogs,"  but  afterwards 
"Bodffu." 

t  chould]  1.  e.  I  wotild. 

t  curKn]  i.e.  chriatened. 

t  ttand  6y]  Qj.  *'  Hand  not  5y  "  ? 

H  eourtnold]  i.  e.  courtier-like :  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  Bubs.  eourtnoU  ia  uncertain. 

%  thee  Ueai]  i.  e.  thou  liest.— The  4ta  "  they  leat." 

**  brave]  L  e.  finely  dreaeed. 


Cor.  Then  oome  with  me  ;  by  Go's  boDee»  <^ 

never  vorsake  thee. 
Whow,  bones  of  my  zonl,  thou'lt  be  the  \jn\i< 

shepherd's  boy  in  our  town ; 
Thous  go  to  church  in  tliin  coat  berore  Usidge  i 

Sunday  in  her  grey  gown  2 
Good  Lordy  how  our  chureh*wardena  will  look 

upon  thee  !  bones  of  God,  seest. 
There  will  be  more  looking  at  thee  than  <na  Sir 

John  the  parish-priest ; 
Why,  every  body  will  ask  whose  boy  tbou'rt;  la 

cha  can  tell  thee  this  by  the  way, 
Thou  shalt  have  all  the  varest  wenches  of  onr 

town  in  the  vields  vor  to  play ; 
There's  neighbour    Nichol'e  dangLter,  a  jollj 

smug  whore  with  vat  cheeks;, 
And  neighbour  Hodge's  maid — ^meddle  not  with 

her,  she  hath  eaten  set  leeks, — 
But  there's  Frumpton's  wench    in    the   tk» 

sack,*  it  will  do  thee  good  to  see 
What  canvosing  is  at  the  milking-time  betweco 

her  and  me ; 
And  those  wenches  will  love  thee  bonomaUrl-  io 

every  place. 
But  do  not  vail  in  with  them  in  any  kind  of  csw. 
NtTo.  Tush,  you  shall  not  need  to  fear  me:  1 

can  be  meny  with  measure  as  well  as  they. 
Cor.   Well,  then,  come  follow  after  me,  and 

home  chill  lead  thee  the  way.  [£^ 

Nero.  Alas,  poor  simple  shepherd!   by  thii 

princes  may  see 
That)  like  man,  like  talk,  in  evety  degree.  [£^^ 

JBnUr  TmuHnxTTB  and  tvo  Ixnda. 

Thra.   My  lords,  pursue    her   speedily,  ib« 

cannot  far  be  gone ; 
And,  Io,  himself  to  seek  her  out,  your  king  ^ 

will  be  one. 
Ah  fraudulent  dame,  how  hath  she  gloz'd  kom 

me  to  get  away  ! 
With  sugred  words  how  hath  she  fed  my  9ea» 

night  and  day ! 
Professing  love  with  outward  showB^  and  in- 
wardly her  heart  < 
To  practise  such  a  deep  deceit^  whereby  ebe 

might  depart 
From  out  my  court  bo  suddenly,  when  I  ^^ 

wholly  judge 
She  lov'd  me  most  entirely  and  not  against  m^ 

grudge,  / 

I 
•  tack]  1.  e.  a  sort  of  loose  upper-drew.— The  *to. 
"scake." 
t  boiutmably]  i.  e.  abominably,  ezoessiTely.  | 
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She  made  such  signs  by  outward  shows  I  I  blame 

not  wit  and  policy, 
But  here  I  may  exclaim  and  say,  "Fie,  fie,  on 

women's  subtilty ! " 
Well,  well,  my  lords,  no  time  delay,  pursue  her 

with  all  speedy 
And  I  this  forest  will  seek  out  myself,  as  is 

decreed, 
With  aid  of  such  as  are  behind  and  will  oome 

unto  me. 
BoUi  Lord*,  We  shall  not  slack  what  here  in 

charge  to  us  is  given  by  thee.        [ExeunL 
Thra.  Ah  subtle  Ncronis,  how  hast  thou  me 

TexM! 
Through  thy  crafty  dealings  how  am  I  perplezdd ! 
Did  ever  any  win  a  dame  and  lose  her  in  such 

sorti 
The  maladies  are  marvellous  the  which  I  do 

support 
Through    her   deceit;    but    forth    I    will   my 

company  to  meet : 
If  ever  she  be  caught  agedn,  I  will  her  so  entreat* 
That  others  all  shall  warning  take  by  such  a 

subtle  dame. 
How  that  a  prince  for  to  delude  such  engines 

they  do  frame. 

Bnler  CLToiioiir. 

Clyo,  Nay,  traitor,  stay,  and  take  with  thee 
that  mortal  blow  or  stroke 
The  which  shall  cause  thy  wretched  corpse  this 

life  for  to  revoke :+ 
It  joyeth  me  at  the  heart  that  I  have  met  thee  in 
this  place. 
Thra,   What»  varlet,  dar'st  thou  be  so  bold 
with  words  in  such  a  case 
For  to  upbraid  thy  lord  and  king  1  what  art  thou, 
soon  declare. 
Clyo,  My  lord  and  king  I  thee  defy  ;X  and  in 
despite  I  dare 
Thee  for  to  say,  thou  art  no  prince,  for  thou  a 

traitor  art; 
And  what  reward  is  due  therefore,  to  thee  I 
shall  impart. 
ITira.  Thou  braggest  all  too  boldly  still :  what 

hight  §  thy  name,  express. 
(^yo.  What  hight  my  name  thou  shalt  not 
know,  ne|l  will  I  it  coufess ; 

*  tntreai]  t  e.  treat, 
t  recoht]  L  e.  renounco. 

t  My  lord  and  king  I  thee  defy]  i.  e.  I  reject  you  for  my 
lord  and  kiug. 
f  hight]  L  e.  ill  called. 
I  n«]  i.  e.  nor. 


But  for  that  thou  my  lady  stol'st  from  father's 

court  away, 
m  sure  revenge  that  traitorous  fact  upon  thy 

flesh  this  day, 
Since  I  have  met  so  luckily  with  thee  here  all 

alone. 
Although,  as  I  do  understand,  firom  thee  she  now 

is  gone ; 
Tet  therefore  do  de&nd  thyself,  for  here  I  thee 

Thrci.  Alas,  poor  boy,  thinkest  thou  against 
me  to  prevail  ? 

They  fight,  and  TBHABOAjn/aUs. 

27ira,  Ah  heavens,  Thrasellus  he  is  slain! — 

Te  gods^  his  ghost  receive  1  [Dies. 

Clyo.  Now  hast  thou  justice  for  thy  fact,  as 

thy  desert  doth  crave. 
But,  ah,  alas,  poor  Clyomon,  though  thou  thy  foe 

hast  slain. 
Such  grievous  wounds  thou  hast  receiv'd  as  do 

increase  thy  pain : 
Unless  I  have  some  speedy  help»  my  life  must 

needly*  waste. 
And  then,  as  well  as  traitor  false,  my  corpse  of 

death  shall  taste. 
Ah  my  Neronis,  where  art  thou  1  ah,  where  art 

thou  become  1 
For  thy  sweet  sake  thy  knight  shall  here  receive 

his  vital  doom : 
Lo,  here,  all  gor^d  in  blood,  thy  faithful  knight 

doth  lie  t 
For  thee,  ah  faithful  dame,  thy  knight  for  lack 

of  help  shall  die ! 
For  thee,  ah,  here  thy  Clyomon  his  mortal  stroke 

hath  ta'en ! 
Fur  thee,  ah,  these  same  hands  of  his  the  Norway 

King  have  slain  I 
Ah,    bleeding    wounds   from    longer    talk    my 

foltringt  tongue  do  stay. 
And,  if  I  have  not  speedy  help,  my  life  doth 

waste  away  1 

Alter  GoBor  and  hit  dog. 

Cor.   A  plague  on  thee  for  a  cur  I    a  ha  t 
driven  my  §  sheep  above  from  the  flock : 
Ah  thief,  art  not  aaham'dl  111  beat  thee  like  a 
stock; 

*  neeJly]  i.  e.  oeceeaarily. 

f  /oUring]  L  e.  fEdtering. 

t  a  ha]  Is  evidently  xieed  hero  in  the  aense  of  "  thou 
hast."— For  explauationa  of  some  of  the  other  words  in 
thia  speech,  see  ante,  pp.  515,  510. 

«  my]  The4to.  "me.* 
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And  eba  been  ft-zeeking  here  aboTe  toot  miles 

and  more : 
But  chill  tell  jon  what,  chave  the  bravest  lad  of 

Jack  the  couiinoll  thai  ever  was  seen 

before. 
Ahy  the  whorecop*  Is  plagnfly  well  lor'd  in  onr 

town  t 
An  yon  had  zeen  [him]  go  to  ehnrch  beTore 

Madge  my  wife  in  her  holiday  gown. 
Ton  would  have  bless'd  yonrzelves  Vave  seen  it : 

she  went  eren  cheek  by  jowl 
li^th  onr  head-oontrom's  t  wife^  brother  to  my 

neighbour  Kichol ; 
Ton  know  ha  dwells  by  Master  Justice  over  the 

water  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
Cham  zure  yon  know  it^  between  my  neighbour 

Fllcher*s  Tann-house  and  the  wind-milL 
But  an  you  did  zee  how  Joan  Jenkin  and  Gillian 

Oeflfrey  lore  my  boy  Jack, — 
Why,  it  is  maryellation  to   see;  Joan  did  so 

baste  Qillian's  back, 
That,  by  Oo's  bones,  I  laugh'd  till  cha  be-pin'd 

myzelf  when  cha  saw  it : 
All  the  maids  in  town  vail  out  for  my  boy,  but 

an  the  young  men  know  it, 
T.ieyll  be  zo  jealisom  over  them,  that  cham  in 

doubt 
Ich  shall  not  keep  Jack  my  boy  till  seven  years 

go  about. 
Well,  cham  ne*er  the  near^  vor  my  sheep,  chave 

sought  it  this  your  mile ; 
But  chill  home  and  send  Jack  foorth  to  seek  it 

another  while. 
Bnt,  bones  of  Qod,  man,  stay !   Jesu,  whather 

wilt  ?  wha,  what  mean'st  lie  here  1 
Clyo,  Ah,  good  father,  help  me  I 
Cor,   Nay,  who  there,  §  by  your  leave  1  chill 

not  come  near. — 
What)  another  ?  bones  of  me,  he  is  either  kill'd 

or  dead ! — 
Nay,  varewell :   vorty  pence,||  ye're  a  knave  ! — 

Go's  death,  'a  doth  bleed ! 
Clyo*  I  bleed,  indeed,  father ;  so  grievous  my 

wounds  be, 
That  if  I  have  not  speedy  help,  long  life  is  not 

in  me. 


4-  controm»\  i.o.  perhapA,  comptor**,  couutor's— (auditor 
of  sonae  sort). 
X  fufer  the  near]  1.  e.  never' the  nearer. 

I  y>ho  there]  I.  e.  bo  there, — stop  there. 

II  vorty  pence]  i.  e.  1  will  lay  forty  pence :  see  Bteevena'a 
nnte  OQ  the  words,  "  forty  ponoe,  no/'  iu  Shakespeare's 
Uenry  VIIL  act  iL  ic.  8. 


CW.  Why,  what  art  ihoa?   or  bow  daac'J 

thon  earnest  in  thia  caae  } 
Clyo.  Ah  father,  that  dead  oor^m  which  tLr; 

seest  there  in  place. 
He  was  a  knight  and  mine  anesny  whom  here  I 

have  slain. 
And  I  a  gentleman  whom  he  hath  wounded  «it& 

marvellous  pain. 
Now  thon  knowest  the  truth,  good  lather,  slot 

some  coortesy 
To  stop  my  bleeding  wonndj^  thai  I  may  fiad 

some  remedy 
My  life  to  preserve,  if  possible  I  may. 

Cor.  Well,  hear  you,  gentleman,  chonld  luTt 

yon  know  this  by  the  way, 
Cham  but  vather  Gorin  the  shepherd,  cham  oo 

soringer*  I; 
But  chill  do  what  cha  can  vor  you,  cha  were  lotli 

to  see  you  dieu 
Lo,  how  zay  you  by  this  T  have  (dia  done  you  s&7 

easeTf 
C7yoi  Father,  thy  willingnesB  of  «  ccrtsiotr 

doth  me  much  please. 
But^  good  father,  lend  me  thy  helping  hand  once 

again. 
To  bury  this  same  knight  whom  here  I  have  sisio : 
Although  he  was  to  me  a  most  deadly  enemjt 
Tet    to    leave  his  body  unburied  were  greai 

cruelty. 
Cor.  Bones  of  God,  man,  our  prieet  dweDi  too 

fiir  away. 
Cly(k  Well,  then,  for  want  of  a  priest,  tb« 

priest's  part  I  will  play : 
Therefore,  father,  help    me    to    lay   his   bodj 

aright, 
For  I  will  bestow  a  hearse  of  ^  him  because  he  w« 

a  knight. 
If  thou  wilt  go  to  a  cottage  hereby  and  fetcfi 

such  things  as  I  lack. 
Cor,  That  chill,  gentleman,  and  by  and  b/ 

return  back.  [KiiL 

Clyo,  But,  Clyomon,  pluck  np  thy  heart  with 

courage  once  again ; 
And  I  will  set  o*er  his  dead  oorso,  in  sign  of 

victory  [plain]. 
My  golden  shield,  and  sword  but  with  the  point 

hanging  down. 
As  one  conquered  §  and  lost  his  renown. 


•  twinger]  i.  e.  BUi^on. 

i  have  cha  dUy/ie  you  any  earn  /]  The  4to.  has  no  st^' 
direction  here.  Most  probably  we  are  to  suppoav  Va^ 
Corin  binds  up  the  wounds  of  GSyomoo. 

X  of]  i.  e.  on. 

%  JiOM  eonqiur'dt  &c.]  Some  mutilation  hero. 
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Writing  likewise  thereupon,  tbftt  all  passengers 

may  see,  [by  me. 

That  the  false  King  of  Norway  here  lieth  slam 

JU-tnter  CoRfK  mth  a  hear»e.* 

Cor.  liOf  gentleman,  cha  brought  zach  things 

as  are  requisite  for  the  zame. 
C(t/o.  Thoni  good  father,  help  me  ihe  hearse 

for  to  frame. 
Cor,  Thatt  cball,  gentleman,  in  the  best  order 

that  oha  may. 
O,  that  our  parish-priest  were  here  I  that  you 

might  hear  hhn  say ;  % 
\or,  by  Oo's^bones,  an  there  be  any  noise  in  the 

chureh,  in  the  midst  of  his  prayers  he'll 

swear: 
Ah,  he  loves  hunting  a-life  f  §  would  to  God  you 

were  acquainted  with  him  a  while  1 
And  as  vor  a  woman,— ^ell,  chill  zay  nothing, 

but  cha  know  whom  he  did  beguile. 
Clifo,  Well,  father  Corin,  let  that  pass,  we  have 

nothing  to  do  withal : 
And  now  that  this  is  done,  come,  reward  thy 

pain  I  shall ; 
There  is  part  of  a  recompense  thy  good-will  to 

requite.  [Gives  money. 

Car.  By  my  troth,  cha  thank  you,  cham  bound 

to  pray  vor  you  day  and  night : 
And  now  chill  even  home,  and  send  Jack  my  boy 

this  sheep  to  seek  out. 
(7/yo.  Toll  me,  father,  ere  thou  goest,  didst 

thou  not  see  a  lady  wandering  here  about  f 
Car.  A  lady  \  no,  good  vaith,  gentleman,  cha 

zaw  none,  cha  tell  you  plain. 
C7yo.  Well,  then,  farewell,  father ;  gramercies 

for  thy  pain.  [Ejcit  Corin. 

Ah  Neronis,  where  thou  art  or  where  thou  dost 

abide. 
Thy  Clyomon  to  seek  thee  out  shall  rest  xk>  time 

nor  tide  I 
Thy  foe  here  licth  slain  on  £^und,  and  living 

is  thy  fHend,  [an  end. 

Wliose  travel  till  he  see  thy  face  shall  never  have 
My  ensign  here  I  leave  behind ;  these  verses  writ 

shall  yield 
A  true  report  of  traitor  slain  by  the  Knight  of 

the  Qoldeu  Shield ; 


•  a  henrtf]  i.  e.,  a^  0>rin  liimsclf  tells  iw,  "  pnch  things 
tui  are  roqiusito  for  tlio  mmo»" — materials  to  form  some 
bort  of  oionument  over  the  dead  b<xly. 

f  G>r.  r/MS/J  The  4to.  *'  Chat,"  omitting  ibe  profiz  to 
tblm  siieech. 

t  hear  Mm  My]  After  those  woida  a  line  is  evidently 
WAUting. 

I  a-l\/k]  L  e.  as  bis  life,  exceedingly. 


And,  as  unknown  to  any  wight,  to  travel  I 

betake, 
Until  I  may  her  find  whose  sight  my  heart  may 

jojfal  make.  [Exit. 

Fnier  Subtlc  Sum  tery  brate.* 

S.  Shifts  Jesu,  what  a  gazing  do  you  make  at 

me  to  see  me  in  a  gown  ! 
Do  you  not  know,  afVer  travel  men  being  in  court 

or  in  town. 
And  specially  such  as  are  of  any  reputation,  they 

must  use  this  guise. 
Which  signifieth  a  fool  to  be  sage,  grave,  and  of 

counsel  wise ) 
But  where  are  we,  think  you  now,  that  Shift  is  so 

brave? 
Xot  running  to  seek  the  Knight  of  the  Qoldcn 

Shield ;  another  office  I  have ; 
For  coming  here  to  the  court  of  Strange  Marshes 

so  nam'd, 
Where  King  Alexander  in  bis  own  person  lies^ 

that  prince  mightily  fam'd, 
Between  Mustantiua  brother  to  the  late  king 

deeeas'd. 
And  the  queen,  through  Kmg  Alexander,  a  strife 

was  appeas'd. 
But  how  or  which  way  I  think  you  do  not  know: 
Well,  then,  give  ear  to  my  tale,  and  the  truth  I 

will  show. 
The  old  king  being  dead  through  sorrow  for 

Neronis, 
Whom  we  da  hear  lover  to  the  Knight  of  the 

Golden  Shield  is, 
The  queen,  being  with  child,  the  sceptre  askM  to 

sway. 
But  Mustantiua  the  king's  brother  he  did  it 

denay,t 
Whereof  great  contention    grew    amongst  the 

nobles  on  either  side ; 
But  being  by  them  agreed  the  judgment  to  abide 
Of  King  Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  then  was 

coming  hither. 
At  his -arrival  to  the  court  they  all  were  call'd 

togither :  % 
The  matter  being  heard,  this  sentence  was  given,  $ 
That  either  party  should  have  a  champion  to 

combat  them  between, 
That  which  champion  were  overcome,  the  other 

should  sway, 
And  to  be  foughten  after  that  time  the  sixteen 
day. 

•  brart]  i.  o.  finely  dressed.  f  dtnay]  i.  o.  deny. 

X  topithfr]  So  written  for  the  rhyme. 

I  ffivai]  To  be  pronotiueod  "gi'en  "  for  the  rhyme. 
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Noir,  my  master  Clamydet  coming  hither,  for 

Mustantiiia  will  he  be ; 
I    But  upon  the  queen's  side  to  yenture  none  can 
I  we  see^ 

I    And  yet  she  maketh  proclamation  through  eveiy 

land 
To  give  great  gifts  to  any  that  wUl  take  the 

combat  in  hand. 
Well,  within  ten  days  is  the  time,  and  King 

Alexander  he 
Stayeth  till  the  day  appointed  the  trial  to  see ; 
And  if  none  come*  at  the  day  for  the  queen  to 

fight. 
Then,  without  trayail  to  my  master,  Mustantius 

hath  his  right. 
But  to  see  all  things  in  a  readiness  against  th' 

appointed  day, 
Like  a  shifting  knave,  for  advantage  to  court  HI 

take  my  way.  IEjcU. 

BnUr  Naaoirxs  ditffHiaed  <u  a  Aiphtr^i  bofjf, 

Nero,  The  painful  paths,  the  weary  ways,  the 

travails  and  ill  fore. 
That  simple  feat  to  princess  8eem[s]  in  practice 

very  rare, 
As  I,  poor  dame,  whose  pensive  heart  no  pleasure 

can  delight 
Since  that  my  state  so  cruelly  fell  Fortune  holds 

in  spite. 
Ah  poor  Neronisy  in  thy  hand  is  thisf  a  seemly 

show. 
Who  shouldst  in  court  thy  lute  supply  where 

pleasures  erst  did  flow? 
Is  this  an  instrument  for  thee,  to  guide  a  shep- 
herd's flock, 
That  art  a  princess  by  thy  birth  and  bom  of 

noble  stock  1 
May  mind  from  mourning  more  refrain,  to  think 

on  former  state  ? 
May  heart  from  sighing  eke  abstain,  to  see  this 

simple  rate  f 
May  eyes  from  down-distilling  tears,  when  thus 

alone  %  I  am, 
Resistanoe  make,  but  must  they  not  through 

ceaseless  sorrows  frame 
A  river}  of  diatill&d  drops  for  to  bedew  my  face? 
Ah  heavens,  when  you  're  reveng'd  enough,  then 

look  upon  my  case  ! 


♦  coiiw]  The  4to.  "came." 
t  (Am]  i.  e.  her  crook, 
t  atone]  The4to.  ''aloue." 

(  A  river,  dco.]  The  4to.  has  *'  A  Biutr  aS  bedewed  dro/ur, 
/or  (e  distill  my /ace/" 


For  till  I  hear  some  new^  sla^b  upon  my  kTcg 

knight^ 
I  dare  not  leave  thia  loathsome  life  for  for  U 

greater  spite : 
And  now,  as  did  my  master  will,  «*  aheep  titft  4 

astray 
I  must  go  seek  her  out  again  by  wild  and  weiry 

way. — 
Ah  woful  sight  I  what  is,  alai^  with  these  mbc 

eyes  beheld  t 
That  to  my  loving  knight  beloiig*d  I  view  t^ 

golden  shield. 
Ah  heavens,  this  hearBO  doth  signify  my  kni^tt 

is  slaini 
Ah  death,  no  longer  do  delay,  bat  rid  the  lites  <^ 

twain  I 
Hearty  hand,  and  every  senae^  prepare^  unto  tb« 

hearse  draw  nigh. 
And  thereupon  submit  yourBelves ;  disdftio  do6 

for  to  die 
With  him  that  was  your  mistreoi^  joy,  her  liSs 

and  death  like  case; 
And  well  I  know  in  seeking  me  he  did  bii  wA 

embrace; 
That  cruel  wretch,  that  Norway  King^  this  cont'd 

deed  hath  done : 
But   now  to  cut   that   lingering   thread  tiiit 

Lachis  X  loi^S  ^^^  spun. 
The  sword  of  this  my  loving  knight^  behoH  i 

here  do  take, 
Of  this  my  woful  corpse,  alas,  a  final  end  to 

make! 
Tet,6re  I  strike  that  deadly  stroke  that  ahslloT 

life  deprave,§ 
Ye  Muses,  aid  me  to  the  gods  for  mercy  fin^  ^ 

crave  1  [5«v»i<^» 

Well,  now,  you  heavens,  receive  my  ghost!  mj 

corpse  I  leave  behind. 
To  be  endos'd  with  his  in  earth  by  those  tl>*t 

shall  it  find. 

FBOVmSNGB  dMttat^Mm 

Pr(tp.  SUy,  stay  thy  stroke,  thou  woful  dMoe: 
what  wilt  thou  thus  despair  t 
Behold,  to  letl!  thia  wilful  &ot,  I,  Frovidene^* 
prepare** 

•a]The4to.  "aa." 

t  my  knight}  Qy.  '*  my  loving  tni^  "  t 

t  lac?iis]  I  e.  Lachesie*— contracted,  itappear^  for  tb« 
sake  of  the  meaauro. 

I  depraw]  i.  e.  deprive^  take  away:  as  before  ti^ 
afterwards. 

|]  Sings  here]  See  note  **,  p.  190,  first  ooL 

^  let]  i.  e.  hinder. 

«•  prepare]  See  note  f,  p.  606,  tec.  ooL 
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To  thee  from  Boat  of  mighty  Jove.    Look  here- 
upon again ; 
Read  that,  if  case  thou  caoat  it  read,  and  see  if 

he  be  slain 
Whom  thou  dost  love. 

Nero,  [after  reading  the  verses  on  the  hearse.]  Ah 
heavena  abdVe, 
All  laud  and  praise  and  honour  due  to  you  I  here 

do  render. 
That  wotdd  vouchsafe  your  handmaid  here  in 

woful  state  to  tender ! 
But  by  these  same*  verses  do  I  find  my  faithful 

knight  doth  live, 
Whose  hand  unto  my  deadly  foe  the  mortal 

stroke  did  give, 
Whose  cursdd  carcass,  lo,  it  is  which  here  on 

ground  doth  lie : 
Ah,  honour  due  for  this  I  yield  to  mighty  Jove 
on  high  I 
Prov,  Well, 
Let  desperation  die  in  thee:  I  may  not  here 

remain. 

But  be    assured  that    thou  shalt  erelong  thy 

knight  attain.  [Ascends, 

Nero.  And  for  their  providence  divine  the 

gods  above  I'll  praise. 

And  show  their  works  so  wonderful  unto  their 

laud  always. 
Well, 
Sith  that  the  gods  by  providence  have  siguMf 

unto  me 
Such  comfort  sweet  in  my  distress,  my  knight 

again  to  see, 
Farewell  all  feeding  shepherd's  flocks,  unseemly 

for  my  state ; 
To  seek  my  love  I  will  set  forth  in  hope  of 

friendly  fate : 
But  first  to  shepherd's  house  I  will,  my  page's 

tire  to  take. 
And  afterwards  depart  from  thence  my  journey 
for  to  makew  [ExU. 

Siiter  Cltomok. 

Clyo,  Long  have  I  sought,  but  all  in  vain,  for 

neither  far  nor  near 
Of  my  Neronis,  woful  dame,  by  no  means  oan  I 

hear. 
Did  ever  fortune  violate  two  lovers  in  such  sort  1 
The  griefs,  ah,  are  intolerable  the  which  I  do 

support 


'  tame]  Qy.  an  Interpolation? 
f  tiffnid]  L  e.  assigned. 


For  want  of  her  1  but  hope  somewhat  revives  my 

pensive  heart, 
And  doth  to  me  some  sudden  cause  of  comfort 

now  impart 
Through  news  I  hear,  as  I  abroad  in  weary 

travel  went; 
How  that   the    queen    her   mother    hath   her 

proclamations  aent 
Through  every  land,  to  get  a  knight  to  combat 

on  her  side, 
Against  Mustantiua  duke  and  lord  to  have  a 

matter  tried ; 
And   now   the    day    ia    very    nigh,    aa    I    do 

understand : 
In  hope  to  meet  my  lady  there  I  will  into  that 

land. 
And  for  her  mother  undertake  the  combat  for  to 

try, 
Yea,  though  the  other  Hector  were,  I  would  him 

not  deny. 
Whatsoever  he  be  :  but,  ere  I  go,  a  golden  shield 

111  have; 
Although  unknown,  I  will  come  in  aa  doth  my 

knighthood  crave ; 
But  cover'd  will  I  keep  my  ahield,  becauae  I'll 

not  be  known, 
If  case  my  lady  be  in  place,  till  I  have  prowess 

ahown. 
Well, 
To  have  my  ahield  in  readiness,  I  will  no  time 

delay. 
And  then  to  combat  for  the  queen  I  straight  will 

take  my  way.  [Exii, 

BnUr  Nebonis  dUffuised  atapoffe, 

Nero,  Ah  weary  paces  that  I  walk  with  steps 

unsteady  still  t 
Of  all  the  gripes  of  grisly  grieia  Neronia  hath  her 

fiU: 
And  yet  amida  theae  miaeriea  which  were  my 

first  miahaps. 
By  bruit*  I  hear  auoh  newa,  alaa,  aa  more  and 

more  enwrapa 
My  wretched  corpse  with  thousand  woes  more 

than  I  may  support ; 
So  that  I  am  to  be  oompai'd  unto  the  acalM 

fort, 
Which  doth,  ao  long  as  men  and  might  and 

sustenance  prevail, 
Qive  to  the  enemy  f  repulse  that  cometh  to 

assail. 


•  bruit]  t  e.  report. 

t  enemy]  The  4to.  "  enemies." 
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But  when  awiatance  gina  to  fail,  and  atrength  of 

foea  iDcreaae, 
They  forcM  are  through  battering  blowa  the 

aame  for  to  release : 
So  likewise  I,  bo  long  aa  hope  my  comfort  did 

remain. 
The  grisly  griefa  that  me  aaaail'd  I  did  repulse 

again, 
But  now  that  hope  begins  to  fail,  and  griefs  anew 

do  rise, 
I  must  of  force  yield  up  the  fort,  I  can  no  way 

devise  [corse 

To  keep  the  aame ;  the  fort  I  mean  it  is  the  weary 
Which  sorrows  daUy  do  aasail  and  siege  without 

remorse.* 
And  now,  to  make  my  griefs  the  more,  report, 

alas,  hath  told 
How  that  my  fiftther'a  agM  bones  are  shrinM  up 

in  mould, 
Since  Norway  King  did  me  betray,  and  that  my 

mother  she 
Through  Duke  Mustantius  uncle  mine  in  great 

distress  to  be 
For  swaying  of  the  sceptre  there :  what  should  I 

herein  say] 
Now  that  I  cannot  find  my  knight,  I  would  at 

combat-day 
Be  gladly  there,  if  case  I  could  with  some  good 

master  meet, 
That  as  his  page  in  these  affairs  would  seem  me 

to  entreat  + : — 
And  in  good  time  here  cometh  one ;  he  seems  a 

knight  to  be ; 
I'll  proffer  service,  if  in  case  he  will  accept  of  me. 

Bnttr  Cltomon  vUh  hU  thield  covertJ,  strangely  dlnguUtd. 

Clyo.  AVell,  now,  as  one  unknown,  I  will  go 

combat  for  the  queen  : 
Who  can  bewray  me  since  my  shield  ia  not  for  to 

be  seen? 
But  stay,  who  do  I  here  espy?  of  truth,  a  proper ij: 

boy: 
If  case  he  do  a  master  lack,  he  shall  sustain  no 

noy,§ 
For  why  ||  in  these  affairs  he  may  stand  me  in 

passing  steed.^ 
Nero,  [aside.]  Well, 
I  see  to  pass  upon  my  way  this  gentloman^s  de- 

creed : 

•  remome]  i.  e.  pity. 

\  mtrtat]  i.  e.  treat,  entertain. 

}  proptr]  i.  e.  handaomo. 

I  n/>y]  i.  0.  annoy,  hurt,  harm. 

II  For  ithy\  i.  e.  Because. 

^  tieed]  60  written  for  the  rhyme. 


To  him  I  will  snbmit  myaelf  in  aerriee  for  K  y. 
If  case  he  can  his  £uicy  frame  to  like  bo  vti.  : 

me. — • 
Well  met,  air  knight,  npon  your  way. 

C/yo.  Hy  boy,  gramereies ;  but  to  me  nj 
Into  what  coantry  is  thy  Joomej  digfat  ^  * 
Nero.  Towards  the  Strange  If  aiiihe[«],eftr.l 

air  knight 
Clyo,  And  thither  am  I  going ;  high  Jort » 

my  guide  I 
Nero.  Would  gods  I  ^irepe  worthy  to  be  jcr 

page  by  your  aide  f 
Clyo.  lij  page,  my  boy  I    why,  what  is  ir 

name  ?  that  let  me  hear. 
Nero.  Sir  knight^  by  name  I  am  eallM  C<s.j 

d'acier. 
Clyo.   Ccdur-d*acier  1    what.   Heart    of  »«: 
now,  certis,f  my  bojr, 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  do  entertain  tiiee  v;*^ 

joy  ; 

And  to  the  Strange  Karahea  am  I  goiag.  tJf 

queen  to  defend : 
Come,  therefore,  for,  withoat  more  nying,  vhh 

me  thou  shalt  wend. 
Nero.  As  diligent  to  do  my  daty  aa  any  m  tH- 

land.  [Rgii  Ctrow^ 

Ah  Fortune,  how  favotirably  my  friend  doth  *i« 

stand  t 
For  thus,  no  man  knowing    mine   eaiaU  ctf 

degree. 
May  I  pass  safely  a  page  aa  yon  sesu  [^* 

Enter  Bat  AN  Bans-tot  wUk  tkt  Ikead  tfike  ttrpf^t. 
B.  Sansfoy,  Even  aa  the  owl  that  hid«i  1^ 

head  in  hollow  tree  till  night, 
And  dares  not,  while  SirPhoebua  ahines,  9ti^l' 

abroad  in  flight, 
So  likewise  I,  as  buzaard  bold,  while  ehwrM  ^1 

is  seen, 
Am  forc*d  with  owl  to  hide  myself  among*^  ^ 

ivy  green. 
And  dare:^  not  with  the  aillyi  snail  from  o^ 

show  my  bead, 
TUl  Vesper  I  behold  aloft  in  ekies  begia  to 

spread, 
And  then,  aa  owl  that  flies  abroad  when  other 

fowls  do  rest, 
I  creep  out  of  my  drowsy  den  when  Somn^^  * 

hath  supprest 

•  dvyhi]  i.e.  proinred. 
t  ce^-tifi]  i.e.  certainly. 
X  dart^  The  4to.  "  dans." 

\  tiUy]  i.  e.  simple,  harmlera.— Hen  the  4to  htf  ^ 
Biiellin^  •*  Bocno  " :  but  Tide  nolo  f ,  p.  M7,  eec  **^ 
li  Somnn*]  The  4 to.  "summous." 
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The  head  of  eveiy  valiant   heart ;  lo,  thus  I 

Bhroud  the  day. 
And  travel,  aa  the  owl,  by  night  upon  my  wished 

way  ; 
The  which  hath  made  more  tedious  my  journey 

by  half  part : 
But  blame  not  Bryan ;  blame,  alas,  his  cowardly 

caitifiTs  heart, 
Which  dares  not  show  itself  by  day  for  fear  of 

worthy  wights, 
For  none  can  travel  openly  t'  escape  the  ventu- 
rous knights, 
Unless  he  have  a  noble  mind  and  eke  a  valiant 

heart, 
The  which  I  will  not  brag  upon,  I  assure  you,  for 

my  part ; 
For  if  the  courage  were  in  me  the  which  in 

other  id, 
I  doubtless  had  enjoj'd  the  wight  whom  I  do  love 

ere  this. 
Well, 
I  have  not  long  to  travel  now,  to  Denmark  I  draw 

nigh, 
Bearing  Knight  Clamydes*  name,  yet  Biyan  Sans- 

foy  am  I; 
But  though  I  do  usurp  his  name  his  shield  or 

ensign  here, 
Yet  can  I  not  usurp  his  heart,  still  Bryan's  heart 

I  bear: 
Well, 
I  force  *  not  that ;  he's  safe  enough ;  and  Bryan, 

as  I  am, 
I  will  unto  the  court  whereasf  I  shall  enjoy  that 

dame.  [Exit. 

Enter  SmrrLS  Shift  as  a  vh  ifJUr.  X 

8.  Shift.  Room  there  for  a  reckoning  I   see,  I 

beseech  you,  if  they'll  stand  out  of  the  way  1 
Jesu,  Jesu,  why,  do  you  not  know  that  this  is  the 

day 
That  the  combat  most  pass  for  Mustantius  and 

the  queen  ? 
But  to  fight  upon  her  side  as  yot  no  champion  is 

seen; 
And  Duke  Mustantius  he  smiles  in  his  sleeve 

because  he  doth  see 
That  neither  for  love  nor  rewards  any  one  her 

champion  will  be : 


•  forct\  i.  0.  car©  for,  regju:^ 
t  whenai]  i.  e.  wbero. 

I  a  wAr/ff«rJ  L  a.  a  person  who  clears  the  way  for  a 
procesftion. 


An't  were  not  but  that  my  master  the  other 

champion  is. 
To  fight  for  the  queen  myself  I  surely  would  not 

miss. 
Alas,  good  ladyl  she  and  her  child  are  like  to 

lose  all  the  land 
Because  none  will  come  in  in  her  defence  for  to 

stand; 
For  where*  she  was  in  election,  if  any  champion 

had  come. 
To  rule  till  she  was   delivered  and  have  the 

prince's  room. 
Now  shall  Duke  Mustantius  be  sure  the  sceptre 

to  sway. 
If  that  none  do  come  in  to  fight  in  her  cause  this 

day; 
And  King  Alexander  all  this  while  hath  he  stay'd 

the  trial  to  see: 
Well,  here  they  come. — Room  there  for  the  king ! 

here's  such    thrusting    of  women  as  it 

grieveth  me. 

Enter  KiKO  Alexakdeb,  the  Queeit  of  the  Isle  of  Strange 
Marshft,  McsTANTius,  two  Lorda,  and  Clamtdks  cu  a 
champioH. 

Must,  0  Alexander,  lo,  behold,  before  thy  royal 
grace 
My  champion  here  at  pointed  day  I  do  present  in 
place. 
K.  Alex,  Well,  sir  duke,  In  your  defence  is  he 

content  to  be  1 
Clam,  Yea,  worthy  prince^  not  fearing  who 
encounter  shall  with  me ; 
Although  he  were  with  Hercules  of  equal  power 

and  might, 
Yet  in  the  cause  of  this  same  duke  I[M]  challenge 
him  the  fight. 
K.  A  lex,  I  like  your  courage  well,  sir  knight ; 

what  shall  we  call  your  name  1 
Clam,  Clamydes,  son  to  the  Suavian  King,  0 

prince,  so  hight  f  the  same. 
JST.  Alex.    Now  certainly  I  am    right   glad, 
Clamydes,  for  to  see 
Such  valiant  courage  to  remain  within  the  mind 

of  thee. — 
Well,  lady, 
According  to  the  order  ta'en  herein,  what  do  you 

say? 
Have  you  your  champion  in  like  case  now  ready 
at  the  day  ? 


•  *r/t«re]  1.  e.  whcrcoe. 
t  higkt\  1.  e.  is  called. 
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Queen  of  the  S.  M.  No,  nure,  O  king,  no  cham- 
pion I  have  for*  to  aid  my  cause. 

Unless  'twill  please  your  noble  grace  on  further 
day  to  pause ; 

For  I  have  sent  throughout  this  isle  and  every 
foreign  land. 

But  none  as  yet  hath  proffered  to  take  the  same 
in  hand. 
KAlex.  No? 

I  am  more  sorry  certainly  your  chance  to  see  so 

ill, 
But  day  deferrM  cannot  be  unless  Mustantius 

wU!, 
For  that  his  champion  ready  here  in  place  he 

doth  present ; 
And  whoso  missM  at  this  day  should  lose,  by 

full  consent 
Of  either  part^  the  title,  right,  and  sway  of  regal 

mace: 
To  this  was  your  conaentment  given  as  well  as 

his  in  place. 
And  therefore  without  his  assent  we    cannot 

defer  f  the  day. 
S,  Shift,  An't  shall  please  your  grace,  herein 

try  Mustontius  what  he  will  say. 
K,  Alex.  How  say  you,  Mustantius?  are  you 

content  the  day  to  defer  ? 
Must,  Tour  grace  will  not  will  me,  I  trust,  for 

then  from  law  you  err  ; 
And  having  not  her  champion  here  according  to 

decree, 
There  resteth  naught  for  her  to  lose,  the  crown 

belongs  to  me. 
S.  Shift,  Nay,  an't  shall    please  your  grace, 

rather  than  she  shall  it  lose, 
I  myself  wiU  be  her  champion  for  half  a  doasen 

blows. 
Miut.  Wilt  thou?  then  by  full  cong^t  to  the 

challenger  there  stands. 
&  Shift.  Nay,    soft  1      Of    sufferance   cometh 

ease;   though  I  cannot  rule  my  tongue, 

ril  rule  my  hands. 
Must,  Well,  noble   Alexander,  sith  that  she 

wants  her  champion  as  you  see, 
By  greement  of   your  royal  grace  the  crown 

belongs  to  n^e. 
K,  Alex,  Nay,  Mustantius,  she  ehall  have  law : 

wherefore  to  sound  begin. 
To  see  if  that  in  three  hours'  space  no  champion 

will  come  in. —  [Sound  keix  (n%ce. 


•  for]  An  interpolation? 

t  dtftr]  The  4to.  "  refexre : "  but  soe  ante  and  poH. 

X  cony^]  L  e.  leave,  pormiaBion.— The  4to.  "con^o.' 


Of  truth,  madam,  I  sorry  am  none  will  thy  caus* 

maintain.^ 
Well, 
According  to  the  law  of  arms,  yet,  trampet, 

sound  again. —  [Sound  secofui  Uswt, 


BnUtf  h6kind^*  Cltoxov  a*  to  eowixU,  and  Nutosris 

di^/WMd  at  a  page. 

What,  and  is  there  none  will  take  in  hand  to 

combat  for  the  queen  I 
8.  Shift  Faith,  I  think  it  must  be  I  must  do  th« 

deed,  for  none  yet  is  seen. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M.  0  king,  let  pity  plead  for 

me  here  in  your  gracious  sight. 
And  for  so  slender  cause  as  this  deprive  me  not 

of  right ! 
Consider  once  I  had  to  spouse  a  prince  of  worthy 

fame. 
Though  now  blind  Fortune  spurn  at  me,   her 

spite  I  needs  must  blame  ; 
And  though  I  am  bereft,  O  king,  both  of  my 

child  and  mate, 
Your  grace  some  greement  may  procure :  oon- 

aider  of  my  states 
And  suffer  not  a  widow-queen  with  wrong  op- 
pressed so, 
But  pity  the  young  infant's  case  wherewith*  O 

king,  I  go. 
And,  though  I  suffer  vm)ng,  let  that  find  &vour 

in  your  sight 
K,  Alex,  Why,  lady,  I  respect  yon  both,  and 

sure  would,  if  I  might,  ' 

Entreat  Mustantius  thereunto  some  such  good 

order  frame. 
Your  strife  should  cease,  and  yet  each  one  well 

pleasM  with  the  same.  i 

Queen  of  the  S.  M,  1  know  your  grace  may  him    | 

persuade,  as  reason  wills  no  less. 
K.  Alex,  Well,  Sir  Mustantius,  then  your  mind    < 

to  me  in  brief  express ; 
WiU  you  unto  such  order  stand  here  limited  by 

me,  ' 

Without  deferring  longer  time  ?  say  on,  if  you 

agree.  ' 

Must.  In  hope  your  grace  my  state  will  weigh, 

I  give  my  glad  consent. 
K,  Alex.  And  for    to    end   all  discord,  say, 

madam,  are  you  content  ? 


*  Enter,  hchind,  Ac.]  That  thifl  stage-direction  is  doom* 
aary,  appeans  from  what  followa.    The  4to  makas  Cly^    i 
omon  enter  immediately  befoi«  hia  first  ipeoeb, — **  B/utr    ' 
Cljfomon,  a«  to  combat "  ;  but  he  himMlf  expreaslf  ctj^    ' 
"  I  enter'd  tcitk  the  bUut*"  (19,  at  the  towd  qf  tiu  IrumfA^ 
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Queen  of  the  S.  M.  Yea,  ooble  king. 
K.  Alex.  Well,  then,  before  my  nobles  all,  give 
ear  nnto  the  thing,* 
For  Bwaying  of  the  sword  and  maoe  all  diacord  to 

beat  down : 
The  child,  when  it  is  born,  we  elect  to  wear  the 

crown  ] 
And  till  that  time,  MustantiuB,  70a  of  lands  and 

living  here  • 

Like  eqnal  part  in  every  point  with  this  the 

queen  shall  share. 
But  to  the  child,  when  it  is  bom,  if  gods  grant  it 

to  live, 
The  kingdom  whole  in  every  part  as  title  we  do 

give. 
But  yet,  Mustantius,  we  will  yield  this  recom- 
pense to  you, 
You  shall  receive  five  thousand  crowns  for  yearly 

pension  due. 
To  maintain  your  estate  while  you  here  live  and 

do  remain ; 
And  after  let  the  whole  belong  unto  the  crown 

again. 
Now  say  your  minds  if  you  agree. 
Nero.f  [cuide,']  I  would  the  like  choice  were 

put  to  me ! 
Queen  of  the  S,  M.  I,  for  my  part,t  0  noble 

king,  therewith  am  well  content. 
Mu9t,  Well,  better  half  than  naught  at  all :  I 

likewise  give  consent 
Clyo,  [coming  forward.']  RenownM  king  and 
most  of  fame,  before  thy  royal  grace. 
The  queen  to  aid,  I  do  present  my  person  here 
in  place. 
MuM,  You  come  too  late,  in  faith,  sir  knight; 

the  hour  and  time  is  past. 
Clyo.  Your  hour  I  am  not  to  respect ;  I  entered 

with  the  blast 
Clam,  What,  princox,§  is  it  you  are  oome  to 
combat  for  the  queen  f 
Good  fortune  now  1    I  hope  ere  long  your  courage 
shall  be  seen. 
Clyo.  And  sure  I  count  my  hap  as  good  to 
meet  with  you,  sir  knight : 
Cume, 

According  to  your  promise  made,  prepare  your- 
self to  fight 


•  thifig]  The  4to.  "Kiuff/'—This  line  ia  Intended  to 
rhyme  with  the  short  line  spoken  by  the  Queen. 

+  Ae»-o. ]  Old  ed,  "Page  " ;  whieh  can  only  mean  Noronis. 

X  /,  /or  my  part,  Ac]  The  4ta  gives  this  as  well  as  the 
next  line  to  "Mast.** 

I  princox\  i.  e.  cozcofmb. 


Clam.  I  knew  you  well  enough,  sir,  although 

your  shield  were  hid  from  me. 
Clyo.  Now  you  shall  feel  me  as  well  as  know 

me,  if  hand  and  heart  agree. 
K.  Alex.  Stay,  stay,  sir  knights,  I  charge  you 
not  in  oombat  to  proceed. 
For  why  the  quarrel  ended  is  and  the  parties  are 

agreed; 
And  therefore  we  discharge  *  you  both  the  oombat 
to  refrain. 
Nero,  lande."]  Tbe  heavens  therefore,  0  noble 

king,  thy  happy  shield  remain  ! 
Clam.  0  king,  although  we  be  discharg'd  for 
this  contention  now, 
Betwixt  us  twain  there  resteth  yet  a  combat 

made  by  vow. 
Which  should  be  fought  before  your  grace;  and 

since  we  here  be  met. 
To  judge  'tWizt  us  for  victory  let  me  your  grace 
entreat 
K.  Alex.  For  what  occasion  is  your  8trife,f  sir 

knights,  first  let  me  know. 

C^am.  The  truth  thereof,  renownM  king,  thy 

servant  he  shall  show. 

What  time,  0  king,  as  I  should  take  of  Suavia 

King  my  sire  [desire. 

The  noble  order^  of  a  knight,  which  long  I  did 

This  knight  a  stranger  comes  to  court,  and  at 

that  present  day 
In  cowardly  wise  he  oomes  by  stealth,  and  takes 

from  me  away 

The  honour  that  I  should  have  had ;  for  which 

my  father  he  [to  me, 

Did  of  his  blessing  give  in  charge,  0  noble  king. 

That  I  should  know  his  name  that  thus  bereav'd 

me  of  my  right, 
The  which  he  will  not  show  unless  he  be  subdu'd 

in  fight ; 
Whereto  we  either  plighted  fidth  that  I  should 

know  his  name. 
If  that  before  thy  grace,  0  king,  my  force  in 

fight  could  frame 
To  vanquish  him  :  now  having  met  thus  happily 

togither,$ 
Though  they   are  greed,  our    combat  rest[8], 
decreed  ere  we  came  hither. 


*  dxKharge]  But  for  the  first  line  of  the  next  speech 
of  Clamydeo,  I  should  hayo  supposed  that  this  word 
hod  usurped  the  place  of  "  do  charge." 

t  atri/e]  The  4to.  "strifes." 

I  order]  So  the  4to.  several  times  elsewhere  :  but  here 
(and  in  p.  A9ii,  first  col.)  "orders." 

I  toffUher]  80  written  for  the  rhyme. 
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[JT.  Alex.]  Are  you  that  knight  that  did  subdue 
Sir  Samuel  in  field, 
For  which  you  had  in  recompense  of  us  that 
golden  shield  ? 
Clyo,    I  am  that  knight,  renown^   prince, 
whose  name  is  yet  unknown, 
And  since  I  foil'd  Sir  Samuel,  some  prowess  I 
have  shown. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M,  Then,  as  I  guess,  you  are 
that  knight,  by  that  same  shield  you  bear. 
Which  sometime  was  restor'd  to  health,  within 

our  palace  here, 
By    Neronis    our    daughter,    she   betray'd   by 
Norway  King. 
Clyo,  I  am   that  knight,   indeed,  0  queen, 
whom  she  to  health  did  bring; 
Whose  servant  ever  I  am  bound  wheresoever 

that  she  be, 
Whose  enemy,  0  queen,  is  slain,  pursuing  her, 
by  me. 
Qvsen  of  the  S.  M.  Know  you  not  where  she 

abides  1  sir  knight,  to  us  declare. 
CHyo,  No,  certis ;  *  would  to  gods  I  did  1  she 
should  not  live  in  care ; 
But  escap'd  from  the  Norway  BUng  I  am  assur'd 
she  is. 
QuMn  of  the  S,  M.  Well, 
Her    absence    was    her    &ther*s    death,    which 
turn'd  to  balet  my  bliss. 
Clyo,  And  till  I  find  her  out  again,  my  toil  no 

end  shall  have. 
Nero,t  [aside.}  Alas,  he's  nigh  enough  to  her  1 

small  toil  the  space  doth  crave. 
JT.  Alex,   Well,  sir  knights,   since  that  you 
have  decUi'd  before  me  here 
The  cause  of  this  the  grudge  which  you  to  each 

other  bear, 
I  wish  you  both  a  while  to  pause  and  to  my 

words  attend : 
If  reason  rest  with  you,  be  sure,  knights,  this 

quarrel  I  will  end 
Without  the  shedding  any  blood  betwixt  you 

here  in  fight. 
Clamydes,  weigh  you  are  nobly  bom,  and  will 

you,  then,  sir  kuight, 
Qo  hasard  life  so  desperately  1  I  charge  you  both 

refrain. 
Since  for  so  small  a  cause  the  strife  doth  grow 
betwixt  you  twain : 


*  certis]  i.  e.  certaiDly. 

t  baU]  i.e.  miflory. 

t  Nero,]  The  4to.  *«Quooiie." 


And  let  him  know  your  name,  sir  knight,  ul «: 
your  malice  end. 
Ctyo,  I  have  vow'd  to  the  contrary,  vLica  ht 

I  must  defend. 
JT.  Alex,  Well, 
Though  so  it  be  that  yoa  have  Tow*d  youav 

shall  not  be  known. 
Yet,  not  detracting*  thia  jov  vow,  yooreestr 

may  be  shown,* 

And  of  what  stock  by  birth  you  be.  !*^ 

&  Shift,  [aside,]  By'rlady,t  he  isdsBb'dw'.. 

Clffo,  [aside.]  Indeed,  thia  hath  sftoBVi;  w 

muoh :  I  cannot  but  confess 

My  country,  and  my  birth,  my  sUte;  vL4 

plainly  will  expreaa 
My  name,  for  that  nnto  them  all  my  itkU  ii  i^* 
[un]  known. 
JSr.  Alex.  Sir  knight, 
Of  our  demand  from  you  again  what  ua^ 
shall  be  shown  1 
Cfyo.  Of  Denmark,  noble  prince,  I  siD,in<i  k: 

unto  the  king. 
K,  Alex.  Why,  then  Sir  Clyomon  hight  J  jo- 

name,  as  rare  report  doth  ziog^ 
ayo.    It  doth  indeed  ao  hight  my  uzm>  - 
prince  of  high  renown ; 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  sod,  and  b«r  av 
the  crown. 
Oam,  And  are  you  son  to  Denmark  fe 
then  do  embrace  your  friend, 
Withm  whose  heart  here  towards  yoa  ali  o*^  * 


makes  an  end, 


:hiC' 


Who  with  your  sister  linkM  is  in  love  with  IP- 
Clyo.  And,  for  her  sake  and  for  thine  o«> 

friendship  I  impart. 
K.  Alex,  Well,  sir  knights,  since  fia«ii^  ' 
rests  where  rancour  did  remain, 
And  that  you  are  such  friends  become  I  «'''*"" 

am  right  fain 
In  hope  you  will  continue  still ;  you  iMi^  * 

court  repair, 
And  remain,  if  that  you  please,  a  ^^*  **  ^ 

you  there. 
Till  time  you  have  decreed  which  w»J  J'' 
journey  you  will  frame. 
Clyo,  I  We  yield  you  thanks,  beseecbing  J^"* 
Clam.  \      still  to  augment  your  to^  ^    ^^ 
[ffxnint  aU  aeeepl  CLAxrDES,  CLTOKoy,  v^^^  ' 

•  ddractif\g]i,^.  Ukingfrom,vlolatiiiff:  ^*^^j>i. 
"detract  our  tows,"  haa  oocuTwd  bof««i  P* 
col.,  in  a  eomewhat  different  aexiae. 

t  By'rlady]  1.  e.  By  our  Lady. 

X  ofion'd]  oonfoimdcd,  pezplexed. 

I  hight]  i,  e.  is  cidled. 
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Clam.  WeU,  com«y  my  Clyomon,  let  us  pass, 
and,  as  wo  joum  *  by  way, 
My  znoat  mufortunee  unto  thee  I  wholly  will 

bewray. 
What  happen'd  in  my  last  afiairs  and  for  thy 
aiater'a  sake, 
Clyo.  Well,  then,  Coeor-d'acier,  come  and  wait, 
your  journey  you  shall  take ; 
And,  seeing  thou  art  prepar'd  and  hast  all  things 

in  readiness, 
Haste  theet  before  to  Denmark  with  speedi- 

ness, 
And  tell  the  king  and  the  queen  that  Clyomon 

their  son 
In  health  and  happy  state  to  their  court  doth 

return ; 
But    in    no  wise  to    Juliana  say  anything  of 
me, 
Nero.  I  will  not  show  one  word  amiss  contrary 

your  decree. 
Clam.  Well,  then, 
My  Clyomon,  to  take  our  leave,  to  court  let  us 
repair. 
Cltfo.    As   your  friend  and  companion,  Cla- 

mydes,  eyerywhere. 

[Eaaevnt  Cijlmti>e8  and  Clyomon. 

Nero,   0  heavens,  is  this  my  loving  knight 

whom  I  have  serv'd  so  long  f 
Now  have  I  tried  his  faithful  heart :  0,  so  my 

joys  do  throng 
To  think  how  Fortune  favoureth  me !  Neronis, 

now  be  glad, 
And  praise  the  gods  thy  journey  now  such  good 

success  hath  had. 
To  Denmark  will  I  haste  with  joy,  my  message 

to  declare. 
And  tell  the  king  how  that  his  son  doth  home- 
ward now  repair ; 
And  more  to  make  my  joys  abound.  Fortune 

could  never  frame 
A  finer  mean  to  serve  my  turn  than  this,  for  by 

the  same 
I  may  unto  the  queen  declare  my  state  in  secret 

wise, 
As  by  the  way  I  will  recount  how  best  I  can 

devise. 
Kow  pack,  Neronis,  like  a  page ;  haste  hence  lest 

thou  be  spied. 
And  tell  thy  master's  message  there :  the  gods 

my  journey  guide  1  [Exit, 


•  journ]  L  o.  journey. 

t  HuMtt  thetf  Ac]  Some  matiUtion  here. 


JBnUr  the  Euro  and  Qoeev  of  Demxasx,  Jduaha,  ami 

two  Lords. 

Kiiig  of  D,  Come,  lady  queen;  and  daughter 

eke,  my  Juliana  dear. 
We  muse  that  of  your  knight  as  yet  no  news 

again  you  hear. 
Which  did  adventure  for  your  love  the  sexpent 

to  subdue. 
Jvli,  0  father. 
The  sending  of  that  worthy  knight  my  woful 

heart  doth  me. 
For  that,  alas,  the  furious  force  of  his  outrageous 

might. 
As  I  have  heard,  subdued  hath  full  many  a 

worthy  knight ! 
And  this  last  night,  0  father,  past,  my  mind  was 

troubled  sore ; 
Methought  in  dream  I  saw  a  knight,  not  known 

to  me  before. 
Which  did  present  to  me  the  head  of  that  same 

monster  slain ; 
But  my  Clamydes  still  in  voice  methought  I 

heard  complain 
As  one  bereft  of  all  his  joy:  now  what  this 

dream  doth  signify. 
My  simple  skill  will  not  suffice  the  truth  thereof 

to  specify ; 
But  sore  I  fear  to  contraries  th*  expect  thereof 

will  hap. 
Which  will  in  huge  calamities  my  woful  corpse 

bewrap 
For   sending   of   so  worthy  a  prince,  as  was 

Clamydes  he. 
To  sup*  his  dire  destruction  there  for  wretched 

love  of  me. 
Qaitn  of  D,  Tush,  daughter,  these  but  fancies 

be,  which  run  within  your  mind. 
King  of  D.  Let  them  for  to  suppress  your  joys 

no  place  of  harbour  find. 
Pirtt  Lord.  0  princess,  let  no  dolours  daunt : 

behold  your  knight  in  place. 
/«/«.  Ah  happy  sight  1  do  I  behold  my  knight 

Clamydes'  fiBu:e  f 

BnJUr  BavAif  Bahs-fot  vtith  the  arpenVt  head  on  hit 

Bvcrd. 

B.  Sant'foy.  Well, 
I  have  at  last  through  travel  long  achieved  my 

joume/s  end : 
Though  Bryan,  yet  Clamydea'  name  I  stoutly 
must  defend. — 


*  9up]  Seems  to  be  equivalent  here  to— taste.    Com- 
pare **  my  corpse  of  death  shall  taeU,'*  p.  617,  sea  coL 
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Ah    happy   sight!    the  king   and    queen  with 

daughter  in  like  case 
I  do  behold :  to  them  I  will  present  myself  in 

place. — 
The  mighty  gods,  renownM  king,  thy  princely 
state  maintain  1 
King  of  D.  Sir  Clamydes,  most  welcome  sure 

you  are  to  court  again. 
B.  Sans-foy.  0  princess,  lo,  my  promise  here 
performM  thou  mayst  see  ; 
The  serpent's  head  by  me  subdu'd  I  do  present 

to  thee 
Before  thy  father^s  royal  graoe. 

Juli.  My  Clamydes,  do  embrace 
Thy  Juliana,  whose  heart  thou  hast  tiU  vital  race 

be  run, 
Sith  for  her  sake  so  yenturously  this  deed  by 

thee  was  done : 
Ah,  welcome  home,  my  faithful  knight  1 
B.  San»-foy.  Gramercies,  noble  lady  bright. 
King  of  D.  Well,  Juliana,  in  our  court  your 
lover  cause  to  stay : 
For  all  our  nobles  we  will  send  against  your 

nuptial  day. 
Oo  carry  him  to  take  his  rest. 

JuXu  I  shall  obey  your  grace's  best — 
Come,  my  Clamydes,  go  with  me  in  court  your 
rest  to  take. 
B,  Samfoy,  I  thank  you,  lady;   now  I  see 
account  of  me  you  make. 

[Bxewni  JmAA:sA  and  Brtav  Sans-fot. 

King  of  D,  Well,  my  queen,  sith  daughter  ours 
hath  chosen  such  a  make,* 
The  terror  of  whose  valiant  heart  may  cause  our 

foes  to  quake, 
Come^  let  us  presently  depart,  and,  as  we  did 

decree, 
For  all  our  nobles  JwiU  we  send,  their  nuptials  for 
to  see. 
Queen  of  D.  As  pleaseth  thee,  thy  lady  queen, 

0  king,  is  well  agreed. 
First  Lord.    May  it  please    your   graces    to 
arre8t,t  for,  lo,  with  posting  speed 
A  messenger  doth  enter  place. 

King  of  2>.  Then  will  we  stay  to  know  the 
case. 

Enter  Nesorts  dit^i«ed  at  a  page. 

Nero.  The  mighty  powers,  renowned  prince, 

preserve  your  state  for  aye  1 
King  of  D.  Messenger,  thou  art  welcome :  what 

hast  thou  to  say  ? 


*  make]  i.  e.  mate, 
t  arrest}  i.  e.  etop. 


Nero,  Sir  Clyomon,  your  noble  son,  EnigU  d 

the  Golden  Shield, 

Who  for  his  valiant  victories  in  town  and  eke  b 

field 

Is  famdd  through  the  world,  to  your  cooit  doth 

now  return, 

And  hath  sent  me  before  to  court,  your  gnea 

for  to  inform. 

King  of  D.  Ah  messenger,  declare^  is  Uiii  of 

truth  the  which  that  thou  haat  told  I 

Nero*  It  is  most  true^  O  noble  king,  yon  xuiy 

thereof  be  bold. 

King  of  D.  Ah  joy  of  joyi^  aurpaanngall !  wbi* 

joy  is  this  to  me. 

My  Clyomon  in  court  to  have,  the  nuptial  for  to 

see 

Of  Juliana  sister  his  t  0,  so  I  joy  in  mind ! 

Qiieen  of  J>,  My  boy,  where   is  thy  masker, 

speak ;  what,  is  he  far  behind  ! 

Declare  with  speed,  for  these  my  eyes  do  long 

his  face  to  view. 

Nero.  O  queen,  this  day  he  will  be  here^  'tis 

truth  I  tell  to  you : 

But,  noble   queen,  let  pazdon    here  my  boM 

attempt  excuse. 

And  for  to  hear  a  simple  boy   in  Bscret  not 

refuse, 

Who  hath  strange  tidings  from  your  son  to  tall 

unto  your  grace. 

[£rti  wOk  ikt  Qtncr  or  D 

First  Lord.  Behold,  my  lord,  where,  as  I  go^^** 

some  strangers  enter  placa 

King  of  B.  I  hope  my  Clyomon  be  not  &r.— 

0  joy,  I  see  his  fiioe  1 

Enter  Gi.tomon,  Claxtdbs,  and  Subtle  Bbxtt. 

Clyo.  Come,  Knowledge,  come  forward ;  ^^J 
art  thou  always  slack  I 
Gkt  you  to  court,  brush  up  our  apparel,  ustmiB 

your  pack : 
Go  seek  out  my  page,  bid  him  come  to  mt  witB 
all  speed  you  can. 
8.  Shift  Go  seek  out,  fetch,  bring  here !  Oofif* 
ounds,*  what  am  I,  a  dog  or  a  man? 
I  were  better  be  a  hangman  an  live  so  lik«  * 

drudge : 
Since  your  new  man  came  to  you,  I  must  pac^«^ 
must  trudge.  ^ 

Clyo,   How,   stands  thou,  knave  I  why  g^ 

thou  not  away  I 
S.  Shift.  Now,  now.  sir,  you  are  so  hwky  no^» 

1  know  not  what  to  say.  [^' 

*  Qog'4  wmd»\  L  o.  God'a  vtmndib 
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Clyo.  0  noble  prince,  the  gods  above  preserve 

thy  royal  grace  1 
King  of  2>.  How  joyful  is  my  hearty  dear  son, 

to  view  again  thy  face  ! 
Clyo,  And  I  as  joyful  in  the  view  of  parents' 
happy  plight. 
Whom  sacred  gods  long  time  maintain  in  honour 

day  and  night ! 
But  this  my  friend,  0  father  dear,  even  as  myself 

entreat,* 
Whose  nobleness,  when  time  ahall  serve,  to  you 
he  shall  repeat. 
King  of  D,  If  case  my  son  he  be  thy  friend, 

with  heart  I  thee  embrace. 
C7cf»kt  With  loyal  heart  in  humble  wise  I 

thank  your  noble  grace. 
King  of  2>.  My  Clyomon,  declare,  my  son,  in 
thine  adventures  late 
What  hath  been  wrought  by  Fortune  most  t' 
advance  thy  noble  state. 
Ciyo,  0  father, 
The  greatest  joy  of  all  the  joys  which  was  to  me^ 

assign'd, 
Since  firat  I  left  your  noble  court,  by  cruel  For- 
tune blind, 
Is    now    bereft    from    me    away   through    her 

accursed  fate, 
So  that  I  rather  find  she  doth  env^  my  noble 

state 
Than  seek  for  to  advance  the  same;  so  that  I 

boldly  may 
Express  she  never  gave  so  much  but  more  she 

took  away ; 
And  that  which  I  have  lost  by  her  and  her 

accursed  ire, 
From  travail  will  I  never  oease  until  I  may  aspire 
Unto  the  view  thereof,  0  king,  wherein  is  all 
my  joy. 
King  of  D.  Why,  how  hath  Fortun"fe  wrought 

to  thee  this  care  and  great  annoy  ? 
Clyo,  0  father, 

Unto  me  the  heavenly  powers  assign'd  a  noble 

dame, 
With  whom  to  live  in  happy  life  my  heart  did 

wholly  frame ; 
But  not  long  did  that  glazing}  star  give  light  unto 

mine  eyes 
But  thbli  fell  Fortune  gins  to  frown,  which  every 

state  despiise, 

•  r-titi'cati  ^  ®  treat, 
t  How.]  The  4to.  ••ayomon." 
X  vie]  The  4  to.  "  one." 
{  gUizlnff]  1.  e.  shiniug 

II  this]  la  aometimes,  as  hero,  little  more  than  re- 
dundant in  our  early  writers. 


And  takes  away  through    canker'd  hate    that 

happy  light  from  me. 
In  which  I  fixM  had  my  hope  a  blessed  state  to 

see: 
And  daughter  to  the  King  she  was  which  of 

StraBge  Marshes  hight,* 
Bearing  bruitf  each  where  to  be  Dame  Beauty's 

darling  bright. 
Right  heir   unto  Dame  Yirtue^s  grace,  Dame 

Nature's  pattern  true, 
Dame  Prudence'  scholar  for  her  wit.  Dame  Yenus 

for  her  hue^ 
Diana  for  her  dainty  life,  Susanna  being  sad,t 
Sage  Saba  for  her  soberness,  mild  Harpha$  being 

glad; 
And  if  I  should  re-entry  make  amongst  the 

Muses  Nine, 
My  lady  lack'd  no  kind  of  art  which  man  may 

well  define 
Amongst  those  dainty  dames  to  be :  then  let  all 

judge  that  hear. 
If  that  my  cause  it  be  not  just  for  which  this 

pensive  cheer 
Fell  Fortune  forceth  me  to  make. 

King  of  D,  Yet,  Clyomon,  good  counsel  take  ; 
Let  not  the  loss  of  ladyjj  thine  so  pinch  thy 

heart  with  grief 
That  nothing  may  unto  thy  mind  give  comfort  or 

relief: 
What,  man  !  there  ladies  are  enow,  although  that 

she  be  gone ; 
Then  leave  to  wail  the  want  of  her,  cease  ofi*  to 

make  this  moan. 
Clyo,  No,  father. 
Never   seem  for  to  persuade,  for,  as    is    said 

before. 
What  travail  I  have  had  for  her  it  shall  bo  triple 
Until  I  meet  with  her  again.  [more 

Clam.  Well,  Clyomon,  a  while  refrain, 
Aud  lot  me  here  my  woes  recount  before  your 

father's  grace ; 
But  let  me  crave  your  sister  may  be  sent  for  into 

place. — 
0    king,  vouchsafe  I  may   demand   a   simple 

bound ; % 
Although  a  stranger,  yet  I  hope  such  favour  may 

be  found : 


*  hight]  i.  e.  la  called, 
t  hruit]  i.  e.  report. 

I  tad]  i.  e.  aerioiis,  grave. 
S  Marphd]  Qy.  "Martha"? 

II  oflady]  The4ta  "o/ the  lady.' 
%  dtmand  a  nmple  bound]  Qy.  "  demand  of  thee  a  rimple 

bound  "  t— bound,  i.  e.  boon,— for  the  rhyme. 
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The  thing  is  thiB,  that  you  will  Bend  for  Juliana 

hither. 
Your  daughter  fair,  that  we  may  talk  a  word  or 
twain  togither.* 
King  of  2>.  For  what,  let  me  know,  sir  knight, 

do  you  her  sight  desire. 
Clyo.  The  cause  pretends  no  harm,  my  liege, 

why  he  doth  this  require. 
King  of  D,  My  lord,  go  bid  our  daughter  come 

and  speak  with  me  straightway. 

FinA  JMtd,  I  shall,  my  liege,  in   OYory  point 

your  mind  herein  obey.  \Ex\U 

Clyo,  0  father,  this  is  Clamydes  and  son  to 

Suavia  King, 

Who  for  my  sister  ventur'd  life  the  serpent's  head 

to  bring, 
With  whom  I  met  in  travel  mine;  but  more 

what  did  befall 
To  work  his  woe^  whenasf  she  comes,  your  grace 
shall  know  it  all. 
King  of  D.  My  son,  you  are  deceiT^d  much,  I 
you  assure,  in  this ; 
The  person  whom  you  term  him  for  in  court 
already  is. 
Clyo,t  No,  father,  I  am  not  deceiv'd ;  this  is 

Clamydes  sure. 
King  of  2>.  Well,  my  son,  do  cease  awhile  such 
talk  to  put  in  ure,$ 
For,  lo,  thy  sister  entereth  place,  which  soon  the 
doubt  shall  end. 
Clam.  Then  for  to  show  my  name  to  her  I 
surely  do  pretend. [] 

Re-enter  Juliana  and  First  Lord ;  ami,  after  them,  Subtle 

SRirr. 

My  Juliana,  noble  dame,  Clamydes  do  embrace. 
Who  many  a  bitter  brunt  hath  bode  since  that  he 

saw  thy  face. 
Juli,  A  vaunt,  dissembling  wretch  t  what  credit 

canst  thou  yield  ? 
Where's  the  serpent's  head  thou  brought,  where 

18  my  glittering  shield  f  H 
Tush,   tush,  sir  knight,   you   counterfeit;    yon 

would  Clamydes  bo, 
But  want  of  these  bewrays  you  quite  and  shows 

you  are  not  he. 


•  togUher]  So  written  for  the  rhymo. 

t  tehenaji}  i.e.  when. 

t  Cfyo]  The4to.  ••CUmy." 

I  ure]  i.  e.  uao. 

II  pretend]  I.  o.  intend. 

^  mjffflUUrinffakidd]  i.e.  the  glittering  shield  whidi  I 
gave  to  you :  see  p.  492,  sec.  col. 


Clam,  0  princess,  do  not  me  disdain  t  loaiia 

am  your  knight 
JuU.  What,  art   thou  frmntie,    foolish  nsfi! 

avaunt  from  out  my  sight ! 
If  thou  art  he,  then  show  my  shield  snd  tea; 

the  serpent's  head. 
Clam.  0  princess,  hear  me  show  my  tm)fi 

Fortune  fell  decreed  t 
I  am  your  knight,  and  when  I  had  snbdad  tl-: 

monster  fell 
Through  weary  fight  and  trayail  great)  ss  Knof- 

ledge  here  can  tell, 
I  laid  me  down  to  rest  a  space  within  the  fon**. 

where 
One   Bxyan    then,  who    Sana>foy   liight,*  ^^^ 

cowardly  usage  there 
Cy  chanting  charm  brought  me  asleep;  tbcn>.:> 

he  take  from  me 
The  serpent's  head,  my  coat,  and  ahield  the  v^L'^- 

you  gave  to  me. 
And  left  me  in  his  prison,  lo,  still  slesptRg  '-*  ^ 

was  :t 
Lo,lady,  thus  I  lost  those  things  the  whidi  U>  n-* 

you  gave ; 
But  certainly  I  am  your  knight,  and  be  wbo  «1^J 

deprave  t 
Tiie  flying  serpent  of  his  life,  acoordiog  ss  joa 

will'd. 
That  whoso  won  your  love,  by  him  the  sii^* 

should  be  fulfilled. 
JulL  Alas,  poor  knight,  how  simply  faa^^  .^^' 

framM  this  excuse ! 
The  name  of  such  a  noble  knight  t'  usnrp  ^^ 

eke  abuso. 
Clyo,  No,  sister,  you  are  deeeiv'd ;  this  i-' 

Clamydes  sure. 
JhU.  No,  brother,  then  you  are  deceit**!.  s«ci 

tales  to  put  in  ure ;  § 
For  my  Clamydes  is  in  oourt,  who  did  present  to 

me, 
In  white  attire,  the  serpent's  head  and  sbisW** 

yet  to  see. 
Clam,  That  shall  I  quickly  underetaa*^-^ 

king,  permit  I  may 
Have  conference  a  while  with  him,  who,  )1  ^  J"^ 

grace  doth  say. 


•  hight]  i.  e.  isoaUed.~In  Lho  4to.  the  line  stafi<is(^^' 
"  One  Bryan  than  Sanctify  hight,  who  wkk  vfit«fd^9  '^ 
there." 

t  tptw]  The  want  of  a  rhyme  shows  that  s  Ua*  '' 
dropt  out  here. 

t  deprave]  i.  o.  deprive :  as  aevoral  times  bsfin*- 

§  t'jv]  i.  0.  use. 

1!  vho]  The  4to.  "  whom." 
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PrescnU  *  Clamydes  for  to  be  before  your  royal 
Juli  Behold,  [grace. 

Kg  whit  aghast  to  show  himself,  where  he  doth 
enter  place. 

Re-enter  Brtak  Sams-fot. 

Clam.  Ah  traitor,  art  thou  he  that  doth  my 

Dame  and  state  abuse  1 
Juli.  Sir  knight. 
You  are  too  bold,  in  presence  here  such  talk 
against  him  for  to  use. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Wherefore  dost  thou  upbraid  me 

thus?  thou  Tsrlet,  do  declare. 
6?yo.  No  yarlet  he ;  to  call  him  so,  sir  knight, 

to  blame  you  are.f 
Clam.  Wouldst  thou  perstand  t  for  what  intent 
such  talk  I  here  do  frame ) 
Because  I  know  thou  dost  usurp  my  state  and 
noble  name. 
B.  Sana-foy.    Who  art  thou,  or  what's  thy 

name  ?  re-answer  quickly  make. 
Ciam.  1  am  Clamydes,  whose  name  to  bear 

thou  here  dost  undertake. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Art  thou  Clamydes  1  Waunt,  thou 
false  usurper  of  my  state ! 
Avoid  this  place,  or  death  shall  be  thy  most 

accursed  fate : 
How  dar^st  thou  enterprise  to  take  my  name 
thus  unto  thee  1 
Clam.  Nay,  rather,  how  dar'st  thou  attempt  t' 

usarp  the  name  of  mc  ? 
Jali  You  lie,  sir  knight,  he  doth  not  so; 

'gainst  him  you  have  it  done. 
Clyo.  Sister,  you  are  deceiv'd. 
My  friei\4  here  is  Clamydes  Prince,  the  King  of 
Suavia's  son. 
Juli.  Nay,  brother,  neither  you  nor  he  can  me 

deceive  herein.  § 

Vtam.  0  king,  bow  down  thy  princely  eari«,  and 

listen  what  I  say :  [grace, 

!    To  prove  myself  the  wight  I  am  before  your  royal 

And  to  disprove  this  faithless  knight,  which  hero 

I  find  in  place 
For  to  usurp  my  name  so  much,  the  combat  will 

I  try; 
For  before  I  will  mine  honour  lose,  I  rather 
choose  to  die. 


•  Prcfentt]  Qy.  "Prctcnda"? 

f  to  btawe  you  are]  Tlio  4to.  "you  are  too  blame."— 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Cullier.  note  on  Shcdtipeare,  vol.  vi. 
p.  3»3.  ed.  1858. 

{  pcrrtandl  i.  fi.  ttndentand :  as  sovcral  times  before. 

I  kfrei/i]  Some  en'or  or  defect  here,  this  line  not 
Tbyining  with  the  next. 


King  of  £>.  I  like  well  your  determin'd  mind. — 

But  how  say  you,  sir  knight  I 
S.  Shift.  Nay,  by  his    ounds,*  I'll  gage  my 

gown  he  dares  not  fight. 
B.  SavS'foy.  [aside.]  By  Gog's  blood,t  I  shall  be 

slain  now  if  the  combat  I  deny,  [try. 

And  not  for  the  ears  of  my  head  with  him  I  dare 

King  of  D.  Sir  knight, 
Why  do  you  not  re-answer  make  in  trial  of 

your  name  ? 
B.  Sans-foy.  I  will,  0  king;  if  case  he  dare  in 

combat  try  the  same. 
King  of  D.  Well,  then,  go  to  prepare  your- 
selves, each  one  his  weapons  take. 
Juli.  Good  father,  let  it  not  be  so;  restrain 

them  for  my  sake ; 
I  may  not  here  behold  my  knight  in  danger  for 

to  be 
With  such  a  one  who  doth  usurp  his  name  to 

purchase  me : 
I  speak  not  this  for  that  I  fear  his  force  or 

strength  in  fight. 
But  that  I  will  not  have  him  deal  with  such  a 

desperate  wight 
King  of  D.  Nay,  sure  there  is  no  better  way 

than  that  which  is  decreed; 
And  therefore  for  to  end  their  strife  the  combat 

shall  proceed. —  •  [to  try. 

Sir  knights,  prepare  yourselves  the  truth  thereof 

Clam.  I  ready  am,  no  cowar[d]ly  heart  shall 

cause  me  to  deny. 
B.  Sans'foy.  [aside.]  Nay,  Til  never  stand  the 

trial  of  it,  my  heart  to  fight  doth  faint ; 
Therefore  I'll  take  me  to  my  legs,  seeing  my 

honour  I  must  attaint. 
King  of  D.  Why,  whither    runs    Clamydes  t 

Sir  knight,  seem^  to  stay  him. 
Clyo.  Nay,  it  is  Clamydes,  0  king,  that  doth 

fray  him.  [will  try. 

Clam,  Nay,  come,  sir,  come,  for  the  combat  we 
B.  Sans-foy.  Ah,  no,  my  heart  is  done  !§  to  be 

Clamydes  I  deny. 
King  of  D.  Why,  how  now,  Clamydes !  how 

chance  you  do  the  eombat  here  thus  shun  ? 
B.  Sans-foy.  0  king,  grant   pardon  unto  me  ! 

the  thing  I  have  begun 

•  h'u  oMmlt]  i.  0.  his  (God's)  wounds.— The  4lo.  gives 
this  line,  as  well  as  the  two  next  lines,  to  "Bryan.**— 
S.  Shift  has  already  mentioned  his  "gown  "  :  see  p.  519, 
sec.  col. 

t  Qog's  lloort\  L  e.  God's  blood. 

t  i€tm\  Is  this  reading  to  bo  defended  by  "  would  Htm 
mo  to  entreat,"  p.  522,  first  col.,  and  by  "  NoTor  «e«mfor 
to  persuade,"  p.  629,  sec.  col.  ? 

S  done\  Qy.  "gone"? 
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I  muBt  deny;  for  I  am  not  Clamydes,  ibis  ia 

plaia, 
Though  greatly  to  my  shame  I  must  my  words 

revoke  again ; 
I  am  no  other  than  the  knight  whom  they  Sana- 

foy  call : 
This  is  Clamydes,  the  fear  of  whom  my  daunted 

mind  doth  paL* 
Jali,  Ib  this  Clamydes?    Ah  worthy  knight, 

then  do  forgive  thy  dear  ! 
And  welcome  eke  ten  thousand  times  unto  thy 

lady  here ! 
Clam*  Ah  my  Juliana  bright !  what's  past  I  do 

forgive, 
For  well  I  see  thou  constant  art ;  and,  whilst  that 

I  do  live, 
For  thb  my  firmM  faith  in  thee  for  ever  I'll 

repose. 
Julu  0  father, 
Now  I  do  deny  f  that  wretch,  and  do  amongst 

my  foes 
Recount  him  for  this  treason  wrought.^ 

King  of  D.  Well,  Knowledge,  take  him  unto 

thee ;  and  for  the  small  regard 
The  which  he  had  to  valiant  knights,  this  shall  be 

his  reward : 
Sith  he  by  chaxms    his    cnielty  in    cowardly 

manner  wrought 
On  knights,  who,  as  Clamydes  did,  the  crown  of 

honour  sought, 
And  traitourously  did  them  betray  in  prison  for  to 

keep. 
The  fruits  of  such-like  cruelty  himself  by  us  shall 

reap 
By  duo  desert :  therefore  I  chargo  to  prison  him 

convey, 
There  for  to  lie    perpetually  unto   his  dying 

day. 
B.  Sans'foy.  0  king,  bo  merciful  and  show  some 

favour  in  this  case  ! 
King  of  D.  Nay,  never  think  that  at  my  hands 

thou  shalt  find  any  grace. 

[Exit  BaTAir  Sans-fot  with  Subtlb  Shift. 
Clamydes,  ah,  most  welcome  thou  our  daughter 

to  enjoy  ! 
The  heavens  be  praia'd  that  this  have  wrought  to 

foil  all  future  noy  !  § 
Clam,  I  thank  your  grace  that  you  thus  so  well 

esteem  of  me.  [I 


•  -j'll]  i.  0.  appal. 

t  deny]  i.  e.  reject,  renounce. 

X  wroughi]  Somo  imperfection  hero. 

I  noy]  i.  0.  annoy,  hurt,  haion. 

II  me]  Here  a^in  something  Ib  wanting. 


Re-^nUr  Subtle  Bhivt. 

.$?.  Shifi.  What,  is  all  things  finlah'd  and  r^r 
man  eas'd  ? 
Is  the  pageant  pack'd  up  and  all  partiea  pleis'i' 
Hath  each  lord  his  lady  and  each  lady  her  lori ' 
Clgo.  Why,  Knowledge,   what    mesn'«t  tl  * 

those  motions  to  move  f 
S.  Shift,  You  were  beat  stay  a  while  and  llica 
you  shall  knoWp 
For  the  queen  herself  comes  the  motiom  to^v 
You  sent  me,  if  you  remember,  to  seek  out  jcc 

P«g«S 
But  I  cannot*  find  him;  I  went  whistlSag  izi 

calling  through  the  court  in  such  a  r^r-: ' 

At  the  last  very  sca[r]cely  in  at  a  chamber  1  •i* 

pry. 

Where  the  queen  with  other  ladies  Tery  \f&j  1 

did  spy 
Decking  up  a  strange  lady  very  gallant  and  gij. 
To  bring  her  here  in  presence,  as  in  court  I  bear! 
say. 
0/yo.  A  strange  lady.  Knowledge  !  of  wliCwze 

is  she  canst  thou  tell  me  ? 
^.  Shift.  Not  I,  an't  shall  please  yoo,  bat »« 
you  shall  see, 
For,  lo,  where  the  lady  with  your  mother  diti 
come. 
Clyo.  Then  straightway  my  duty  to  her  gn.'- 
shall  be  done. 

Rc-f}iUv  the  Queen  of  Dr.irirASK  irttA  Nsaona  infc-' 

attire. 

The  mighty  gods  preserve  your  state,  Oqu:"^J 

and  mother  dear. 
Hoping  youi*  blc8:«ing  I  have  had,  though  abatf  t 

many  a  year  I 
Queen  of  D.  My  Clyomon  !  thy  sight,  ay  «C2, 

duth  make  thy  aged  mother  glad, 
Whoso  absence  long  and  many  a  year  hath  ^^'^* 

thy  pensive  parents  sad ; 
And  more  to  let  thee  know,  my  son,  that  I  ^'^ 

love  and  tender  thee, 
I  have  here  for  thy  welcome  home  a  preKS^ 

which  rU  render  +  thee; 
This  lady,  though  she  bo  unknown,  refuse  t^f 

not,  for  sure  her  state 
Deserves  a  prince's  son  to  wed,  and  tljcrfA'*-^ 

take  her  for  thy  mate. 
C^yo.  0  noble  queen  and  mother  dear,  I  Ui^' 

you  for  your  great  good-will, 
But  I  am  otherwise  bestow'd,  and  snre  I  ^'^ 

my  oath  ful&l, 

•  cannot]  Qy.  "could  iw><  "/ 
t  reniUr]  The  4to.  *'giuo  to." 
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And  so  I  miod,  if  gods  tofore,*  ou  such  decree  I 

mean  to  pause, 
For  Bxiro  I  must  of  foroe  deny,  my  noble  father 
knows  the  cause. 
Kiiiff  of  D.  Indeed,  my  queen,  this  much  ho 
told,  he  lov'd  a  lady  since  he  went, 
Who  hath  his  heart  and  ever  shall,  and  none  but 
her  to  love  he's  bent. 
Clyo.  So  did  I  say,  and  so  I  will ;  no  beauty'** 
blaze,  no  glistering  wight, 
Can  cause  me  to  forget  her  love  to  whom  my 
faith  I  firat  did  plight. 
Na^.  Why,  are  you  so  strait-lac'd,  sir  knight, 
to  caat  a  lady  off  so  coy  ? 
Turn  once  again  and  look  on  me;  perhaps  my 
sight  may  bring  you  joy. 
Clyo,  Bring  joy  to  me  I  alas,  which  way  ?  no 

lady's  looks  can  make  me  glad. 
Nero.  Then  were  my  rccompenso  but  small  to 
quit  f  my  pain  for  you  I  had  : 
Wherefore,  sir  knight,  do  weigh  my  words,  set 

not  80  light  the  love  I  show, 
But  when  you  have  bethought  yourself,  you  will 
recant  and  turn,  I  know. 
Queen  of  D.  My  Clyomon,  refuse  her  not ;  she 

is  and  must  thy  lady  be. 
Clyo*  If  otherwise  my  mind  be  bent,  I  trust 

your  grace  will  pardon  me. 
No-o.  Well,  then,  I  see  'tis  time  to  speak :  sir 

knight,  let  me  one  question  crave. 
Clyo,  Say  on  your  rnind.^ 
Ktro,   Where  is  that  lady  now  become,   to 

whom  your  plighted  faith  you  gave  1 
Clyo,  Nay,  if  I  could  absolve  that  doubt,  then 

were  my  mind  at  ease. 
AVro.  Were  you  not  brought  to  health  by  her, 

when  you  came  tick  once  off  the  seas  ? 
Clyo,  Yea,  sure,  I  must  confess  a  truth,  she 
did  restore  my  health  to  me. 
For  which  good  deed  I  rest  her  own  in  hope  one 
day  her  face  to  see. 
At/u  But  did  you  not  promise  her  to  return 
to  see  her  at  a  certain  day. 
And,  ere  yon  came  that  to  perform,  the  Norway 

King  stole  her  away. 
And  BO  your  lady  there  you  lost  ? 
Chp,  All  this  I  grant,  but  to  his  cost, 


"I 


*  ]}o<U  tofort\  Tho  exprcwion  "God  toforo," — i,  c  God 
going  Ijofore,  favouring, — i&  %3t  fre<iucnt  occurrence  :  but 
the  line  is  Tery  obscure. 

t  QUit]  i.  0.  rcquibo. 

t  Sa>  on  pour  mind]  Tlie  4 to.  givoa  these  words (priuled 
in  Italics)  as  pari  of  Noroab's  Hpccch. 


For,  stealing  her  against  her  will,  this  hand  of 

mine  bereft  his  life. 

Nero,  Now,  sure,  sir  knight,  you  serv'd  him 

well,  to  teach  him  know  another  man's 

wife  : 

But  yet  once  more,  sir  knight,  reply,  the  truth  X 

crave  to  understand. 
In  forest  once  who  gave  you  drink  whereas*  you 

stood  with  sword  in  hand, 
Fearing  lest  some  had  you  pursu'd  for  slaying  of 
your  enemy  ? 
Clyo,  That  did  a'  silly  shepherd's  boy,  which 

there  I  took  my  page  to  be. 
Nero,    And  what  is  of  that   page  become? 

remains  he  with  you,  yea  or  no  ? 
Clyo,  I  sent  him  hither  ere  I  came,  because 
the  king  and  queen  should  know 
That  I  in  health  returned  was ;  but  since  I  never 
saw  him. 
Nero*  And,  sure,  ho  stands  not  far  from  hence, 

though  now  you  do  not  know  him. 
Clyo,  Not  far  from  hence  !  where  might  he  be? 
Nero,  Of  troth,  sir  knight,  myself  am  he: 
I  brought  your  message  to  the  king,  as  here  the 

queen  can  testify, 
I  gave  you  drink  in  forest  sure  when  you  with 

drought  were  like  to  die, 
I  found  you  once  upon  the  shore  full  sick  whenast 

you  came  from  seas, 
I  brought  you  home  to  father's  court,  I  sought 

all  means  your  mind  to  please, 
And  I  it  was  that  all  this  vrhile  have  waited  like 

a  page  on  thee. 
Still  hoping  for  to  spy  a  time  wherein  I  might 

discover  me ; 
And  so  by  hap  at  lost  I  did,  I  thank  your  mothers 

noble  grace. 
She  entertain'd  me  courteously  when  I  had  told 

her  all  my  case ; 
And  now  let  this  suffice,  my  dear,  I  am  Neronis 

whom  you  see. 
Who  many  a  weary  step  hath  gone  before  and 
since  I  met  with  thee. 
Clyo,  0  sudden  joyt !  0  heavenly  sight  I  0 
words  more  worth  than  gold  ! 
Neronis,  0  my  dear,  welccSme  !  my  arms  I  here 

unfold 
To  clasp  thy  comely  corpse  withal:   twicc-wel- 
•  come  to  thy  knight ! 

Nei'o.    And   I   as  joyful  am,   no  doubt,  my 
Clyomon,  of  thy  happy  sight. 


*  ichereoa]  1. 0.  wlicxe. 

♦  >yj  The  4to.  "  ioycs. 


t  ifAmff.*]  i.  0.  when. 
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Cy*-   CjciTica,  ay  -Wiir  -fci  6o*s.f,  Ic,  Lux  ^  •/   /  ^-  Yea.  ir«  are  press*  jotit  t'-v- 

Diju/e  F-rTise  fiTicre'-c  sjd  .  dar  '•-.li.  dx-i^icr  oars  to  see, 

Tlij  ■  Xdnsii  sy  icar  lix*,  •yi.:re  £ice  £o  I-I^^  A«  well  u  ClTQf=.;::"a  c=r  Swn  wztjl  U-i*  Lis  - 

C2«.  Kr  C'.Tvdca,  I  acs.  as  ;1a.I  s  t3<l  t.  ^-  C^=e,  tba«£creL  to  o:^  oar:,  thit  we  iLt  2 — 

X  »y  *:/  i>.  ''"ell,  di:izh.'€r,  ii.;riz^  x  frnnr-r  F^r  we  are  rre&i  ;hr.uzl:3*  osr  lini  f.r  —  ;  . 

Te%  welcoce  to  eccrc,  as  I  =i.j  *xt.  z^xn  to  secJL 

^.'/'^A  ',/ D.  A^i,  La*iT.aa  welio—a  tiaio  uli  lj  -^J'.  TLt  fleaarire,  vnxt  resiowiit.'d  ki^r.  : 

if  ih^'vU  Wert  c.;-.<^  c:.' J  cLiL  1  serranta  *•  ai'  atieni.              [£.-«  .1: 
A>r!>.  F-r  tLis  year  gr»d.::ii  co:irt«aj  I  iLii-i 

y  vo,  nolile  priz&cess  mLd.  ^ 

/"'-'.  T-..':zii  itranze  ac-i  niiac-i^'ii^feiz.ted  T=t, 

-           ."                 '                  ,         *                   "  •  .^jr    ^  e   ruiir.  cr,  rtiicr.  earnest,  <rij«T.  -• 

do  n^e  a^i^t  y  .a  we..'..=ie  are :  .  ,  j;  .:^  ;.L-A  1:=*  wh^  riyincd  i-im  this  L-.  - 

Tocr  n-^rtUI  day  aa  w^ll  aa  zoiiie  I  know  my  ir.^c  ..u. 
w  Ji  prepare. 


DEVICE    OF    THE    PAGEANT 


BORNE  BEFORE 


WOLST^VN  DIXIE. 


Tht  Device  of  tU  Paya^d  Ujrnt  btjort  Woo'U'jrU.  Ptxu  Lord  Maiar  e/  tk*  Ct.t  of  U' .  '^.t     JL  •-    lS4i   C-r  '• ' 
Jmj/rirtUd  at  LotU'Jc^h  Itf  Edicard  AU'U.  15S5.  4ta 

Sir  WolstAn  Duu3  was  the  fourth  cod  of  Thomas  Dixie,  whoae  eldcet  son  Bachard  was  the  *u£c&tor  d 


Baroneta  of  that  name.    Sir  Wolstan  wxs  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  ia  l>So ;  asd  was  twice  mjiried, — tmt  to  A«*^  « 

dau;;hter  of Walkcdon,  and  secondlj  to  Ann,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Draper,  K&lt:.'.  "-' 

■nrrired  him  and  re-married  Sir  William  Hickman.    Having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Sir  Wofctaa  Ihxi.  ^-^ 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Slichael,  Bosaingshaw,  and  bequeathed  his  esUte  of  Boaworth  in  Leleeateishin:  t  <  -& 
great  nephew  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  dtthcr  of  the  first  Baronet. — Samber^s  Baronttaye,  toL  1L  p.  66>. 
Stowe  records  Jl/tetn  benefactions  by  him,  among  the  "  honourable  acts  of  citLcena.'* 


THE   DEVICE   OF   THE  PAGEANT,  ETC. 


A  Speech  spoken  by  him  that  rid  on  a  luzern*  before 
the  Pageant,  apparelled  like  a  Moor. 

From  whero  the  Sun  doth  settle  in  his  waiD, 
And  yokes  his  hones  to  his  fiery  cart, 
And  in  his  way  gives  life  to  Ceres'  com, 
Even  from  the  parching  zone,  behold,  I  come, 
A  stranger,  strangely  mounted,  as  you  see, 
Seated  upon  a  lusty  luzem's  back ; 
And  o£fer  to  your  honour,  good  my  lord, 
This  emblem  thus  iu  show  significant. 
Lo,  lovely  London,  rich  and  fortunate, 
Fam'd  through  the  world  for  peace  and  happiness, 
Is  here  advanced,  and  set  in  highest  seat. 
Beautified  throughly  as  her  state  requires  ! 
First,  over  her  a  princely  trophy  standSy 
Of  beaten  gold,  a  rich  and  royal  arms, 
Whereto  this  London  ever  more  bequeaths 
Service  of  honour  and  of  loyalty. 
Her  props  are  well-advised  magistrates, 
That  carefully  attend  her  person  still. 
The  honest  franklin  and  the  husbandman 
Lays  down  his  sacks  of  corn  at  London's  feet, 
And  brings  such  presents  as  the  country  yields. 
The  pleasant  Thames,  a  sweet  and  dainty  nymph. 
For  London's  good  conveys,  with  gentle  stream 
And  safe  and  easy  passage,  what  she  can. 
And  keeps  her  leaping  fishes  in  her  lap. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor,  frankly  both, 
For  London's  aid,  are  all  in  readiness, 
To  venture  and  to  fight  by  land  and  sea. 
And  this  thrice-reverend  honourable  dame, 
Science,  the  sap  of  every  commonwealth, 
Sumam'd  mechanical  or  liberal. 
Id  vow'd  to  honour  London  with  her  skill. 
And  London,  by  these  friends  so  happy  made, 
First  thanks  her  God,  the  author  of  her  peace, 
And  next  with  humble  gesture,  as  becomes. 


'  Iicfml I.e.  lynx.   *' Aluzenj, /upiwcif/frtju'jr."  Colcs'a 
hl't.    "Lupus  corvariu*^  «  c^t  of  mo  onto  in."  Id. 


In  meek  and  lowly  manner  doth  she  yield 
Herself,  her  wealth,  with  heart  and  willingness, 
Unto  the  person  of  her  gracious  queen, 
Elizabeth,  renowned  through  the  world, 
Stall*d  and  anointed  by  the  highest  power, 
The  Qod  of  kings,  that  with  his  holy  hand 
Hath  long  defended  her  and  her  Engldnd. 
This  now  remains,  right  honourable  lord, 
That  carefully  you  do  attend  and  keep 
This  lovely  lady,  rich  and  beautiful, 
The  jewel  wherewithal  your  sovereign  queen 
Hath  put  your  honour  lovingly  in  trust, 
That  you  may  add  to  London's  dignity, 
And  London's  dignity  may  add  to  yours. 
That  worthily  you  may  be  counted  one 
Among  the  number  of  a  many  more 
Careful  lieutenants,  careful  magistrates. 
For  London's  welfare  and  her  worthiness. 

DIXI. 
Spoken  by  the  Children  in  the  PaffeafU,  viz. 


LOKDOH. 

New  Troy  I  hight,*  whom  Lud  my  lord  sumam'd, 

London  the  glory  of  the  western  side ; 
Throughout  the  world  is  lovely  London  fam'd, 

So  far  OS  any  sea  comes  in  with  tide : 
Whose  peace  and  calm,  under  her  royal  queen. 
Hath  long  been  such  as  like  was  never  seen. 

Then  let  me  live  to  carol  of  her  name, 
That  she  may  ever  live  and  never  die. 

Her  sacred  shrine  set  in  the  House  of  Fame, 
Consecrate  to  eternal  memory : 
My  peerless  mistress,  sovereign  of  my  peace. 
Long  may  she  joy  with  honour^s  great  increase. 


*  hiffht]  i.  0.  am  called. 
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MlOVAVmiTT. 

The  countxy  and  the  Thames  afford  their  aid, 
And  careful  mogustrateB  their  care  attend ; 

All  English  hearte  are  glad  and  well  apaid,* 
In  readiness  their  London  to  defend. 

Defend  them,  Lord,  and  these  fair  nymphs  like- 
wise. 

That  erer  they  may  do  this  sacrifice. 

Loyalty. 

The  greatest  treasure  that  a  prince  con  have 
Doth  lovely  London  offer  to  her  queen, 
Such  loyalty  as  liko  was  never  seen, 

And  such  as  any  EnglLah  heart  can  crave. 

The  Couvtby. 

For  London's  aid  the  country  gives  supply 
Of  needful  things,  and  store  of  every  grain. 

London,  give  thanks  to  Him  that  aits  on  high, 
(Had  never  town  less  cause  for  to  complain,) 

And  love  and  serve  the  sovereign  of  thy  peace, 

Under  whose  reign  thou  host  this  rich  increase. 

TBI  Thames. 

With  silver  glide  my  pleasant  streams  do  run, 
Where  leaping  fishes  play  betwixt  the  shores : 

This  gracious  good  hath  God  and  Kind  f  begun 
For  London's  use  with  help  of  sails  and  oars. 

London,  rejoice,  and  give  thy  God  the  praise 

For  her  whose  highness  lengths  thy  happy  days. 

The  Soldier. 

Armour  of  safe  defence  the  soldier  hath : 
So  lovely  London  carefully  attends 

To  keep  her  sacred  sovereign  from  scath. 
That  all  this  English  land  so  well  defends; 

And  80  far  London  bids  her  soldiers  go, 

As  well  may  serve  to  shield  this  land  from  woe. 

The  Sailob. 
The  sailor  that  in  cold  and  quakiug  tide 
The  wrathful  storms  of  winter's  rage  doth  bide. 
With  streamers  stretch'd  prepares  his  men^y  bark, 
For  country's  wealth  to  set  his  men  a-wark;^ 
That  queen  and  country  easily  may  see 
The  seaman  serves  his  prince  in  his  degree. 

*  apaid]  i.  e.  satisfied,  pleased, 
t  i:tn<2Ji.e.  Natar«. 
I  O'vark]  i.  e.  a-work. 


For  London's  safety  and  her  lisippiiMa 

The  soldier  and  the  sailor  mmj  joa  see 
All  well  prepared,  and  put  in  readiocM 
To  do  such  service  as  may  fitting  be ; 


And  Art  with  them  do[th}  join,  and  thet  r;  h 
London,  then,  joy,  and  let  all  ages  know 
What  duty  to  thy  sovereign  thou  dost  owe. 

The  FiBsr  Ntiifh. 

Thus  with  the  morning  sun  and  eTenii^  stsr 
These  holy  lights  shall  bom.  the  cheerful  fii-: 

With  sweetest  odour  shall  perfame  as  Ut 
As  India  stands,  in  honour  of  her  name. 

Whose  trophy  we  adore  with  saered  rites, 

With  swoetest  incense,  and  with  eodJess  hg^ 

The  Seooed  Nthth. 
So  long  as  son  doth  lend  the  world  his  light. 
Or  any  grass  doth  grow  upon  the  ground, 
With  holy  flame  our  torches  shall  bum  biight. 
And  Fame  shall  bruit*  with  golden  tiump«i« 
sound 
The  honour  of  her  sacred  r^giment^i' 
That  claims  this  honourable  mooumenl 

The  Thibo  Nyhfh. 

Our  holy  lights  shall  bum  continually. 
To  signify  our  duties  to  her  state^ 

Whose  excellent  and  princely  majesty 
Approves^  itself  to  be  most  fortunate. 

The  Foubth  Nyvfb. 

Virtue  shall  witness  of  her  worthiness, 
And  F&me  shall  register  her  princely  deeds; 

The  world  shall  still  pray  for  her  happiness, 
From  whom  our  peace  and  quietness  prooeei< 

Veraet  tpntten  undir  the  Armt  of  Bn^^- 

Oallia  victa  dedU  fiorta,  intida  Itonea 
Anglia,  ju$  helU  in  Jlore,  Uont  tunm; 
0  tie,  0  iemiptr  feraJl  Anglia  Jeeta  triamphMt 
Inclyta  Oallorum  Jlore,  leone  «mo. 

Done  by  Gbobqe  Peelb,  Mabtbb  or  Abis 

IS  OxFOBa 


*  In^U]  i.  e.  report* 

t  ngimeiU]  I.  e.  goveniiDCut 

\  Appmw]  L  e.  Proves. 


DESCENSUS    ASTJRiilil^:. 


Tlu  Device  of  a  Pug:unl,  bome  fr/ore  3f.  IVULam  Wtb,  lorl  Alaiorttf  the  Cttit  of  LomJon,  oh  Ike  iUay  iu.  toot  &*<  «*    ' 
heiftfj  the  2i»th  of  Ottt^ttr,  1.091.     ^yhertMnto  is  anr>exi''  c  S/<erh  deHrerrl  by  o«/,  ch^d  lile  a  «ra-iijraip4  /  vko  j^^v  ' 
PmtMf*  on  tlu  uf'ter,  bravely  rvjd  and  Ui'ind^  to  (he  Lord  Jl'iicr,  at  the  tihie  he  toi/lt,  bar^  to  go  to  Wat**iMsta'.     £\rfe 
Q,  FeeU,  itaisUr  of  Arti  in  Oxford,    Printed  for  WiUiaui  Wright,    ito. 


DESCENSUS    ASTRiEiE. 


The  Presenter's  Speech. 

See,  lovely  lords,  and  you,  my  lord,  behold 
How  Time  hath  tum'd  his  restless  wheel  about, 
And  made  the  silver  moon  and  heaven's  bright 

eye 
Gallop  the  zodiac,  and  end  the  year^ 
Whose  revolution  now  begets  anew 
The  days  that  have  created  and  confirm'd 
A  worthy  governor,  for  London's  good, 
To  underbear,  under  his  sovereign's  sway, 
Unpartial  Justice'  beam,  and  weav'd  a  Web* 
For  your  content,  and  her  command  in  all, 
You  citizens  of  this  metropolis, 
Whose  honour  and  whose  oath  to  gratulate, 
Lordings,  behold  what  emblem  I  present. 
Astr»a»  daughter  of  th'  immortal  Jove, 
Great  Jove,  defender  of  this  ancient  town, 
Descended  of  the  Trojan  Brutus'  line. 
Offspring  of  at  courageous  conquering  king, 
Whose  pure  renown  bath  piero'd  the  world's 

large  ears, 
In  golden  scrolls  rolling  about  the  heavens ; 
Celestial  sacred  Nymph,  that  tends  her  flock 
With  watchful  eyes^  and  keeps  this  fount  in 

peace, 
Guarded  with  Graces,  and  with  gracious  trains, 
Virtues  divine,  and  gifts  incomparable, 
Nor  lets  blind  superstitions  Ignorance 
Corrupt  so  pure  a  spiing :  0  happy  times, 
That  do  beget  such  calm  and  quiet  days. 
Where   sheep    and  shepherd  breathe  in  such 
content  1 


*  Web]  A  wretched  pun  upon  tho  Mayor's  name. 

t  a]  Not  in  the  4to.— Here,  observes  Walker,  **a  must 
have  been  lost  between  of  and  eourageout ;  for  the  sup- 
pression cf  tho  article  is  not  allowable  according  to  Eliza- 
bethan grammar,  except  under  certain  conditionsi,  which 
m\i(hl  bo  specified,  and  which  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
renco."  Shakesptar^t  Verfifieaiion,  &o.,  p.  15. 


Honour  attends  her  throne ;  in  her  bright  eyes 
Sits  Majesty ;  Virtue  and  Steadfastness 
Possess    her    heart;    sweet    Mercy   sways    her 

sword; 
Her  Champion^  arm'd  with  resolutioUi 
Sits  at  her  feet  to  ch^tise  malcontents 
That  threat  her  honour's  wreck ;  and  Time  and 

Kind* 
Produce  f  her  years  to  make  them  numberless ; 
While  Fortune  for  her  service  and  her  sake 
With  golden  hands  doth  strengthen  and  enrich 
The  Web  that  they  for  fair  Astrsea  weave. 
Long  may  she  live,  long  may  she  govern  us^ 
In  peace  triumphant,  fortunate  in  wars. 
Our  ftdr  Astrssa,  our  Pandora  fair. 
Our  fair  Eliza,  our  Zabeta  fair  ; 
Sweet    Cynthia's    darling,    beauteous    Cypria's 

peer; 
As  dear  to  England  and  true  English  hearts 
As  Pompey  to  the  citizens  of  Rome ; 
As  merciful  as  CsDsar  in  his  might ; 
As  mighty  as  the  Macedonian  king. 
Or  Trojan  Hector,  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

Goddess,  live  long,  whose  honours  we  advance. 
Strengthen  thy  neighbour^',  propagate  thine  own : 
Guide  well  thy  helm,  lay  thine  anointed  hsnd 
To  build  the  temple  of  triumphant  Truth, 
That  while  thy  subjects  draw  their  peace  from 

thee, 
Thy  friends  with  aid  of  aims  may  succout^d  be, 

AsTKBA,  with  her  aktephook,  on  thi  tap  of  the  ' 

Pageant, 

Feed  on,  my  flock,  among  the  gladsome  green. 
Where  heavenly  neotar  flows  above  the  banks ; 

Such  pastures  ore  not  common  to  be  seen : 
Pay  to  immortal  Jove  immortal  thanks, 

•  Kind]  i.  e.  Nature, 
f  Product]  i.  e.  Extend,  lengthen. 
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For  what  is  good  from  heaven's  high  throne  doth 

fall; 
And  heaven's  great  architect  be  praia'd  for  all. 

SUFEBSTinOK  to  Ignorance,  a  friar,  tiuing  hy 

the  fountain. 

Stir,  priest,  and  with   thy  beads  poison  this 

spring; 
I  tell  thee  all  is  baneful  that  I  bring. 

IaKOBA.NCE|  a  prieit. 

It  b  in  vain :  her  eye  keeps  me  in  awe, 
Whose  heart  is  purely  fixM  on  the  law, 
The  holy  law ;  and  bootless  we  contend, 
While  this  chaste  nymph  this  fountain  doth 
defend. 

EUPHBOSTVB. 

Whilom,  when  Saturn's  golden  reign  did  cease. 

And  iron  age  had  kindled  cruel  wars, 
Envy  in  wrath  perturbing  common  peace, 

Engendering  canker'd  hate  and  bloody  jars ; 
Lo,  then  Olympus'  king,  the  thundering  Jove, 

Baught*  hence  this  gracious  nymph  Astnea 
fair: 
Now  once  again  he  sends  her  from  above, 

Descended  through  the  sweet  transparent  air ; 
And  here  she  sits  in  beauty  fresh  and  sheen. 
Shadowing  the  person  of  a  peerless  queen. 

AOLi^lA. 

A  peerless  queen,  a  royal  princely  dame, 
Enroll'd  in  register  of  eternal  fame. 

Thaua. 

The  Qraoes  throw  their  balm  about  her  sacred 

head. 
Whose  government  her  realm^s  trae  happiness 

hath  bred. 

Chabttt. 

That  happiness  continue  in  her  land, 
Great  Israers    God,  spring  of  all  heavenly 
peace. 
And  let  thine  angels  in  her  rescue  stand  : 

With  her  life's  wane  donef  England's  joys 
decrease : 
0,  let  her  princely  days  never  have  fine,t 
Whose  virtues  are  immortal  and  divine ! 


•  Raught]  i.  o.  Snatched, 
t  done]  i.  c.  do. 
t  Jlne]  1.  e.  end. 


HOPK. 

Such  virtues  as  her  throne  do  beaatifr. 
And  make  her  honours  znoixnt  and  sols  t^  ir 

Faith. 

Where  hope  of  her  eternal  bUra  doth  rest, 
Conceived  in  her  sweet  and  sacred  brasL 

Honour. 

With  radiant  beams,  reflecting  on  the  earth. 
Even  from  the  snowy  browa  of  Albion, 
Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  ChristeDdom, 
As  bright  as  is  the  burning  laimp  of  heav«Sf 
Shineth  xny  mistress'  honour,  in  whose  fune 
The  heathen  carols  sing,  and  all  admire^ 
From  icy  Tanais  to  the  sevenfold  NUe, 
Her  glory,  that  commands  this  western  i^ 

GHAioioir. 

In  whose  defence  my  colours  I  advance, 
And  girt  me  with  my  sword,  and  ahake  mj 

lance: 
These  British  lions,  rampant  in  this  fieI4r 
That  never  leam'd  in  battle's  rage  to  yield, 
Breathe  terror  to  the  proud  aspiring  foo. 
Ranging  the  world,  commanding  where  they  g^^ 
Therefore  in  vain  this  misproud  malcontent 
Threatens  her  state,  whose  harms  the  heavtBS 

prevent. 
Sit  safe,  sweet   nymph,  among   thy  isitn/««? 

sheep : 
Thy  sacred  person  angels  have  in  keep. 

FiBST  KALCOKTXirT. 

What  meaneth  this  1    I  strive,  and  cannot  iti4«' 
She  is  preserv'd  by  miracle  belike : 
If  so,  then  wherefore  threaten  we  in  raifl 
That  queen  whose  cause  the  gracious  licaTew 
maintain  ? 

Second  Malcontsnt. 

No  marvel,  then,  although  we  faint  and  qo^ 
For  mighty  is  the  truth  and  will  prcToil. 

In  tU  hinder  part  of  Vte  PaifeatU  did  tit  a  child,  wpn^^*; 
Nature,  ftoidinj;  in  her  hand  a  dislnff,  ami  '/'*'*'' '"'J, 
veb,  vhi€h  parsed  thi-ovgh  the  hand  </  Fort^f'  "■■" 
was  wheeled  up  hy  Tivu,  vsho  Mpakt  <u/olUi>»d^  •' 

TlMB. 

Thus  while  my  wheel  with  ever-tumiog  gT'^  ^ 
At  heaven's   high   best,    serves  eju-tbly  m**^' 

desires, 
I  wind  the  Web  that  Kind  so  well  Ix^ns, 
While  Fortune  doth  enrich  what  Nature  ipw* 
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A  Speech  on  ifne  water,  delivered  in  the  morning,  at 
my  Lord  Mayors  going  to  Westminster. 

List,  gentle  lords,*  and,  bubbling  stream,  be  still, 
And,  whistliog  winds,  your  angry  murmur  cease; 
Let  Thetia*  nymph  unfold  the  goddess*  best. 
Behold,  embark'd  thus  bravely  as  you  see. 
Laden  with  treasure  and  with  precious  ore, 
From  where  in  Tellus'  veins  the  parching  sun 
Doth  gold  and  glittering  minerals  create. 
Are  come  these  strangers  lovingly  inflam'd, 
*  To  gratulate  to  you,  my  lovely  lord. 
This  gladsome  day  wherein  your  honours  spring: 
And  by  the  bar  that  thwarts  this  silver  stream. 
Even  to  the  beauteous  verge  of  Troy-novant,t 
That  decks  this  Thamesis  on  either  side. 


*  lords]  Compare  the  first  line  of  this  piece, 
t  Troy-novant]  i.  e.  London. 


Thus  far  these  friends  have  pierc'd,  and  all  by  me 
Salute  your  honour  and  your  company, 
Thrice-worthy  pretor  of  this  ancient  town. 
The  mortar  of  these  walls,  temper'd  in  peace, 
Yet  holds  the  building  sure,  as  are  the  sprigs 
Woven  from  the  spreading  root  in  knotty  box. 
Labour,  fair  lord,  as  other  mayors  of  yoro. 
To  beautify  this  city  with  deserts. 
So  with*  these  friendly  strangers,  man  by  man, 
Pass  with  advisement  to  receive  thy  oath ; 
Keep  it  inviolate  for  thy  sovereign's  hope. 
Virtue's  pure  mirror,  London's  great  mistress ; 
Uosheath  the  sword  committed  to  thy  sway. 
With  merciful  regard  of  every  cause. 
So  go  in  peace,  happy  by  sea  and  land. 
Guided  by  grace  and  heaven's  immortal  hand. 

•  wUh]  The4to.  "wlah," 


A  FAREWELL 


TO 


SIR  JOHN  NORRIS  AND  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  ETC. 


AND 


A    TALE    OF    TROY. 


N  K 


A  FarewdU  BniitMled  to  ikt  famoui  and  foHwiuUi  OmeraUi  of  our  Bnglisk  /ortea :  Sir  John  Jftfrrw  S  .-  - 
Frauncii  Jhake  Knights,  and  aU  theyr  braue  and  resolute  foUowen.  Whereunto  is  annexed  .*  A  tale  <ff  Tr^.  j  ' 
Lectorein.  Fame  nee  inuideo  tine  me  (Uber)  ibis  ad  arma,  Hei  mtAt,  qvod  domino  non  lied  ire  tito.  Doone  bjf  G€>cr^  Fc  . 
Maister  of  Aries  in  Oj^ortle.  At  London  Printed  by  I.  C,  and  art  to  bet  solde  by  WUUam  Wright,  at  his  shop  adtaj*.  y 
to  8.  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Poullrie.    Anno.  1589.    ito. 

Oil  tho  back  of  the  title  are  the  armB  of  Elizaboth,  with  tho  motto  **  Semper  cadan,^*  and  under  them  tjjcaj 

vonos; 

'*  Gallia  vicla  deditjlores,  inuicta  Leones 
Anglia :  iiu  belli  inflore,  hone  suvm  : 
0  tic  0  semper ferat  Elizabetha  triwnphos, 
Jnclyta  Oallorumjlort  leant  tuo." 

In  1589,  while  tho  public  exultation  at  tho  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  not  y«t  sabsidody  a  haad  :i 
gallant  adveaturcrs  (excited  chiefly  by  tho  desire  of  gain  or  glory)  fitted  out,  almost  entirely  at  thdr  own  ezpcnfr*. 
a  fleet  for  an  oxi>cdition  to  Portugal,  for  the  ducLired  purposo  of  seating  on  the  throne  of  that  country  the  fcavtArJ 
Don  Antouio,  who  hod  taken  refu^  in  England.  On  the  ISth  of  April  the  armament  set  sail  ftom  Tijixto.  t\ 
consistiuqr  of  ISO  vessels  and  21,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Fmncls  Drake  and  Sir  John  Ncnria.  A  mizi-ii. 
detail  of  tho  disasters  which  ensued  would  hero  Ix)  out  of  placo;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  eleren  thoaa..! 
pcrsuns  i)cri8lied  in  this  expedition,  and  of  the  eleven  hundred  gentlemen  who  accompanied  it^  only  tlurc«  hun-^.  J 
and  fitly  returned  to  their  native  country. 

The  Tide  of  Troy:  By  0.  Peek  M.  of  Arts  in  Ojtford.    Printed  by  A.  B.  1604  :  the  imprint  at  the  omI  behc 
Londoix  Printed  by  Arnold  Hatjlild,  duelling  in  Eliots  Court  in  the  Little  old  Baylie :  And  are  to  be  sold  by  Ificideu  U*  ■ 
1604,— forms  a  very  diminutive  volume,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height*  and  having  only  two  lines  in  a  ps^. 
It  presents  a  text  differing  greatly  from  that  of  od.  1589.    See  Account  of  PeeU  and  his  Writingt,  pp.  835^  914. 


TO 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  GENERALS  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  FORCES  BY  LAND  AND  SEA, 
SIR  JOHN  NORRIS  AND  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  KNIGHTS. 

Your  Tirtnes  fiEtmed  by  your  fortunes,  and  fortunes  renowned  by  your  Tirtues,  thrice-honourable 
generals,  together  with  the  admiration  the  world  hath  worthily  conceiTed  of  your  worthiness,  have  at 
this  time  encourag^  me,  a  man  not  unknown  to  many  of  your  braye  and  forward  followers,  captains, 
and  soldiers,  to  send  my  short  Farewell  to  our  English  forces.  Whereunto  I  have  annexed  an  old  poem 
of  mine  own,  Tlie  Tale  of  Troy^  a  pleasant  discourse,  fitly  senring  to  recreate  by  the  reading  the  chiralry 
of  England  ;  to  whom,  as  to  your  ingenious  judgments,  I  dedicate  the  same  ;  that  good  minds,  inflamed 
with  honourable  reports  of  their  ancestry,  may  imitate  their  glory  in  highest  adrentures,  and  my  coun- 
trymen, famed  through  the  world  for  resolution  and  fortitude,  may  march  in  equipage  of  honour  and 
arms  with  their  glorious  and  renowned  predecessors,  the  Trojans. 

Beseeching  God  mercifully  and  miraculously,  as  hitherto  he  hath  done,  to  defend  fair  England,  that 
her  soldiers  may  in  their  departure  be  fortunate  and  in  their  return  triumphant, 

GEO.  FEELE. 


K  K   2 


A  FAEEWELL 


ENTITULED 


TO  THE  FAMOUS  AND   FORTUNATE   GENERALS 
OF   OUR   ENGLISH   FORCES,  ETC. 


Have  done  with  care,  my  hearts !  aboard  amain, 
With  stretching  sails  to  plough  the  swelling 

waves: 
Bid  England's  shore  and  Albion's  chalky  cliffs 
Farewell ;  bid  stately  Troynovant  adieu. 
Where  pleasant  Thames  from  laia'  silver  head 
Begins  her  quiet  glide,  and  runs  along 
To  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  her 

course. 
Near  neighbour  to  the  ancient  stony  Tower, 
llie  glorious  hold  that  Julius  Csesar  built. 
Change  love  for  arms;  girt-to  your  blades,  my 

boys ! 
Your  re&ta*  and  muskets  take,  take  helm  and 

targe, 
And  let  Qod  Mara  his  oonsort  make  you  mirth, — 
The  roaring  cannon,t  and  the  brazen  trump, 
The  angry-sounding  drum,  the  whistling  fife, 
Tlie  shrieks  of  men,  the  princely  courser^s  neigh. 
Now  YtdlX  your  bonnets  to  your  friends  at  home : 
Ijid  all  the  lovely  British  dames  adieu, 
Tlmt  under  many  a  standard  well-advanc*d 
Have  hid§  the  sweet  alarms  and  braves  of  love ; 


*  rait$]  i.  e.  supports  for  the  munkotfl,  which  in  Pecle'a 
days  wore  very  heavy.  I 

.  t  And  let  Ood  Man  hi»  contort  malee  you  mtrf  A,—  I 

The  roaring  cannon^  Ac]  Shakespeare  perhaps  re- 
membered this  passage  when  he  wrote  Othello's  "  fore-  | 
well"  to  war:  in  Singer's  Shaktfpear*  (vol  10,  p.  443, 
cd.  1826X  where  Peele's  lines  are  quoted,  "trumpet"  is 
printed  Instead  of  "  confcrL'*  ■ 

It  is.  neoevory  to  observe,  that  when  this  poem  was  ' 
produced,  and  a  considerable  time  after,  the  expression 
*'  comort  of  music  "  was  in  use :— the  term  "  concert  '*  is 
comparatively  modem. 

t  tail]  i.  e.  lower. 

f  AirfJ  Old  ed."  bill" 


Bid  theatres  and  proud  tragedians. 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,*  and  mighty  Tamburlaine,f 
King  Charlemagne,t  Tom  Stukeley,§  and  the  rest. 
Adieu.    To  arms,  to  arms,  to  glorious  arms  I 
With  noble  Norris,  and  victorious  Drake, 
Under  the  sanguine  croes,  brave  England's  badge. 
To  propagate  religious  piety, 
And  hew  a  passage  with  your  conquering  swords 
By  land  and  sea,  wherever  Phosbus'  eye, 
Th'  eternal  lamp  of  heaven,  lends  us  light ; 
By  golden  Tagus,  or  the  western  Inde, 
Or  through  the  spacious  bay  of  Portugal, 
The  wealthy  ocean-main,  the  Tyrrhene  sea» 
From  great  Alddes'  pillars  branching  forth 
Even  to  the  gulf  that  leads  to  lofty  Rome ; 
There  to  deface  the  pride  of  Antichrist, 
And  pull  his  paper  walls  and  popery  down,— 
A  famous  enterprise  for  England's  strength. 
To  steel  your  swords  on  Avarice*  triple  crown. 
And  cleanse  Augeas'  stalls  in  Italy. 

*  MahorMt,  &tpto]  Old  ed.  *' Mahomd^  Poo/'  Cor- 
rected by  the  Rev.  J.  Mttford  (Getrf.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833^ 
p.  103),  who  remarks ;  "The  &ct  is,  that  tun  UUen  hare 
fallen  out^  probably  firom  the  word  having  been  written 
in  a  contracted  form,  and  the  « that  belonged  to  the  w(»d 
has  got  wrongly  attached  to  'Mahomet;'  but  the  true 
reading  is  clear.  .  .  .  Sdpio  was  a  great  name  among 
old  poets  and  dxanwtists ;  and  is  soldom  absent  in  the 
list  of  heroes/' 

t  Tamburlaine]  An  allurion  to  Marlowe's  well-known 
tragedy  in  Two  Farts. 

X  King  CharUmagne]  No  drama  called  CharienuMgiu  has 
come  down  to  tas,  nor  am  I  aoqnainted  with  any  old  play 
in  which  that  monarch  is  a  charooter.  Aooordkig  to  Mr. 
Collier  (Menioirt  C(f  AUegn^  p.  7X  the  allusion  is  periiaps 
to  Greene's  play  of  Orlancfo  .AtrMMo,— «  most  Improbable 
conjecture. 

I  Tom  BtM3ule}f\  See  prefatory  remarks  to  our  author^s 
BattUqfAkasar,  p.  419. 
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To  arms,  my  fellow  soldiers  I  Sea  and  land 
Lie  open  to  the  voyage  you  intend ; 
And  eea  or  land,  bold  Britons,  far  or  near, 
Whatever  course  your  matchless  virtue  shapes, 
Whether  to  Europe's  bounds,  or  Asian  plains. 
To  Afric's  shore,  or  rich  America, 
Down  to  the  shades  of  deep  Avemus'  crags, 
Sail  on,  pursue  your  honours  to  your  graves : 
Heaven  is  a  sacred  covering  for  your  heads. 
And  every  climate  virtue's  tabernacle. 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  honourable  arms  !  * 
Eoiso  sails,  weigh  anchors  up,  plough  up  the  seas 
With  flying  keels,  plough  up  the   land   with 

swords : 
In  Qod's  name  venture  on ;  and  let  me  say 
To  you,  my  mates,  as  Csesar  said  to  his, 
Striving    with   Neptune's  hills;    "You   bear,' 

quoth  he, 

*  To  armt,  to  arrnt,  to  honourable  arnu  /]  In  The  Lament- 
aUe  Tiragedie  €(f  Locrine,  tc.,  firat  printed  in  1505,  we 
find,— 

*'  To  armes,  my  lord,  to  honouroUe  armu" 
wbioh  Ib  followed  by  wbut  forms  part  of  the  eleventh 
▼enio  of  the  proaeot  poem, 

'*Tokthdmtandtargt,*'    8ig.  F  2. 
Bee  note  X,  p.  425,  firat  ooL 


If 


''  CsBsar  and  Csssar's  fortune  in  yoar  ahipe." 

Tou  follow  them,  whose  swords  aaooessfol  are: 

You  follow  Drake,  by  sea  the  acoui^  of  Spain, 

The  dreadful  dragon,  terror  to  your  foes. 

Victorious  in  his  return  from  Inde, 

In  all  his  high  attempts  unvanqiuebM ; 

You  follow  noble  N orris,  whose  renown. 

Won  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Belgia, 

Spreads  by  the  gates  of  Europe  to  the  oonrts 

Oft/hristian  kings  and  heathen  potentates 

You  fight  for  Christ,  and  England's  peerlai 

queon, 
Elizabeth,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Over  whose  throne  the  enemies  of  Qod 
Have    thunder*d    erst    their    Tain    succeeslesi 

braves. 
0,  ten-times-treble  happy  men,  that  fight 
Under  the  cross  of  Christ  and  England's  qaeeii» 
And  follow  such  as  Drake  and  Norxis  are ! 
All  honours  do  this  cause  accompany; 
All  glory  on  these  endless  honours  waits : 
These  honours  and  this  glory  shall  He  send. 
Whose  honour  and  whose  glory  you  defend. 


Youn,  O.  P. 
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In  that  world's  wounded  part,t  whose  waves  yet 

swell 
With  everlasting  showers  of  tears  that  fell. 
And  bosom  bleeds  with  great  effuse  of  blood 
That  long  war  shed, — Troy,  Neptune's  city,  stood. 
Gorgeously  built,  like  to  the  House  of  Fame, 
Or  Court  of  Jove,  as  some  describe  the  same ; 


*  The  TaU  itf  Troy]  Ed.  1580  gives,  as  the  beading  of 
this  pioco.  The  beginning,  accident*,  and  ende  <tf  the  trarre 
e(f  Troy.  It  also  has  a  short  niDning  argument,  in  the 
shape  of  marginal  notes,  which  I  have  dismissed  as  an 
unnocessaiy  incumhrance  to  the  page. 

t  In  ikai  vorUTt  teounded  part,  Ac]  Ed.  1680 ; 
"  Whilom  in  Troy,  that  ancient  noble  towne^ 
Did  dwell  a  king  of  honor  d(  renowne. 
Of  port,  of  pulsumoe,  and  mickle  fame. 
And  Priam  was  this  mighty  princes  name ; 
IFhom,  in  rognid  of  Am  triumphant  ttate. 
The  world  as  then  nimamde  the  Fortunate, 
So  happy  was  he /or  hie  progmie. 
Hie  qiuene,  his  court,  his  children,  and  eamUrk," 


Under  a  prince  whom,  for  his  happy  state. 

That  age  sumam'd  Priam  the  Fortunate^ 

So  honour'd  for  his  royal  progeny, 

Blest  in  his  queen,  his  offspring,  and  his  coantrj' 

T-dyppM  *  Stately  Hecuba  was  she, 

A  goodly  creature  f  of  such  majesty 

As  well  became  her  princely  personage ; 

And,  loDg  before  she  tasted  fortune's  rage^ 

With  twenty:^  sons  and  daughtex^  woadram 

thing. 
This  lusty  lady  did  onrich  her  king, 
Fruit  not  unlike  the  tree  whereof  §  they  spron^J 
The  daughters  lovely,  modest,  wise,  Q  and  young  i 

*  T-clyppid]  i.  c.  Called,  namod. 
t  A  goodly  creature,  Ac.]  Ed.  1589 ; 

"  So  fkiro  a  creaiwrt  hardlie  might  you  set, 
8o  braue,  and  of  so  eomelie  p€r»oeu»ifeJ* 
X  twenty]  Ed.  1004  "maoy."    (Both  leetiDDS  btix«.  ^ 
obvious  reasons,  very  ol^eetionable.) 
S  tehtreo/]  Ed.  4604  **  fh>m  whenos." 
II  wise]  Ed.  1604  "£dr." 
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The  Bonn,  as  doth  my  story  well  unfold. 

All    knigbts-at-aiTQS,  gay,  gallant,  brave/    and 

bold, 
Of  wit  and  manhood  f  auch  as  might  suffice 
To  venture  on  the  highest  piece  of  service : 
Hia  peers  as  loyal  to  their  royal  lord 
Ab  might  ne  t  tainted  be  for  deed  or  word ; 
His  court  presenting  §  to  our  human  eyes 
An  earthly  heaven  or  shining  paradise, 
Where  ladies  troop'd  in  rich  disguis'd  attire, 
Qlistering  like  stars  of  pure  immortal  fire. 
Thus  happy,  Priam,  didst  thou  live  of  yore, 
That  to  thy  hap  could  naught  be  added  more ;  |! 
Till  'mong  the  gods  1  wot  not  which  If  was  he 
Env^ng  tho  **  this  happiness  to  thee, 
Or  goddess,  or  acoursM  fiend  below. 
Conspiring  thy  Troy's  wreck  and  overthrow, — 
Alack,  that  happiness  may  not  long  ft  lost, 
That  all   ourtt  braveries  been§§    so   brief  a 

blast!— 
Till  one,  I  say,  revengeful  ||  |I  power  or  other 
Buzz'd  in  the  brain  of  the  unhappy  mother 
A  dreadful  dream,  and,  as  it  did  befall. 
To  Priam's  Troy  a  dream  deadly  and  fataL 
For  when  the  time  of  mother's  pain  drew  nigh. 
And  now  the  load  that  in  her  womb  did  lie 
Began  to  stir  and  move  with  115  proper  strength. 
Beady  to  leave  his  place ;  behold,  at  length 
She  dreams,  and  gives  her  lord  ***  to  understand 
That  she  should  soon  bring  forth  a  fire-brand,  ftf 
Whose  flame  ttt  &iid  fatal  smoke  would  grow  so 

great 
As  Ilium's  towers  it  should  consume  with  heat :  • 


*  knightB-at-annt,  gay,  gallant,  hTavt\  Ed.  1601  **  knights 
in  amis,  adventaroiu." 

t  0/  wit  and  manhood,  to.}  Ed.  1604  omits  this  and 
the  next  line. 

t  tu]  I  0.  not,— Ed.  1604  "not" 

§  Bu  court  prttenting,  &c.]  Ed.  1580  ; 

'•  Hit  eottrt  presenting  to  our  eartblie  eyes 
A  sk JO  of  Btarres  oy  ihi  yiing  paradise. 
ThtLs  happy,  Priam,"  Ac. 

(I  hap  could  naught  be  added  more]  Ed.  1604  "fortune 
hctiTona  could  add  no  more." 

H  which]  Ed.  158»  "what." 

**  Envying  tho]  i.  e.  Grudging  then. 

It  Umg]  Ed.  160l"eTer." 

It  <Htr]  Ed.  15S0  "these." 

S$  been]  1.  e.  bo. 

i;;i  reeen::tf\d]  Ed.  1589  "avenging." 

^H  B*gan  to  stir  and  move  teith]  Ed.  1604  "To  move 
began  an<i  stir  vith,** 

•••  Iffrd]  Ed.  1604  "pheore"  (i.  e.  husband). 

ttt  a  Jlre-lnrand]  Ed.  1604  **a  firy  brantV*  (but  our  old 
pooU  ofiea  um  **Jlre  "  as  a  dissyllable). 

ttt  WhoHflatnet  dM.]  Bd.  1589 ; 

"  Whoae  bote  and  clymbiug  Jlamc  should  grow  so  great. 
That  Neptunes  Troy  U  would  consumt  noith  heate." 


And,  counsel  taken  of  her*  troublous  dream, 
The  soothsayers  saidf  that  not  swift  Simois* 

stream 
Nor  Xanthua'  icy  waves  t  might  quench  the  fire 
That  did  this  brand  'gainst  Troy's  proud  walls 

conspire. 
Which  to  prevent  (a  piteous  tale  to  tell) 
Both  sire  and  dame  'gainst  law  and  kind  §  rebel ; 
And,  that  this  fear  might  soon  II  be  overblown, 
This  babe  from  Troy  withouten  ruth  is  thrown. 
But  tempted  may  the  gods,  not  mocked,  be  : 
It  is  thy  fate,  nor  mayst  H  thou,  Troy,  foresee 
What  must  befall,  thou  mayst  it  not  foreknow  : 
Tet  Paris  lives,  and  men  him  callM  so ; 
He  lives  a  shepherd's  lad  **  on  Ida  hills, 
And  breathes  a  man  'gainst  Troy  and  Trojans' 

wills. 
That  threatens  fire  to  Troy,  a  jolly  swain. 

And  here  me  list  +t  leave  Priam  and  his  train, 
And  tell  o^tt  Paris  yet  another  while; 
How  he  can  nymphs  and  shepherds'  trulls  beguile. 
And  pipen  songs,  and  whet  his  wits  on  books. 
And  rape  poor  maids  with  sweet-alluring  looks : 
So  couth  he  §§  sing  his  lays  among  them  all. 
And  tune  his  pipe  unto  the  water^s  fall,  j|  II 
And  wear  his  coat  of  grey  HU  and  lusty  green, 
That  had  the  fair  (Euone  never  seen 
His  ticing  curlM  hair,  his  front  of  ivory. 
The  careless  nymph  had  ne'er  been  so  unhappy. 
Then  was  the  time  when  Flora  dight  with*** 

flowers, 
Like  Iris  in  her  pride  and  parti-colours, 
Sate  in  her  summer  arbours  like  a  queen, 
And  deck'd  the  earth  with  ftf  yellow,  blue,  and 

green; 
Then  Phcebe  gan  a  solemn  hunting  make, 
A  feast  for  Pallas',  Junof^s],  Venus'  sake ; 

•  ?ter]  Ed.  15  S9  "thU."— Ed.  1604  "hia"(hir>. 

t  said]  Ed.  1604  "aay." 

X  Ifor  Xantkxu'  iey  vaves,  tc]  Ed.  1589 ; 
"  Might  serue  to  quench  that  fierce  deuouring^Zre 
That  did  this  brand  gainst  towns  of  Troy  conspire," 

S  kiml]  L  e.  nature. 

II  soon]  Ed.  1580* 'so." 

^  »wty*<]  Ed.  1589  "may." 

**  lad]  Ed.  1589  "awayno"  (which  word  occurs  in  the 
next  line  but  one). 

tt  me  list]  1.  e.  it  pleases  mo.  * 

U  teU  of]  Ed.  1589  '•  tend  we." 

§§  coidh  he]  i.,e.  he  had  skill  to,  know  how  to. 

nil  And  tune  his  pipe  unto  the  ioater's  fall]  This  line  is 
borrowed  from  Spenser's  Edoguefor  April,^ 

"  And  tuned  it  unto  the  water's  fall." 

l^ir  ffTty]  See  note  *,  p.  158,  first  col.  But  here  ed. 
1604  has  "  gay  " :  with  which  compare  the  line  in  p.  861, 
100.  col.,  "  The  colour  of  his  coat  is  Insty  green." 

•"•  dight  wUh]  Ed.  1589  *' with  her." 

ft  t  deck'd  the  earth  wUh]  Ed.  1589  "  dight  the  earth  in." 
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And  on  that  Ida,  wbere  King  Priam's  son,  | 

Paris,  ibis  loyely  shepherd's  swain,*  did  won^f      ' 
A  sudden  t  strife  and  yariance  did  befall 
Among  those  goddesses  §  for  a  golden  ball. 
That  Ate  brought |i  from  hell,  a  fatal  fruit. 
And  threw  among  them  at  Dame  Tellus'  suit;. 
That,  all  too  weak  her  burden  to  sustain. 
To  Saturn's  sons  did  of  her  load  complain, 
Whose  swelling  womb  the  gods  agreed  to  ease 
B7  slaughtering  war  a-land  and  wrecks  by  seas. 
And  fatal  was  it  to  this  ahepherd's  boy. 
That  in  his  bosom  bare  the  bane  of  Troy,ir 
To  wander  by  that  sacred  place  alone 
(Belike  his  nymph  and  walking-mate  was  gone) ; 
And  there  was  chosen  judge  to  end  the**  strife 
That  after  cost  ft  full  many  a  man  his  life. 
And  thus  this  doughty  dayBman,:}::^  as  I  read, 
Did  crankly  §§  venture  on  this  thankless  deed : 
Whom  Juno  first,  that    proud  jld  and    stately 

goddess, 
Entic'd  with  offer  HH  of  much  wealth  and  richess ; 
And  certes  ***  gold  hath  store  of  eloquence. 
Him  Pallas  eke,  the  queen  of  sapience. 
Tempted  with  wisdom  fff  and  with  chivalry. 
To  win  the  golden  ball  bequeath'd  to  beauty. 
But  neither  wealth  nor  wisdom  might  him  move, 
When  Venus  gan  t'  encounter  him  with  love. 
So,  led  away  with  over-yain  conceit. 
And  surfeiting  belike  on  pleasure's  heltfttt 
As  men  are  wont  to  let  the  better  go 
And  choose  the  worse,  this  jolly  herd-groom,§§§ 

lo, 

•  Oupfurd^i  gvaiti]  Ed.  1604  "swain  diBguUU" 

t  von]  i.  0.  dwell. 

t  fudden]  Ed.  1580  "wondrouB." 

I  tho$e  ffoddtiiet]  Ed.  1589  "the  goddems.** —•  Here 
WaDLor  (Shaketpeart'g  Verification,  Ac,  p.  246)  would  alter, 
for  the  metre's  sake,  "goddemt'*  to  "goddess"'  (the 
contracted  plural). 

n  That  AU  brovgK  &c.]  Ed.  1589; 

"  That  some  fell  furie  tJirew  among  thetn  all. 
And/ataU  %oa»  it,'*  tc. 

%  hart  the  bane  ({f  Troy]  Ed.  1604  "  carried  fire  for 
Troy.'' 

••the]  Ed.  1589  "this." 

ft  cost]  Ed.  1589  "lost." 

tt  daygman]  i.  e.  umpire. 

S§  eraiUtly]  L  e.  briskly. 

nil  that  proud]  Ed.  1589  "the  great" 

^H  offer]  Bd.  1689  "honor." 

*••  certet]  L  o.  certainly. 

ttt  Tempted  vitktnedom,  &c.]  Ed.  1604; 

**  Would  for  pure  wisdom's  wortli  and  chival}-y 
This  earthly  swaiu  to  praise  her  heavenly  beauty. 
But  neither  wealth  nor  wisdom's  gifts  might  move^ 
When  Venus  'gan  t*  enchaat  his  thoughts  mth  love.** 

Ut  Mike  on  pUaeurt^i  bait]  Ed.  1604  "on  pleasure's 
wanton  bait." 

|}§  h€rd-grwmi]  Sd.  1580  "  shephcard." 


In  hope  to  win  the  flower  of  £psllant 
Fair  Helena,  that  brave  and  pecrlaos  pi 


Qiveth  the  prise  to  Lady  Yenoa*  gr»ce,t 
And  ends  with  endless  war  this  doubtful 
Ah  Paris  1  hadst  thou  had  bnt  equal  ^  cyc*^ 
Indifferent  in  bestowing  of  the  priza. 
Thy  human  wits  §  might  hare  disoemM  wcH 
Where  theli  true  beauty  of  the  mind  did  dmi.V  - 
But  men  must  err,  because  that  11  n&cii  they  W, 
And  men  with  love  y-blinded  cannot  see.** 

Throughout  the  world  the  mmoar  bein^  blo?o 
Of  this  event,  the  man  was  quickly  known^ 
And   homewards  ft   comes,  forsootli,  to   Ic&i 

less  ^4:  Troy, 
Of  yore  a  shepherd^s  lad,$§  King  PriazD*a  boy; 
And  in  his  bosom  lodg'd  |||1  an  unoouth  hca^ 
The  strength  whereof  began  to  grow  bo  g;reat 
That  needly  Paris  Hlf  must  prepare  to  saa 
What  might  the  substance  of  the  ***  shadow  be 
That  yet  his  fancy  wrought  upon  so  &st. 
So,  fumishM  with  men  and  ships,  at  last 
To  LaoedsBmon  doth  this  minion  come  ; 
The  winds  made  way,  the  sea  affording  roam  : 
In  fine,  the  cut  and  voyage  seeming  'H'i'  abort. 
The  knight  arrives  at  Menelaus*  court, 
Where  such  his  entertainment  was,  I  find. 
As  justly  might  content  a  princely  mind  ; 
For  she  was  there  to  give  him  welcome  tbo,tt^ 
Who  more  his  inward  sense  than  eyea§$$  ditl 

know: 
A  lusty,  brave,  and  lovely  tlll||  dame  was  shew 
A  lass  well  worthy  to  be  Paris'  fee,1[^1I 

•  the  fiover  of  gallanZ  Greece]  Ed.  15S9  **  Or  ff«tbs: 
flower  of  Orcec*." 

t  Qivdhthe  prite  to  Lady  Venui grace]  Ed.  1904  "ff^til 
this  heauty's  i)ru«  to  Venus*  graft.** 

I  equal]  i  e.  impartiaL 
§  wits]  Bd.  1589  '*  wit" 

II  Where  the]  Ed.  1689  "Wherein." 
II  that]  Ed.  1604  "but." 

•*  cannot  see]  Bd.  1604  "may  not  •«."— In  Big^-  'i 
PamoMu*,  1600,  (under  the  head  "  Beauty  ",  p.  1^)  c-*s 
couplet  is  given  thus ; 

"  AM  men  do  err,  beeauH  that  fnen  thef  Itf 
And  men  with  beauty  blindmi  casmoi  scr.^ 

tl  homewards]  Ed.  1604  "homewsrd." 

U  luckUss]  Ed.  1604  *«wx«tched.*' 

§§  lad]  Ed.  1589  "swayne." 

II II  bosom  lod(fd]  Ed.  1589  "  brest  did  bears. 

%^  That  needly  Paris}— ^needly,  i.e.  neoessarQy.^£rL 
1589  "  Ab  needes  Sir  Paris,** 

••*  the]  Ed.  1589  "this," 

fit  teeming]  Ed.  1589  "bcoing." 

ttt  tho]  i.  e.  then. 

Sif  eyes]  Bd.  1689  "eye." 

jllljl  lovely]  Ed.  1689  "liuely." 

^H^  A  lass  well  tsorthy  to  be  ParU  /«]  Ed.  It'-i 
"  Whom  Venus  promis'd  Paris  for  hlafet,**  (la  spp2fix^ 
tho  word  "  lass  "  to  Helen,  Peelo  was  warranted  by  the 
usage,  of  the  classical  writors :  see  OrclU*s  note  tn  th>c 
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The  queen  herself  that  hight  *  fair  Helena^ 
Whom  yet  unseen  hia  thoughta  did  all  ohey ; 
And  by  the  hand  she  takes  this  gallant  f  guest, 
And  giTcs  him  entertainment  of  the  best. 

Yet  stately  Troy  did  flourish  in  her  t  pride. 
And    Priam,    whom    no    king$    might    mate 

beside, 
Till  love  and  hate  together  did  conspire 
To  waste  this  town  with  swift-devouring  fire.  Il 
Th^  Prince  of  Troy  gan  easily  now  to  see 
How  well  her  person  with  her  fame  did  gree ; 
When  calling  If  on  Dame  Venus  for  his  due, 
The  King  of  Sparta  with  a  lordly  crew 
Must  post  from  home,  and  leave  his  wife,  tov- 

,  sooth. 
To  give  Sir  Paris  welcome  for  his  tooth : 
Thus  Yenua  first,  to  help  love's  policy. 
Advantaged  him  **  with  opportunity. 
And  now,  as  lovers  wont  their  time  t'  espy,tt 
This  lover  can  his  task  full  well  apply, 
And  strives  to  oourt  his  mistress  cunningly, 
(No  whit  in  fear  of  women's  Burquedry,:tt) 
Whose  tender  breast  the  conquering  god  of  love, 
As  will'd  his  dame,  with  arrow  §§  gan  to  prove. 
And  found  it  fit  for  love's  impression. 
No  sooner  was  King  Menelaus  gone 
But  Helen's  heart  had  ta'en  so  great  a  flame 
As  love  increas'd  with  Paris*  only  name  :  |||1 
And  now  she  doth  ^1T  survey  his  lovely  face, 
And  curiously  observe  each  courtly  grace ; 
And  after  large  disputes  of  right  and  wrong. 
What  did  to  love  and  womanhood  belong, — 
Ab,  that  this  love  will  not  be  over-rul'd,*** 
Ah,  that  these  lovers  nillttt  be  better  school'd ! — 
After  sweet  lines,  that  f^om  this  stranger's  pen 
Came  swiftly  to  her  reading  now  and  then, 


passage  of  Horace,  "ptulla  |  JamTirum  oxpert»."  Carm. 
iii.  14,  10.) 

*  hii/ht]  I.e.  was  called. 

t  thl*  ffaUant]  Ed.  1569  'lior  now  come." 

J  her]  Ed.  1581)«'his.'» 

§  kinff]  Ed.  1589  "  prince." 

II  this  town  with  Bwi/l-<kvouriiig  firt\  Ed.  1689  "  th'a 
tovmi  and  realme  with  waatful/re." 

%  When  caUinfft  Ac]  i  e.  When  Parit  calling  on  Vonu5, 
&c. 

'•  Wtm]  Ed.  1604  "them." 

tt  time  t'  e»py]  Ed,  16S9  "  times  e»pU:' 

tt  mrquedrjf]  i.e  presumption,  arrogance.— This  lino  la 
not  in  ed.  1589. 

1$  arriiw]  Ed.  1589  "arrowea/* 

11(1  with  Parit"  onljf  name]  i.  e.  "(vlth  the  mere  name  of 
Paris.— Ed.  1604  "  with  sound  of  Pari*'  name." 

HIT  doth]  Ed.  1589  "gan." 

*•*  wiU  not  U  over-ruVd]  Bd,  1589  "wUl  be  no  better 
ytf.We." 

ttt  ni/qte.  wlUnot 


Regard  of  honour  thrown  aside  by  this. 
She  arms  her  boldly  to  this  great  amiss;* 
And,  for  her  heart  was  from  her  body  hent,t 
To  Troy  this  Helen  with  her  lover  went, 
Thinking,  perdy,^  a  part  contrary  kind,§ 
Her  heart  sp  raught,||  herself  to  stay  behind. 
And  thus  hath  Paris  with  his  cunning  caught 
The  dainty  bird  that  all  so  far  he  sought. 
No  sooner  were  they  started  thus  away 
But  thafc^^  the  king,  yet  all  too  late  a  day. 
Had    news    of    this   unworthy   treacherous** 

deed. 
And    a^^    (says   my   story)    makes   someff 

speed; 
But  hardy  tt  Love,  that  hath  no  leaden  heela. 
Tied  wings  belike  §§  unto  the  Trojan's  keels. 
Away  flies  Paris  with  his  chasM  prey. 
As  blithe  II  ||  as  bird  of  morning's  light  in  May, 
And  lands  in  Troy  the  beauteous IJIT  Helena; 
Whom  agM  Priam  and  Queen  Hecuba^ 
And***  all  their  nobleff  f  sons  and  daughters  too. 
Welcome  with  royal  feasts  and  great  tXX  ado, 
And  every  lovely  dame  and  courtly  §§§  knight 
Salute,  to  do  their  sovereign  honour's  right.  |||i|| 
The    peers,  the    princes,  and   the    lords    of 

Greece, 
Touch*d  with  the  rape  of  this  reproachful  piece, 
Not  able  to  endure  thisUHII  villany, 
Dishonour  to  their  state  and  country,**** 
In  fury  gan  the  quarrel  undertake ; 
Not  all  alone  for  Menelaus*  sake. 
But  to  rebuke  and  to  avenge  beside 
Helen's  revolt, fftt  Paris*  adulterous  pride ; 

*  ami»»]  i.e.  fault. 

t  hent\  i.  e.  seized,  taken.. 

♦  perdy]  te.  par  Dieu,  verily. 

§  eontrdry  kind]  i.  e.  coutmry  to  nature. 

II  rav{fht]  i.  e.  snatched  away. 

^  th(U]  Ed.  1589  "atraight." 

•»  treactieroiu]  Ed.  1589  "  traytcroua." 

ft  makes  tome]  Ed.  1589  "ginato." 

it  hardy]  Ed.  1589  "•conquering." 

§}  Tied  tciPfft  Mike]  Ed.  1589  "Bolike  tide  wings." 

nil  At  blithe,  &c.]  This  lino  is  not  in  ed.  1589. 

^ir  bea%aeou»]  Bd.  15S9  "gallant." 

••»  And]  Ed.  1589  "With." 

ttt  nobU]  Ed.  1604  "princely." 

nt  tn-tat]  Ed.  1589  "much." 

HS  courtly]  Ed.  1589  "luatie." 

II 11 II  Salute,  to  do  their  sovereign  honour's  right]  Ed.  1589 
"Doe  pay  the  prince  auoh  honour  aa  they  might"; 
which  the  author  altered  peihajia  hecauso  "priucca* 
occurs  in  the  next  line. 

•lit  Not  able  to  endnre  Uds]  Ed.  1589  **  NU  suflfering 
such  barbai'ous." 

•»•*  to  their  ttate  and  country]  Ed.  1604  "to  the  honour 
of  the  country.**.  But  in  our  early  poets  (Shakespeare 
included)  '*  country"  is  frequently  a  trisyllable. 

tttt  rttoU]  Ed.  1589"  false  loue.' 
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Making  proyiaion  for  a  long-liv'd*  war, 
That  wounded  all  so  deep  as  t  yet  the  scar 
Remains,  and  wUl  abide  |  from  day  to  day. 
That  teeth  of  §  fretting  Time  shall  never  wear 

away. 
In  Aulia'  gulf  they  mightily  assemble, 
Whose  power  might  make  the  proudest  Troy  to 

tremble : 
Lord  Agamemnon  there  among  them  all. 
With  Oreeks'  consent,  was  chosen  general 
Before  this  time  a  while,  as  I  do  il  read, 
Ulysses,  by  the  wit  %  of  Palamede, 
Unhappy  man,**  was  fetch'd  from  Ithaca, 
Yet  well  could  counterfeit  a  cause  of  stay 
To  tarry  with  his  wife  Penelope ; 
But  private  cause  must  common  cause  obey. 
And   though  he  feignMff   madness   for   the 

noncettt 
Yet  could  §§  Sir  Palamedea  all  at  once. 
To  sift  his  wile,  lay  down  ||||  his  tender  son, 
Whom  while  the  sire  refused  to  over-run. 
That  play'd  the  frantic  ploughman  there  HH  in 

vain. 
He  roundly  brought  him  to  ***  the  Argive  train ; 
Who,ttt  for  the  hate  he  harboured  in  his  head, 
Kill  cease  till  this  Sir  Palamede  was  dead.^^ 
So  Peleus*  valiant  §§§  son,  the  great  Achilles, 
That  lately  ||||||  with  the  Grecians  went  to  seas, 
HestrainM  a  while  IT^^  in  habit  of  a  woman, 
Unworthy  wrong  done  to  so  brave  a  man. 


•  U>nff'liv*d]  Ed.  168»  "laating." 

t  as]  Bd.  1589  "and." 

}  abide]  Bd.  1589  "endare." 

9  teeth  qf]  Not  in  ed.  1604. 

II  do]  Ed.  1589  "can." 

IT  vU]  Ed.  1589  "meanes." 

••  Unhappy  man,  &o. 
Yet  veil  could,  Ac. 
To  tarry  v,Uh,  dec. 

lint  private  caiue,  Ac.]  The  copy  of  od.  1604  which  was 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rodd  wants  the  leaf  containing  these 
four  lines.  (I  have  already  noticed  that  no  more  than 
two  lines  are  contained  in  each  page  of  that  very  dimi- 
nutive edition.) 

ft  feiffnid]  Bd.  1689  '*  fated  a." 

tt  the  nonce]  i.  e.  the  occasion. 

SI  cotddj  Ed.  1589  "can." 

nil  To  »\ft  hU  tpile,  lay  d&wn]  Ed.  1589  "  To  try  hii  wit, 
oflTer." 

Ifir  there]  Ed.  1589  "all." 

••*  himto]  Bd.  1601  "unto." 

ttt  Who]  Ed.  1589  "That." 

X\X  NUl  ceaee  tUl  this  Sir  Palamede  was  dead]  NiU,  i.  e. 
Will  not.— Ed.  1604  "Accused  him  to  the  camp  that 
doom'd  him  dead." 

999  vaUant]  Ed  1589  "noble." 

mill  UUdy]  Ed.  1589  "loth'Ue." 

^ITIT  Reitrain*dawhHe,  Ac]  Ed.  1589; 

"  Clad  by  his  dame  in  habile  of  a  leoman, 
Vntporthy  cowardizo  of  a  valiant  man, 


Ulysses  with  his  toya  and  trifles  trimr 
In  pedler's  base  array,  deeipher*d  him. 

The  flower  *  of  Greece  and  armies  all  bf  C*. 
For  want  of  wind,  had  f  hovex^d  long  in  Aais : 
What  mighty  men  misdo  the 
So  great  an  ill  by  lingering  did  ^ 
So  far  enra^f  d  §  was  angry  Artemia 
With  Agamemnon's  an  and  anaall 
For  striking  in  the  chase  a  gentle  hind* 
The  Qrecians  pine,  Phosbe  nstrvxis  tbc 
And,  will  he,  nill  he,  Agamemnon  nmsl^ 
If  he  will  termM  be  a  general  jusft^ 
Despatch  some  trusty  messenger  or  pttge^ 
Under  pretext  of  love  and  ||  marriflge. 
To  fetch  to  Aulia'  stnnd^  the  Argive  qoea 
To  see  the  spousals  of  fair  Iphigea  ; 
And  Prince  Achilles  was  her  fere  misnamM :  ** 
But  all  untowardly  the  ft  business  fism'd  ; 
For  Clytenmestra  had  espied  ere  long. 
At  their  arrive,  the  fetch  and  fiital  vmmg^ 
In  few,$§  the  virgin  slain  in  sacrifice^ 
The  Oreeks  have  wind  at  will,  the  walen  is& 

How  many  ills  do  follow  one  annoy  ! 
.  Now  merrily  sail  these  ||||  gallant  Greeks  to  Tiror, 
And  scour  the  Beas,1f1I  and  keep  their  ooapttf 

right: 
Away  they  fly,  their  tackling  toll  and  tight, 
As  shoots  a  streaming  star  in  winter^a  night; 
A  thousand  ships  well-rigged,  a  gloriona  alghtt 
Waving  ten  thousand  flags,  they  leave  the  por^r' 
And,  as  ye  wot,  this  war  and  tragic  spoet 
It  was  for  Helena. 


But  that  no  oowardiae  this  deede  ean  "bSght 
In  him  that  was  approu'd  so  good  a  knlffht, 
Vliuet  vith  hi*  toyes  and  tryfiee  trim 
Full  like  a  pedler  can  decijiber  Msl** 

♦  JUneer]  Kd,  1589  "force." 

t  had]  Ed.  1589"haue." 

t  did]  Ed.  1689  "dooth.'» 

9  So  far  enraifd,  ^c]  Instead  of  this  and  Che  d«^ 
three  lines,  ed.  1589  has^ — 

"  Nor  was  there  other  hdpe  but  Iphigen, 
That  might  enforce  the  windea  to  blow  agn^" 

II  pretext  <tf  love  and]  Bd.  15S9  "  pretence  ^Imm  «•* 

IT  ttrand]  Ed.  1589  ''gulfe.** 

••  fere  mt*nam*d}— /ere^  L  e.  mate,  husband.— Bi  ^^ 
"louernamde." 

\\  </m]  Ed.  1589  "this.** 

XX  At  their  arrive,  the  fetch  an*l  fatal  wnmg]  Si  I^ 
"  Whereto  thijs  subtile  message  did  beloag.** 

fi  Infev]  Ed.  1589  "In  fine." 

DH  «Ac«e]Bd.  1589  "our." 


tt 


%^  And  Bcour  the  tea*,  4to.]  Ed.  1589; 

And  Koure  the  teas,  A  oheerly  nmno  fbrth  npM. 
As  shootea  a  streaming  starre  in  winters  x^U 
Away  they  flye,  their  tackling  teft  and  tt|bW 
Toppe  and  top-gallant  in  the  braaest  sort. 
And,  eu  ye  wAe,**  Ac, 
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'  The  King  of  Troy  gan  quickly  *  understand 
IIow  Qreeka  with  all  their  power  were  hard  at 

hand; 
And  aadly  do  the  peera  their  prince  advise. 
The  while  in  rage  Caeaandra  calla  and  cries, 
"  Keuder,  ye  Trojana,  to  these  madding  Qreeka 
The  dame  that  all  this  expedition  aeeka." 
And  to  thia  battle,  bruited  far  by  fame. 
Great  aid  of  arma  on  either  party  came 
From  Tyberf  and  the  quaking  Tanais, 
To  Troy,  the  queen  of  Amazona  by  thia, 
Penthesilea,  with  her  warlike  band, 
ArriTes  t  ^^  honour  of  King  Priam's  land. 
And  oTcr-loDg  it  were  for  me  to  tell 
In  fury  of  thia  war  §  what  hap  befell ; 
How  many  Qreeka,  how  many  Trojan  knights, 
Aa  chivalry  by  kind  ||  in  love  delights. 
Upon  their  helmets  can  their  plumea  advance,^ 
And    twist    their    ladies'    colours    on  **    their 

lance. 
So  doth  this  love  make  men  adventurous :  ft 
So  hardy  waa  the  true  knight  Troilus, 
And  all  for  love  tt  of  the  unconatant  Creased, 
T  encounter  with  th*  unworthy  Diomed. 
But  leave  I  here  of  Troilus  to  8ay,§§ 
Whose  passions  for  the  ranging  Cressida, 
Bead  aa  fair|i||  England's  Chaucer  doth  unfold, 
Would  tears  exhale  from  eyes  of  iron  mould. 

And  that  I  may  give  TlIT  every  man  his  right. 
Sir***  Paris  mounted,  in  his  armour  bright, 
Pricks  forth,  and  on  his  helm  his  mistress'  sleeve  : 
How  could  that  sight  but  Menelaus  grieve  ? 
And  now  the  Qreeka,  and  now  the  Trojans  may, 
As  pleaseth  ttt  Fortune,  bear  away  the  day. 


•  Tk§  King  of  Troy  gan  ([uicLly]  Ed.  1689  "Kiug  Priam 
now  pnn  oasolio." 

t  Tj,bfr]  So  both  ods— Qy.  "Ty»»  "  or  "  later  "T 

t  Arritet]  Ed.  1689  "Ariu'd." 

S  In  /ury  (^  tkit  vfaT\  Ed.  1688  "Ai  thia  afflicting 
varT9. " 

il  kiiu^  1.  e.  nature. 

H  Uptm  their  htlmeU  can  tfidr  plume*  advance]  Ed.  15S9 
"  VjHm  their  helmes  their  plumes  caa  well  aduaunet." 

••  on]  Ed.  1689 -in." 

1 1  So  (loth  thi»  love  maie  men  adventurous]  Ed.  1689  **So 
loue  doth  make  them  bold  and  venturous.'* 

tl  And  all  for  lovt]  Ed.  1689  "All  for  pure  lout:* 

§1  of  Troilae  to  «ayj  Ed.  1604  '*  of  Troilus  ought  to  say  'V 
but  we  have  jiiet  had  "  Troilus  "  uaed  as  a  trisyllable. 

till  Read  as/e^ir,  Ao.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  next  line, 
ed.  1689  has ; 

"  Requires  a  vollume  to  vnfold  at  large ; 
And  cunning  neede  he  be  that  takes  the  charge, 
To  paint  the  oolloures  of  that  cbaunging  pecce, 
Btaine  to  all  dames  of  Troy  and  sUtely  Oreeoe." 

IF?  ttive]  Bd.  1689  "doo.- 

•••  Sir]  Bd.  1604  "So." 

ttt  pUasdh]  Ed.  1004  "pleased." 


^  The  time  *  of  truce  set  down  by  martial  law. 
The  damea  of  Troy  with  lovely  looka  do  draw 
The  hearts  of  many  Oreeks,f  and,  lo,  at  last 
The  great  Achillea  is  enthralled  fast, 
That  night  ne^:  day  he  might  his  rest  enjoy ; 
So  waa  his  heart  engagM  whole  to  Troy, 
That  now  no  more  of  arms  this  warrior  would, 
Or,  mought  §  I  say,  no  more  for  love  he  could  : 
The  camp  complains  upon  his  love  and  sloth. 
And  charge  him  with  hia  knighthood  and  his 

oath. 
Now  ridea  out  Hector,  call'd  the  II  scoorge  of 

Greeks, 
And,  like  the  untam'd  panther,  pries  and  seeks 
Where  he  may  prove  hia  strength  ;1f  and,  storming 

thus. 
He  lights  upon  Achilles'  friend,  Patrodus* 
Kiog  Peleua'  son,  thus  roua'd,  soon  gan**  him 

greet. 
And,  lion-like,  runs  fiercely  ft  him  to  meet. 
For  rescue  of  his  friend,  aa  he  were  wood,^ 
And  charging  so  his  sta£f  in  furioua  mood,§§ 
Aa  falcon  ||||  wonts  to  stoop  upon  hia  ^H  prey, 
Forgetful  of  the  fair  Polyxena, 
Aa  Hector  had  unhors'd  Patroclus  tho,*** 
Despoiling  him  in  field,  the  more  thet+t  woe, 
Unwares  to  wreak  Patroclus'  death:^:|:$  beleek,§§§ 
He  slays  a  peerless  Trojan  for  a  Greek ; 
And  having  thus  perform'd  this  piece  of  i|  II  ||  treason. 
He  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Priam's  son. 
The  Grecians  now  doHIIIf  clap  their  hands  for 

glee; 
But  blood  will  blood,  so  ever  mought  ****  it  be. 

»  time]  Ed.  1589  "times." 

t  Greeks]  Ed.  1604  "a  knight." 

t  ne]  Ed.  1604  "nor." 

§  numght]  i.  e.  might.— Ed.  1604  ••shall." 

il  Nov  rides  out  Hector,  calUd  the]  Ed.  1004  •*  Out  Hector 
rides,  sumam'd  the.** 

IT  may  prow  his  strength]  Ed.  1689  '•might  jm)ove  his 
force." 

**  King  Peleui  ion,  thus  rouidt  ioon  gan]  •'When  as  tho 
great  Achilles  gan.** 

tt  Jlercely]  Ed.  1589  "proudlie." 

H  wood]  i.  e.  nxad. 

f }  to  his  staff  in  furious  mood]  Bd.  1589  ••  tight  Ai«  stajpt 
in  eager  moo<ie.'* 

nil  As  falcon,  Ac]  Ed.  1589  tnnsposea  thia  and  tho 
next  line. 

tH  *»*]  Ed.  1589  "her." 

•*•  tho]  i.  e.  then. 

\U  the  more  the]  Ed.  1689  "alas  for." 

t:t  Patroclus'  death]  Ed.  1689  "  this  deede  of  his." 

§93  beleek]  i,  e.  belike,— so  written  for  the  rhyme. 

ijlllj  piece  of]  Ed.  1589  "murdrous." 

Ull^  The  Grecians  now  do]  Ed.  1689  "Now  gan  tho 
Grecians"  (altered,  I  suppose^  because  "gan"  occurs  In 
tho  next  line  but  one). 

^**  mought]  i.  0.  must. 
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The  Trojana'  glory  now  gan  waxen  dim. 

And  cold*  their  hope,  sith  death  hadf  eeizM 

him 
That  gave  them  hope  and  happy  fortmie  too. 
The  mother*queen  withouten  more  ado 
Qins  t  whet  her  wits  to  wreak  thia  malice  done 
And  traitorous  $  murder  of  her  valiant  son. 
When  Hector's  death  was  more  than  half  forgot^ 
Or  at  the  least  dissembled  well,  I  wot^ 
Right  wisely  doth  ||  this  lady  offer  make, 
Tiiat  if  the  Prince  Achilles  listl  to  take 
His  love,  her  daughter  Folyxene/*  to  spouse, 
In  Pallas'   temple  should  they  make  their  ft 

vows: 
And  this  the  queon,  that  reck'd  tt  no  law  of  arms, 
Vow'd  clear  to  him  and  void  of  farther  harms. 
But  when  the  §§  Greek  did  little  think  of  guile, 
To  work  revenge  for  Hector's  death  the  while, 
Even  in  the  fatal  place  Sir  Paris  than  |||| 
With  poison'd  arrow  rid  HIT  the  heedless  man  ; 
And  where  his  mother  Thetis  had  him  hent, 
CloBo  to  the  heel  th*  envenom'd  shaft  was  sent. 
Now  lies  the  great  Achilles  dead  in  Troy ; 
The  Greeks  make  moan,  the  Trojans  leap  for  joy, 
And  Priam  doth  bestow  his  bloodless  bones 
Upon  his  discontented  ••♦  Myrmidons. 

Immediately  began  an  irksome  ft f  brawl 
Among  the  lords  and  Grecian  princes  Xtt  all 
About §§§  the  armour  of  this  valiant  knight. 
Sir  Ajax  first  doth  claim  it  as  his  right ; 
So  doth  the  gracious  ||||||  Lord  of  Ithaca 
Look  IfHU  for  desert  **••  to  bear  the  prize  away ; 

•  cold]  Ed.  1604  "  pale." 
t  had]  Ed.  1589  "  hath." 
X  Oina]  Ed.  1689  "  Qan." 

I  traitorous]  Ed.  1604  "  tragic." 

II  Riffht  vi*efif  dothy-vittlif,  i.  a.  artfully.— Ed.  1689 
••  Pull  wi«<Zi<  gan." 

f  lift]  Ed.  1«)4  ''pleaa'd." 

••  //i*   love,  her  daughter  Polyxene]    Ed.  1689  "Her 
daughter  fairo  Polixena." 

ft  iheymakethtir]  Ed.  1604  "ho  niaX;«1iia." 

\X  And  this  the  queen,  that  reek'd]  Ed.  1689  "And  thus  the 
queene  that  know." 

fi§  the]  Ed.  1689  "this.'* 

nil  than]  i.  e.  then :  seo  noto  ^  p.  206,  soc.  col. 

%^  With  poiwn'd  arrow  rid,  Ac.J— rtci,  i.e.  despatched; 
-p-Afnf,  1.  e.  seized,  held. — Ed.  1680; 

•'  With  poijfoned  shaft  dispatcht  the  haples  man  .• 
And  where  hit  mother  Thetis  him  not  hent, 
Directlie  thother  was  hia  arrowe  »ent." 

«•>  ditc(mtented]  Ed.  1689  "  wretched  hartles.'* 

ttt  an  irksome]  Ed.  1689  "abloodie." 

ttt  Grecian princei]  Ed.  1689  "Qreekiah  captaines." 

§11  AbotU]  Ed.  1689  "  Touching." 

Ililll  So  doth  the  gracious]  Ed.  1689  "And  then  gainst  him 
the." 

ftir  look]  Ed.  1589  "Thinkea." 

••••  desert]  Bd.  1604  "deserts." 


And  of  the  two  *  but  one  might  it  esjoy  ; 

And  plead  they  must  upon  Um  rtfsi>^f  o^  Trr^ 

Before  thdr  t  dupe,  wiicre  AjsK  Ib  m 

For  that  the  stomach  t  of  Che 

Lays  open  to  the  Qreeks  his 

In  their  affairs  since  first  this  war  §  bcgisv 

And  twits  Ulysses  with  bis  oowmrdice  i 

But,  Ajax,  this  for  thee  may  not  suffioe. 

For  though  the  taige  were  orer^hag*  \  to  bear 

And  great  AchiUei^  casqae  ^  unfit  to  wesr 

For  wise  Laertes'  son,  yet  policy. 

The  sinews  and  true  **  strength  of  chivalry. 

Is  that  whereof   tliis  knight  mi^ht  f^  cL.  ', 

vaunt; 
So  with  his  words  he  can  tt  their  wits  encL>»  ' 
That,  when  he  must  conclude  and  say  do  cm:>. 
He  §§  shows  the  fatal  sign  that  to  the  than 
He  §§  stole  by  night  from  Troy,  wad.  then  q:::':* 

he, 
<-  Bestow  it  here,  ye  Greeks,  if  ye  nOI  If  pr^ 

me." 
Wherewith  he  won  their  heart%  and  ehiir=i*i 

their  eyes, 
And  from  Sir  j^jax  got  the  TIT  maiti*]  pnriae  r 
The  man,  whom  wrath  and  fiuy  orercame. 
Not  able  to  endure*^*  this  open  shame. 
Foully  sought  violent  means  to  stmt  this  strife 
And  with  a  deadly  stab  reav*d  hia  own  life. 

And  now  this  wasteful  war  that  lasted  long. 
To  dames  of  Troy  and  Greece  a  tedious  wrosc. 
With  hot  encounter  and  unhappy  fight» 
And  tragic  end  t+t  of  many  a  hardy  kn^gfat, 
Gan  Bortittt  to  this,  that  Greeks^  to  blear  t  « 

eyes 
Of  Trojans,  gin  |§§  take  counsel  and  advice 

•  ttco]  Ed.  1699  "twayne." 

t  their]  Ed.  1689  '*  the." 

I  stomach]  i.  e.  anger,  haug^httneas. 

I  this  war]  Ed.  1604  "those  wars." 

II  ot<tr-hu{;e]  Ed.  1689  "  oMtr-big." 

^  great  AckilUs'  easgue]  Ed.  1589  *'stonte  AehOltw  hdrre, ' 

**  The  sinews  and  true]  Ed.  1689  "That  hight  izadcK^^^ 
the." 

ft  Is  thai  whereof  this  knight  mvdU]  Ed.  1SS9  *«ir.M  ''  .' 
whereof  this  knight  doth." 

tt  can]  See  note  •,  p.  287,  sec.  coL—Ed.  IS»  •♦g^n.' 

$S  He]  Ed.  1589  "A." 

nil  Bestow  it  here,  ye  Greeks,  if  ye  niU]  Ed.  ie04  "fieiv. 
Greeks,  bestow  it,  \fyo\x  nitt.** 

%^  Sir  Ajax  got  the]  Ed.  1604  *'lnrd  Ajaz  get  US  * 
(But  we  have  had  "Sir  Ajax  "  a  little  before  > 

•**  Not  aUt  to  endure,  &o.]  Ed.  16(M  ; 

"  Dishonour'd  with  the  Greeks,  ill  brook'd  iheaiA^; 
But  sought  foul  means  hasely  to  stint  the  if  rV^,**  te. 

\\^  tragic  end]  Vd  1689  " hasfnod  death.** 

ttt  wrf]  Ed.  1589  "grow." 

Si6  Of  Trcjans,  gin,  tc]  Ed.  1&$9 ; 
"  0/ their  foreweried  foesi  begaa  deolse: 
And  hauing  boitt  a  gnat  vnweitft'c^ne,**  ^c. 
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To  rear  by  art  a  huge  unwieldy  frame, 

Huch  like  a  horse;  and  hayiug  fraugbt*  the 

same 
With  men  o^war,  they  make  a  canning  f  ahow. 
As  if  ^  from  Troy  they  homewards  §  meant  to 

And  raise  the  siege^  and  leave  the  prize  behind, 
But  gods  do  know  they  nothing  less  did  ||  mind ; 
For,  as  I  ween,  my  history  doth  say, 
To  Tenedos  the "[[  Grecians  slunk  away,** 
An  isle  that  gave  them  harbour  and  abode  : 
Now  leave  we  there    these   Greeks  to  lie  at 

road. 
Amidst  this  hurly-burly  and  uproar, 
King  Priam  sends  away  young  Polydore, 
With   store    of   treasure   and  with  ft    mickle 

muck. 
His  youngest  son,  to  Thrace  :  but  little  luck 
Ensu'd  hereof;  JJ  for  Pylymnestor,  lo. 
The  thirst  of  Priam's  pillage  workiug  §§  so, 
A  woful  tale,  as  I  have  heard  it  told, 
Hurders  this  pxince  for  lucre  of  his  gold. 
The  traitorous  ||||  Sinon,  for  his  villany 
Th*  infdmous  ^%  author  of  Troy*8  tragedy, 
AVhile  subtle  Grecians  lurk'd  in  **•  Tenedos, 
Gan  with  the  silly  Trojans  highly  glose. 
And  tell  a  tale  that  sounded  like  a  fff  ti*uth, 
A  tale  that  mov'd  the  hearers'  hearts  to  ttt 

ruth; 
And  so  bewltch'd  King  Priam  and  his  court. 
That  now  at  last,  to  Trojans'  fatal  hurt, 
Instead  of  that  might  most  their  states  advance. 
They  greed  §§§  to  hoise  this  engine  of  mischance. 
And  make  a  breach,  like  fools,  and  never  lin  |||||| 
Till  their  own  hands  had  puU'd  their  enemies  io. 
Thus  riot,  rape,  and  vain  credulity. 
Bin  nam'd  chief  causes  HHII  of  Troy  a  tragedy. 

•  having /ravfffU]  Bd.  1589  "well  yatufl.*' 

t  cunning]  Ed.  16S9  **8UbtiU/* 

X  if]  Ed.  1589  "though." 

{  ttomfvards]  Ed.  16S9  "homeward." 

II  Uui]  Bd.  1689  "doo," 

II  the]  Ed.  1801  "these"  (but  in  the  second  lino  after 
thU  wo  have  *'  thm  Oreelcs  "). 

•*  tlunJc  away]  Bd.  1589  "  tooke  their  way." 

It  vUh]  Ed.  1804  "of." 

U  hereof]  Ed.  1589  "  thla  deede.*' 

it  pillage  working]  Ed.  1689  "ricbea  choakt  him," 

I. II  traitor&us]  Ed.  1589  "subtile." 

\^  in/dnunu]  Ed.  1589  "noted," 

•••  WhUe  tuUU  Oreeiant  lurk'd  in]  Bd.  15S9  "  When 
traytroos  Qraekes  had  slonoko  to." 

i\\  that  ioundid  lUaa]  Bd.  1589  "perdia  of  Utile." 

Ut  A  t^xU  that  fliov'd  the  heareri  hearts  to]  Ed.  1589 
"Although,  as  it  befell,  of  mickle." 

M  ffrted]  Bd.  1589  "groe." 

[,  ;|  I  Hn]  i.  e.  oeaso. 

^Ht  cauM»]  Ed.  1689  "authon." 


This*  monstrous  horsci  that  in  his  spacious f 

sides 
A  traitorous  troop  of  armM:^  Grecians  hides, 
Gan  now  discharge  his  vast  and  hideous  load. 
And  spread  his  bloody  bowels  all  §  abroad. 
It  was  the  time  when  midnight^s  sleep  and  rest 
With  quiet  pause  the  town  of  Troy  possess'd ; 
The    Greeks    forsake    their  ||  ships   and   make 

return: 
Now  Troy,  as  was  foretold,  began  to  bum. 
And  Ilium's  lofty  ^  towers  to  smoke  apace; 
The  conquering  foe  begins  **  anudn  to  chase 
Th'  affrighted  Phrygians,  that  now  ft  unawares 
False  Sinon  had  entrappM  1^:^  in  his  snares. 
Ah,  what  a  piercing  sight  it  was  to  see 
So  fair  §§  a  town  as  Troy  was  said  to  be. 
By  quenchless  fire  laid  level  with  the  soil. 
The  prince  and  people  made  the  soldiers*  spoil ! 
Th'  unhappy  Priam  maz'd  with  frights  and  fears. 
Seeing  his  palace  flame  about  his  ears. 
Out  of  his  wretched  slumber  hastily  Btart,|||| 
And,  weening  to  have  play'd  a  young  man^s  part, 
Girts-toH^  his  arming-sword  with  tremblinghand ; 
But  she  that  erst  brought  forth***  the  fatal  brand 
That  fir'd  the  town,  the  most  unhappy  queen. 
Whose  like  for  wretchedness  fff  was  never  seen, 
Said,  "Leave,  my  lord;  beoomes  not  us^i^t  to 

strive. 
Whom  would  no  morning  sun  might  see  alive  ! 
And  fly  from  aid  of  men  to  powers  diviae. 
And  so  with  me  lay  hold  on  Phoebus'  shrine." 
But  he,  whose  bloody  mind  and  murdering  rage 
Nor  awe  §§§  of  gods  nor  reverence  of  age 
Could  temper  from  a  deed  so  tyrannous, 
Achilles'  son,  the  fierce  unbridled  Pyrrhus, 
His  fiither's  angry  ghost  |i||||  enticing  him, 
With  slaughtering  hand^  with  visage  pale  and 

grim,t1I1I 

•  Thii]  Ed.  1589  "The." 

t  ipaeious]  Ed.  1589  "hugy." 

t  troop  of  armid]  Ed.  1589  "throung  o/subtill." 

§  spread  hit  bloody  bowU  all]  Bd.  1589  "silently  dis- 
perse his  strength." 

II  their]  Ed.  1589  "the." 

^  lofty]  Ed.  1589  "staUlle." 

"foe  begins]  Ed.  1589  "Greekes  begin." 

ft  Th* aJjrrigfiUd  Phrygians,  thai  noto]  Ed.  15S9  "And 
follow  fast  their  foes,  that." 

U  entrappid]  Bd.  1530  "betrapped." 

§}  fair]  Ed.  1589  "braue." 

Ill]  slaH]  Le.  started. 

%^  OirtS'to]  Ed.  1604  "Girds  to." 

***  that  erst  brovght  forth]  Ed.  1589  "alas;  that  bore." 

ttt  vretchednesi]  Bd.  1589  "  wretched  hap.*' 

nt  not  m]  Ed.  1589  "  vs  not.'* 

§}§  awe]  Ed.  1589  "lawe." 

liljll  angry  ghost]  Ed.  1589  "ghost  belike. ' 

tHH  f7»*i"»]  Ed.  1589  "dim." 
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Hath  hent  *  this  agM  Priam  by  the  hair, 
Like  butcher  bent  to  alay ;  and  even  there. 
The  man  that  liv'd  so  many  golden  yean. 
The  great  commander  f  of  such  lordly  peers, 
The  King  of  Troy,  the  mighty  King  of  Troy, 
With  cruel  iron  this  oursM  Greekish  boy 
Rids  of  his  life,  as  whilom  he  had  done 
With  poison'd  shafts  Paris,  old  Priam's  son. 
Thus  souls  by  swarms  do  press  to  Pluto's  hall ; 
Thus,  naked  Troy,  or  now  not  Troy  at  all. 
Done  is  thy  pride,  dim  is  thy  glorious  §  gite,|| 
Slain  %  is  thy  prince  in  this  unhappy  fight. 

My  pen,  forbeai'  to  write  of  Hecuba, 
That  made  the  sun  his  glistering  **  chariot  stay. 
And  raining  tears  his  golden  face  to  hido. 
For  ruth  of  that  did  after  her  ft  betide ; 
Sith  this  thrice-wretched  lady  liv'd  tt  the  last, 
Till  Fortune's  spite  and  malice  all  was  past. 
And,  worn  with  sorrows,  §§  wexen  fell  and  mad  : 
And  all  the  happiness  that  Priam  had 
In  his  mishap  ||  ||  and  bloody  funeral. 
Was  that  he  saw  not  yet  the  end  of  all,— 
His  daughters  ravish' d,1[^  slain  in  sacrifice, 
Aityauax,  before  bis  mother's  eyes, 


*  httU]  i.  e.  seized. 

t  ffretU  commander]  Ed.  1680  "lord and  maUter." 

}  poUon'd  shaft]  Ed.  1004  "shaft  envenoni'd." 

§  gloriout]  Ed.  1004  "glittering"  (but  we  baye  "glis- 
tering "  in  the  third  line  after  this). 

II  ffite]  See  note  *,  p  473,  sec.  col. 

^  Slain]  Ed.  1589  "Dead.'* 

**  titn  hit gliitering]  Ed.  1589  "glorioua  suune  his." 

tt  after  her]  Ed.  1680  "aOerwards.'* 

It  thrie€-wretch€d  lodyttv'cfj  Ed.  1689  "vnhappy  queeno 
Boralude." 

}§  iorrow»]  Ed.  1680  "sorrow." 

nil  mishap]  Ed.  1680  *' mishaps." 

%%  Hii  daughters  ravisfi'd,  Ac]  Ed.  1604  "  His  chUdrou 
ravish'd,  &o."  (Cassandra  wss  "ravished,"  Folyxena 
"slain  In  saoriflce.") 


Hector's  sweet  boy/  tiuowii  from  the  Vf.f 

tower: 
Thus  to  our  endf  there  needeth  htX  aa ^xr 
Short  tale  to  make^  when,  tbas^  tZse  %«z  . 

Troy 
The  Greeks  had  aack'd,  to 
When  Fynhus  had  tha  gailt]r 
Lo,  BOW  at  last  the  Qredcs  hmwB  h 
With  loM  of  many  a  Qreek  mnd.  Troja&*£  lif^ 
Their  wither'd  flower,  Kiiig§  Mcaelaias*  wi\. 
The  good  JEneaSf  whom  the  goda  baleek  •, 
Resenr'd  some  better  future^  lisip  to  seek. 
With  old  Anchisee^  leaves  this  eooqacr'd**  tsvz 
And,  on  the  seas  y-toesM.  np  and  down. 
Arrives  attf  LaTine  land,  when  he  bad  scr: 
The  bounty  of  the  £uDons  tt  Oartliage  que«i. 
Whom,  forc'd  by  &te,§$  thia  wandering  ^o 

deceiv'd. 
That  him  and  his  so  royally  receiv'd. 

My  author  says,  to  honour  Helen's    .  oir:«. 
That  through  the  world  hath  been  belied  br  i^zu 
How  when  the  king  her  fere*^^  was  abseut  tL?>.' 
(A  tale  that  well  may  lessen  her  offence,) 
Sir  Paris  took  the  town  by  arms  and  skill. 
And  carried  her  to  Troy  ***  against  ber  will , 
Whom  whether  afterward  she  loT*d  or  &o, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  may  imagine  &o. 

•  Hector's  sveet  freyj  Ed.  1680  "  The  pxiscelic  bJ.>' 
t  end]  Ed.  1589  "deathea.* 

I  thus]  Ed.  1589  "first" 

i  Their  wither'd  JUwer,  King}    Bd,    1689  *"  Vs  -'  J 
Helen." 

II  beletk]  i.  e.  belike,-~Bo  written  for  the  rhyia& 
H  bitter  future]  Ed.  1589  "  ftuthar  better.** 

••  con<iuer'd]  Ed.  1580  "wretched." 

H  ai]  Ed.lSSO^in.** 

U  fatnous]  Ed.  1604  "boimieoaa." 

H  fore'd  byffUe]  Ed.  1580  "driuen  fry  &t^~ 

III!  to  honour  Eden's]  Ed.  IGOi  "in  fkvoor  of  bcr.^ 

^H  fere]  L  ^.  husband. 

*»*  her  to  2Voy]  Ed.  1004  "  Helen  thence." 
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An  Bgiogvt  OratvUUorie.  Sntiltded :  To  tkt  right  honordUe,  and  renomned  Shepkeard  qfAUbwrn  Arcudia  :  K  *\-  t 
BarU  of  Essex  and  Ewt,  for  hi»  welcome  iKto  England  from  Poriugall,  Done  by  Oeorge  Pede,  Jfauter  qf  iMrtt  w  Or  ■^. 
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This  piece  la  now  given  ftom.  a  imusa-ipt  (vide  Account  of  Peele  and  Ttie  '}FTiting»,  p.  835)  which  belong«il  to  ti:. 
late  Mr.  Heber. 

Essex  Joined  the  expedition  in  behalf  of  Don  Antonio  (see  p.  646),  having  fitted  out  aoveral  ships  afe  his  C3  s 
oxpcnao.  Ho  sailed  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Queen ;  but  her  anger  at  his  secret  departure  wn» 
easily  appeased  ou  his  return.  Ho  conducted  himself  during  the  ozx)cdition  vrilh  his  usual  gallaniiy  azii 
generosity. 
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PIBRS. 

DiciUy*  16  pcean,  et,  I6,  bU  dieile,  pcean  / 
Inpatiiam  rfdiit  magnus  ApoUo  8uam. 

PALINODK. 

Herdgroom,  what  gim  f  thy  pipe  to  go  so  loud  ? 
Why  bin  thy  looks  bo  smicker  t  and  so  proud  f 
Perdy,§  pliun  Piers,  but  this  couth  ||  ill  agree 
With  thilkl  bad  fortune  that  aye  thwarteth 
thee. 

PIXRS. 

That  thwarteth  me,  good  Palinode,  ia  fate, 
Y-born  was  Piers  to  be  infortunate ; 
Yet  shall  my  bag-pipe  go  so  loud  and  shrill 
That  heaven  may  entertain  my  kind  good>will ; 

I6,  id  paian  ! 

PALIKODS. 

Sot,  I  say,  losel,**  lewdest  ft  of  all  swams, 
Sing'ftt  thou  proud  paaans  on  these  open  plains  f 
So  ill  sittoth  tX  this  stram,  this  lofty  note, 
With  thy  rude  tire  and  grey  russot  coatu 

PUBS. 
Grey  as  my  coat  is,  green  all  are  my  oares, 
My  grass  to  dross,  my  com  is  tum'd  to  tares ; 
Yet  eren  and  morrow  will  I  never  lin  §§ 
To  make  my  crowd  |ill  speak  as  it  did  begin ; 
___^ U,  in  paan/ 

•  DieUe,  Aa]  This  line  is  from  Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  ii  1. 
t  gari]  i.  e.  makes,  causes. 

I  tmiektr]  Le.  smirUog. 

f  Perdjr]  I  e.  Par  Diem,  verily. 

n  eouth]  L  e.  could. 

IT  thiUe]  L  e.  this  or  that  same. 

••  lo9d\  I  e.  worthless  feUow, 

ft  lewdat]  I  e.  most  ignorant,  most  untaught. 

tt  Httdh]  I  e.  agreeth. 

If  'm]  L  e.  cease. 

II  crowd]  i.  e.  fiddle^— instrument. 


PALINODE. 

Thou  art  too  crsnk,*  and  crowdest  all  too  high ; 
Beware  a  chip  fall  not  into  thine  eye : 
Man,  if  tiiumphals  here  be  in  request, 

I  Then  let  them  chant  them  that  can  chant  thorn 

I  best. 

I  PIEBS. 

I  Thou  art  a  sour  swain,  Palinode,  perdy ; 

■  My  bag-pipe  vaunteth  not  of  victory : 
Then  give  me  leave  sonizance  t  to  make 
For  chivalry  and  lovely  learning's  sake ; 

Id,  i6  paan  / 

PALINODE. 

Thou   hardy  herdsman,    dar'st    thou  of  arms 

chant  ? 
Sike:^  verse,   I  tell  thoe,  ought  have  a  great 

vaunt: 
Then   how    may   thy   boldness    scape   a   fine 

frump  1  § 
War's  laud  is  matter  for  the  brazen  trump. 

PIEBS. 

Of  armB  to  sing  I  have  nor  lost  nor  skill ; 
Enough  is  me  to  blason  my  good-will, 
To  welcome  home  that  long  hath  lackM  been. 
One  of  the  jolliest  shepherds  of  our  green ; 

;  I&,i6paan/ 

PALINODB.] 

Tell  me,  good  Piers,  I  pray  thee  tell  it  me,' 
What  may  thilk  jolly  swain  or  shepherd  be. 
Or  whence  y-comen,  that  he  thus  welcome  is, 
That  thou  art  all  so  blithe  to  see  his  bliss  1 


•  crank]  I  e.  brisk. 

t  Bonizanct]  1.  o.  sounding. 

t  8Ulx]  i.  e.  Such. 

§  /himp]  i.  0.  flout. 
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FISBS. 

Palinode,  thou  makest  a  double  demand. 
Which  I  will  answer  as  I  understand ; 
Yet  will  I  not  forget,  so  God  me  mend, 
To  pipe  loud  pnans  as  my  stanMS  end ; 

Thilk  shepherd,  Palinode,  whom  my  pipe  praiseth, 
Whose  glory  my  reed  to  the  welkin*  raiseth, 
He*8  a  great  herdgroom,  oertes,  but  no  swain, 
Save  hers  that  is  the  flower  of  Phodbe's  plain ; 

Id,  i&  paan  / 

He*8  well-allied  and  lovM  of  the  best, 
Well-thew'dfi'  fair  and  frank,  and  famous  by  his 

crest; 
His  Rain-deer,  racking  X  with  proud  and  stately 

pace, 
Qiveth  to  his  flock  a  right  beautiful  grace ; 

I6f  in  pcBan  / 

He  waits  where  our  great  shepherdess    doth 

wun,§ 

Ho  playeth  in  the  shade,  and  tbriveth  in  the  suu ; 

He  shineth  on  the  plain p,  his  lusty  flock  him  by. 

As  when  Apollo  kept  ||  in  Arcady ; 

16,  i6  pcean  / 

Fellow  in  arms  he  was  in  their  flow'ring  days 
With  that  great  shepherd,  good  Philisides ;  H 
And  in  sad  sable  did  I  see  him  dight,** 
Moaning  the  miss  ft  of  Pallas'  peerless  knight ; 

Id,  id  pcean  / 

With  him  he  sery*d,  and  watoh'd,  and  waited  late. 

To  keep  the  grim  wolf  from  Eliza^s  gate ; 

And  for  their  mistress,  thoughten   these    two 

swains. 
They  moughten  tX  never  take  too  mickle  pains ; 

I6f  idpaan/ 

But,  ah  for  grief !  that  jolly  groom  is  dead, 
For  whom  the  Muses  silver  tears  have  shed ; 
Yet  in  this  lovely  swain,  source  of  our  glee, 
Mun  §§  all  his  virtues  sweet  reviven  be ; 

Id,  id  pctan  I 

•  vt\ki\\\  L  e.  sky. 

t  Wt\\-ihtv>^d\  i.  e.  well-mannered,  well-dieclpliued, 
having  a  good  deportment :  see  Jamieeon'a  Bi.  JHct.  of 
Scot.  Lang,  in  v.  2%nnt. 

I  racking]  i.  e.  moving  on. 
§  tntn]  i.  o.  dwelL 

n  kept]  i.  6.  resided,  lived. 

%  PhilUides]  L  e.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  is  fV«qaenUy 
celebrated  under  thia  name,  which  he  himself  invented. 
••  dight]  I.  e.  dressed, 
tt  mint]  L  e.  loss. 

I I  moughten]  i.  e.  might.  [Mon. 
§^  Mun]  Le.  Must,— may:  soeJamlesouttl^tntprainv. 


PALnroDK. 
So  moughten  they.  Piers,  and  happily  thrive 
To  keepen  this  herdsman  after  death  aiire : 
But  whence,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  come  is  be, 
For  whom  thy  pipe  and  paeans  make  muk  glee 

KEBS. 

Certes,  sir  shepherd,  comen  he  is  from  fir. 
From  wrath  of  deepest  seas  and  stonn  of  irv, 
Safe  is  he  come — ^0,  swell,  my  pipe^  with  j?j  '— 
To  the  old  buildings  of  new-rearM  Troy ;  * 

From  sea,  from  shore,  where  he  with  a  wink  t  ^. 

sweat 
Felt  foeman's  rage  and  summez^a  parching  bsai. 
Safe  is  he  come,  laden  with  honouir's  spoil : 
0,  swell,  my  pipe,  with  joy,  and  break  the  v) . . 

I6,  iSyi.'i 

PAUXODE. 
Thou  fooliah  swain  that  thos  art  overjoy* J. 
How  soon  may  here  thy  couri^  be  aecoy'J  !« 
If  he  be  one  come  new  from  western  coeai. 
Small  cause  hath  he,  or  thou  for  him,  to  boa?*. 

I  see  no  palm,  I  see  no  laurel-boughs 
Circle  his  temples  or  adorn  his  brows ; 
I  hear  no  triumphs  for  this  late  return. 
But  many  a  herdsman  more  dispos*d  to  moura 

PIBRS. 

Pale  lookest  thou,  like  spite,  proud  Piklxnodc : 
Venture  doth  loss,  and  war  doth  danger  bode : 
But  thou  art  of  those  harvesters,  I  see, 
Would  at  one  shock  spoil  all  the  filberd-tree ; 

Id,  u>}>(Tc^: 

For  shame,  I  say,  give  viHue  honours  doe  ! 
I'll  please  the  shepherd  but  by  telling  tmc : 
Palm  mayst  thou  see  and  bays  about  his  head, 
That  all  his  flock  right  forwardly  hath  led ; 

Id,  id  poem 

But,  woe  is  me,  lewd  §  lad,  lame*s  full  of  lies, 
Envy  doth  aye  true  honour's  deeds  despise ; 
Tet  chivalry  will  mount  with  glorious  wings, 
Spite  all,  and  nestle  near  the  seat  of  kings ; 

Id,  id  pffir»  ' 

*  nno-TtarH  Troy]  L  a  TroysovaDtt^Looduo. 

t  mfinh]  i.e.  toil. 

X  accord]  L  e.  daunted. 

I  load]  L  e.  ignorant,  \mtaught. 
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Base  thrall  is  he  that  is  foul  slander's  slave : 
To  pleasen  all  what  wight  may  him  behave  Y 
Yea,  Jove's  great  son,  though  he  were  now  alive, 
Hought  find  no  way  thilk  labour  to  achive ;  * 

Id,  iO  pcean  / 

FALINODX.' 

Well  plead'st  thou,  gentle  lad,  for  this  great 

peer: 
Then  tell  me,  sith  but  thou  and  I  am  f  here, 
Did  not  thilk  t  bag-pipe,  man,  which  thou  dost 

blow, 
A  Farewell  §  on  our  soldiers  erst  bestow ) 

How  is*t,  then,  thilk  great  shepherd  of  the  field, 
To  whom  our  swains  sike  humble  'beisance  yield, 
And  thou  these  lauds  and  labours  seriously. 
Was  in  that  work  not  mcntion'd  specially  1 

PIERS. 

Hark,  Palinode,  me  dare  not  speak  too  loud ; 
Hence  was  he  raught,||  wrapt  in  a  fiery  cloud, 
With  Mars  his  viceroy  H  and  a  golden  drake,** 
So  that  of  him  me  durst  no  notice  take ; 

I6,  id  paan  / 

But  now  return'd,  to  royalize  his  fSune, 

Whose  mighty  thoughts  at  honour's  trophies  aim, 

Lest  worthily  I  moughten  witnedft  be, 

I  welcome  him  with  shepherd's  country  glee ; 

ISf  id  pasan  / 

And  of  his  dread  adventures  here  sing  I, 
Equivalent  with  the  Punic  chivalry, 
That  brake  his  lance  with  terror  and  renown 
Against  the  gates  of  slaughter'd  Remus'  town ; 

16,  id  pcBcm  I 

And  was  the  first  of  many  thousands  more 
That  at  Penichia  XX  waded  to  the  shore  : 


*  acAiwJ  So  written  for  the  rhyme. 

t  fAou  aiid  I  avti]  See  note  |,  p.  501,  first  col. 

X  thilk]  See  note  If,  p.  661,  fint  col.— So  old  ed.  four 
titnee  elcewhcre  :  here  and  in  two  other  places  *'  thick." 

9  A  FarewU]  See  p.  549. 

II  raugfit]  I  e.  snatched,  carried  off. 

*(  Mart  hU  vkeroy\  I.  e.  Sir  John  Norris. 

**  a  golden  draki]  i.  e.  a  golden  dragon,— Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

ft  witned]  Or wt^en'd— i.  e.  blamed. 

1 1  Penichia]  L  e.  Peniche.  Essex  commanded  the  troops 
that  Unded  there :  see  Southey's  BritUh  Admirals,  iK,, 
voL  ilL  p.  216. 


There  couth  *  he  lead  his  landed  flock  so  far. 
Till  'a  was  left  of  men  approv'd  in  war ; 

Id,  id  paan  I 

0  honour's  fire,  that  not  the  brackish  sea 
Mought  quench,  nor  foeman's   fearful  larums 

lay  I 
So  high  those  golden  flakes  donef  mount  and 

dimb 
That  they  exceed  the  reach  of  shepherd's  rhyme ; 

Id,  idpijean/ 

PAUNODE. 

What  boot  thy  welcomes,  foolish-hardy  swain  ? 
Louder  pipes  than  thine  are  going  on  this  plain ; 
Fair  Eliza's  lasses  and  her  great  grooms 
Receive  this  shepherd  with  unfeign'd  welcomes. 

Honour  is  in  him  that  doth  it  bestow ; 

Thy  reed  is  rough,  thy  seat  is  all  too  low. 

To  writen  sike  praise:  hadst  thou  blithe  Homer's 

quill, 
Thou  moughtst  have  matter  equal  with  thy  skilL 

PIEBS. 

Twit  me  with  boldness,  Pslin,  as  thou  wilt. 
My  good  mind  be  my  glory  and  my  guilt ; 
Be  my  praise  less  or  mickle,  all  is  one, 
His  high  deserts  deserven  to  be  known ; 

Id,  id  paan  / 

So  cease,  my  pipe,  the  worthies  t  to  record 

Of  thilk  great  shepherd,  of  thilk  fair  young  lord; 

Leave  him  with  luck  to  those  well-tun&d  lays 

That  better  ken§    to  sound   sike    shepherd's 

praise; 

Id,  idpcean/ 

Now  time  is  near  to  pen  our  sheep  in  fold. 

And  evening  air  is  rheumatic  and  cold. 

For  my  late  songs  plead  thou,  my  pure  good-will  ! 

Though  new-come  once,  brave  earl,  yet  welcome 

still  I 

Id,  id  pcean  / 

*  couth]  I  e.  could. 

t  done]  i.  e.  do. 

}  vorihiee]  i.  e.  worthy  acts. 

I  km]  L  e.  know. 
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POLYHYMNIA. 


Polyhymnia,  Jkicribing  the  honourcMe  Triumph  at  TyU,  hefiitrt  htr  Maietlu,  o«  Ae  17.  tf  IfbraJber  IbM  ptr  '- 
thejlrst  day  qf  the  three  and  thirtith  yeare  of  Her  Highneue  raigne.     Wiih  Sir  Benrii  Ln  kit  rtnffnatiom.  ef  hvmamr  r-  T 
to  her  Maieittie,  and  received  by  the  right  honorable  tht  EarU  **/  Cfimberland.    Printed  at  London  hy  RickaTA  /U*«  >  . 
4to. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  is ; 

"  Polyhymnia.    EiUUvXed,  ftilh  dtl  dviie  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Oampton  of  Cbstjafciw    S}f  Oen-y  f«- 
MaUier  of  Artee  in  Ox/orde," 


ti 
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It  appears/'  says  Nichols,  (Prog,  of  Elh.  vol.  iii  p.  41.  ed.  1823,)  "  by  Warton*s  notes  on  Xilicin.  p. 
Oeorgo  Peele  wrote  '  Folybymnia,  the  Description,  &c.  1590/  but  of  this  I  hhf  not  been  Ablo  to  obti^  * ''    7 
I  therefore  reckon  myself  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  reprint  of  this  -rery  rtre  SBd  r^i.-:  -  j 
production  fh)m  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  among  the  books  preseatail  hy  Ihnm. 
in  1626.    In  ray  first  edition  of  Feele's  Works  the  poem  wanted  several  lines,  Drammond's  oofiy  bcin^  t;«' 
mutilated.    It  is  now  given  complete  ;  the  omissions  having  been  supplied,  through  the  kindness  of  the  B^^  !▼ 
Bliss,  from  a  MS.  copy  which  was  discovered  in  an  old  family  mansion  in  Oxfordshire^  and  -sirhich,  lite  ot^r 
tmnscripts  of  our  early  poetry,  has  several  variations  from  the  printed  copy.    The  Sonnet^  at  tho  end  of  clr^  t^". 
*'  His  golden  locks,"  Ac.,  was  reprinted  by  Beloe  (Anee.  ofLU.  vol  ii.  p.  5.)  among  'Songs  from  Oarrick  oi(lI«r*  >  ' 
but  though  several  pieces  not  dramatic  are  bound  up  in  that  oollection,  I  have  r^eatedly  soarched  ifc  for  A*'  '•.•" '  * 
in  vain. 

Bir  Henry  Lee  was  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Lee,  and  of  Margaret  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Be  dicl  ti  -^ 
mansion  at  Quarendon  in  Bucks,  in  1611,  aged  80. 

The  following  long  extract  fh)m  Sogar's  Honor^  lUlUary  and  Ciuill,  will  perhaps  b«  aeoeptablo  to  tbft  readif:  .: 
forms  the  whole  of  the  51th  Chapter  of  the  3d  Book,  and  is  entitled  "  The  originall  occokmu  of  tAe  ptertiy  rn«.  v  - 
in  England :  '* 

"Here  will  we  remember  also  (and  I  hope  without  enuie  so  may)  that  these  annoall  exercises  in  smir*. 
solemnized  the  17.  day  of  Nouember,  were  first  begun  and  occasioned  by  the  right  vertaoua  and  hoooarabii'  ^  * 
Henry  Lea,  Master  of  her  highnesse  Armorie,  and  now  deseruingly  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order,  who,  <.^  ^*^ 
great  zeale  and  earnest  desire  to  eternize- the  glory  of  her  maiesties  court,  in  the  beginning  of  her  bappy  rr^  . 
voluntarily  vowed  (vnlesse  infirmity,  age,  or  other  accident  did  imx)each  himX  during  his  life^  to  present  hioaet;  - »'. 
tlie  tilt  armed,  the  day*  aforesayd  yeercly,  there  to  performe,  in  honor  of  her  sacred  maiestiew  the  proatii^:  t. 
formerly  mode.    Whereupon  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  sayd  court,  incited  by  so  worthy  an  exam^i)«,  ^^<'- 
mined  to  continue  that  custome,  and,  not  vnlike  to  the  antient  Knighthood  della  Banda  in  S{vunc,  bane  w^r  «]>-« 
yerely  assembled  in  armes  accordingly :  though  true  it  is,  that  the  author  of  that  custome  (being  sow  by  (;■ 
ouertakcii)  in  the  33.  yeere  of  her  maiesties  reigne  resigned  and  I'^commended  that  office  vuto  the  right  t.  .<e 
Geoi^e  Earle  of  Cumberland.    Tlie  ceremonies  of  which  assignation  wore  publiqucly  performed  in  prosenoe  of  u: 
maicstie,  her  ladies  and  nobilitie,  also  an  infinite  number  of  people  beholding  the  same,  as  foUoweth. 

"On  the  17.  day  of  Nouember,  anno  1500,  this  honourable  gentleman,  together  with  the  Karie  of  CtunbeKASi 
hauing  first  performed  their  seruice  in  armes,  presented  themselues  vnto  her  highnesse,  at  the  loot  of  ths  sttrt" 
vnder  her  gallery-window  in  the  TUt-yard  at  Westminster,  where  at  that  time  her  maiestio  did  oil,  aoeona^-v-i  i 
with  the  Vicouat  Turyn  Ambassador  of  France,  many  ladies,  and  the  chiefest  nobilitie. 

"  Her  maiestie,  beholding  these  armed  knights  comming  toward  her,  did  suddenly  heare  a  musieke  so  in»e<^  * 
and  secret,  as  euery  one  thereat  greatly  marueiled.  And  hearkening  to  that  excellent  melodie,  tho  earth,  as  it  vr.t 
opening,  there  appeared  a  Pauilion,  made  of  white  taflfata,  contaioing  eight  score  elles,  being  in  proporti>'<ti  jco 
vuto  the  sacred  Temple  of  tho  Virgins  Vestall.  This  Temple  seemed  to  consist  upon  pillars  of  poarforry,  ur^  • 
like  vnto  a  church  :  within  it  were  many  lampes  burning ;  also  on  the  one  side  there  stood  an  sJtar  cooczed  vt- 
cloth  of  gold,  and  thereupon  two  waxe  candles  burning  in  rich  candlesticks ;  upon  the  altar  also  were  Uyd  09tA:^? 
princely  presents,  which  after  by  three  virgins  were  presented  vnto  her  maiestie.  Before  the  doore  of  this  Tiof^s 
stood  a  Crowned  Pillar,  embraced  by  an  Eglantine-tree,  whereon  there  hanged  a  table ;  and  therdn  written  (v  ^ 
letters  of  gold)  this  prayer  following ; 

FiiB,  potenti,  felicissimn  virgin!, 
fidei,  pacis,  uobUitatis  vindici, 
cui  Deus,  astra,  virtus, 
summa  denoueront 
omnia. 
Fost  tot  annos,  tot  triumphos, 
animam  ad  pedes  positurus 
tuos, 
sacra  senex 
affixitarma. 
Vitam  quietam,  imperiam,  fiimam 
setemam,  »temam 

precatur  tibi, 
sanguine  redemptuma  suo. 
Ultra  columnas  Herctilis 
columna  moueatur  tua. 


*  The  anniversary  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne :  Maiy  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  l^5S. 
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Corona  saperet  coronM  omnes, 
ut  qnam  coalum  feliciBsime 
naacenti  coronam  dedit, 
boatisaima  morlexu  reportM  coelo. 
Summe,  Sanobe,  JEtemo, 
audi,  ezaudi, 
Deus. 


«i 


Tho  musicke  aforesayd  was  accompanied  with  these  yerces,  pronounced  and  san^f  by  H.  Hales  her  maicstics 
somant,  a  gentleman  in  that  arte  excellent,  and  for  hia  yoice  both  commendable  and  admirable ; 

"  Hy  golden  locks  time  hath  to  ailuer  tumd ; 
(Oh  time  too  swift,  and  swiftnes  neuer  ceasing  I) 
My  youth  'gainst  sge,  and  age  at  youth  hath  spumd. 
But  apumd  in  yaine ;  youth  walneth  by  encrcasing : 
Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  flowers  fading  beene ; 
Duoty,  fuith,  and  loue,  are  rootes  and  euer  greeue. 

My  helmet  now  shall  make  an  hiue  for  bees, 
And  louers  songs  shall  tnme  to  holy  psalmes ; 
A  man-at-armes  must  now  sit  on  his  knees. 
And  feed  on  prayVs,  that  are  old  ages  almcs : 
And  so  [though?]  from  court  to  cottage  I  depart, 
My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  vnspotted  hart. 

And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 
lie  teach  my  swaines  this  carrol  for  a  song,— 
Blest  be  the  hearts  that  thinke  my  souereigne  well, 
Cura'd  be  tho  soules  that  thinke  to  doe  her  wrong  1 
Ooddesse.  vouchaafe  this  agM  man  his  right, 
To  bo  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight 

"  The  gifts  which  the  vestall  maydona  presented  unto  her  maiesty,  were  these :  a  yaile  of  white  exceeding  rich 
and  ctuiously  wrought ;  a  cloke  and  safogard  set  with  buttons  of  gold,  and  on  them  were  grauen  emprezes  of 
excellent  deuise ;  in  the  loope  of  euery  button  was  a  noble-mans  badge,  fixed  to  a  pillar  richly  embrodered. 

"  And  here  (by  way  of  digression)  let  vs  remember  a  speech  which  this  noble  gentleman  vacd  at  such  time  as 
these  buttons  were  set  upon  tho  garment  aforesaid :  '  I  would '  (quoth  he)  '  that  all  my  friends  might  haue  bene 
remombred  in  these  buttons,  but  there  ia  not  roome  enough  to  containe  ihem  all ;  and  if  I  haue  them  not  all, 
then  '  (said  hee)  '  those  that  are  left  out  may  take  exception.'  Whereimto  another  standing  by,  answered ;  '  Sir, 
let  as  many  be  placed  as  can  be,  and  cause  the  last  button  to  bo  made  like  the  caracter  of  ^c'  *  Now,  Oodamercic, 
with  all  my  heart,'  (quoth  the  Kuight,)  '  for  I  would  not  haue  giuen  the  Ctrtera  of  my  IHenda  for  a  milion  of  gold.' 

*'  But  to  retume  to  the  purpose,— these  presents  and  prayer  being  with  great  reuerence  deliuered  into  her 
roaiosties  owne  hands,  and  he  himselfo  disarmed,  offered  vp  hia  armour  at  the  foot  of  her  maiestles  CTrowned  Pillar ; 
and  kneeling  vpon  hia  kuocs,  presented  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  humbly  beseeching  she  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  him  for  her  knight,  to  continue  the  ycerely  exerciaca  aforesaid.  Her  m:\jesty  gratiously  accepting  of  that 
otTvr.  this  aged  knight  armed  the  earle,  and  mounted  him  vpon  hia  horse.  That  being  done,  he  put  vpon  his  owne 
]XM8on  a  side  *  coat  of  blacke  yeluot  pointed  vndor  the  arme,  and  oouercd  his  head  (in  liew  of  an  helmet)  with  a 
buttoned  cap  of  the  couutrey  tishion. 

"  After  all  these  ceremonies,  for  diners  dayes  hee  ware  rpon  his  cloake  a  crowne  embrodered,  with  a  certaine 
nir<tto  or  deuice,  but  what  his  intention  therein  was,  himselfe  best  knoweth. 

"  Mow  to  conclude  the  matter  of  assignation,  you  shall  ynderstand  that  this  noble  gentleman,  by  her  maiestles 
expre.»se  commandemcnt,  is  yerely  (without  respect  ynto  hi^  age)  personally  present  at  these  military  exercises, 
there  to  see,  suruey,  and  as  one  most  carefull  and  skilfUll  to  direct  them ;  for  indeed  his  vertue  and  valour  in  arms 
in  Hticb  as  deserueth  to  command.  And  touching  that  point  I  will  let  you  know  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  de 
Oiaropany,  a  gentleman  of  great  ex])erience  and  notable  obseruation,  who  at  his  beeing  embassadour  in  England 
for  causes  of  the  Low-Conntroys,  and  writing  to  his  friends  there,  in  one  of  his  intercepted  letters,  among  other 
occurrents,  these  words  were  found :  '  I  was '  (quoth  he)  '  one  day  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Captaine  of  her 
msiestica  guard,  inuited  to  Eltham,  an  house  of  the  queenes,  whereof  he  was  the  guardian.  At  which  time  I  hoard 
and  saw  three  things  that  in  all  my  trauel  of  France.  Italy,  and  Spaine,  I  neuer  heard  or  saw  the  like.  The  first 
was  a  consort  of  musicke,  so  excellent  and  sweet  as  cannot  be  exprcascd.  The  second  a  course  at  a  buckc  with  the 
boi*t  and  most  beautiful!  greyhounds  that  euer  I  did  behold.  And  the  third  a  man-of-armes  excellently  mounted, 
richly  armed,  and  indeed  the  most  accomplished  cavaliero  I  had  euer  scene.  This  knight  was  called  Sir  Henry  Lea, 
who  that  day  (accompanied  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  court)  onely  to  doe  me  honour,  vouchsafed  at  my  rctumo 
to  Greenwich  to  breake  certaine  Unoes :  which  action  was  performed  with  great  dexterity  and  commendation.' 

"  Thus  much  was  the  substance  (and  well  neero  the  whole  circximstance)  of  Sir  Henry  Lea  his  last  taking  of 
armes :  wherein  ho  seemed  to  imitate  the  auncient  Romanes,  who  hauing  serued  a  connenient  time,  and  claiming 
the  priuiledges  due  to  old  soxUdiers  (whome  they  called  emeriti),  did  come  into  Campo  Martio,  euery  man  leading 
his  owne  horso ;  and  there  offered  hia  armes  vnto  Mars  in  presence  of  the  chiefo  magistrates :  which  ceremony 
Bcipio,  Csssiua,  the  Great  Pompey,  with  many  other  noble  captaincs,  disdained  not  to  doe. 

"  Summarily,  th^e  annuall  actions  haue  bene  most  nobly  perfourmed  (according  to  their  times)  by  one  Duke, 
19  Earles,  27  Barons,  4  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  aboue  150  other  Knights  and  Eaquiers."— P.  1P7,      q.,  ed.  1602. 


•  gidc]  i,  e.  long. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN   THAT 
AND  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  RUNNING. 


THE  COUPLES. 


Sir  Hekbt  Lee  and 

The  Eabl  or  Cumberlako. 

II. 

Tho  Lord  Btramgk  and 
Master  Tuouas  Oerrard. 

III. 
The  Lord  Comfton  and 
MAorBB  Hbnrt  Nowbll. 

TV. 

Tho  Lord  Burke  and 
Sir  Edward  Dbnk7. 

V. 

Tho  Earl  op  "Essex,  and 
Master  Folk  Grbyille. 


vn. 


ftf  ASTER  Robert  Carbt  and 
Master  Wiluam  GREsnAX. 

vni. 

Sir  William  Kkowles  [and] 
Mastbr  Abthoky  Cooke. 

XX. 

Bib  Thomas  Kkowles  [and] 
Sib  Philip  Butler. 

X. 

Master  Robert  Enowleb  [and] 
Master  Ralph  Bowes. 


XL 

Master  Thovas  Bioubt  [and] 
Master  Robert  Alexander. 


Sir  Geaiilss  Blount  [and] 
Master  Thomas  Yatasor. 


XIL 


Master  John  Nedham  [and] 
Master  Richard  Accon. 


xin. 

Master  CaARLfes  Daybbs  [and] 
Master  Eyerard  Diobt. 


POLYHYMNIA. 


Whebefobe/  when  thirty-two  were  come  and 

gone, 
Years  of  her  reign,  dajB  of  her  country's  peac<), 
Elizabeth,  great  empress  of  the  world, 
Britannia's  Atlas,  star  of  England's  globe, 
That  sways  the  massy  sceptre  of  her  land, 
And  holdst  the  royal  reins  of  Albion ;  | 
Began  the  gladsome  sunny  day  to  shine, 
That  dnws  in  length  date  of  her  golden  reign. 
And  thirty-three  she  numbereth  in  her  throne. 
That  long  in  happiness  and  peace  I  pray 
May  number  many  to  these  thirty-three. 
Wherefore  it  fares  as  whilom  and  of  yore, 
In   armour  bright   and  sheen  fair  England's 

knights. 

In  honour  of  their  peerless  sovereign, 

High  mistress  of  their  service,  thoughts,  and  lives, 

Make  to  the  tilt  amain ;  and  trumpets  sound. 

And  princely  coursers  neigh  and  champ  the  bit : 

When  all,  address'd  for  de^ds  of  high  devoir, 

Prease;!:  tp  the  sacred  preseoce  of  their  prince. 

«».»..  ^     w    i  8»  Hbnbt  Lee, 

The  Fmt  Couple,  j^^^  ^.^  ^,  CuMBBw^n. 

Mighty  in  arms,  mounted  on  puissant  horse. 
Knight  of  the  crown*  in  rich  embroidery* 
And  costly  fair  caparison  oharg'd  with  orownp^ 
O'ershadow'd  with  a  wither'd  Jrunning  vinei^ 
As  who  would  nf,  *'  My  spriag  of  youth  ia  paety" 
In  corselet  giU  of  curious  workmanship^ 
Sir  Henry  I^ee^  redoubted  man-at-arms»    ., 
Leads  in  the  troops ;  whom  worthy  Cumberland^ 
Thrioe-noble  earl,  accoutred  aa  becamer    ,,      ,    , 
So  great  a  warrior  and  so  good  a  knight, 
Encounter'd  first,  y-clad  in  coat  of  steel. 
And  plumes  and  pendants  all  as  white  as  swan. 
And  Bpear  in  rett^  right  ready  to  perform 

What  'long'd  unto  the  honour  of  the  place. 

'    ^ipii.    ii.i  II      ■.i»..i      iiiiii 

•  WJure/on]  Or.  MS.  "Thewfort.'* 
t  hddM}  Ox,  J#fi.  "rules.* 
I  Frteue]  i.  e.  Fnai. 


Together  went  these  champions,  horse  and  muHf 

Thundering  along  the  tilt ;  that  at  the  shock 

The  hollow  gyring  vault  of  heaven  resounds. 

Six  courses  spent,  and  spears  in  shivers  splits 

mr    t,      J  ^     I    !  The  Lobd  Stbahob, 
The  Second  Couple,  j  „  _  ^  ' 

^     (  Masteb  Thomas  Gebrard. 

The  Earl  of  Derby's  valiant  son  and  heir. 

Brave  Ferdinand  Lord  Strange,  strangely  embark'd 

Under  Jove's  kingly  bird  the  golden  eagle, 

Stanley's  old  crest  and  honourable  badge, 

As  veering  *fore  the  wind  in  costly  ship. 

And  armour  white  and  watchet*  buckled  fasti 

Presents  himself;  his  horses  and  his  men 

Suited  in  satin  to  their  master's  colours, 

Well  near  twice-twenty  squires  that  went  him 

by: 

And  having  by  his  truchmanf  pardon  craVd, 

Vailing  his  eagle  tot  his  sovereign's  eyeS| 

As  who  would§  say,  "  Stoop,  eagle,  to  this  sun," 

Dismounts  him  from  his  pageant,  and  attonce,|| 

Taking  his  choice  of  lusty  stirring  horse 

Covered  with  sumptuous  rich  caparisons. 

He  mounts  him  bravely  for  his  friendly  foe ; 

And  at  the  head  he  ainu,  and  in  his  aim 

Happily  thrives,  and  breaks  his  azure  staves. 

Whom^  gentle  Qerrard,  all  in  white  and  green, 

Colours  belike  best  serving  his  conceit, 

Lustily  meets,  mounted  in  seat  of  steel. 

With  flourishing  plume  and  Aur**  caparison ; 

And  then  at  every  shock  the  shivers  fly. 

That  recommend  their  honours  to  the  sky. 

■ - ' «     I  I  ■      I 

*  wUcliet]  1.  e.  pale  blue. 

t  truckman']  1.  e.  inton^'^'ter.-^ld  ed.  "tioaaohtnaa  ' 
(a  mistake  for  "  trovchman  "> 

t  Failing  hit  eagle  to}—  yailing,  L  e.  Lowering.  -*  Or. 
MS.  <*  Vailed  Ai«ea^<ixL" 

}  would]  So  Ox.  ITS.— Hero  the  eld  od.  has  "dionld"; 
but  in  three  other  places  of  the  poem  it  has  '*  As  who 
vovUd  say." 

H  i«fo»icOFor  "atonce." 

IT  Whom]  Ox.  M8.  "When." 

**  fair]  Ox.  MS.  •'liOi," 
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-^  — .  -  ^v«„7^    1  Thi  Lobd  Coxfton, 

t^owp      J  MAgrxE  Henbt  Kowell. 
Next,  in  the  virgin's  colours,  as  before 
Ban  Cumberland,  comes  lovely  Compton  in ; 
His  couner  trapp'd  in  white^  and  plumes  and 

staves 
Of  snowy  hue,  and  squires  in  fair  array, 
Waiting  their  lord's  good  fortune  in  the  field ; 
His  armour  glittering  like  the  moon's  bright  rays, 
Or  that  clear  silver  path,  the  milk-white  way, 
That  in  Olympus  leads  to  Jove's  high  court 
Him  noble-minded  Nowell  *  pricks  to  meet, 
All  arm'd  in  sables,  with  rich  bandalier. 
That  baldrick-wise  he  ware,  set  with  fair  stones 
And  pearls  of  Inde,  that  like  a  silver  bend 
Show'd  on  his  vamish'd  corselet  black  as  jet ; 
And  beauteous  plumes  and  basest  suitable ; 
And  on  his  stirrup  waits  a  trusty  train 
Of  servants  clad  in  purple  liveries : 
And  to't  they  go,  this  lord  and  lusty  knight, 
To  do  their  royal  mistress  honour's  right. 

/m    77   wi  /y     7    J  Tbk  Lord  Burkk, 
The  Fourth  Couple.  ) «      «  ^ 

^     (Sib  Edward  Dbnnt. 

When,  mounted  on  his  fierce  and  foaming  steed, 

In  riches  and  in  colours  like  his  peers. 

With  ivory  plumes,  in  silver-shining  arms, 

His  men  in  crimson  dight  and  staves  iu  red, 

Comes  in  Lord  Burke,  a  fair  young  Ireland  lord, 

Bent  chiefly  to  the^  exercise  of  arms  : 

And  bounding^  in  his  princely  mistress'  eye, 

Chargeth  his  staff,  when  trumpet  callsH  away, 

At  noble  Denny's  head,  brave  man-at-arms. 

That  furiously,  with  flaming  sword  in  hand, 

(As  if  the  God  of  War  had  sent  him  down, 

Or,  if  you  will,  to  show  his  burning  zeal 

And  forwardness  in  service  of  her  person,  If 

To  whom  those  martial  deeds  were  consecrate,) 

Speeds  to  the  tilt  amain,**  rich  as  the  rest*; ; 

Himself,  his  horse,  his  pages,  all  in  green, 

Qreen  velvet,  fairly  gamish'd  horse  and  man. ' 


•  Him  nolk-minded  NoweU,  d:e.]  Ox.  M8.  : 
*•  Him  •MM.t'Tnihdtd  NowtU  j>rick9  to  meet^ 
Brave  Nowell  fam'd  for  courtship  and  for  arms, 
AU  in  black  armour,  with  rieh  bandolier." 
t  hoitui]  "A  kind  of  embroidered  mantle  which  hung 
down  from  the  middle  to  about  the  knoes,  or  lower, 
worn  by  knights  on  horseback."    Nares's  Oloas. 
X  chiefiy  to  the]  Ox.  MS.  "to  the  princely." 

I  And  bounding,  <frc.]  Ox.  MS.  ; 

**  And  bounding  in  hit  royal  mislre»9*  eye, 
(Askauces  thus^  1  come  to  honour  thee,) 
Chargttkf'*  tc 

II  trumpd  caiu]  Ox.  MS.  "trumpets  call.'* 

%  her  peraon}  Ox.  MS.  "the  day,'*  omitting  the  next 
line. 
•*  amainl  Ox.  MS.  "apace." 


TheFiMCowU.    \'^^^™  ^^^"^  ^^  • 

Jim  vvvpic.     J  if^ju,^  FUIX  OSXVZIIZ. 

Then  proudly  shocks  amid  the  martial  throng 
Of  lus^  landen,  all  in  sable*  sad* 
Drawn  on  with  coal-black  steeds  of  daakj  hu% 
In  stately  chariot  full  of  deep  device. 
Where  gloomy  Time  sat  whipping  on  the  team. 
Just  back  to  back  with  this  great  champion, — 
Young  Essex,  that  thrioe-honoorable  eaH  ; 
Y-clad  in  mighty  arms  of  moumet^s  dj^-f 
And  plume  as  black  as  is  the  raven's  urin^ 
That  from  his  armour  boirow'd  such  a  light 
As  boughs  of  yew  receive  from  shady  stream: 
His  staves  were  such,  or  of  such  hue  mt  least. 
As  are  those  banneretaves  that  mounerB  bear; 
And  all  his  company  in  funeral  black  ;^ 
As  if  he  moum'd  to  think  of  him  he  iziiaa'4» 
Sweet  Sidney,  fieurest  shepherd  of  our  grecs, 
Well-letter'd  warrior,  whose  successor  he 
In  love  and  arms  had  ever  vow'd  to  be  : 
In  love  and  arms,  O,  may  he  so  euooeed 
As  his  deserts,  as  his  desirse  would  speed  t 
With  this  great  lord  must  gallant  Qreville  run, 
Fair  man*at<arms,  the  Muses*  favourite. 
Lover  of  learning  and  of  chivalry. 
Sage  in  his  saws,  sound  judge  of  poesy ; 
That  lightly  mounted  makes  to  him  amain. 
In  armour  gilt  and  base8§  full  of  cost. 
Together  go  these  friends  as  enemies  ; 
As  when  a  lion  in  a  thicket  pent, 
Spying  the  boar  all  bent  to  combat  him, 
Makes  through  the  shrubs  and  thunden  as  be 
goes. 

neSM, Couple.]?^  ^'^"»  ^^' 

"^     (Master  Thoius  Vavasok 

And  then,  as  blithe  as  bird  of  moming*e  light* 

Inflam'd  with  honour,  glistering  as  the  sun 

What  time  he  mounts  the  sweating  ltoa*a  badk. 

Beset  with  glorious  sun-shine  of  his  train. 

Bearing  the  sim  upon  his  armM  breast. 

That  like  a  precious  shininglj  carbuncle^ 

Or  Phcsbus'  eye,  in  heaven  itself  reflects^ — 

Comes  Sir  Charles  Blount,  in  or  and  azure  d^ut; 

Rich  in  hia  colours,  richer  in  his  thoughts^ 

Rich  in  his  fortune,  honour,  arms,  and  art 

And  him  the  valiant  Vavasor  assails. 

On  fierce  and  ready  horse,  with  spear  in  rest. 


•  »abU]  Ox.  MS.  "sables." 

t  dye]  So  Ox.  MS.^O\d  ed.  "hue"  (which  o«eora  » 
little  before  and  a  little  after  thit  line). 

I  funeral  btack]  Ox.  MS.  *'  black  bebeest**  (t  «l,  I  m^ 
pose,  "  black  beheara'd  "). 

}  ^cur«]  Bee  uote  f  iu  the  preceding  eoL 

II  ihining]  Ox.  MS.  "flparkliog." 
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In  orange-tawny,  bright  and  beautiful, 

Himself  his  men,  and  all :  and  on  they  speed, 

And  haste  they  make  to  meet,  and  meet  they  do, 

And  do  the  thiog  for  which  they  meet  in  haste; 

Each  in  his  armour  amiable  to  see, 

That  in  their  looks  bear  love  and  chivalry. 

The  (  Mastkb  Bobebt  Cabet, 

Sermth  CmipU,  \  Masteb  William  Qreshau. 

By  this  the  trump  call'd  Carey  to  the  tilt, 

Fair  bii*d,  f*ir  cygnet  of  our  silver  swan ; 

When,  like  a  lord  in  pomp  and  princely  show, 

And  like  a  champion  fitted  for  the  war. 

And  not  unlike  the  son  of  such  a  sire. 

Under  a  plume  of  murrey  and  of  white. 

That  like  a  palm-tree  beautifully  spread, 

On  mighty  horse  of  Naples  mounted  fair, 

And  horse  at  hand  and  men  and  pages  pight. 

All  with  a  Burning  Heart  greets  he  her  grace, 

Whoso    gracious    countenance    he   his    heaven 

esteems, 

And  to  her  sacred  person  it  presents,* 

As  who  would  say,  *'My  heart  and  lifet  is  hers, 

To  whom  my  loyalty  this  heart  prefers." 

And  at  the  summons  out  his  foeman  flies, 

Grcsham,  the  heir  of  golden  Gresham's  land, 

That  beautified  J  New  Troy§  with  Royal  Change, 

Badge  of  his  honour  and  magnificence : 

Silver  and  sable,  such  his  colours  were, 

And  ready  was  his  horse,  and  readier  he, 

To  bound,  and  well  behave  him  in  her  eye, 

Upon  whose  looks  his  life  and  honour  stood. 

Then  horse  and  man  conspir'd  to  meet  amain ; 

Aloug  the  tilt  Carey  and  Qresham  go,|| 

Swift  as  the  swallow,  or  that  Qreekish  nymph 

That  seem'd  to  overfly  the  ears  If  of  com  : 

Aud  break  they  do,  they  miss  not,  as  I  ween, 

And  all  was  done  in  honour  of  their  queen. 

««»..,.»  r^      7     {  Sir  William  Knowles, 
The  Eighth  Couple.  J .,  .  ^ 

''  '       (  Master  Anthony  Cooke- 

Then,  like  the  three  HoratU  in  the  field. 

Betwixt  the  Roman  and  the  Alban  camp. 

That  triumphed  in  the  royal  right  of  Rome, 

Or  old  Buke  Aymon's  glory,  Dordogne's  pride,** 


*  And  to  her  aacred  pernon  it  prennt*]  Ox.  MS. : 
"  And  io  her  m^jeaty  the  samo  pretenlt.*' 
t  heart  and  li/e]  Oz.  Af&  "  life  and  all." 
t  beautified]  Ox.  MS.  "besatifleth." 

I  New  Troy]  i.  e.  London.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
iuform  the  reader  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  founded  tho 
Royal  Exchange. 

II  H  Ox.  MS.  "gUde." 
•I  targ]  Olded.  "eyles." 

**  Or  old  DvJte  Aymon'n  glory,  Jhrdognit  pridt]  The 
adventoies  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon  have  fVuninhed 
matter  for  various  romances  both  In  prose  and  verre. 


Came  in  the  noble  English  Nestor^s  Bons, 

Brave  Knowles  his  offspring,  hardy  champions; 

Each  in  his  plumes,  his  colours,  and  device. 

Expressing  warrior's  wit  and  oourtier^s  grace. 

Against  Sir  William  ran  a  lusty  *  knight ; 

Fine  in  device  he  was  and  full  of  wit, 

Famous  beyond  the  chalky  British  cliffs. 

And  lov'd  and  honoured  in  his  country's  bounds, 

Anthony  Cooke,  a  man  of  noble  mind,t 

For  arms  and  courtship  equal  to  the  best : 

Valour  and  Virtue  sat  upon  his  helm, 

Whom  Love  and  lowering  Fortune  led  along. 

And  Life  and  Death  he  portray'd  in  his  show ; 

A  liberal  Hand,  badge  of  nobility, 

A  Heart  that  in  his  mistress*  honour  vows 

To  task  his  hand  in  witness  t  of  his  heart. 

Till  age  shake  off  war's  rough  %  habiliments. 

Then  with  such  cunning  can  they  couch  their 

staves, 

That  worthily  each  knight  himself  behaves. 

m    TiT  sx  rt     1    \  Sir  Thomas  Kkowlks, 
The  Ninth  Couple.  ^  «     ^  „ 

(  Sir  Philip  Butler. 

The  youngest  brother,  Mars  his  sworn  ||  man, 

That  wan  his  knightly  spurs  in  Belgia, 

And  foUow'd  dub  of  drum  in  fortune's  grace, 

Well  hors'd  and  arm'd.  Sir  Philip  Butler  gi-eets ; 

The  noble  Essex  friend  and  follower, 

In  mourning  sable  dight  by  sympathy, 

A  gentle  knight ;  and  meekly  %  at  the  tilt 

He  stands,  as  one  that  had  no  heart  to  hurt 

His  friendly  foe  :  but  at  the  trumpet's  sound 

He  flies  along ;  and  bravely  at  the  face 

His  force  he  bends  :  the  rival  of  his  fame 

Spurs  on  his  steed,  nor  shuns  the  shock  for  fear  : 

And  so  they  meet ;  the  armour  bears  the  scar 

Of  this  encounter  and  delightful  war. 

mi    m    .1  />      7     {  Master  Robert  Knowles, 
The  Tenth  Couple.  <  . ,  «  « 

(  Master  Ralph  Boweb. 

The  last,  not  least,  of  these  brave  brethren,** 

Laden  with  honour  and  with  golden  bough8,tt 

Entering  the  lists,  like  Titan  arm'd  with  fire 

When  in  the  queachy  :tt  plot  Python  he  slew. 


Of  Le  livre  de  gucUrt  filz  Aymon  two  translations  had 
appeared  in  Engliah  before  Peele's  time. 

•  ludy]  Ox.  MS.  ••gentle." 

t  mind]  So  Ox.  MS.^Old  ed.  "name." 

t  vitnes*]  Ox,  M8.  "trial." 

§  war' $  rough]  So  Ox.  MS.—Olded.  "rough  wars." 

|]  neomj  A  dimyllable  here. 

i  A  gentU  knight;  and  tiufkly]  Ox.  MS.  "A  knight 
wcll-thow'd ;  and  mildly." 

**  brethmi]  A  trLiyllablo  here  (and  so  spelt  in  the  old 
cd.,  "brftheren"). 

n  boughs]  Ox.  MS.  "leaves." 

XI  queaehy]  Soo  note  |t.  p.  S93,  see.  col. 
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Bowoa  takei  to  task  with  Btrong  and  mighty 

arm/ 
Right  richly  mounted :  hone  and  man  it  seem'd 
Were  well  agreed  to  serve  as  roughly  there 
As.in  the  enemy's  reach  for  life  they  would ;  + 
And,  when  they  ran,  methought  a  tempest  rose, 
That  in  the  storm  the  clattering  armours  sound, 
As  horse  and  man  had   both   been  borne  to 

ground. 
The         {  Mabteb  Thomas  Sidnet, 
Eleventh  Couple.  \  Master  Robert  Alexakdnl 
Thus  long  hath  dainty  Sidney  sit  and  seen 
Honour  and  Fortune  hover  in  the  air, 
That  fromf  the  glorious  beams  of  England's 

eye 
Came  streaming ;  Sidney,  at  which  name  I  sigh, 
Because  I  lack  the  Sidney  that  I  lov'd,§ 
And  yet  I  love  the  Sidneys  that  survive. 

ThuB  long,  I  say,  sat  Sidney  and  beheld 
The  shivers  fly  of  many  a  shaken  spear ; 
When,  mounted  on  a  courser  trapp'd  in  white. 
And  throughly  well-appointed  he  and  his. 
Pure  sparks  of^virtue  kindling  honour's  fire, 
He  thought  he  might,  and,  for  he  might,  he 

would 
Reach  at  this  glory, — fair  befall  him  still ! — 
And  to  the  tilt,  impatient  of  delay. 
He  comes,  encounter'd  with  a  threatening  point 
That  Alexander  menac'd  to  him  fast, 
A  valorous  and  lusty  gentleman, 
Well-fitted  with  his  armour  and  his  steed ; 
And  him  young  Sidney  sits,  and  had  he  charg'd 
The  Macedonian  Alexander's  staff, 
He  hod  been  answer'd  by  that  valiant  youth  :H 
So  well  behaVd  hlaiself  this  fair  young  knight, 
As  Paris  had  to  great  Achillea'  lance 
Applied  his  tender  fingers  and  his  force. 
7%    r    ifth  r     1  \  ^^^^"^  [John]  Nbdham, 

WtJ    .     OUp     , J  Ji^gfpgji  ^jcHABD  ACTOW. 

The  next  oatne  Nedham  ib  on  iiisty  hOrse, 
That,  angry  with  delay,  nt  tximnpet's  cound 
Would -snOrt,  smd  stlunp,  and  stand  upon  no 

ground. 
Unwilling  of  his  master's  tarriance : 
Yet  tarry  must  his  master,  and  with  him 
His  prancing  steed ;  till  trumpets  sounding  shrill 
Made  Acton  spur  apace^  that,  with  applause 
Of  all  beholders,  hied  him  luEtily, 


*  gtrwnff  and  mt^Aty  ami]  Ox.  MS.  "stout  and  sturdy 
lance." 
t  th*y  itwOd]  Ox.  M8.  "  and  fiime.*' 
t  from]  Ox.  MS.  "ton." 
I  ?o*  0  So  Ox.  J/fi.— Old  ed,  "louo." 
0  that  valiant  pmUh]  Ox.  MS,  **  this  lovely  boy." 


As  who  would  say,  "  Now  go  I  to  *^  the  goal :" 
And  then  they  ride,  and  run,  and  take  the:' 

chance, 
As  death  were  fix'd  at  point  of  either'a  laoos. 

The  (  Mabteb  Crajllvb  Datixs, 

ThirteerUh  Couple,  (  BCasteb  EvniABD  DtCBt. 
Now  drew  this  martial  exercise  to  end ; 
And  Davers  here  and  Bigby  were  the  last 
Of  six-and-twenty  gallant  gentlemen^ 
Of  noble  birth  and  prinoely  resolutioo. 
That  ran  in  compliment,  as  yoa  have  heard, 
In  honour  of  their  mistress'  holiday  ; 
A  gracious  sport,  fitting  that  golden  time. 
The  day,  the^birth-day  of  our  happiness. 
The  blooming  time,  the  spring  of  Eugland's  p<aee. 
Peace,  then,  my  Muse;    yet,  ere    thou  pea», 

report. 
Say  how  thou  saw'st  these  actors  play  their  psrt«. 
Both  mounted  bravely,  bravely  minded  both, 
Second  to  few  or  none  for  their  sucoesa ; 
Their  high  devoir,  their  deeds  do  say  no  Ian. 

And  now  had  Bnglaud's  queen,  fair  England** 
Ufe,+ 
Beheld  her  lords,  and  lovely  lordly  knightSk 
Do  honour's  service  to  their  aoveieign : 
And  heaven  by  this  distill'd  down  teara  of  joy. 
In  memory  and  honour  of  this  day. 

Sir  Henrt  Lee  remgnt  hie  pl^ee  of  konovr  at  idi 
to  the  Earl  of  Cuxbebijlnd. 

And  now,  as  first  by  him  intended  was» 
In  sight  of  prince,  and  peers,  and  people  roand. 
Old   Henk-y  Lee,  Knight   of  the    Crown,  dis- 
mounts ;  X 
And  in  a  fair  pavilion  hard  at  hand, 
Where  holy  lights   bum*d$  on    the    haSovM 

shrine 
To  Virtue  or  to  YeHiA  consecrate, 
Having  unarm*d  his||  body,  head  and  aH, 
To  his  great  mistress  his  petition  makes ; 
That,  in  regard  and  favour  of  hia  age. 
It  would  so  please  her  princely  majesty^ 
To  suffer  him  give  up  his  staff  and  arms. 
And  honourable  place  wherein  he  servM, 
To   that   thrice 'Valiant    earl   whose    honoai^i 

pledge 
His  life  should  be.    With  that  he  singled  forth     , 


•  to]  Ox.  MS.  "for." 

t  life]  Ox.  MS,  "eye.'» 

t  dUmounU]  Ox.  MS.  "aUgbta** 

I  bum'd]  Ox.  M8,  '•born." 

II  Kit]  Ox.  MS,  ••himiett." 

If  priitedymajttty]  Ox.  MS,  *^nftl  •zotlknea 


POLYHYMNIA.                                                     6^3 

The  flower  of  English  knighta,  the  valiant  Earl 
Of  Cumberland;  and  him,  before  them  all. 
He  humbly  prajs  her  highness  to  accept, 
And  him  install  in  place  of  those  designs ; 
And  to  him  gives  his  armoor  and  his  lanoe, 
Protesting  to  her  princely  majesty, 
In  sight  of  heaven  and  all  her  lovely  *  lords, 
He  would  betake  him  to  his  orisons, 
And  spend  the  remnant  of  his  waning  age. 
Unfit  for  wars  and  martial  exploits, 
In  prayers  for  her  endless  happiness. 
Whereat  she  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  seem'd  to 
sav. 

'^Qood  woodman,  though  thy  green  be  turned  to 

grey, 
Thy  age  past  April's  prime  *  and  pleasant  May, 

Have  thy  request ;  we  take  hun  at  thy  praise  : 

May  he  succeed  the  honour  of  thy  days ! " 

"Amen,"  said  all,  and  hope  they  do  no  less ; 

No  less  his  virtue  and  nobility^ 

His  skill  in  arms  and  practice  t  pi*omiseth. 

And  many  champions  such  t  may  England  live  to 

have, 
•And  days  and  years  as  many  suohS  as  she  in 

heart  can  crave ! 

y  ' 

•  prim*]  Ox.  M8.  "epring." 
t  practicf]  Ox.  M8.  ••honour." 
X  $wh}  0x.N8.  "moe." 
1  tueh]  Cx.  MS.  ^'mo^," 

•  hv€^if]  So  Ox.  JKS.— Old  ed.  "princely"  (which  oc- 
cure  iu  the  preceding  Une). 

A  SONNET.* 


His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  tum'd ; 

O  time  too  swift,  0  swiftness  never  ceasing  1 
His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spurn'd. 
But  spum'd  in  vain;    youth  waneth  by  in- 
creasing : 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading 

seen; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  ore  roots,  and  ever  green. 

•  Wa  have  seen  (p.  567)  thftt  Segar  has  thia  Sonnet 
witli  several  vorlatioua :  Evans  (who  had  never  met  with 
Polf/hymnia)  reprinted  it  from  Begar's  work,  and  attri- 
buted it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  because  "Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  in  his  parallel  between  Ike  Earl  of  Essex  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says,  that  a  Sonnet  of  the 
Earl's  was,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  sung  before  the 
Queen,  by  one  Halle,  in  whose  voice  she  took  some 
pleasure."  OUl  Ballads,  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  ed.  1810.  Ellis  has 
given  it  (from  Segar)  among  the  pieces  of  "  Uncertain 
Authon."  Spec,  vol  IL  p.  402.  od.  1811.  This  Sonnet  is 
sot  in  the  Ox.  M& 


His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees. 
And,  lovers'  sonnets  tum*d  to  holy  psalms, 

A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 
And   feed   on    prayers,  which   are   age    his 
alms: 

But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  departs 

His  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 

He'll  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song,--' 
''Bless'd  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign 
well, 
Cura'd   be   the   souls   that   think   her   any 
wrong  I " 
Gbddess,  allow  this  agid  man  his  right. 
To   be   your   beadsman   now  that   was   your 
knight. 


SPEECHES  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  THEOBALDS. 


Sptecku  to  Qattn  Slizabdk  at  Theobaldt. 

The  fint  of  these  Speeches  was  originally  printed  in  The  BigUny  qfBnfflUh  Lnmatie  Podty  by  Mr.  J.  P.  CoCitr. 
who  has  prefaced  it  with  the  following  remarks:  "In  1691  Queen  Elizaheth  paid  a  risit  to  Liord  Bmfhlcj.  «t 
Theobalds,  where,  it  seems,  she  was  received  with  much  solemnity,  although  the  Lord  Treasurer  did  not  hhoae!' 
make  his  appearance  to  welcome  her.    In  March,  1587,  he  had  lost  his  mother  at  a  ^eiy  advanocd  sg«b  *»<'  '^ 
April,  1589,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  died :  in  the  interral,  also,  his  daughter.  Lady  Oxford,  tvl 
expired,  so  that  in  1591,  depressed  by  these  misfortunes^  he  had  resolved  to  retire  firom  publie  Ufe,  and  the  nrit  of 
the  Queen  was,  i)erhaps,  intended  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  to  recall  him  to  her  active  service.    Ifr.  Nichols*  in  hiy 
Progresus,  under  this  date,  relates  all  that  was  known  upon  this  point,  and  without  being  able  to  explain  it»  inseru 
from  Strype  a  sort  of  mock  writ  or  summons,  directed  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  object  of  which  WM.  by  i 
little  official  playfulness,  to  withdraw  Lord  Biuf  hley  from  his  seclusion  :  in  that  docament  he  is  cpokes  cfm* 
Hermit ;  and  it  seems  clear,  that  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  two  years  and  some  mouths  anterior,  be  had  quHt^ 
his  noble  mansion  in  disgust,  and,  making  only  occasional  visits  to  court,  had  resided  in  aome  obeeore  coltsge  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Theobalds.    A  MS.  poem,  in  blank  rerae,  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  aorves  to  txp^am 
the  whole  proceeding :  it  is  a  speech  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  a  Hermit  to  the  Queen,  on  her  first  arrivml  at 
Theobalds,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  excuse  the  absence  of  Lord  Burghley,  by  stating  that  he  had  taken  up  ha 
abode  in  tho  cell  belonging  to  the  Hermit,  in  consequence  of  his  grief,  and  had  enjoined  the  Hermit  to  dv  t^a 
honours  of  the  houso  in  his  stead.    Bobert  Cecil,  knighted  Just  afterwards,  was  the  person  who  pronottnoad  ibc 
speech,  and  he  referred  to  it  when  the  Queen  again  came  to  Theobalds  in  1594.    It  was  written  by  a  poet  no  kt* 
distinguishod  than  George  Peele,  who  was  employed  by  Lord  Burghley's  son  to  aid  the  scheme ;  for  the  m«'< 
writ,  before  mentioned,  which  puxzlod  Strype,  and,  as  he  says,  defied  commentary,  is  besought  by  the  individoAl 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Hermit    The  whole  piece  is  in  the  poet's  handwriting,  and  his  init  als^  O.  P.,  are  subeciibud 
at  the  end."    Vol.  I  pp.  2S3-i. 

The  second  and  third  Speeches,  forming  part  of  the  entertainment  to  her  Majesty  on  the  saxne  oocaslcni,  art: 
now  printed  from  a  MS.  in  Peele*s  handwriting,  which  has  been  obligingly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  CoUiar,  ^Hio  was  net 
pnasessed  of  it  when  he  gave  his  excellent  Hiitory  to  the  public. 

"  On  the  10th  of  May  1591,  *  the  Queen  came  from  Hackney  to  Theobalds*  [Bur^Uy  Pctpert,  toL  IL  p.  1^1* 
4c.    Nichols's  Prog,  cf  Qu«n  EliMahdh,  vol.  lit  p.  74,  ed.  1828. 


SPEECHES  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  THEOBALD'S. 


I. 

THE  HERMITS  SPEECH. 


Mt  BOTereign  lady,  and  most  gradous  queen. 
Be  not  displeaa'd  that  one  so  meanly  clad 
Presumea  to  stand  thus  boldly  in  the  way 
That  leads  into  this  house  accounted  yours ; 
But,  mUd  and  full  of  pity  as  you  are, 
Hear  and  respect  my  lamentable  tale. 

I  am  a  hermit  that  this  ten  years'  space 
Have  led  a  solitary  and  retirM  life, 
Here  in  my  cell,  not  past  a  furlong  hence, 
Till  by  my  founder,  he  that  built  this  house, 
Forgetful  of  his  writing  and  his  word, 
Full  sore  against  my  will  I  was  removed ; 
For  he,  o'ertaken  with  ezceasive  grief. 
Betook  him  to  my  silly  hermitage. 
And  there  hath  liv*d  two  years  and  some  few 

months, 
By  reason  of  these  most  bitter  accidents ; 
As,  first  of  all,  his  ag&d  mother's  death. 
Who  liVd  a  fifth  and  saw  her  four  descents 
Of  those  that  lineally  have  sprung  from  her  ; 
His  daughter's  death,  a  countess  of  this  land. 
Lost  in  the  prime  and  morning  of  her  youth ; 
And,  last  of  all,  his  dear  and  loving  wife. 
These  brought  him  to  this  solitary  abode, 
Where  now  he  keeps,*  and  hath  enjoined  me 
To  goyem  this  hia  house  and  family, 
A  place  unfit  for  one  of  my  profession ; 
And  therefore  haye  I  oft  desir'd  with  tears. 
That  I  mij^t  be  restorM  to  my  cell. 
Because  I  Tow'd  a  life  contemplatiye ; 
But  all  in  Tain;  for,  though   to   serve    your 

mnjesty. 
He  often  quits  the  place  and  comes  to  courts 
Tet  thither  he  repairs,  and  there  will  live. 
Which  I  perceiving,  sought  by  holy  prayers 


tieps]  i.  e.  reeidef,  lives. 


To  change  his  mind  and  ease  my  troubled  caros 

Then,  having  many  days  with  sacred  rites 

Prepar*d  myself  to  entertain  good  thoughts, 

I  weut  up  to  the  lantern  of  this  hall, 

The  better  to  behold  Qod*B  works  above ; 

And  suddenly,  when  my  devotion  gan 

To  pierce  the  heavens,  there*  did  appear  to  me 

A  lady  clod  in  white,  who  cIos*d  my  eyes, 

And,  casting  me  into  a  slumbering  trance, 

"  I  am,"  said  she,  "  that  holy  prophetess 

Who  sung  the  birth  of  Christ  ere  he  appeared ; 

Sibylla  is  my  name ;  and  I  have  heard 

The  moan  thou  mak'st  for  thy  unquiet  life : 

Take  thou  this  table,t  note  the  vei*so8  well : 

Every  first  golden  letter  of  these  lines 

Being  put  together  signify  her  name 

That  can  and  will  relieve  thy  misery ; 

And  therefore  presently  go  search  her  out, 

A  pnncely  paragon,  a  maiden  queen. 

For  such  a  one  there  is  and  only  one :" 

And  therewithal  she  vanish'd  was  again. 

After  this  vision,  coming  down  from  thence. 

The  bruit  X  was  that  your  mi^esty  would  come ; 

But  yet  my  founder  kept  his  hermitage. 

And  gave  me  warrant  to  provide  for  all, 

A  task  unfitting  one  so  base  as  I, 

Whom  neither  sons  nor  servants  would  obey ; 

The  younger  like  to  soora  my  poor  advice. 

Because  that  he  hereafter  in  this  place 

Was  to  become  the  guardian  of  this  hoosei 

And  so  the  same  to  settle  in  his  blood 

By  that  young  babe,  whom  I  have  heard  of  lato 

By  your  appointment  bears  my  founder's  name ; 

Therefore  I  wish,  for  my  good  foimder^s  sake. 


•  tJurt]  MS.  "that." 
t  tabU]  i.  e.  tablet 
t  bruit]  i.  e.  report. 
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That  he  may  liye,  with  thu  hia  first-bom  son. 
Long  time  to  Mire  your  nered  majesty,  . 
Ab  his  gprandfiither  ^thfiodly  bath  done. 
Kow,  nnce  yon  know  my  most  distreasM  plight. 
My  goardian'e  carelesmen  which  came  by  care, 
I  humbly  crave  these  rerscs  may  be  read. 
Whose  capital  letteia  make  Ktjzabeth, 
By  yoo,  my  noble  Lord  High  Admiral ; 
The  rather  for  [that]  this  great  prophetess 
Seem'd  unto  me  as  if  she  had  foretold 
Tour  famous  victory  o'er  that  Spanish  navy 
Which  by  themselves  was  term'd  InTincible. 
Seeing  in  these  lines  your  princely  name  is  writ 
The  miiade  of  time  and  nature's  glory. 
And  you  are  she  of  whom  Sibylla  spake. 
Vouchsafe  to  pity  this  your  headman  s  plaint. 
And  call  my  founder  home  onto  his  house, 
That  he  may  entertain  your  majesty. 
And  see  these  walks,  wherein  he  little  joys, 
Delightful  for  your  highness  and  your  train ; 
Wherein  likewise  his  two  sons  that  be  present 
Will  be  both  dutiful  and  diligent. 
And  this  young  Lady  Yere,  that's  held  so  dear 
Of  my  best  founder,  her  good  grandfather. 


And  lastly  for  myself  noost  giacioas 

May  it  please  yo«  to  restore  mm  to  my  cell. 

And,  at  your  h|gbnwa*  abaoliite  eomsMBd. 

My  Lord  Hig^  Chsneellor  may  award  a  wxii 

For  peaceable  pnicmion  of  the  aamc  ; 

And  that  [your]  majeaty'a  Lord  Chambeclaizi 

May  firom  your  highnesa  hsTV  tbe  fikift  eoaxms^i 

To  cause  my  founder,  now  the  gtianiiaa 

Of  this  [fiur]  hooae^  increaa*d  for  your  del^^t> 

To  take  the  charge  thereof  this  present  ugbt : 

Which  being  done.  111  to  my  hennitagc^ 

And  for  your  highness  pray  continually. 

That  Qod  may  pour  npoo  yoa  all  his  bleanng^ 

And  that  the  hour-glass  of  your  b^py  re%n 

May  run  at  full  and  nerer  be  at  wane. 

Thus  having  naught  of  value  or  of  wocih 

Fit  to  present  to  such  a  peerless  qoeesi, 

I  offer  to  your  highnesai,  here,  tbis  bcU, 

A  beU  which  hermits  call  Saint  Anthony, 

Given  me  by  my  noble  lord  and  founder ; 

And  ril  betake  me  to  this  biaaen  bell. 

Which  better  me  beseems  ten  thousand  fold 

Than  any  one  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

a  P. 


n. 

THE  GAKDENER^S  SPEECH. 


Most  fortunate  and  fair  queen,  on  whose  heart 
Wisdom  hath  laid  her  crown,  and  in  whose  hands 
Justice  hath  left  her  balance,  vouchsafe  to  hear  a 
country  controversy,  for  that  there  is  as  great 
equity  in  defending  of  poor  men's  onions  as  of 
rich  men's  lands. 

At  Pymms,*  some  four  miles  hence,  the 
youngest  son  of  this  honourable  old  man  (whom 
Qod  bless  with  as  many  years  and  virtues  as 
there  be  of  him  conceived  hopes  [and]  wishes !) 
devised  a  plot  for  a  garden,  as  methought^  and 
in  a  place  unfit  for  pleasure,  being  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  turned  up  with  moles,  and 
besides  so  far  from  the  house  that,  in  my  country 
capacity,  a  pound  had  been  meeter  thau  a  para- 
dise. What  his  meaning  was  I  durst  not  inquire, 
for  sunt  aTiimU  cekstibus  irce  ;  but  what  my  labours 
were  I  dare  boast  of. 

The  moles  destroyed  and  the  plot  levelled,  I 
cast  it  into  four  quarters.  In  the  first  I  framed 
a  maze,  not  of  hyssop  and  thyme,  but  that  which 

•  PynirM]  Qy.  "Mimms"? 


maketh  time  itself  wither  with  wonderixkg;  all 
the  Virtues,  all  the  Graces,  all  the  Muses 
winding  and  wreathing  about  your  migesty,  eadi 
contending  to  be  chief,  all  contented  to  V- 
cherished :  all  this  not  of  potherbs,  but  fiower*^ 
and  of  flowers  fairest  and  sweetest;  for  in  so 
heavenly  a  maze,  which  astonished  all  earthly 
thought's  promise,  the  Virtues  were  dose  in 
roses,  flowers  fit  for  the  twelve  Vxrtoes,  who  have 
in  themselves,  as  we  gardeners  have  observed, 
above  an  hundred;  the Grace[s] of  pansies  partly* 
coloured,*  but  in  one  stalk,  never  asondcr,  yet 
diversely  beautified ;  the  Muses  of  nine  sevenl 
flowers,  being  of  sundry  natures,  yot  all  sweet. 
all  sovereign. 

These  mingled  in  a  maze,  and  brought  into 
such  shapes  as  poets  and  painters  use  to  shadow, 
made  mine  eyes  dazzle  with  the  shadow,  and  ail 
my  thoughts  amazed  to  behold  the  bodiesi    Then 


*  partly-eolourtd]  i.  o.  partl<coloarcd :  *'  there  boddoi 
out  the  cheokerd  paunsia  or  parttjf-cUaurtd  hait*-«Me. 
—Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upttari  Courtier,  819.  B.  ed.  l^OL 
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was  I  commaDded  to  place  an  arbour  all  of 
eglantine,  iu  which  my  master's  conceit  out- 
Btrippcd  my  cunning:  "Eglautine/'  quoth  he, 
**  I  moat  honour,  and  it  hath  been  told  me  that 
the  deeper  it  is  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  sweeter 
it  smelleth  in  the  flower,  making  it  ever  so  green 
that  the  sun  of  Spain  at  the  hottest  cannot 
parch  it." 

As  he  was  telling  me  more,  I,  intending  *  my 
work  more  than  his  words,  set  my  spado  with  all 
force  into  the  earth,  and,  at  the  first,  hit  upon  the 
boz.'f  This  ratcatcher  (as  children  do  when  any 
thing  is  found)  cried,  "Half!"  which  I  denying, 
[he]  claimed  all,  because  he  killed  the  moles,  and 
if  the  moles  had  not  been  destroyed,  there  had 
been  no  garden  ;  if  no  garden,  no  digging ;  if  no 
digging,  no  box  found.  At  length  this  box  bred 
boxes  betwixt  us ;  till  weary  of  those  black  and 
blue  judges,  we  determined  to  appeal  to  your 
majesty,  into  whose  hands  we  both  commit  the 
box  and  the  cause,  [I]  hoping  that  this  weasel- 


monger,  who  is  no  better  than  a  cat  in  a  house 
or  a  ferret  in  a  cony-gat,*  shall  not  dissuade  your 
majesty  from  a  gardener  whose  art  is  to  make 
walks  pleasant  for  princes,  to  set  flowers,  cast 
knots,  graft  trees,  to  do  all  things  that  may 
bring  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  so  to  give  him  one 
girdf  for  all,  as  much  odds  as  there  is  between 
a  woodcleayer  and  a  carpenter,  so  great  difiference 
in  this  matter  is  between  the  molecatcher  and 
the  gardener. 


WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  BOX. 

I  was  a  giant's  daughter  of  this  isle, 
Tum'd  to  a  mole  by  the  Queen  of  Com : 

My  jewel  I  did  bury  by  a  wile, 
Again  never  from  the  earth  to  be  torn, 

Till  a  virgin  had  reigned  thirty-three  years, 

Which  shall  be  but  the  fourth  part  of  her  years. 


IIL 

THE  MOLECATCHER'S  SPEECH. 


Good  lady,  and  tho  best  that  ever  I  saw,  or 
any  shall,  give  mo  leave  to  tell  a  plain  tale,  in 
which  there  is  no  device,  but  desert  enough. 
I  went  to  seek  you  at  Greenwich ;  and  there  it 
was  told  me  that  the  queen  was  gone  from 
the  court :  I  wondered  that  the  body  should  start 
from  the  shadow.  Next  was  I  pointed  to 
Hackney;  there  they  said  tho  court  was  gone 
into  the  country :  I  had  thought  to  have  made 
hue  and  cry,  thinking  that  he  that  stole  fire  from 
heaven  had  stolen  our  heaven  from  earth.  At 
the  lost  I  met  with  a  post  who  told  me  you  were 
at  Theobald's:  I  was  glad,  for  that  next  your 
majesty  I  honour  the  owner  of  that  house, 
wishing  that  his  virtues  may  double  his  years 
and  yours  treble. 

I  cannot  discourse  of  knots  and  mazes  :  sure  I 
am  that  the  ground  was  so  knotty  that  the 
gardener  was  amazed  to  see  it ;  and  as  easy  had  it 
been,  if  I  had  not  been,  to  make  a  shaft  of  a 


*  inimdinff]  L  e.  attendlag  to. 

t  tht  box]  Had  probably  been  moutioocd  before  in 
come  "Speech**  which  has  not  come  down  to  us:  but 
qy.  "thll&Wf"t 


cammock  t  as  a  garden  of  that  croft  I  eameS  not 
to  claim  any  right  for  myself,  but  to  give  you 
yours ;  for  that,  had  the  bickering  been  between 
us,  there  should  have  needed  no  other  justice  of 
peace  than  this,||  to  have  made  him  a  mittimus  to 
the  first  gardener  that  ever  was,  Adam. 

I  went  to  lawyers  to  ask  counsel,  who  made  law 
like  a  plaice,  a  black  side  and  a  white ;  "for,"  said 
one,  "  it  belongeth  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor."  "  Nay,"  said  the  other, 
"  it  is  treasure  trove."  "  What's  that  ?"  quoth  I. 
"  Marry,  all  money  or  jewels  hidden  in  the  earth 
are  the  queen's."  Noli  me  tangere :  I  let  go  my 
hold,  and  desire  your  majesty  that  you  will  hold 
yours. 

Now,  for  that  this  gardener  twitteth  me  with 
my  vocation,  I  could  proye  it  a  mystery  not 
mechanical,  and  tell  the  tale  of  the  giant's 
daughter  which  was  turned  to  a  mole  because 
she  would  eat  fairer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat, 


*  cony^ai]  1.  e.  rabblt-biUTOW. 

t  gird\  L  a.  hit,  scoff. 

X  cammockl  1.  e.  crooked  tree,  or  knee-tUnber. 

I  eaiM\  Qy.  "  come  "  ? 

II  thi9\  "his  molespade."  MarginoX  mU  in  MS. 
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wear  finer  cloth  than  is  made  of  wool,  drink 
neater  wine  than  le  made  of  grapes ;  why  she  was 
blind,  and  yet  light  of  hearing;  and  how  good 
clerks  t<rfd  me  that  moles  in  fields  were  like  ill 
subjects  in  commonwealths,  which  are  always 
turning  up  the  place  in  which  they  are  bred. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  your  majesty,  but  OTery 


day  pray  on  my  knees  that  all  those  that  be 
hesTers  at  your  state  may  eomfl  to  a  mok'i 
blessing, — a  knodc  on  the  pate  and  a  swing  on  a 
tree.  Kow,  madam,  for  this  gardener,  eoomiiad 
him  to  end  his  garden,  and,  till  bis  mdaBchoI j 
be  past^  let  him  walk  in  the  alleya^  and  pick  up 
worms  like  a  lapwing. 


THE    HONOUR    OF    THE    GARTER. 


Tfu  Honovr  of  the  Gartti\  Di*plaved  in  a  Potnu  gratidatorie :  EiUUled  to  the  tcorihU  and  rounened  EsHe  of  iTorti  a- 
berland.    Created  Knight  qf  that  Order,  and  inttaUd  at  Windeore.    Anno  Reffni  Btimbetha.  35.     J>U  Jum.iL  a&     Hj 
George  Peele,  Maitter  of  Arte*  in  Ozen/orde.    At  London,  Printed  by  the  Widdowe  Charlaoood^  for  John  Sutifie,  ond  at. 
0  be  Mold  at  the  Wt^  doore  of  Paulet.    4to.  [1593.] 

On  the  bock  of  tLe  title  are  the  arma  of  Elizabeth  with  the  motto  *' Semper  eade*n,"  and  undor  them  tuvv 
verses; 

"  Gallia  vieta  dedit  floret,  invieta  Leones 
Anglia  ;  iu9  belli  inflore,  Uojve  *uum  : 
0  sic  0  temper  ftrat  Slixaletha  triumphos, 
Inclyta  Qallorumflore,  konesuo." 

My  copy*  of  this  poem  diSera  here  and  there  fVom  tho  copy  in  the  A&hmolean  Museum,  Oxford,"altcmixJ 
having  been  made  ia  the  text  after  a  part  of  the  impression  was  thrown  off. 

Henry,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  bom  in  1564.    Misa  Aikiu  has  given  so  elegant  s  sketch  of  bi^ 
life,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it  here.    "  Immediately  after  the  fiital  catastrophe  of  his  Chtl.cr  iu 
15S5,  this  young  nobleman,  anxious  apparently  to  efface  the  stigma  of  popery  and  disaffection  stamped  bj  the  r%>i- 
attempts  of  his  \mcle  and  father  on  the  gallant  name  of  Percy,  had  soiaed  the  opportunity  of  embarking  wit  \ 
Leicester  for  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.    Ho  now  sought  distinction  on  another  element  and  In  a  cause  M-." 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  [i.  e.  when  in  1588  he  joined  the  fleet  against  tho  Spanish  Armada,  on  biunJ  > 
vessel  hired  by  himself].    The  conversion  to  Protestantism  and  loyalty  of  tho  head  of  such  a  house  could  not  l»<:' 
be  regarded  by  Elisabeth  with  feelings  of  peculiar  complacency ;  and  in  1503  she  was  pleased  to  eonfyr  upon  tb; 
earl  the  insignia  of  the  Oarter.    He  was  present  in  1601  at  the  siege  of  Ostend ;  where  he  comsidered  himself  as  »> 
much  fi^fgrieved  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  that  on  the  return  of  this  ofl&cer  to  England  he  sent  hxm  t 
challenge.    During  the  decline  of  the  queen's  health,  Northumberland  was  distinguished  by  the  warmth  vtth 
which  he  embraced  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  he  was  the  first  privy-councillor  named  by  Jaiaeti  at 
his  accession  to  the  English  tJirone.    But  the  fate  of  his  family  seemed  still  to  pursue  him :  on  some  ansappo^c^ 
changes  connected  with  tho  gun-powder  plot»  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  oflioes,  heavily  fined,  and  sentenced  lo 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  the  tardy  mercy  of  the  king  procured,  however,  his  release  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yesi* : 
and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquil  and  honourable  retirement    This  unfortunate  nobleman  wsa  t 
person  of  considerable  talents :  the  abimdant  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captiTity  «m 
chiefly  employed  by  him  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  including  perhaps  the  occult  sciences ;  and  as  be  wvx 
permitted  to  ei^joy  f^ely  tho  conversation  of  such  men  of  learning  as  he  was  desirous  of  assembling  aroaod  Iub. 
he  became  one  of  their  most  bountiful  patrons."  f    He  died  in  1632. 

All  that  is  known  concerning  this  nobleman  is  to  be  found  in  Collins's  Peerage,  by  Sir  E.  Brydges*  voL  il. 
p.  328. 

*  Mentioned  in  tho  former  editions  of  tho  proacut  collection  as  bciug  iu  the  poasosaion  of  Mr.  Thorpo  l!« 
bookseller. 

t  Memoirs  qfthe  Court  of  Qiieen  Eliziibeih,  voL  ii.  p.  219.  Let  me  observe  that  one  of  tho  weakest  parts  of  STisi 
Aikin's  pleasing  work  is  her  account  of  the  early  English  dramatists :  she  appears  to  have  little  or  no  w^usuit- 
auce  with  them,  and  has  drawn  her  notices  not  fh>m  the  best  sources.    She  dooe  not  mention  Peelow 
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Plain  is  my  coat^  and  hnmble  is  my  gait : 

Thrice-noble  earl,  behold  with  gentle  eyes 

My  wit's  poor  worth,  eyen  for  yonr  noblSss, 

Benownod  lord,  Northumberland's  fair  flower, 

The  Muses*  love,  patron,  and  fayourite. 

That  ai-tisans  and  scholars  dost  embrace, 

And  clothest  Mathesis  in  rich  ornaments  ; 

That  admirable  mathematic  skill, 

Familiar  with  the  stars  and  zodiac, 

To  whom  the  heaven  lies  open  as  her  book ; 

By  whose  directions  undeceivable. 

Leaving  our  schoolmen's  vulgar  trodden  paths. 

And  following  the  ancient  reverend  steps 

Of  Trismegistus  and  Pythagoras, 

Through  uncouth  ways  and  unaccessible. 

Dost  pass  into  the  spacious  pleasant  fields 

Of  divine  science  and  philosophy  ; 

From  wjieuce  beholding  the  deformities 

Of  common  errors,  and  world's  vanity. 

Dost  here  enjoy  that  sacred  sweet  content 

That  baser  soqIs,  not  knowing,  not  afifect : 

And  so  by  Fate's  and  Fortune's  good  aspect 

Rais'd,  in  thy  height,  and  these  unhappy  times, 

DisfumiBh'd  wholly  of  heroical  spirits 

That  learning  should  with  glorious  hands  uphold, 

(For  who  should  learning  underbear  but  he 

That  knows  thereof  the  precious  worthiness. 

And  sees  true  science  from  base  vanity  ?) 

Hast  in  regard  the  true  philosophy 

That  in  pure  wisdom  seats  her  happiness. 

And  you  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces  three, 

Tou  I  invoke  from  heaven  and  Helicon, 

For  other  patrons  have  poor  poets  none. 

But  Muses  and  the  Graces,  to  implore. 

Augustus  long  ago  hath  left  the  world. 

And  liberal  Sidney,  famous  for  the  love 

He  bare  to  learning  and  to  chivalry, 

And  virtuous  Walsingham  are  fled  to  heaven. 

Why  thither  speed  not  Hobbin  and  his  feres,* 

Great  Hobbinol,f  on  whom  our  shepherds  t  gaze, 


*  /iiYfl]  i.  0.  companions. 

t  Ilobbinol]  Olded.  "  JMtbinoll" — Uohhinol,  as  most  readors  aro  aware,  was  the  poetic  name  of  Gabriel  Ilarvoy. 
and  Colin  doui  that  of  Spenser :  but  that  Spenser  is  meant  hero  I  have  no  doubt :  in  EnglantVs  Helicon,  1600,  is  a 
(teem  attributed  to  Spenser  called  HobbinoVt  Dittie  in.  pram  of  BlitOf  Q}utne  of  iht  Shepheardt. 

X  th^htrdi]  Was  formerly  on  ordinary  term  for  potts. 
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And  Harington,*  well-letter'd  and  discreet. 

That  hath  so  purely  natur&Uxdd 

Strange  words,  and  made  them  all  free  denizens  ? 

Why  thither  speeds  not  Rosamond^s  trumpeter,  f 

Sweet  as  the  nightingale  ?    Why  go*8t  not  thou, 

That  richly  clotVst  conceit  with  well-made  words, 

Campion,  accompanied  with  our  English  Fraunce,^ 

A  peerless  sweet  translator  of  our  time  ? 

Why  follow  not  a  thousand  that  I  know, 

Fellows  to  these,  Apollo's  farourites, 

And  leaye  behind  our  ordinary  grooms, 

With  trivial  humours  to  jKistlme  the  world, 

That  favours  Fan  and  Phoebus  both  alike ! 

Why  thither  post  not  all  good  wits  from  hence, 

To  Chaucer,  Qower,  and  to  the  fairest  Phaer 

That  eyer  veoturM  on  great  Yirgirs  works  ? 

To  Watson,  worthy  many  epitaphs 

For  his  sweet  poesy,  for  Amyntas'  tears 

And  joys  so  well  set  down  ?§    And  after  thee 

Why  hie  they  not,  unhappy  in  thine  end, 

MarleyJI  the  Muses*  darling  for  thy  verse. 

Fit  to  write  passions  for  the  souls  below, 

If  any  wretched  souls  in  passion  speak  ? 

Why  go  not  all  into  th*  Elysian  fields, 

And  leaye  this  centre  barren  of  repast. 

Unless  in  hope  Augusta  will  restore 

The  wrongs  that  learning  bears  of  covetousness, 

And  court's  disdain,  the  enemy  to  art  t 

Leave,  foolish  lad,  it  mendeth  not  with  words ; 

Kor  herbs  nor  time  such  remedy  affords. 

Tour  honour's  in  all  humble  service, 

GKO.    PEELK. 


*  JIariyigtmi]  i.  e.  Sir  John  Hnringtoo,  whose  Orlando  Furmo  was  first  printed  iu  1591. 

t  Bjommoni's  trumpettr\  i  e.  Samuel  Daniel :  his  Ddia  :  eontayning  etrtaine  timneU  :  irt(A  Tht  C»mj)lauft  ^f  Jb^*^ 
nwnd  appeared  in  1592. 

\  (kimpion,  (uxompanied  with  our  Engliah  Fraunce]  Thomas  Campion  wrote  soveral  poems  and  maaque^  which 
excited  no  slight  contemporary  applause.  For  notices  of  him  and  his  writings,  see  Haslewood*a  Ancimt  {\yt<y 
Esmyf,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  and  Collier's  Ui»t.  of  Bngl.  Dram.  Poary,  vol.  i.  pp-  367,  377«  38S.  Abmliam  Fraunos  {mknes^j 
mentioned  in  the  present  volume,  p.  27,  and  note)  poured  forth  Eoglish  hcxametors  with  groat  facilify.  His  poeBL^ 
chiefly  translations,  are  not  undeservedly  forgotten :  see  a  list  of  them  iu  RiUon's  BibL  Pod.  p.  211.  Some  Aceumxt 
of  his  life  is  given  by  Malone,  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

I  7b  WatMn,  worthy  many  epUaphs 
For  hu  sweet  poesy ^  for  Amyntai  tears 

And  joys  so  well  set  down']  See  Account  of  PeeU  and  his  Writings,  p.  332 ;  also  notes  *  and  t»  P*  601,  first  c^ 
But  the  pieces  more  particularly  alluded  to  here  are  the  following.  First,  Amyntas  Thama  Wvtsmi  Londntt^fta  J.  r. 
studiosi.     Nemini  datur  amare  simtU  et  sapere.     Sxcudebat  Henrkus  Marsh  ex  assignation*  Thomee  MarwK,   1*^ 
duod.,  its  subject  the  lamentations  of  Amyntas  for  the  death  of  Fhiliis.     This  poem  I  have  read  at  the 
British  Museum   (where   is  the   only  copy  Molono  bod  ever  seen),    and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  porusal:    I 
cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Nash,  who,  in  his  Address  "To  the  Gentiomeo  Stuiloots  of  trc*. 
Universitjas,"  protixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia  or  Menaphon,  calls  it  the  "sugred  Amintas/'  and  saya  *4t  may 
march  in  equipage  of  honoiu:  with  any  of  your  ancient  poets."    (In  the  Phoenix  Ifes%  1593>  is  a  copy  of  renes 
by  Watson,  printed  also  in  England's  Helicon,  160O,  entitled  Amintcu  for  his  Phillis  )    Secondly,  AMtntir  Auf/wk 
Authore  Thoma  Watsono  Lqndinensi,  juris  studioto.    Londini,  Impensis  Oulihdmi  Ponsonbeif  1602,  4to. ;  in  the  Dedi- 
cation to  which  by  G.  M.,  Watson  is  spoken  of  as  doad.    Dr.  Drake  has  fallen  into  an  error  when  he  says  tlttt 
Watson  "is  supposed  to  liave  died  about  the  year  1595"  (&iakeei>eare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  tf<)SX  and  a^Msa 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  first  of  these  poems. 

II  Alarley]  One  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name  of  the  gi*eat  dmmatist,  CltrUtoxihur  Marlowe,  used 
to  bo  spelt :  he  was  killed  by  Francis  Archer  at  DeptforJ,  aui  buried  there  let  Juno  1^93. 
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THE  HONOURABLE   ORDER  OF  THE   GARTER, 


About  the  time  whdn  Vesper  in  tlie  west 

Qan  set  the  evening  watch,  and  silent  Night, 

Richly  attended  by  his  twinkling  train, 

Sent  sleep  and  slumber  to  possess  the  world. 

And  fantasy  to  hauzen*  idle  heads ; 

Under  the  staiTy  f  canopy  of  heaven 

I  laid  me  down,  laden  ¥dth  many  cares, 

(My  bed-fellows  almost  these  twenty  years,) 

Fast  by  the  stream  where  Thame  and  Isis  meet, 

And  day  by  day  roll  to  salute  the  sea 

For  more  than  common  service  it  performed 

To  Albion's  queen,  when  foemen  shipp'd  for  fight, 

To  forage  England  ploughed  the  ocean  up, 

And  slunk  into  the  channel  that  divides 

The  Frenchmen's    strand  from  Britain's  fishy 

towns. 
Even  at  that  time,  all  in  a  fragrant  mead. 
In  sight  of  that  fair  castle,  that  o'erlooks 
The  forest  one  way,  and  the  fertile  vale 
Water'd  with  that  renowned  river  Thames, 
Old  Windsor  Castle,  did  I  take  my  rest : 
When  Cynthia^  companion  of  the  Night, 
With  shining  brand  lighteniugt  his}  ebon  car, 
Whose  azletree  was  jet  enchaa'd  with  stars, 
Aud  roof  with  shining  ravens'  feathers  ccil'd, 
Piercing  mine  eyelids  as  I  lay  along, ll 
Awak'd  me  through.    Therewith  methought  I  saw 

*  hauzai]  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  given  in 
En^and'$  Pamamu,  1600,  p.  333,  undor  the  head  "  Vt*- 
jier" :  and  in  a  note  on  the  repriat  of  that  miscellany, 
p.  623,  we  are  told  that  *'hauten*'  meaue  confound  or 
frighitn^—tL  mistake,  "//atuen"  (the  same  as  **haUe") 
means  rmbraet, 
t  ttany]  England's  Pamatnu  (ibiil)  "stately." 
)  lighteninff]  Sngland^s  Famatfus  (where  this  imssnge 
is  given,  p.  334,  under  tlie  head  "  NoctU  initium ") 
••llgbtmg."  I 

I  /<i«]  Here  again,  as  in  the  third  line  of  this  poem, 
our  author  makes  Night  masculine. 

II  ritrcing  mine  eydids  €U  I  lay  along]  England^*  Par- 
natnu{U/id.}, — 

"  Piercwg  my  eytUtU  a4  J  lie  cUong." 


A  royal  glimmering  light  streaming  alofl, 

As  Titan  mounted  on  the  Lion's  back 

Had  cloth'd  himself  in  fiery-pointed  beams, 

To  chase  the  Night,  and  entertain  the  Mom ; 

Yet  scarce  had  chanticleer  rung  the  midnight  peal, 

Or  Phoebe  half-way  gone  her  journey  through. 

Sleeping  or  waking  as  alone  I  lay, 

Mine  eyes,  and  ears,  and  senses  all  were  serv'd 

With  every  object  perfect  in  his  kind : 

And,  lo,  a  wonder  to  my  senses  all  I 

For  through  the  melting  aii*,   perfumM  with 

sweets, 
I  might  discern  a  troop  of  horsemen  ride, 
Arm'd  cap-de-p^,  with  shield  and  shivering  lance ; 
As  in  a  plash,*  or  calm  transparent  brook, 
We  see  the  glistering  fishes  scour  along ; 
A  number  numberless,  appointed  well 
For  tournament,  as  if  the  Ood  of  War 
Had  held  a  justs  in  honour  of  his  love. 
Or  all  the  sons  of  Saturn  aud  of  Ops 
Had  been  in  arms  against  Enceladus. 
Therewith  I  heard  the  clarions  and  the  shalms, 
The  sackbuts,  and  a  thousand  instruments 
Of  several  kinds ;  and,  loudest  of  them  all, 
A  trump  more  shrill  than  Triton's  is  at  sea :  f 
The  aamet  Renown,  precursor  of  the  train. 
Did  sound, — for  who  rings  louder  than  Keuown  ? 
He  mounted  was  upon  a  flying  horse. 
And  cloth'd  in  falcon's  feathers  to  the  ground : 
By  his  escutcheon  justly  might  you  guess 
Pe  was  the  herald  of  eternity, 
And  pursuivant-at-arms  to  mighty  Jove. 
I  look'd  to  see  an  end  of  that  I  saw. 
And  still  methought  the  train  did  multiply ; 
And  yieldiog  clouds  gave  way,  and  men-at-arms 

•  jtlash]  i.  e.  pooL 

\  Mat  $ea\  England's  Parnas^u*^  p.  381,  (under  the  head 
••  Renown  *\)  "  on  tlie  «m." 
t  saoit]  England^*  Pamastuf,  {ibid.)  "said.'' 
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Succeed  as  fasfc,  one  at  aQother'a  heels, 

As  in  the  vast  Mediterranean  aea 

The  rolling  waves  do  one  beget  another. 

Those  that  perfum*d  the  air  with  myrrh  and 

balm, 
Dancing  and  singing  sweetly  aa  they  went. 
Were  naked  virgins,  deck'd  with  garlands  green, 
And  seem'd  the  Graces,  for  with  golden  chains 
They  linked  were,  three  lovely  countenances. 
About  them  Cupid,  as  to  me  it  seom'd, 
Lay  playing  on  his  parti-colour*d  wings ; 
And  sometime  on  a  horse  as  white  as  milk 
I  saw*  him  arm*d  and  mounted  in  the  throng, 
As  Love  had  right  to  march  with  men  of  war. 
Weary  of  looking  up,  I  laid  me  down, 
Willing  to  rest,  as  sleepy  souls  are  wont^ 
When  of  a  sudden  such  a  noise  I  heard 
Of  shot  of  ordnance  pealing  in  mine  ears, 
As  twenty  thousand  tire  had  play'd  at  sea, 
Or  iEtna  split  had  belch'd  her  bowels  forth, 
Or  heaven  and  eaiih  in  arms  thundering  amain 
Had  bent  their  great  artillery  for  war. 
And  weary  Atlas  had  let  fall  his  load. 
Enough  to  wake  Endymion  from  his  trance. 
Tct  was  the  welkin  clear,  nor  smoke  nor  dust 
Annoy*d  mine  eyes :  I  gaz'd,  and,  as  I  look'd, 
Methought  this  host  of  aery  armed  men 
Girt  Windsor  Castle  round.    Anon  I  saw, 
Under  a  canopy  of  crimson  bysse,i* 
Spangled  with  gold,  and  set  with  silver  bells 
That  sweetly  chim*d  and  luU'd  me  half  a-sleep, 
A  goodly  king  in  robes  most  richly  dight. 
The  upper  like  a  Roman  palliament, 
Indeed  a  chaperon,  for  such  it  was ; 
And  looking  nearer,  lo,  upon  his  leg 
An  ancient  badge  of  honour  I  espied, 
A  garter  brightly  glistering  in  mine  eye, 
A  worthy  ornament  !     Then  I  call'd  to  mind 
What  princely  Edward,  of  that  name  the  Third, 
King  Edward,  for  his  great  achievments  fam'd. 
What  he  began, — the  Order  of  Saint  George, 
That  at  this  day  is  honour'd  through  the  world, 
The  Order  of  the  Garter  so  y-dept,^ 
A  great  effect  grown  of  a  slender  cause, 
Grac'd  by  a  king,  and  favoured  of  his  feres, § 
Fam'd  by  his  followers,  worthy  kings  and  queens, 
That  to  this  day  are  sovereigns  of  the  same. 
The  manner  how  this  matter  grew  at  first 
Was  thus.    The  king,  disposed  on  a  time 


•  «iip]01dod.  "aoo." 

t  btftu]  "  Sorte  d'^toffe  do  sole."    Roquefort's  0l<»8.  ik 
la  Langut  Romanes  voL  L  p.  196, 
I  y-cUjtt\  i.  e.  called. 
9  feres]  1. 0.  companions. 


^'.i. 


To  revel,  after  he  had  shaken  Fisnce, 
(0,  had  he  bravely  held  it  to  the  I»t ! ) 
And  deck'd  his  lions  with  their  flowar-de-lycs, 
Dispos'd  to  revel, — some  say  otherwiae^ — 
Found  on  the  ground  by  fortnne,  as  be  went, 
A  lady's  garter,  and*  the  queen's,  I  txow» 
Lost  in  a  danoe,  and  took  it  up  himself: 
It  was  a  silken  ribbon  weav'd  of  blaft. 
His  lords  and  standers>by,  seeing  the  kxn^ 
Stoop  for  this  garter,  smil'd,  as  who  voald  caj, 
'<  Our  office  that  had  been,"  or  somewhat  eka. 
King  Edward  wistly  looking  on  them  all. 
With  princely  hands  having  that  garter  seixM, 
From  harmless  heart,  where  honour  was  i 
Bespake  in  French,  (*a  oould  the  laagosge  well. 
And  rife  was  French  those  days  with  Rngiif>ltm<"n 
They  went  to  school  to  put  together  iowa% 
And  spell  in  France  with  fescuesf  made  of  p£k«5 . 
"  Ifoni  »oU  qm  mat  y  pttue^'  quoth  hew 
Wherewith  upon  advisement,  though  the 
Were  small,  his  pleasure  and  his  purpose 
Tadvance  that  garter,  and  to  institute 
A  noble  order  sacred  to  Saint  George, 
And  knights  to  make,  whom  he  would  have  be 

tcrm'd 
Knights  of  the  Garter.    This  beginning  had 
This  honourable  order  of  our  time. 
Hereon  I  thought  when  I  beheld  the  king ; 
But  swifter  than  my  thought,  by  that  I  saw. 
And  words  I  heard  or  seem'd  to  hear  at  laas^ 
I  was  instructed  in  the  cireumstanoe^ 
And  found  it  was  King  Edward  that  did  march 
In  robes  like  those  he  ware  when  with  his  loril' 
He  held  Saint  Geoxge's  royal  feast  on  earth. 
His  eldest  son,  sumamH  the  Black  Prinoe» — 
Though  black  of  hue,  that  surname  yet  ia  France 
He  wan,  for  tenor  to  the  Frenchmen's  hearts 
His  countenance  was,  his  sword  an  iron  sooar]gc,— 
He  on  a  coal-black  courser  mounted  wa% 
And  in  his  hand  a  battle-axe  he  hent ;  t 
His  beaver  up ;  his  corselet  was  of  steel 
Vamish'd  as  black  as  jet ;  his  basesf  black  ; 
And  black  from  head  to  foot,  yea,  horse  and  h«joft 
As  black  as  night.     But  in  a  twinok  methooghk 
'A  chang'd  at  once  his  habit  and  his  steed. 
And  had  a  garter  as  his  fiither  had, 
Right  rich  and  costly,  with  embroidery 
Of  pearl  and  gold :  I  could  on  it  disoem 


•  amt\  Aahmol.  copy  •*  but" 

t  /e«c««]  1.  e.  pieces  of  wire  or  atick.  with  whidi  Um»* 
who  tAught  children  to  read  pdnted  out  the  Utteie^ 
X  hmt]  i.  a.  held. 
I  ha»e$\  Bod  note  f,  p.  570,  flntool. 
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The  poesy  whereof  I  spake  of  yore ; 
And  woU  I  wot,  Bince  thia  King  Edward's  days, 
Our  kings  and  queens  about  their  royal  arms 
Have  in  a  garter  borne  this  poesy. 
Still  as  I  lay  I  gaz*d,  and  guessed  at  once 
What  was  this  train,  and  whither  it  did  bend  : 
I  found  at  hiSt  King  Edwai'd  was  the  man, 
Accompanied  with  kings  and  conquerors. 
That  from  the  spacious  aery  House  of  Fame 
Set  forward  royally  to  solemnize 
Th*  installment  of  some  new-created  knights.  1 
For,  lo,  I  saw  in  strange  accoutrements. 
Like  to  King  Edward's  and  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
Full  four-and-twenty  knights,  nor  more  nor  less, 
lu  robes  with  precious  collars  of  Saint  Qeorge ; 
And  garters  all  they  had  buckled  with  gold. 
Fame,  in  a  stole  of  purple  set  with  eyes 
And  ears  and  tongues,  carried  a  golden  book : 
Upon  the  oover  this  I  saw  engray'd ; 

Pauci  quot*  aqutu  amavil 
Jupiter,  aut  ardmt  evexit  ad  asihera  virtus, 
DU  gtnitu 

Methought  this  saying  could  not  but  import 
They  should  be  noble  men  of  golden  minds 
And  gi*eat  account,  favour'd  of  prince  and  peers. 
Whose  names  should  in  that  register  be  writ, 
ConsecFate  to  Saint  Qeorge's  chosen  knights. 
Herewith  the  golden  book  ganf  open  fair. 
And  eathly^:  I  might  read  their  names  that  next 
Went  to  the  king :  they  were  no  common  men, 
For  to  my  seeming  each  one  had  a  page 
That  bare  a  fair  escutcheon  after  him, 
Whereon  his  arms  were  drawn ;  I  have  forgot 
Their  several  coats,  but  well  I  wot  their  names. 
And  first  I  saw  enroU'd  within  this  book 
King  Edward's  name ;  he  was  the  sovereign. 
Their  register  was  Fame.    Renown,  before 
That  sounded  shrill,  was  officer-at-arms 
And  usher  to  the  train ;  his  office-badge 
Was  a  black  rod  whereof  he  took  his  name. 
Honour  went  king-at-arms,  next  to  the  knights, 
Half-arm'd,  like  Pallas  shap'd  for  arms  and  arts. 
Rich  in  habiliments  of  peace  and  war : 
Ancient  and  grave  he  was  and  sage  to  see. 
Kear  himwent  Time,  well-pleas'd  and  well-content 
As  if  he  joy'd  t'acoompany  thia  train. 
And  in  his  hand  a  royal  standard  bare, 
Wherein  Saint  Qeorge  was  drawn  and  limu'd  in 

gold. 
Under  the  verge,  as  title  to  the  book, 


*  rami  <iiiL09,  Ao.]  Tlivil,  JBn.  \\.  1129. 
t  i^nj  AshmoL  copy  **  did." 
taihl)i\  L  e.  easily* 


Was  writ,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Oeorge, 
Knights  of  the  Oarter.    Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
Was  first,  then  Henry  Duke  of  Ijancaster, 
And  Nicholas  Earl  of  Warwick  made  the  third. 
Captaine  de  Buch  was  next,  renown'd  for  arms. 
Then  the  brave  Earls  of  Stafford  and  Southamp- 
ton; 
To  whose  successors,  for  his  sake  that  lives 
And  now  survives  in  honour  of  that  name, 
To  whom  my  thoughts  are  humble  and  devote, 
Qentle  Wriothesley,  Southampton's  star, 
I  wish  all  fortune,  that  in  Cynthia's  eye, 
Cynthia  the  glory  of  the  western  world, 
With  all  the  stars  in  her  fair  firmament. 
Bright  may  he  rise  and  shine  immortally. 
And*  Mortimef,  a  gentle  trusty  lord. 
More  loyal  than  that  cruel  Mortimer 
That  plotted  Edward's  death  at  Killingworth,t 
Edward  the  Second,  father  to  this  king. 
Whose  tragic  cry  even  now  methinks  I  hear, 
When  graceless  wretches  murder'dhim  by  night. 
Then  Lisle,   and    Burwash,!]:  Beauohamp,  and 

Mohun,§ 
Qrey,  Courtney,  and  the  Hollands  worthy  knights, 
Fitz-simon,  Wale,  and  Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley,|| 
Nele  Loryng,*iI  Chandos,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton, 
Walter  Pagannel,**  Earn,  and  D'Audley ;  +t  last 
Was  the  good  knight  Sir  Sanchet  D'Abriche- 

COMTtXt 

These  names  I  read,  for  they  were  written  fair ; 
And,  as  it  seem'd  to  me^  these  were  the  first 
Created  of  that  order  by  the  king : 
And  man  by  man  they  march'd  in  equipage. 
A  many  more  there  were  than  I  could  note, 
And,  sooth  to  say,  I  think  the  book  was  full ; 
And  in  the  train  a  nuiffber  infinite, 
True  knights  of  all  the  orders  in  the  world. 
Christians  and  heathens,  that  accompanied 
Thia  worthy  king  in  his  procession. 
Caesar  himself  was  there ;  I  saw  him  ride. 
Triumphing  in  his  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Because  they  show'd  the  malice  of  the  world. 
Pompey  was  there,  the  rival  of  his  fame, 
That  died  a  death  as  base  and  violent. 
Leave  I  this  theme :  the  mightiest  that  have  liv'd 

•  ^M(/J  Afchmol.  copy  "Sir," 

t  Killinffworth]  i.  e.  Eenelworth. 

X  Burteaifi]  Written  more  correctly  "Burghersh." 

i  Motiun]  Olded.  *<lIahuD."  , 

II  Jrrcrfff«?<«y]  Olded.  "Woortesley." 

11  Nile  Loryjtg]  Old  ed.  *•  Nealo,  Lordihg." 

**  Payannel]  The  proper  way  of  spelling  his  name  is 
*'  Paveley."    I  have  met  with  it  written  "  Paynel." 

It  jyAudlev]  Olded.  "Dandley." 

tt  Siinchel  jyAbricJueourtI  Olded.  " Haunchet Dambri' 
court©." 
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Have  fall'n,  and  headlong  too ;  in  mijsery 
It  is  some  comfort  to  have  company. 
Hector  of  Troy,  and  kings  ere  Troy  was  built, 
Or  Thrace  was  Thrace,  were  there :  old  Dardanus, 
And  Hub,  and  Assaracus,  came  along. 
For  in  the  House  of  Fame  what  famous  man. 
What  prince,  but  hath  his  trophy  and  his  place  ? 
There  Joshua,  David,  and  great  Machabee, 
Last  anchor-hold  and  stay  of  Jacob's  race, 
Did  march ;  and  Macedonian  Alexander ; 
Victorious  Charles  the  Great,  the  flower  of  France  ; 
Godfrey  of  Bullen,  whom  the  Christian  kings 
Created  King  of  great  Jerusalem ; 
And  Arthur,  glory  of  the  western  world. 
And  all  his  knights  were  in  this  royal  train. 
Jason  was  there,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
Knights  of  the  Tosson,*  and  of  Saint  lago, 
Knights  of  the  Rhodes,  Knights  of  the  Sepulchre, 
Were  there :  the  air  was  pester'df  to  my  thought. 
Among  them  all  a  worthy  man  of  mark, 
A  prince  of  famous  memory  I  saw, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  that  led  a  warlike  band 
Of  English  earls,  and  lords,  and  lusty  knights, 
That  ware  the  garter  sacred  to  Saint  George. 
Who  was  not  there  ?    I  think  the  court  of  Fame 
Was  naked  and  unpeopled,  in  this  train 
There  were  so  many  emperors,  lords,  and  kings, 
Knights  errant  and  adventurous.    In  the  book 
That  on  a. desk  lay  open  before  Fame, — 
For  in  a  sumptuous  chariot  did  het  ride 
Of  crystal,  set  with  leaves  of  glittering  gold. 
And  fair  tralucent§  stones,  that  over  all 
It  did  reflect, — within  that  glorious  book 
I  saw  a  name  rejoiced  me  to  see, 
Francis  of  Bedford ;  I  could  read  it  plain, 
And  glad  I  was  that  in  thtt  precious  book 
That  name  I  found,  for  now,  methought,  I  said, 
Here  virtue  doth  outlive  th'  arrest  of  death ; 
For  dead  is  Bedford,  virtuous  and  renown'd 
For  arms,  for  honour,  and  religious  love. 
And  yet  alive  his  name  in  Fame's  records, 
That  held  this  garter  dear,  and  ware  it  well. 
Some  worthy  wight  let  blazon  his  deserts  : 
Only  a  tale  I  thought  on  by  the  way. 
As  I  observ'd  his  honourable  name. 


•  ToMon]  I.  o.  Toison  (Tor. — Of  the  diffbreut  ordora  of 
knighthood  raentioned  here,  tho  reader  TviU  find  a  parti- 
cular aax)unt  in  Segar's  Honourf  &c  ,  pp.  70,  94,  9^,  ]06. 

t  j^sttr'd]  i.  e.  crowded. 

t  he]  L  e.  Fame.    Boe  note  |,  p.  585,  Qnt  col. 

I  tndueent]  This  word  (the  same  as  tmnslucml)  is 
found  in  several  pieces  before  the  appearance  of  Jonaon's 
Masque  of  Hymeuj  where  Gifford  (note  on  his  IFor jt.i, 
▼oL  vii.  p.  78)  seems  to  think  it  was  first  used. 


I  heard  it  was  his  chance,  o'erta'en  with,  aleejs 

To  take  a  nap  near  to  a  fanner's  lodge, 

Trusted  a  little  with  himself  belike : 

This  agM  earl,  in  his  apparel  plain, 

Wrapt  in  his  russet  cloak,  lay  down  io  rest. 

His  badge  of  honour  buckled  to  his  leg. 

Bare  and  unhid.    There  came  a  pilfering  swad,* 

And  would  have  prey*d  upon  this  ornament. 

And  say'd  f  t'  unbuckle  it,  thinking  bim  »«leep : 

The  noble  gentleman,1:  feeling  what  he  meant, 

"  Hold,  foolish  lad,"  quoth  he,  "a  better  prey ; 

This  garter  is  not  fit  for  every  leg, 

And  I  account  it  better  than  my  purae.** 

The  varlet  ran  away ;  the  earl  awak'd. 

And  told  his  friends,  and  smiling  said  withal,  i 

"  'A  would  not,  had  'a  understood  the  French 

Writ  on  my  garter,  dar'd  t'  have  stoln    the 

same." 
This  tale  I  thought  upon,  told  me  for  truth. 
The  rather  for  it  prais'd  the  poesy, 
Right  grave  and  honourable,  that  importeth  muci. ; 
"  m  be  to  him,"  it  saith,  '<  that  evil  thinktT 

0  sacred  loyalty,  in  purest  hearts 

Thou  build'st  thy  bower  1  thy  weeds  of  spotless 

white, 
Like  those  that  stood  for  Rome's  great  offices. 
Make  thee  renown*d,  glorious  in  innooency. 
Why  stick  I  here  f    The  train  cast  in  a  riu^ 
About  the  castle,  making  melody, 
Under  the  glorious  spreading  wings  of  Fame, 

1  saw  a  virgin  queen,  attir'd  in  white, 
Leading  with  her  a  sort  §  of  goodly  knights^ 
With  garters  and  with  collars  of  Saint  George : 
'*  Elizabeth  "  on  a  compartimeut 

Of  gold  in  bysse  I|  was  writ,  and  hung  askew 
Upon  her  head,  under  an  imperial  crown. 
She  was  the  sovereign  of  the  knights  she  led  : 
Her  face,  methought,  I  knew,  as  if  the  same. 
The  same  great  empress  that  we  here  enjoy. 
Had  climb'd  the  clouds,  and  been  in  person 

there; 
To  whom  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  elemonta 
Auspicious  are.    A  many  that  I  knew. 
Knighted  in  my  remembrance,  I  beheld. 
And  all  their  names  were  in  that  register ; 


*  gtcad]  i.  e.  clown,  bumpkin.  (T\Mid  and  Nans  atx 
roost  amusingly  at  variance  in  their  explanations  of  ihu 
word :  the  former  (in  hin  ed.  of  Jv^tuon's  J>*a. }  saf9,  j% 
means  **  a  short  fat  ijorson,"  tho  latter  (in  his  Ulvm  )  "  j 
slender  person  "). 

t  say'd]  i.  o.  assay'd,  tried. 

t  gentltman]  Ashmol,  copy  "geatle." 

I  wrt]  i.  e.  oomi>any. 

II  btfitv]  '*Syce  a  colour,  oiwr."  FaUgraro^  IcrcZdr  <V 
la  Lang.  Fr,,  15S0.  fol.  xx.   (Table  of  Subst.}. 
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\  ve  some  bo  set  down, 

-^annot  tell» 
Letbe's  lake, 
-'p  Avern, 
'   %  our'd  at  leaat. 

•  do  in  Fame's  fair 

.^me,  and  courts  of  kings, 
:uarl  and  bark  at  least, 
ihe  moon  that  yelp  in  yain : 
; "  to  those  curs,  and  shake  thy  coat. 
tue  kings,  since  that  King  Edward's 

days, 
wie  with  their  knights  and  companies  in  that 

train. 
When   all   were    whist,*    King    Edward    thus 

beepake: 
'*Hail,    Windsor!    where    I    sometimes    took 

delight 
To    hawk,  and  hunt,  and  back  the  proudest 

horse. 
And  where  in  princely  pleasure  I  repos'd 
In  xny  ralum  from  France," — ^a  little  sigh 
I  heard  him  fetch  withal ;  his  reason  why 
I  cannot  guess ;  I  think  it  was  for  this, 
That  England  had  given  o'er  their  traffic  there, — 
**  And  twenty  times  hail,  Windsor ! "  quoth  the 

king, 
'*  Where  I  have  stall'd  so  many  hardy  knights, 
And  tournaments  and  royal  justs  perform'd: 
Behold,  in  honour  of  mine  ancient  throne, 
In  honour  of  fair  England,  and  Saint  George, 
To  whom  this  Order  of  the  Qarter  first 
I  sacred  held ;  in  honour  of  my  knights, 
Before  this  day  created  and  install'd. 
But  specially  in  honour  of  those  five 
That  at  this  day  this  honour  have  receiv'd 
Under  Elizabeth,  England's  great  sovereign, — 
Northumberland  and  Worcester,  noble  earls. 
Borough  and  Sheffield,  lords  of  lively  hope. 
And   honourable  old  Knowles  fam'd    for   his 

sons, 
And  for  his  service  gracious  and  renown'd ; 
Lo,  from  the  House  of  Fame,  with  princely 

trains 
Aocompanied,  and  kings,  and  conquerors, 
And  knights  of  proof,  loyal  and  valourous, 
I  re-salute  thee  here,  and  gratulate 
To  those  new  knights,  created  by  a  queen 
Peerless  for  wisdom  and  for  majesty, 
The  honour  of  the  Qarter :  may  they  long 
Wear  them  as  notes  of  true  nobility 

«  ieAwf]i.e.  Btill,BUent. 


And  virtueV  ornaments  !    Toung  Korthumbcr^ 

land. 
Mounted  on  Fortune's  wheel,  by  virtue's  aim 
Become  thy  badge,  as  it  becometh  thee, 
That  Europe's  eyes  thy  worthiness  may  see. 
And,  Worcester,  what  pure  honour  hath  put  on 
With  chaste  and  spotless  hands,  in  honour  wear ; 
Answer  the  noblest  of  thine  ancestry. 
In  deeds  to  fame  and  virtue  consecrate. 
Borough,  brought  up  in  learning  and  in  arms, 
Patron  of  music  and  of  chivalry, 
Brandish  thy  sword  in  right,  and  spend  thy  wits 
In  conmionwealth-affiura :  it  shall  become 
Thy  forwardness  to  follow  virtue's  cause. 
And  great  designs  of  noble  consequence. 
And,  Sheffield,'  shape  thy  course  no  otherwise 
Than  loyalty,  the  load-star  of  renown, 
Directs ;  that,  as  thine  ancestors  have  done, 
Thine  earthly  race  in  honour  thou  mayst  run. 
To  thee,  old  man,"  with  kindness  quoth  the  king, 
'*  That  reap'st  this  honour  in  thy  waning  age, 
See  what  a  trophy  Queen  Elizabeth 
Prepares  before  thy  hearse:   long  mayst  thou 

live. 
And  die  in  fame,  that  hast  well  near  achiev'd 
The  noble  Norris'  honour  in  thy  sons. 
Thrice-noble  lord,  as  happy  for  his  few. 
As  was  the  King  of  Troy  for  many  more." 
With  that  ho  ceas'd,  and  to  the  foremost  earl, — 
For  why*  methought  I  sawf  them  every  man, 
Stall'd  in  their  places  and  their  ornaments, — 
"  Percy,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  and  thy  lordly  peers, 
Tour  names  are  in  this  register  of  Fame, 
Written  in  leaves  and  characters  of  gold : 
So  live,  as  with  a  many  more  you  may 
Survive  and  triumph  in  eternity, 
Out  of  Oblivion's  reach  or  Envy's  shot ; 
And  that  your  names  immortally  may  shine 
In  these  records,  not  earthly,  but  divine." 
Then  shalms  and  sackbuts  sounded  in  the  air, 
But  shrill'st  of  all,  the  trumpet  of  Renown ; 
And  by  and  by  a  loud  retraite  he  rung. 
The  train  retir'd,  as  swift  as  stars  don  shoot> 
From  whence '  they  came,  and  day  began  to 

break; 
And  with  the  noise  and  thunder  in  the  sky. 
When  Fame's  great  double-doors  fell  to  and  shut. 
And  this  triumphant  train  was  vanish'd  quite, 
The  gaudy  Mom  out  of  her  golden  sleep 
Awak'd,  and  little  birds  uncag'd  gan  sing 
To  welcome  home  the  bridegroom  of  the  sea. 

•  For  tthj/]  i.  e.  Because, 
t  saw]  Olded.  "seo." 
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Wherewith  I  roas'd,  recoanting  what  I  saw : 
And  then  thought  I ;  were  it  as  once  it  was, 
But  long  ago,  when  learning  was  in  price, 
And  poesy  with  princes  gracious, 
I  would  adventure  to  set  down  my  dream, 
In  honour  of  these  new-advancM  lords, 
Saint  Qeoi^e's  knights.    I  was  encouraged. 
And    did    as    I    have    done;    which    humbly 

here 
I  yield,  as  firstlings  of  my  8cholar*8  crop, 


Consecrated*  purely  to  your  noble  name. 
To  gratulate  to  you  this  honour's  height. 
As  little  boys  with  flinging  up  their  capa 
Congratulate  great  kings  and  conquerors. 
Take  it  in  gree,t  fair  lord.    PmaU  Mine  f^^Hn 

invidiosa : 
SHrpa  rudU  urtica  est,  stirps  gaterofa  r*isa. 

o.  r. 

•  Cons^ci'otffl}  Qy.  ••Con«ec»atc"? 
t  prtt]  L  e.  good  part. 
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DxscEVD,  ye  sacred  daiighters  of  Kiog  Jore : 
Apollo,  spread  thy  sparkllDg  wiDgs  to  mount. 
And  try  some  lightsome  sweet  Castalian  springs 
That  warble  to  their  silTer-winding  waves. 
Making  soft  music  in  their  gentle  glide  : 
Clio,  the  sagest  of  these  Sisters  Nine, 
Conduct  thy  leamM  company  to  court, 
Eliza's  court,  Astrsea^s  earthly  heaven ; 
There  take  survey  of  Eogland^s  empress,* 
And  in  her  praise  tune  your  heroic  songs : 
Write,  write,  you  chroniclers  of  time  and  fame 
That  keep  Remembranoe'  golden  register. 
And  recommend  to  time's  eternity 
Her  honour's  height  and  wonders  of  her  age, 
Wonders  of  her  that  reason's  reach  transoend. 
Such  wonders  aa  have  set  the  world  at  gaze ; 
Write,  write,  you  chroniclers  of  time  and  fame, 
Elizabeth  by  miracles  preserVd 
From  perils  imminent  and  infinite : 
Clio,  proclaim  with  golden  trump  and  pen 
Her  happy  days,  England's  high  holidays;  [flight 
O'er  Europe's  bounds  take  wing,  and  make  thy 
Through  melting  air,  from  where  the  rising  sun 
Qallops  the  aodiac  in  his  fiery  wain,' 
Even  to  the  brink  where  Thetis  in  her  bower 
Of  pumey  f  and  tralucent  t  pebble-stones 
Receives  the  weary  bridegroom  of  the  sea, 
Beyond  Qrand  Cair,  by  Nilus'  slimy  bank, 
Over  the  wild  and  sandy  Afrio  plains, 
Along  the  frozen  shore  of  Tanais, 
Whose  icy  crust  Apollo  cannot  thaw ; 
Even  there  and  round  about  this  earthly  ball 
Proclaim  the  day  of  England's  happiness, 
The  days  of  peaoe,  the  days  of  quietness, 


*  emprcul  A  trkyllable  here  (and,  as  fiir  aa  I  recollect, 
written  hi  the  MS.  "  emperese  ">. 

t  pumey]  L  e.  immice :  Sponsor  (aa  Todd  remarks  in 
hia  ed.  of  Johnson  $  Diet.)  repeatedly  writes  the  word 
int/hie, 

I  trtducnU]  Bee  note  {,  p.  688,  first  col.  f 


And  let  her  gladsome  birth-day  be  the  first. 
Her  day  of  birth,  beginning  of  our  blisa ; 
Set  down  the  day  in  characters  of  gold. 
And  mai'k  it  with  a  stone  as  white  as  milk. 
That  cheerful  sunny  day.    Wear  eglantine. 
And  wreaths  of  roses  red  and  white  put  on 
In  honour  of  that  day,  you  lovely  nymphs. 
And  pssans  sing  and  sweet  melodious  songs ; 
Along  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion 
Lead  England's  lovely  shepherds  in  a  dance 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  downs,  and  daisy-plots, 
And  be  that  day  England's  high  holiday; 
And  holidays  and  high  days  be  they  all. 
High  holidays,  days,  minutos,  months,  and  hours, 
That  multiply  the  number  of  her  years ; 
Years  that  for  us  beget  this  golden  age. 
Wherein  we  live  in  safety  under  her. 
Wherein  she  reigns  in  honour  over  us : 
So  may  she  long  and  ever  may  she  so, 
Untouch'd  of  traitorous  hand  or  treacherous  foe ! 

Her  birth-day  being  celebrated  thus, 
Clio,  record  how  she  hath  been  preserv'd. 
Even  in  the  gates  of  death  and  from  lier  youth. 
To  govern  England  in  the  ways  of  truth ; 
Record  heaven's  goodness  to  this  gracious  queen, 
Whose  virtue's  peer  what  age  hath  ever  seen ) 

To  pass  the  story  of  her  younger  days, 
And  stormy  tempest  happily  o'erblown. 
Wherein  by  mercy  and  by  miracle 
She  was  rescii'd  for  England's  happiness, 
And  comfort  of  the  long-afflicted,flock 
That  stray'd  like  scatter'd  sheep  scar'd  fiom  tlio 

fold; 
To  slip  remembrance  of  thdse  careful  days. 
Days  full  of  danger,  happy  days  withal. 
Days  of  her  preservation  and  defence ; 
Behold  the  happiest  day,  the  holiday 
That  young  and  old  and  all  don*  celebrate. 


*  don]  i.  e.  do. 
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The  day  of  joy,  the  day  of  jollity! 

The  best  of  all  the  days  that  we  hare  seen 

Was  wherein  she  was  crownM  England's  Qneen, 

Elizabeth,  anointed  of  the  Highest 

To  sit  upon  her  kingly  fothei's  seat, 

And  wear  in  honour  England's  diadem, 

To  sway  that  massy  sceptre  and  that  sword 

That  aw'd  the  world  in  his  triumphant  hand. 

And  now  in  her's  oonmiands  the  enemy, 

And  with  dishonour  drives  the  daring  foe 

Back  to  his  den,  tii'd  with  successless  arms, 

Wearied  with  wars  by  land  and  wreck  by  sea. 

Muses  and  Graces,  gods  and  goddesses^ 

Adorn,  adore,  and  celebrate  this  day. 

The  meanest  with  the  mightiest  may  in  this 

Express  his  love;  for  loyalty  alike 

Blazons  affaction's  force  in  lord  and  lown. 

In  honour  of  this  happy  day,  behold 
How  high  and  low,  the  young  and  old  in  years, 
England,  hath  put  a  face  of  gladness  on. 
And  court  and  country  carol  in  her  praise, 
And  in  her  honour  tune  a  thousand  lays  ! 

With  just  return  of  this  triumphant  day, 
And  prosperous  revolution  of  the  same, 
Auspiciously  beginning  many  yean 
And  golden  days  and  infinite  to  come. 
Passing  in  number  and  in  happiness 
The  best  that  ever  earthly  prince  enjoy*d 
By  sufferance  of  the  highest  Eling  of  kings; 
Behold,  in  honour  of  this  hob'day. 
What  pseans  loud  triumphant  London  sings. 
What  holy  tunes  and  sacrifice  of  thanks 
England's  metropolis  as  incense  sends ! 
And  in  the  sound  of  cymbals,  trumps,  and  ahalms, 
In  hononr  of  his  noble  mistress'  name, 
To  whom*  his  life  he  owes  and  offers  up, 
Lo,  London's  shepherd,  guardian  of  his  flock, 
Praiseth  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
And  with  the  strings  of  his  unfeigned  heart 
Tunes  his  true  joy  for  all  those  days  of  peace, 
Those  quiet  days  that  Englishmen  enjoy 
Under  our  queen,  fair  queen  of  Brute's  New 
Troy  I 

With  whom  in  sympathy  and  sweet  accord 
All  loyal  subjects  join,  and  hearts  and  handa 
Lift  up  to  Heaven's  high  throne,  and  sacrifice 
Of  praises  and  of  hearty  prayers  send ; 
Thanksgiving  for  our  blessings  and  the  grace. 
The  gracious  blessings  on  that  day  pour'd  down 
On  England's  head ;  that  day  whereon  this  queen 
Inaugur^d  was  and  holily  install'd. 
Anointed  of  the  highest  King  of  kings, 

■  vhrnn]  MS.  "whOhe.- 


In  her  hereditary  royal  right 

SaocessiTttly  to  sit  enthronis^ 

And  in  this  general  plandit  and  applame. 

And  celebration  of  this  joyfol  day, 

Wherein  pale  Envy,  vaaquish'd  long  ago, 

Qave  way  to  Yirtue's  great  deeerts  in  her. 

And  wounded  with  remembnooe  of  her  nazne^ 

Made  hence  amain  to  murmur  that  abroad 

He  durst  not  openly  disgorge  at  homeiy 

In  his  own  nest  fil'd  with  so  foul  a  biiU, 

And  breathe  his  discontentments  over  aea 

Among  those  erring  fugitives  that  tune 

At  England's  prosperous  peace,  and  nothing  more 

Do  thirst  than  alteration  of  the  state. 

And  nothing  less  than  our  good  queen  sffset ; 

A  number  of  unnatural  Englishmen, 

That  curse  the  day  so  happy  held  of  os^ 

Whose  base  revolt  from  their  allegiaDce  doe 

To  prince  and  country  makes  them  tn&auME^ 

Condemn'd  among  the  Turks  and  Infidel^ 

False  architects  of  those  foul  practicea 

That  end  in  their  dishonour  and  their  shame. 

Those  bloody  stratagems,  those  traitorous  tnuns. 

And  cruel  siege  they  lay  unto  her  life. 

Precious  in  sight  of  heaven  and  dear  to  ua. 

Her  loving  and  her  loyal  subjects  all. 

Whom  Jacob's  God  hath  many  ways  preaerVd, 

Tea,  even  betwixt  the  bridge  and  watet^s  bonk, 

Saving  her  as  by  miracle  in  the  fall 

From  Pharoah's  rod  and  from  the  sword  of  Saul :~ 

Lo,  in  this  triumph  that  true  subjects  mafcs^ 

Envied  of  none  but  enemies  of  the  tmth. 

Her  enemies,  that  serves  the  living  Loird 

And  puts  in  him  her  confidence  and  trust. 

Thou,  sacred  Muse  of  History,  describe. 

That  all  may  see  how  well  she  is  belov'd. 

What  troop  of  loyal  English  knights  in  arma^ 

Right  richly  mounted  and  appointed  all. 

In  shining  arms  accoutred  for  the  war. 

Small  number  of  a  number  numberless, 

Held  justs  in  honour  of  her  holiday. 

Ready  to  do  their  duties  and  dsYoir 

Against  the  mightiest  enemy  she  hath« 

Under  what  oUme  soe'er  his  colours  ware^ 

And  with  keen  sword  and  battle^ze  in  hand 

To  wound  his  crest,  whatever  foe  he  be 

That  any  way  in  her  dishonour  bravea. 

Among  this  stirring  company  of  knighti^ 
That  at  the  tilt  in  fair  habiliments 
Gan  show  themselves,  renownM  Cumberland, 
Knight  of  the  Crown,  in  gilded  armour  dSght, 
Mounted  at  Queen  Elisabeth's  approaehv 
Inflam'd  with  honour's  fire,  and  left  hia  hold 
Kept  by  a  dragon,  laden  with  fidr  sp<ala : 
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And  there  hie  duty  done,  and  lai^e  device 
Made  by  hie  page  known  to  her  majesty, 
Whose  gracious  eye  reflecting  on  this  earl 
Was  like  Prometheus'  life-infusing  fire, 
Behold,  he  stands  impatient  of  delay, 
Awaiting  there  hva  friendly  foe's  approach  I 
Daring  he  stands,  true  knight  and  challenger, 
And  hardly  brooks  the  time  of  their  address 
That  shortly  came  in  duty  all  devote, 
To  solace  with  their  martial  exercise 
Their  princely  mistress,  to  whose  worthiness 
That  day's  device  and  days  of  all  their  lives 
Right  humbly  were  and  purely  dedicate. 

The  first  that  led,  in  cheerful  colours  clad, 
In  innocent  white  and  fair  carnation, 
Was  he  whose  wisdom  iu  his  younger  years 
And  love  to  arms  make  him  so  far  renowu'd, 
The  noble  Earl  of  Essex  and  of  Ewe. 
His  mute  approach  and  action  of  his  mutes 
Said  that  he  was  solicited  diversely ;  . 
One  way  to  follow  war  and  war's  designs, — 
And  well  he  may,  for  skill  he  can  full  well 
Of  war^s  adventures,  larms,  and  stratagems ; — 
Another  way  V  apply  him  to  the  care 
Of  commonweal-affairs,  and  show  the  way 
To  help  to  underbear  with  grave  advice 
The  weighty  beam  whereon  the  state  depends : 
Well  may  he  this  way  or  the  other  take, 
And  both  shall  his  nobility  become ; 
The  gravity  and  greatness  of  the  one 
Shall  beautify  the  other's  worthiness  ; 
His  senate-robes  shall  beautify  his  arms. 
His  chivalry  nobilitate  his  name. 

Then  Sussex,  seated  on  bis  champing  steed. 
Dreadful  to  see,  and  in  sad  tawny  digbt. 
Came  in,  as  if  somo  angry  man  of  war 
Had  oharg'd  his  lance  and  put  himself  in  arms. 
Under  an  eben-tree  or  blasted  yew  : 
Such  show'd  his  plume,  or  like  in  my  conceit 
To  ravens'  feathers  by  the  moon's  reflex. 
Shining  where  night  by  day  doth  take  repose. 
Uars  in  his  wrath  sitting  upon  his  drum. 
Devising  tragedies,  strikes  no  greater  fear 
Into  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  earthly  men. 
Than  did  methought  this  champion  in  his  way ; 
Nor  in  his  doings  ever  man-at-arms 
So  young  of  years  more  forward  than  this  earl : 
So  prone^  so  puissant,  and  successful  still 
In  all  his  courses  was  this  warlike  knight. 

Then  Bedford  and    Southampton    made    up 
five, 
Five  Taliant  English  earls.    Southampton  ran 
Ab  Bevis  of  Southampton,  that  good  knight, 
Had  justed  in  the  honour  of  the  day ; 


And  certes  *  Bevis  was  a  mighty  man, 
Valiant  in  arms,  gentle  and  debonair ; 
And  such  was  young  Wriothesleyi  that  came 
As  if  in  duty  to  his  sovereign 
And  honour's  race  for  all  that  he  had  done. 
He  would  t  be  of  the  noblest  over-run. 
Like  to  himself  and  to  his  ancestors, 
Ran  Bedford,  to  express  his  readiness. 
His  love  to  arms,  his  loyalty  to  her 
Whose  burning  eyeballs  did  retain  the  heat 
That  kindled  honour's  fire  at  their  hearts ; 
Bravely  ran  Bedford,  and  his  staves  he  brake 
Right  happily  for  his  high  mistress'  sake. 

Compton  of  Compton  came  in  shining  arms. 
Well  mounted  and  appointed  for  the  field, 
A  gallant  lord ;  richly  array'd  was  he. 
He  and  his  train.     Clio,  recount  his  fame ; 
Record  with  me  his  love  to  learning's  lore, 
And  valiant  doings  on  this  holiday : 
Short  will  I  be  in  process  of  his  praise; 
Courageously  he  ran,  and  with  the  best 
From  forth  the  field  bare  honour  on  his  crest. 

Carew  was  well-acquainted  with  the  place. 
And  to  the  tilt  proudly  he  made  approach ; 
His  steed  well-taught,  himself  fitted  in  all, 
Fell  to  his  noble  exercise  of  arms. 
And  on  his  courser  gan  bimself  advance, 
Whose  neighs  and  plays  were  princely  to  behold  : 
Remembrance  of  this  day  reviv'd  this  knight ; 
His  turn  he  takes,  and  at  the  trumpet's  sound 
Breaks  at  the  head  with  many  a  lofty  bound. 

In  basest  and  caparisons  of  cost 
Came  three  redoubted  knights  and  men-at-arms. 
Old  Knowles  his  offspring,  gallant  cavaliers ; 
And  such  they  show'd  as  were  King  Arthur*s 

knights 
He  whilom  us'd  to  feast  at  Camelot» 
Or  three  of  great  King  Priam's  valiant  sons 
Had  left  Elysium  and  the  fields  of  Mars 
To  celebrate  Eliza's  holiday  : 
They  ran  as  if  three  Hectors  had  made  way 
To  meet  Achilles,  Ajax,  Diomede. 
Palm  had  the  eldest  branching  of  his  crest : 
'Tis  hard  to  say  which  brother  did  the  best. 

Like  Venus'  son  in  Mars  his  armour  clad. 
Beset  with  glorious  globes  and  golden  flames. 
Came  Dudley  in  ;'nor  shall  it  me  become 
To  dive  into  the  depth  of  his  device ; 
Rich  in  his  thoughts  and  valiant  in  his  deeds, 

•  cerUt]  Le.  certualy. 
t  He  teouldf  Ac]  Qj. 

'*  Ho  would  not  of  the  noblest  bo  o'ei^run  "  f 
X  boiti]  See  note  ft  P*  ^i^O,  fint  ooL 
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No  whit  dishonoured  by  his  faintiDg  horse. 
That  cowardlike  would  have  held  his   master 

back 
From  honour's  goal, — ill-natur'd  and  ill-taught, 
To  fail  him  foully  in  so  great  a  presence. 
But  as  an  archer  with  a  bended  bow 
The  farther  from  the  mark  he  draws  his  shaft, 
The  fiirther  flies  it  and  with  greater  force 
Wounds  earth  and  air;  so  did  it  fare  in  this : 
This  lusty  runner,  thus  restrain'd  at  first, 
Now  all  inflam'd,  soon  having  chang'd  his  steed, 
And  view'd  the  person  of  his  princely  mistress, 
Whose  radiant  beams  have*  power  to  set  on 

fire 
The  icy  ridge  of  snowy  Rhodope, 
Flies  like  a  bullet  from  a  cannon's  mouth. 
His  armM  horse  made  dreadful  harmony. 
Grating  agamst  the  rails :  so  valiantly 
He  justed,  that  unjust  it  were  in  me 
Not  to  admire  young  Dudley's  chivalry. 

Toung  Howard,  ramping  lion-like,  came  on, 
Anchor  of  Hoivard's  honourable  house, 
His  noble  father's  hope,  his  mother's  joy. 
Loyal  and  lovely  was  this  fair  young  knight, 
Gracious  in  his  beginnings  at  the  tilt, 
Pleasing  to  her  to  whom  he  did  present 
His  person  and  the  service  of  that  day, 
And  all  the  days  and  minutes  of  his  life : 
Bravely  he  bare  him  in  his  mistress'  eye, 
And  brake  f  his  staves  and  let  the  shivers  fly. 

Drury  in  flames  of  gold  embroider'd  fair, 

•have]  MS.  "and." 

t  &raJteJMS.  ••bn?Rkes." 


Inflam'd  with  lore  of  virtue  and  of  arms, 
Came*  to  the  tilt  like  Phoebus, 
And  like  a  warrior  there  demean'd  himself; 
Heaven's  vault,  earth's  centre  sounded  of  hk 

force : 
So  well  he  ran  as  they  that  do  him  rights 
For  field  and  court  held  him  a  worthy  knight 

Among  these  runners  that  in  Tirtue's  race 
Contended,  rivals  of  each  other's  pnuse, 
Nowell  and  Needham,  gentlemen  of  name, 
Came  mounted  and  appointed  gallantly; 
Both  nobly  minded,  as  became  them  well, 
ResolVd  to  run  in  honour  of  the  day. 

L*68Cii  damoWf  the  arms  of  loyalty, 
Lodg'd  Skydmore  in  his  heart ;  and  on  he  oun^ 
And  well  and  worthily  demean'd  himself 
In  that  day's  service :  short  and  plain  to  be, 
Nor  lord  nor  knight  more  forward  than  wai  be. 

Then  Ratcliffe,  Reynolds,  Blount,  and  drvj 
came, 
In  all  accoutrements  fitting  gentlemen ; 
Well  mounted  and  appointed  every  man'; 
And  gallantly  and  worthily  they  ran. 

Long  may  they  run  in  honour  of  the  day! 
Long  may  she  live  to  do  them  honour's  ngfat» 
To  grace  their  sports  and  them  as  she  Uath 

done, 
England's  Astrea,  Albion's  shining  sun! 
And  may  she  shine  in  beauty  fresh  and  shedo 
Hundreds  of  years,  our  thrice-renownM  queen! 
Write,  Clio,  write ;  write,  and  record  her  itofji 
Dear  in  heaven's  eye,  her  court  and  coofitiy'i 
glo^^ 

*  Carntt  Jtc.}  A  mutilated  line. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS, 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THOMAS  WATSON, 

Prefixad  to  The  'EKATOMHAeiA,  or  PasnonaU 
Cmturie  of  Love.* 

If  g^ver  heads  Bliall  count  it  overlight 

To  treat  of  love,  say  thou  to  them,  a  stain 

Is  incident  unto  the  finest  dye : 

And  yet  no  stain  at  all  it  is  for  thee, 

These  lays  of  love,  as  mirth  to  melancholy, 

To  follow  fast  thy  sad  Antigone;^ 

Which  may  hear  out  a  broader  work  than  this, 

Compil'd  with  judgment,  order,  and  with  art; 

And  shroud  thee  under  shadow  of  his  wiugf , 

"Whose  gentle  heart,  and    head  with  learning 

fraight,t 
Shall  yield  thee  gracious  favour  and  defence. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  CHASTITY, 

WHEHEIN  IS  SET  FORTH,  BY  WAT  OP  COMPARISON, 

HOW  GREAT  IS  THE  CONQUEST  OYER 

OUR  AITECTIOXS. 

From  The  Phoenix  NtH,  1593. 


Ths  noble  Romans  whilom  wonted  were. 
For  triumph  of  their  conquered  enemies, 

The  wreaths  of  laurel  and  of  palm  to  wear. 
In  honour  of  their  famous  victories ; 


•  The  'EKATJMIlAeiA  or  PauionoU  Ctiiturie  of  Lov^, 
Diuided  into  tteo  parts  :  vher(o/,  the  Jlr»t  expretnth  tlu 
Aulhori  sufferance  in  Lone:  the  latter,  hit  long /areieell  to 
Lout  and  ail  hi$  tyrannie.  Oomjiosed  by  Thomas  Watson 
Oentleman  :  and  puMished  at  the  request  of  certaine  Gentle- 
men his  veryfrendts.  London  Imprinted  by  lohn  Wo{fe  for 
GabriM  Oavood,  dttdlinge  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the 
Siffne  qf  the  Holy  Ghost.  4to.  n.  d.,— publiBhod  in  15S2. 
It  U  dedicated  to  "  Lord  Edworde  Vero,  Earlo  of  Oxon- 
furde,"  Lc  See  more  concerning  Watson  in  the  Account 
of  Peels  and  his  Writings^  p.  332,  and  in  note  |,  p.  684. 

t  Ay  sad  Antigone\  Sophoelis  Antig^me.  Interprets  Thoma 
Watsono  J.  U.  studioso.  Bute  adduntur  pompa  qucedam, 
tx  sinffulit  Troffed'ux  aetis  derivaio!;  d  post  eat,  totidem 
themata  senttntOs  rtferlissima;  eodem  Thoma  Watsono 
Avtkmre.    XonoUni  exeudOkU  Johanna  Wol/lut,  1681.  4to. 

t  Ao^l  i.  e.  l^ught 


And  so,  in  robes  of  gold  and  purple  dight, 
Like  bodies  shrin'd  in  seats  of  ivory, 

Their  names  renown'd  for  happiness  in  fight. 
They  bear  the  guerdon  of  their  chivalry. 

The  yaliant  Greeks  for  sack  of  Priam's  town, 
A  work  of  manhood  match'd  with  policy, 

Have  fill'd  the  world  with  books  of  their  renown. 
As  much  as  erst  the  Roman  empery. 

The  Phrygian  knights  that  in  the  Honse  of  Fame 
Have  shining  arms  of  endless  memory, 

By  hot  and  fierce  repulse  did  win  the  same, 
Though  Helen's  rape  hurt  Paris'  progeny. 

Thus  strength  hath  guerdon  by  the  world's  award; 

So  praise  we  birth  and  high  nobility : 
Ifi  then,  the  mind  and  body  reap  reward 

For  nature's  dower,  conferred  liberally, 

Press,  then,  for  praise  unto  the  highest  room. 
That  art  the  highest  of  the  gifts  of  heaven, 

More  beautiful  by  wiadom*s  sacred  doom 
Than  Sol  himself  amid  the  Planets  Seven ; 

Queen  of  content  and  temperate  desires, 
Choice    nurse    of  health,  thy  name   hight* 
Chastity ; 

A  sovereign  power  to  quench  such  climbing  fires 
As  choke  the  mind  with  smoke  of  infamy ; 

Champion- at-arms,  re'ncounter  with  thy  foe. 
An  enemy  foul  and  fearful  to  behold : 

If,  then,  stout  captains  have  been  honour'd  so. 
Their  names  in  books  of  memory  enroU'd 

For  puissant  strength, — ^ye  Roman  peers,  retire, 
And,  Greeks,  give  ground ;  more  honour  there 
is  won. 

With  chaste  rebukes  to  temper  thy  desire, 
Than  gloxy  gain'd  the  world  to  over-run ; 

•  hight]  i.  e.  called. 
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Than  fierce  Achillea  got  by  Hector's  spoil ; 

Than  erst  the  mighty  Prince  of  Macedon, 
King  Philip's  imp  *  that  put  his  foes  to  foil 

And  wished  more  worlds  to  hold  him  play  than 
one. 

Believe  me^  to  contend  'gainst  armies  royal, 
To  tame  wild  panthers  but  by  strength  of  hand. 

To  praise  the  triumph,  not  so  special, 
As  ticing  pleasure's  charms  for  to  withstand ; 

And,  for  me  list  compare  with  men  of  war, 
For  honour  of  the  field,  I  dare  maintain, 

This  Tictory  ezceedeth  that  as  far 
As  PhoBbus'  chariot  Vulcan's  forge  doth  stain  :t 

Both  noble,  and  triumphant  in  their  kinds, 
And   matter   worthy   Queen   Remembrance' 
pen; 
But  that  that  tangles  both  our  thoughts  and 
minds. 
To  master  that,  is  more  than  over  men 

To  make  thy  triumph ;  sith  to  strength  alone 
Of  body  it  belongs,  to  bruise  or  wound ; 

But  raging  thoughts  to  quell,  or  few  or  none. 
Save  Virtue's  imps,  are  able  champions  found; 

Or  those  whom  Jove  hath  lov'd;    or  noble  of 
birth: 
So  strong  Alcides,  Jove's  unconquer'd  son, 
Did  lift  Aohelous'  body  from  the  earth. 
To  show  what  deeds  by  Virtue's  strength  arc 
done ; 

So  him  he  foil'd ;  and  put  to  sadden  flight, 
By  aim  of  wit,  the  foul  Stymphalides : 

And  while  we  say,  he  master'd  men  by  might. 
Behold^  in  person  of  this  Hercules, 

It  liketh  me  to  figure  Chastity ; 

His  labour  like  that  foul  unclean  desire 
That,  under  guide  of  tickling  fantasy, 

Would   mar   the   mind    through   pleasure's 
scorching  fire. 

And  who  hath  seen  a  fair  alluring  hce, 
A  lusty  girl,  y-clad  in  quaint  array, 

Whose  dainty  hand  makes  music  with  her  lace. 
And  tempts  thy  thoughts,  and  steals  thy  sense 
away; 


Whose  ticing  hair,  like  nets  of  golden  wire, 
KnchaiD[s]  thy  heart;  whoae   gait  and  voice 
"         divine 
Inflame  thy  blood,  and  kindle  Uiy  desire ; 
Whoae  features  rape  and  dazzle  hamaa  cyne ; 

Who  hath  beheld  fSur  Venus  in  her  pride 

Of  nakedness,  all  alabaster  white. 
In  ivory  bed,  straight  laid  by  Mars  bis  wid% 

And  hath  not  been  enchanted  with  the  m^ : 

To  wish  to  dally,  and  to  offer  game. 

To  coy,  to  court,  et  ccetera  to  do  ; 
(Forgive  me,  Chastenesa,  if  in  terma  of  shame, 

To  thy  renown,  I  paint  what  longs  thereto ;) 

Who  hath  not  liv'd,  and  yet  hath  seeD,  I  aay. 
That  might  offend  chaste  hearei«  to  endure; 

Who  hath  been  haled  on  to  touch  and  play. 
And  yet  not  stoop'd  to  pleasure'e  wanton  lore; 

Crown  him  with  laurel  for  hia  victory. 
Clad*  him  in  purple  and  in  scarlet  dye, 

Enroll  his  name  in  books  of  memoty. 
Net  let  the  honour  of  his  conquest  die; 

More  royal  in  his  triumph  than  the  man 
Whom  tigers  drew  in  coach  of  bumish'd  gol4 

In  whom  the  Roman  monarchy  began. 
Whose  works  of  worth  no  wit  hath  ent  cos* 

troU'd : 

Elysium  be  his  walk,  high  heaven  hia  ahnne^ 
His  drink  sweet  nectar,  and  ambroata. 

The  food  that  makes  immortal  and  divine. 
Be  his  to  taste,  to  make  him  live  fbr  aye; 

And  that  I  may,  in  brief,  describe  his  due^ 
What  lasting  honour  Virtue*s  guerdon  Is, 

So  much  and  more  his  just  desert  pursue, 
Sith  his  desert  awards  it  to  be  his. 


*  xTAp]  i.  e.  oflspriug. 

t  itain]  See  note  f  ^,  p.  il2,  seo.  ool. 


l'envot. 

To  thee,  in  honour  of  whose  government 
Entitled  is  this  Praise  of  ChasHtjfy 

My  gentle  friend,  these  hasty  lines  are  meant : 
So  flowereth  Virtue  like  the  laureVtree, 
Immortal  green,  that  every  eye  may  see; 

And  well  wsa  Daphne  tum'd  into  the  bay, 

Whose  chasteneas  triumphs,  grows,  and  lirei  to 
aye. 


*  Clad]  i.  e. Clothe:  aoo  note  f,  p.  103^ 
t  iir«Ji.e.  Nor. 
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LOYE* 

— ♦— 

What  thing  is  love  1— for  sure  love  is  a  thing : — 

LoTo  ii  a  prick,  love  is  a  sting, 

Love  IB  a  pretty,  pretty  thing; 

Love  is  a  fire,  love  is  a  coal, 

Whose  flame  creeps  in  at  every  hole ; 

And,  as  myself  can  host  devise. 

His  dwelling  is  in  ladiea^  oyes. 

From  whence  he  shoots  his  dainty  darts 

Into  the  lusty  gallants'  hearts; 
And  ever  since  was  call'd  a  god 
That  Mars  with  Venus  play'd  even  and  odd. 


CUPID'S  ARROWS. 

From  £nffland*a  Pamastu*,  1600.  f 


At  Venus*  entreaty  for  Cupid  her  son. 

These  arrows  hy  Vulcan  were  cunningly  done. 

The  first  is  Love,  as  here  you  may  hehold, 

His  feathers,  head,  and  body,  are  of  gold  : 

The  second  shaft  is  Hate,  a  foe  to  love. 

And  bitter  are  his  torments  for  to  prove : 

The  third  is  Hope,  from  whence  our  comfort 

springs; 
His  feathers  [they]  are  puU'd  from  Fortune's 

wings: 
Fourth  Jealousy  in  basest  minds  doth  dwell ; 
Hisit  metal  Vulcan's  Cyclops  sent  from  hell. 


CORIDON  AND  MELAMPUS*  SONG,§ 

From  Snfflan(Ci  Hdicon,  1600. 

— ■• — 

Cor»  Melampus,  when  will  love  be  void  of  fears  ? 
Met,  When  jealousy  hath  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 
Cor,  Melampus,  when  will  love  be  throughly 

shrieVd  ? 
Mel,  When  it  is  hard  to  speak  and  not  believ'd. 

*  law]  Tbwe  lines  were  most  obligingly  transcribed 
for  me  by  Dr.  Bliss  ftt>m  one  of  RawUnson's  MSS.  (in  the 
Bodleian  library^  which  attributes  them  to  "  Mr.  Q. 
Peele.**  Since  I  received  them  from  Oxford,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  they  are  an  extract  fh>m  The  fftaUing  of 
Cupid :  gee  the  next  col. 

In  an  old  play,  Tht  TFi$dom«  qf  Ihctor  DoibjpoU,  1600, 
Big.  A  4,  Cornelia  eings  the  first  six  of  these  lines  with 
some  very  trifling  Toriations. 

t  Fr<m  MHglawTt  FomojuuM,  1600]  P.  177,  under  the 
heed  "£o««."->Theae  verses  are  a  portion  of  Hu  Hunting 
0/ Cupid  ;  see  p.  604,  first  ooL 

t  His]  S.  P.  "This." 

§  (hnidon  and  Mdampiuf  8cng]  This  song  formed  part 
o( Th« Hv/nting ^ Cuipid:  seep. 604|  first ool. 


Cor.  Melampus,  when  is  love  most  malcontent? 
Mel,  When  lovers  range  and  bear  their  bowa 

unbent. 
Cor,  Melampus,  tell  me  when  love  takes  least 

harm? 
Mel,  When  swains'  sweet  pipes  are  puflTd  and 

trulls  are  warm. 
(7or.  Melampus,  tell  me  when  is  love  best  fed  1 
Mel,  When  it  haa  suck'd  the  sweet  that  ease  hath 

bred. 
Cor,  Melampus,  when  is  time  in  love  ill-spent  t* 
Mel,  When  it  earns  meed  and  yet  receives  no  rent. 
Cor,  Melampus,  when  is  time  weU-spent  in  love  ] 
Mel,  When  deeds  win  meed  and  words  love-works 

do  prove. 


Fragments  of  The  Hunting  of  Cupid  from  a  MS.  volume 
(consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  books)  by  Wil- 
liam DRUMMOin>  of  Hawthomden,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 


THE  HUNTING  OF  CUPD.t 

BT  OEOBOE  PEELB  OF  OXFORD,  PA8T0BAL. 

— e— 

On  the  snowie  browes  of  Albion,  sueet  woodes 
sueet  running  brookes,  y'  chide  in  a  pleasant 
tune  and  make  quiet  murmur,  leaving  [i.  e,,  laving] 
the  lilies,  mints  and  waterflowers  in  ther  gentle 
glide,  making  her  face  the  marke  of  his  wondring 
eies  and  his  eyes  the  messengers  of  his  woundit 
hart.  Like  a  candle  keepith  but  a  litil  roome 
set  blazeth  round  about.  Heardgroome  w'  his 
strauberrie  lasse.  Some  w*  his  sueet  hart  making 
false  position  putting  a  schort  sillabe  wher  a 
long  one  should  be.  some  a  fidse  supposition,  to 
celebrate  mistres  holiday  in  Idlenesse. 
Love,  What  thing  is  love  (for  wel  I  wot)  love  18  a 
thing 

it  is  a  pricke,  it  is  a  sting 

it  is  a  prettie,  prettie  thing 

it  is  a  fire,  it  is  a  cole 

whose  flame  oreepes  in  at  enrie  hole. 

and  is  [read  as]  my  wit  doth  best  devise 

loves  dwelling  is  in  ladys  eies : 

*  Mdampug^  when  is  time  in  love  ill-iipentf]  Bo  stands 
the  line  in  Hngland's  HeUeon,  1600,  Malone's  copy  of 
which  la  now  before  me :  in  the  reprint  of  that  very  rare 
work  (hi  The  British  Bibliographer)  it  is  incorrectly  given 
thoa; 

"  Mdampiu,  when  ie  love  in  time  iH-spent  f  " 

t  The  Huntin4f  qf  Cupid]  This  curious  jumble  is  printed 
from  a  verbatim  trunscript  of  the  original,  made  by  Mr. 
David  Laing  of  Edinburgh,  who  Undly  examined  with 
me  the  Drammond  MSS.  In  the  hope  of  finding  some 
mention  of  Peele. 

See  AccowU  of  Pcrfe  ai\d  hie  Writings,  p.  886. 
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from  whence  do  glance  lores  piereiDg  darts 
that  mak  inch  holes  into  o'  harts 
and  al  the  world  herin  accord 
lore  is  a  great  and  mightie  lord 
And  when  he  list  to  mount  so  hie 
With  Venus  he  in  hearen  doth  lie 
And  ever  more  hath  been  a  god 
Since  Mars  uid  sche  phud  eren  and  od. 
Kis  a  litle  and  use  not. 

Q.  whj  hissings  good.    JL  to  stirre  zonr  blond 
to  moke  zou  wel  dispos'd  to  plaj.  ab  aquilone 
omne  malum,  wold  hare  moued  teares  in  rreath 
[t.  e.  wrath]  herselfe.  wrinckled  sorrow  sate  in  far- 
rowee  of  a  foire  face,  famous  for  his  il  fortune, 
sou  that  think  thcr  is  no  hearen  but  on  earth, 
zou  that  sucke  poison  insteed  of  honney.  he 
ezoedeth  fiends  in  crueltie  and  fortune  in  un- 
constanoie. 
set  up  Cynthea  by  day  and  Citherea  by  nig* 
sche  ftrakid  his  head  and  mist  his  homes, 
who  bluntly  bespake  her 
grew  this  sueet  rose  in  this  eoure  stolke 
Cwpidt   At  Venus  entreate  for  Cupid  her  sone 
Arrowu  these  arrowes  by  Vlcan  are  cunningly 
done 
the  first  is  lore  the  second  shafte  is  hate 
but  this  is  hope  from  whence  Bueet  com- 
fort springs 
this  jelouue  in  bassest  minds  doth  duell 
his  mettall  Vlcan's  Cyclops  fetcht  from 
Hel 
a  smakiog  kis  that  wakt  me  w*  the  dine 
know  good  and  eschew  it  praise  chaatnesse  and 
follow  lustful  lore  like  the  old  [one  or  two  words 
iUegible  here] 

al  quicklie  com  home  by  weeping  crosse. 
highest  imperial  orbe  and  throne  of  the  thunder 
£t  non  morieris  inultus.  schelter  and  shade, 
holdeth  them  faster  than  Vlcan's  fine  wires  kept 

Mars. 
a  song  to  be  sang  for  a  wager  a  dish  of  damsons 
new  gathered  off  the  trees. 
Melampus  when  wil  lore  be  roide  of  fearea 
when  jelousie  hath  nather  eies  nor  eires 
Melampus  tel  me  when  is  lore  best  fed    [bred 
when  it  hath  suck[t]e  the  sueet  y'  ease  hath 
Licoris  as  sueet  to  him  as  licorice.    Cor  sapit 
et  [tome  worde  UUffible  Aer«]  a  hot  liver  must  be  in 
a  lorer.     To  commend  anay  thing  is  the  Italian 
way  of  craning,  my  hart  is  like  a  point  of  geo- 
metrie  indiuisible,  and  wher  it  goes  it  goes  al. 
Hard  hart  that  did  thy  reed  (poore  sbephard) 

brake 
thy  reed  y*  was  the  trumpet  of  thy  wit 


Zei   though  omrotthie 


ti^   («fisixi 


and  with  this  slender  pipe  her  ^one  nis 
Copid  cniaged  to  Bee  a  IIuwibbiiiI  bsj« 
as  fiuie  as  he  si  shooting  in  her  CMS 
feU  doime  and  ache 

pludct  al  his  plumes  and  mada  harselfe  a  fim 
suenng  him  her  true  likle  sendag  maik 
Muse  ehuse 

My  misties  feeds  the  ayre  ayre  feeds  nothci 
ly*  of  the  ly*  sche  is,  delyt 
Zet  so  Ur  from  the  lytoess  of  her 
for  sche  is  the  bird  whose  name  doth  end  Is  L 
Not  clouds  cast  from  the  spangie  elesx&t 
nor  daiknewse  shot  from  Oreos  pttcfaie  eyes 
Zet  both  her  shines  railed  w*  her  arche  hevitia 
her  words  such  quickning  odors  cast 
OS  raise  the  sicke  and  make  the  aoundsfl  ibinke 
ayre  is  not  wholsome,  til  her  walke  be  pest 
more  then  the  fontaynes  til  the  micomes  dno^« 
a  thousand  echoes  rat  [i.  e.  wait]  upon  her  Toice. 

Cupid.  Those  milkie  mounts  he  enrie  mornic^ 
hants 
wher  to  their  drink  his  mothen  dones  he  c&lk 
in  my  younger  dayes  when  my  wiUs  ran  s  wool 

gathering 
some  prettie  lye  he  coined. 


A  MERRY  BALLAD  OF  THE  HAWTHOKN 

TREE.* 

TO  BE  BJTSQ  AFTER  DONKTV  DASOBSOX.f 

(From  a  Manuscript  in  the  CottonisD  litevy. 
Veep.  A.  zxT.  ff.  16S-4.) 


It  was  a  maid  of  my  country^ 
As  she  came  by  the  4:  hawthozn'tree, 
As  full  of  flowers  as  might  be  sees, 
She  marrell'd  to  see  the  tree  so  greee. 

At  last  she  askdd  of  this  tree, 
"  How  came  this  freshness  unto  thee, 
And  erery  branch  so  fiiir  and  clean  1 
I  marrel  that  you  grow  so  green." 

•  A  merry  ballad  of  the  Havtkom'trtt]  Why  did  Bit>  m. 
who  has  given  this  ballad  among-  hia  AnciaU  S(»gk  ^i^'^ 
p.  146,  omit  to  mention  that  the  118.  hu  "0.  f^^' 
appended  to  it  ?  Our  poefa  name  is  Indeed  writttn  ia  -^ 
much  more  modem  hand  than  the  ballad,  but  it  musj 
have  been  there  long  before  Bitso&'a  day.  That  Fak 
wai  really  the  author  of  it,  I  think  rery  donhtfuL 

t  DonWn  JkuvtBon]  "Thia  tuna,  what«TiT  U  •* 
appears  to  haye  been  in  use  till  after  the  Rostontioa  " 
Ritwn. 

t  the]  Ritflon  prints  "a." 
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The  treo  made  answer  by  and  hj, 
**  I  have  good  cause  to  grow  triumpbauUy; 
The  sweetest  dew  that  ever  be  seen 
Doth  fall  on  me  to  keep  me  green." 

*'  Yea,"  quoth  the  maid,  "  but  where  you  grow, 
You  stand  at  band  for  every  blow, 
Of  every  man  for  to  be  seen : 
I  marvel  that  you  grow  so  green." 

«  Though  many  one  take  flowers  fro  me, 
And  many  a  branch  out  of  my  tree, 
I  have  such  store  they  will  not  be  seen, 
For  more  and  more  my  twigs  grow  green." 

''But  how  an  they  chance  to  cut  thee  down, 
And  carry  thy  branches  into  the  town  ? 
Then  will  they  never  no  more  bo  seen. 
To  grow  again  so  fresh  and  green." 

**  Though  that  you  do,  it  is  no  boot ; 
Although  they  cut  me  to  the  root. 
Next  year  again  I  will  be  seen 
To  bud  my  bi-acches  fresh  and  green. 

And  you,  fair  maid,  con  not  do  so, 
For  if  you  let  your  maidhood  go, 


Then  will  it  never  no  more  be  seen. 

As  I  with  my  branches  can  grow  green." 

The  maid  with  that  began  to  blush, 
And  tum'd  her  from  the  hawthorn-bush ; 
She  thought  herself  so  fair  and  clean. 
Her  beauty  still  would  ever  grow  green. 

When  that  she  heard  this  marvellous  doubt. 
She  wander'd  still  then  all  about. 
Suspecting  still  what  she  would  ween, 
Her  maidhood  lost  would  never  be  seen. 

With  many  a  sigh  she  went  her  way. 
To  see  how  she  made  herself  bo  gay, 
To  walk,  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 
And  so  outfaced  the  hawthorn-green. 

Besides  all  that,  it  put  her  in  fear. 

To  talk  with  company  any  where, 

For  fear  to  lose  the  thing  that  should  be  seen 

To  grow  as  were  the  hawthorn  green. 

But  after  this  never  I  could  hear 

Of  this  fair  maiden  any  where, 

That  ever  she  was  in  forest  seen, 

To  talk  again  of  [with  1]  the  hawthorn  green. 


I  1 


PEELE'S  MERRY   CONCEITED  JESTS. 


II 


MerrU  eonceited  letU :  of  Gtorge  Pede  Gentleman,  umetimet  a  Student  in  (h^ord.    VThertin  U  Jktutd  VU  obvk  ^ 
hU  Ufe,  hov  he  liwd :  a  man  very  veil  knotene  in  the  Citie  cf  London.,  and  elseichere. 

Buy,  reade,  and  iudge. 
The  price  doe  %ot  grudge  : 
It  wilt  doe  thee  more  pleasure. 
Then  twice  so  much  treasure. 

London,  Printed  by  0.  P.  for  F.  FauUmer,  and  are  to  he  told  at  his  Shop  in  &>uthwirkf,  neere  Saint  Marg^rdi  R  'I. 
1627.    4to. 


Of  this  tract  I  luiTo  mode  particular  mention  in  my  Aeeownt  ofPede  and  his  Writings,  p.  829. 
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THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  PEELE  WITH  FOUR  OF 
HIS  COMPANIONS  AT  BRAINFORD. 


Qkobgi:,  with  others  of  his  associaieB,  being 
merry  together  at  the  tayonif  having  more  store 
of  coin  than  usually  they  did  possess,  although 
they  were  as  regardless  of  their  silver  as  a  garden- 
whore  is  of  her  honesty ;  yet  they  intended  for  a 
season  to  become  good  husbands,  if  they  knew 
how  to  be  sparing  of  that  their  pockets  were 
then  furnished  withaL  Five  pounds  they  had 
amongst  them;  and  a  plot  must  be  cast  how  they 
might  be  merry  with  extraordinary  cheer  three 
or  four  days,  and  keep  their  five  pounds  whole 
in  stock.  Qeorge  Peele  was  the  man  must  do  it 
or  none,  and  generally  they  conjured  him  by 
their  loves,  his  own  credit,  and  the  reputation 
that  went  on  him,  that  he  would  but  in  this  show 
his  wit;  and  withal  he  should  have  all  the 
furtherance  that  in  them  lay.  (George,  as  easy  as 
they  earnest  to  be  won  to  such  an  exploit,  con- 
sented, and  [they]  gathered  their  money  together, 
and  gave  it  all  to  George,  who  should  be  their 
purse-bearer,  and  the  other  four  should  seem  as 
servants  to  George  Peele;  and  the  better  to 
colour  it,  they  should  go  change  their  cloaks,  the 
one  like  the  other,  so  near  as  they  could  possible; 
the  which  at  Beelzebub's  brother  the  broker's 
they  might  quickly  do.  This  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  Qeorge  was  furnished  with  his  black 
satin  suit,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  which  were  as 
familiar  to  his  legs  as  the  pillory  to  a  baker's  or 
colUer^s  neck ;  and  he  sufficiently  possessed  his 
friends  with  the  whole  scope  of  his  intent,  as, 
gentle  reader,  the  sequel  will  show.  Instantly 
thoy  took  a  pair  of  oars,  whose  arms  were  to 
make  a  false  gallop  no  further  than  Brainford, 
where  their  fare  was  paid  them  so  liberally,  that 


each  of  them,  the  next  tide  to  London,  purchased 
two  new  waistcoats :  yet  should  these  good  bene- 
factors come  to  their  usual  places  of  trade,  and 
if  they  spy  a  better  fare  than  their  own,  that 
happily  the  gentleman  hath  more  mind  to  go 
withal,  they  will  not  only  fall  out  with  him  that 
is  of  their  own  sweet  transporters,  as  they  are, 
but  abuse  the  fare  they  carry  with  foul  speeches, 
as  ''A  pox,"  or  "  The  devil  go  with  you,"  as  their 
godfather  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  hath 
taught  them.  I  speak  not  this  of  all,  but  of 
some  that  are  brought  up  in  the  east>  some  in 
the  west,  some  in  the  north,  but  most  part  in  the 
south ;  but  for  the  rest,  thoy  are  honest  complete 
men.  Leaving  them,  to  come  to  my  honest 
Qeorge ;  who  is  now  merry  at  The  Three  Pigeons 
in  Brainford,*  with  sack  and  sugar,  not  any  wine 
wanting,  the  musicians  playing,  my  host  drinking, 
my  hostess  dancing  with  the  worshipful  justice, 
for  so  then  he  was  termed,  and  his  mansion- 
house  in  Kent,  who  came  thither  of  purpose  to 
be  merry  with  his  men,  because  he  could  not  so 
conveniently  near  home  by  reason  of  a  shrewish 
wife  he  had.  My  gentle  hostess  gave  him  all  the 
entertainment  her  house  could  afford;  for  Master 
Peele  had  paid  royally,  for  all  his  five  pounds  was 
come  to  ten  groats.  Now  George  Peele's  wit 
labours  to  bring  in  that  five  pounds  there  was 
spent;  which  was  soon  begotten.  Being  set  at 
dinner,  "  My  ho^t,"  quoth  George, "  how  falls  the 
tide  out  for  London  1"  "  Not  till  the  evening," 
quoth  mine  host :  "have  you  any  business,  airV 
"  Yes,  marry,"  quoth  Qeorge,  "  I  intend  not  to 
go  home  this  two  days:  therefore,  my  host, 
saddle  my  man  a  horse  for  London,  if  you  be  so 

*  Tke  Tlirtt  Pigeonf  in  Brain/ord]  Tho  persoos  who  fre- 
quentod  The  Throe  Pigeons  at  Brentford  were  genexully 
not  of  the  most  respectable  description.  At  a  later 
period,  when  tlio  Puritans  had  put  down  the  stag^e,  it 
was  kept  by  the  celebrated  actor  Lowiu,  then  iu  old  age 
and  poyerty. 
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well  fdmUhed,  for  I  muat  send  him  for  one  bag 
more,"  quoth  G^rge,  "  ten  pounds  hath  Been  no 
Ban  this  six  months."  "  I  am  ill  furmshed  if  I 
cannot  famish  you  with  that^**  quoth  my  hoat^ 
and  presently  saddled  him  a  good  nag,  and  away 
rides  one  of  Qeoige's  men  to  London,  attending 
the  good  hour  of  his  master  Peele  in  London, 
In  the  mean  time  George  bespeaks  great  cheer  to 
supper,  saying,  he  expected  some  of  his  friends 
from  London.  Kow  you  must  imagine  there  was 
not  a  penny  owing  in  the  house,  for  he  had  paid 
as  liberal  as  Caesar,  as  far  as  Csssai^B  wealth  went ; 
for,  indeed,  most  of  the  money  was  one  Caesar's, 
an  honest  man  yet  living  in  London.  But  to  the 
catastrophe.  All  the  day  before^  had  one  of  the 
other  men  of  George  Peele  been  a  great  solicitor 
to  my  hostessi,  she  would  beg  leave  of  his  master 
he  might  go  see  a  maid,  a  sweetheart  of  his,  so 
far  as  Kingston,  and  before  his  master  went  to 
bed  he  would  return  again ;  saying,  he  was  sure 
she  might  command  it  at  his  master's  hands.  My 
kind  hostess  willing  to  pleasure  the  young  fellow, 
knowing  in  her  time  what  belonged  to  such 
matters,  went  to  Master  Peele,  and  moved  him  in 
it,  which  he  angerly  refused;  but  she  was  so 
earnest  in  it,  that  she  swore  he  should  not  deny 
her,  protesting  he  went  but  to  see  an  uncle 
of  his  some  five  miles  off.  "Marry,  I  thank 
you,"  quoth  George ;  *'  my  good  hostess,  would 
you  so  discredit  me,  or  hath  the  knave  no  more 
wit  than  at  this  time  to  go,  knowing  I  have  no 
horse  here,  and  would  he  base  cullian*  go  a- 
foot?"  "Nay,  good  sir,"  quoth  mine  hostess, 
"be  not  angry,  it  is  not  his  intent  to  go  a-foot, 
for  he  shall  have  my  mare ;  and  I  will  assure 
you,  sir,  upon  my  word,  he  shall  be  here  again  to 
have  you  to  bed."  "Well,"  quoth  George, 
"  hostess,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  let  him  go ; 
his  negligence  shall  light  upon  you."  "So  be 
it,"  quoth  mine  hostess.  So  down  goeth  she,  and 
sends  away  civil  Thomas,  for  so  she  called  him, 
to  his  sweetheart,  backed  upon  her  mare  :  which 
Thomas,  instead  of  riding  to  Kingston,  took  Lon- 
don in  his  way ;  where  meeting  with  my  other 
horseman,  attended  the  arrival  of  George  Peele, 
which  was  not  long  after.  They  are  at  Lon- 
don; Gkorge  in  his  chamber  at  Brainford,  accom- 
panied with  none  but  one  Anthony  Nit»  a  barber, 
who  dined  and  supped  with  him  continually,  of 
whom  he  had  borrowed  a  lute,t  to  pass  away  the 

*  cuUian]  Or  cuilionf  i.  e.  scoundrel,  roe;ue. 

t  a  lute]  Waa  always  to  be  found  in  a  barber's  shop,  for 
the  amusement  of  those  customers  who  were  obliged  to 
wait. 


melancholy  afternoon,  of  *  whidi  he  eoold  p!^j 
as  well  as  Banks  his  hor6a.f  The  barber  vcrj 
modestly  takes  his  leave  :  George  obseqnioi^j 
bids  him  to  supper,  who  (God  willing)  would  oot 
faiL  George  being  left  alone  with  hit  tve 
supposed  men,  gave  them  the  mean  bov  to 
escape^  and  walking  in  the  court,  Q^ot^  fixnd 
fault  with  the  weather,  saying  it  waa  rswisb  av\ 
cold ;  which  word  mine  hostess  hearing,  mjkisl 
hostess  fetched  her  bttsband's  holiday  gon, 
which  Geoige  thankfully  put  about  him,  taA 
withal  called  for  a  cup  of  nek,  after  vkicL 
he  would  walk  into  the  meadows  and  pncti« 
npon  his  lute.  "  'Tie  good  for  your  worship  t" 
do  so,"  quoth  mine  hostess :  which  walk  (k^ 
took  directly  to  Sion ;  where  having  tbs  adras- 
tage  of  a  pair  of  oars  at  hand,  made  thii  [fy- 1^  'i 
journey  for  London.  His  two  assodates  bc^i 
had  the  plot  in  their  heads  by  Gec^s^*!  »- 
struction  for  their  escape ;  for  they  knew  ht «« 
gone.  My  hostess  she  was  in  the  markets  bafaz 
of  provision  for  supper ;  mine  host  he  wu  tf 
tables ;  t  aod  my  two  mssterless  men  dsiired  iht 
maids  to  excuse  them  if  their  master  etiae, 
"  For,"  quoth  they,  *  we  will  go  drink  tm  po^« 
with  my  smug  smith's  wife  at  Old  Biaiofori*  "1 
warrant  you,"  quoth  the  maids.  60  avay  veat 
my  men  to  the  smith's  at  Old  firatnford*  froo 
thence  to  London ;  where  they  all  mety  and  toltJ 
the  horse  and  the  mare,  the  gown  sad  the  IqU 
which  money  was  as  badly  spent  as  il  w» 
lewdly  §  got.  How  my  host  and  my  btfta* 
looked  when  they  saw  the  event  of  thi<v  go  bo*- 
to  The  Three  Pigeons  at  Brainfocd,  yoo  iba^ 
know. 


THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  AND  THE  BAKBE 


Qeoroe  was  not  so  meny  at  London  wiib  ^ 
capons  and  claret  as  poor  Anthony  the  bsrbe? 

♦  of]  i.  e.  on. 

t  Banks  hi*  horse]  Banks  taught  his  hor^  u^ ^ 
Morocco,  to  perform  feata  mueh  mors  wanderfui  Utf 
any  exhibited  by  the  most  aoeompUsbed  q;a»dmt»»^ 
our  time.  The  ascent  of  Moroooo  to  the  top  of  Sc-  P^'* 
Church  is  mentioned  by  several  wrltetm. 

}  taMe*]  i.  e.  back^mmon. 

§  lewily]  1. 0.  knavishly. 

II  The  Jest  0/  a^orge  and  tht  Baritr]  G«oif«  Pj^**^ 
escapes  from  the  sheriff's  officers  by  a  like  stnUS*^ 
When  they  STTest  him  at  the  milt  of  hJs  b«ti«  f«  *'**' 
pound,  five  shillings;  and  flf%  ptnot,**  be  mjx  ** "  ?* 
had  not  crossed  m%  I  was  going  ia  g*«»*  J^  **  *•*" 
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vras  sorrowful  at  Brainford  for  the  Ion  of  bis 
lute;  and  therefore  determined  to  come  to 
London  to  seek  out  Qeorge  Peele ;  which  by  the 
means  of  a  kinaman  that  Anthony  Nit  had  in 
London,  his  name  was  Cuts  or  Feats,  a  fellow 
that  had  good  skill  in  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  place  where  George's 
common  abode  was;  and  for  kindred-sake  he 
directed  the  barber  where  he  should  have  him, 
which  was  at  a  blind  alehouse  in  Sea-coal  Lane. 
There  he  found  Qeorge  in  a  green  jerkin,  a 
Spanish  platter-fashioned  hat,  all  alone  at  a  peck 
of  oysters.  The  barbei^s  heart  danced  within 
him  for  joy  he  had  so  happily  found  him.  He 
gave  him  the  time  of  the  day.  Gkorge  not  a 
little  abashed  at  the  sight  of  the  barber^  yet  went 
not  to  discoyer  it  openly.  He  that  at  all  times 
had  a  quick  inrention,  was  not  now  behindhand 
to  entertain  my  barber,  who  knew  for  what  his 
coming  was.  George  thus  saluted  him.  <'My 
honest  barber,"  quoth  George,  ''welcome  to 
London :  I  partly  know  your  business ;  you  come 
for  your  lute,  do  you  not?"  ''Indeed,  sir,*' 
quoth  the  barber,  "for  that  is  my  coming." 
"And  beliere  me,"  quoth  George,  "  you  shall  not 
lose  your  labour :  I  pray  you  stand  to  and  eat  an 
oyster,  and  111  go  with  you  presently;  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  city  of  great  worship  borrowed 
it  of  me  for  the  use  of  his  daughter,  that  plays 
exceeding  well  and  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
the  lute :  but,  sir,  if  you  will  go  along  with  me 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  you  shall  have  your 
lute  with  great  satisfaction;  for  had  not  you 
come,  I  assure  you,  I  had  sent  [it]  to  you ;  for 
you  must  understand  that  all  that  was  done  at 
Brainford  among  us  mad  gentlemen  was  but  a 
jest,  and  no  otherwise.*'  ''Sir,  I  think  not  any 
otherwise^"  quoth  the  barber:  "but  I  would 
dettire  your  worship  that  as  you  had  it  of  me  in 
love,  BO  in  kindness  you  would  help  me  to  it 
again."  "0  God,  what  else?"  quoth  George: 
"  111  go  with  thee  presently,  even  as  I  am,  for 
I  came  from  hunting  this  morning ;  and  should 
I  go  up  to  the  certain  gentlemen  above,  I  should 


flvo  poand  of  a  genUeman,  for  the  device  of  a  masque 
here,  drawn  In  thLs  paper ; "  and  they  consent  to  aooom- 
paoy  him  to  the  gentleman's  house,  on  condition  of  their 
receiving  what  remains  of  the  fire  pounds  alter  thedalm 
of  the  boBteas  has  bean  satisfied.  Ooorg«  takes  them  to 
a  house  in  the  next  street ;  and  while  the  offioers  think 
ho  ia  talking  to  the  owner  of  it  about  the  masque, 
Ooorge  explains  hi«  aituatiou  to  him,  and  begs  permis- 
sion to  make  his  exit  by  a  back-door :  the  good-natured 
veutloman  likes  the  jeet^  and  George  escapes.— TAc 


y*M>«Mn,  Act  3,  sc.  4  and  5. 


hardly  get  away."  "  I  thank  you,  sbr,"  quoth  the 
barber.  So  on  goes  (George  with  him  in  his  green 
jerkin,  a  wand  in  his  hand  very  pretty,  till  he 
came  almost  at  the  alderman's  house :  where 
making  a  sudden  stay,  "Afore  God,"  quoth 
George,  "I  must  crave  thy  pardon  at  this  instant, 
for  I  have  bethought  myself,  should  I  go  as  I  am, 
it  would  be  imagined  I  had  had  some  of  my 
lord's  hounds  out  this  morning;  therefore  111 
take  my  leave  of  thee,  and  meet  thee  where  thou 
wilt  about  one  of  the  clock."  "  Nay,  good  sir," 
quoth  the  barber,  "go  with  me  now;  for  I 
purpose,  God  willing,  to  be  at  Brainford  to- 
night" "Sayest  thou  so  ?"  quoth  George :  "why, 
then,  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do :  thou  art 
here  a  stranger  and  altogether  unknown;  lend 
me  thy  cloak  and  thy  hat,  and  do  thou  put  on 
my  careen  jerkin,  and  I'll  go  with  thee  directly 
along."  The  barber,  loth  to  leave  him  until  he 
had  his  lute,  yielded  to  the  change.  So  when 
they  came  to  the  gentleman's  porch,  he  put  on 
George's  green  jerkin  and  his  Spanish  hat,  and 
he  the  barber's  cloak  and  his  hat.  Either  of 
them  being  thus  fitted,  G(eoige  knocks  at  the 
door :  to  whom  the  porter  bids  heartily  welcome, 
for  George  was  well  known,  who  at  that  time  had 
all  the  oversight  of  the  pageants.*  He  desires 
the  porter  to  bid  his  friend  welcome ;  ''  For  he  is 
a  good  fellow  and  a  keeper.  Master  Porter,  one 
that  at  his  pleasure  can  bestow  a  haunch  of 
venison  on  you."  /'Marry,  that  can  I,"  quoth 
the  barber.  "I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  the 
porter.  "Master  Peele,  my  master  is  in  the  hall; 
pleaseth  it  you  to  walk  in?"  "With  all  my 
heart," quoth  George :  "in  the  mean  time  let  my 
friend  bear  you  company."  "That  he  shall. 
Master  Peele,"  quoth  the  porter ;  "  and  if  it 
please  him,  he  shall  take  a  simple  dinner  with 
me."  The  barber  gives  him  hearty  thanks,  not 
misdoubting  Master  Peele  any  way,  seeing  him 
known;  and  himself  so  welcome,  fell  in  chat  with 
the  porter.  George  Peele  goes  directly  to  the 
alderman,  who  now  is  come  into  the  court,  in  the 
eye  of  the  barber ;  where  George,  after  many 
complaints,  draws  a  blank  f  paper  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  making  action  to  the  barber,  reads  to 
the  alderman  as  followeth.  "  I  humbly  desire 
your  worship  to  stand  my  friend  in  a  slight 
matter.  Tender  hard-favoured  knave,  that  sits 
by  your  worship's  porter,  hath  dogged  me  to 

•  had  all  the  overtifftU  of  the  inig<ant$]  "He's  an  excel- 
lent scholar,"  says  Puttock  of  George  Pyeboard,  "and 
especially  for  a  masque  " — The  Puritaiiy  Act.  3,  sc.  6. 

t  blank]  Olded.  "black." 
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arrest  me,  and  I  had  no  other  means  but  to  take 
your  worship's  bouse  for  shelter.  The  occasion 
is  but  trivial,  only  for  stealing  of  a  piece  of  flesh, 
myself  consorted  with  three  or  four  gentlemen 
of  good  fashion,  that  would  not  willingly  have 
our  names  come  in  question.  Therefore,  this  is 
my  boon ;  *  that  your  worship  would  let  one  of 
your  servants  let  me  out  at  the  garden-door, 
and  I  shall  think  myself  much  indebted  to  your 
worship."  The  kind  gentleman,  little  dreaming 
of  George  Peele's  deceit,  took  him  into  the 
parlour,  gave  him  a  brace  of  angels,  and  caused 
one  of  his  servants  to  let  George  out  at  the 
garden-door;  which  was  no  sooner  opened,  but 
George  made  way  for  the  barber  seeing  him  any 
more,  and  all  the  way  he  went  could  not  choose 
but  laugh  at  his  knavish  conceit,  how  he  had 
gulled  the  simple  barber,  who  eat  all  this  while 
with  the  porter  blowing  of  his  nails ;  to  whom 
came  this  fellow  that  let  out  George.  "Tou 
whoreson  keeperly  rascal,"  quoth  the  fellow, 
"do  yon  come  to  arrest  any  honest  gentleman  in 
my  master^s  house  ?"  "  Not  I,  so  Gk>d  help  me," 
quoth  the  barber.  *'I  pray,  sir,  where  is  the 
gentleman,  Master  Peele,  that  came  along  with 
me  1"  "  Far  enough,"  quoth  the  fellow,  **  for  your 
coming  near  him ;  he  is  gone  out  at  the  garden- 
door."  *'  Garden-door  1"  quoth  the  barber  ; 
**  why,  have  you  any  more  doors  than  one  1" 
"We  have,  sir;  and  get  you  hence,  or  I'll  set 
you  going,  goodman  keeper."  "Alas/*  quoth  the 
barber,  *'  sir,  I  am  no  keeper,  I  am  quite  undone ! 
I  am  a  barber  dwelling  at  Brainford :"  and  with 
weeping  tears  up  and  told  him  how  George  had 
used  him.  The  servant  goee  in,  and  tells  his 
master ;  which  when  he  heard,  he  could  not  but 
laugh  at  the  first ;  yet  in  pity  of  the  poor  barber, 
he  gave  him  twenty  shillings  towards  his  loss. 
The  barber  sighing  took  it,  and  towards  Brainford 
home  he  goes ;  and  whereas  he  came  from  thence 
in  a  new  cloak  and  a  fair  hat,  he  went  home 
weeping  in  an  old  hat  and  a  green  jerkin. 


HOW  GEORGE  PEELE  BECAME  A 
PHYSICIAN. 


Georob  on  a  time  being  happily  furnished  both 
of   horse  and    money,    though    the    horse    he 

•  Therefore,  this  u  my  boon^  Ac.\  George  Pyeboard  in 
the  parallel  scene  of  The  Puritan,  already  meDtioned, 
uses  nearly  the  same  words:  "  May  it  please  jour  good 
'  worship,  then,  bat  to  uphold  my  device,  which  is  to  let 
one  of  your  men  put  mo  out  at  a  back-door,  and  I  shall 
be  bound  to  your  worship  for  ever." 


hired,  and  the  money  he  borrowed ;  bot  no 
matter  how  he  was  possessed  of  them  ;  and  to- 
wards Oxford  he  ridea  to  make  merry  with  hii 
friends  and  fellow  students;  and  fin  his  way 
he  took  up  Wickham,  where  he  sojounted  tb&t 
night  Being  at  supper,  aocompaoied  with  hk 
hostess,  among  other  table-talk,  they  fell  into 
discourse  of  chirurgery,  of  whieh  my  hoeteas  wu 
a  simple  professor.  Geoi^ge  Peele,  obaerring  the 
humour  of  my  she-chirurgeon,  upheld  her  in  all 
the  strange  cures  she  talked  of,  and  pniieed  her 
womanly  endeavour;  telling  her,  he  loTed  her 
so  much  the  better,  because  it  was  a  thing  that 
he  professed,  both  physic  and  chiruiigQry :  and 
George  had  a  dictionary  of  physical  word%  th^ 
it  might  set  a  better  gloes  upon  that  which  he 
seemingly  professed ;  and  told  his  good  hostftA, 
at  his  return  he  would  teach  her  aomething  thai 
should  do  her  no  h\irt;  "For,"  quoth  he^  ''at  this 
instant  I  am  going  about  a  great  cure,  am  tar  » 
Warwickshire,  to  a  gentleman  of  great  li^in^  and 
one  that  hath  been  in  a  oonsumptioo  this  half 
year,  and  I  hope  to  do  him  good.*  "  O  G<od/ 
quoth  the  hostess,  "  there  is  a  gentleouui  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  oS,  that  hath  been  a  long  time 
sick  of  the  same  disease.  Believe  me,  air,"  quote 
the  hostess,  "  would  it  please  your  worship,  en 
your  departure  in  the  morning^  hut  to  visit  ih« 
gentleman,  and  but  spend  your  opinion  of  him, 
and  I  make  no  question  but  the  gentlewoman 
will  be  very  thankful  to  you."  **  'I  fsith,*  quoth 
George,  *' happily  at  my  return  I  may;  bat  aX 
this  time  my  haste  is  such  that  I  cannot;  and  m 
good  night,  mine  hoetess***  So  away  went  Geor^ 
to  bed ;  and  my  giddy  hoetesi,  right  ef  the  natore 
of  most  women,  thought  that  night  aa  long  u 
ten,  till  she  was  delivered  of  that  burden  of  nev  t 
which  she  had  received  from  my  new  doctor,  for 
so  he  termed  himseUl  Morning  beln^  ooabe,  at 
break  of  the  day  mine  hostess  trudgea  to  ti^* 
gentleman's  house,  acquainteth  hia  wifo  whai  «a 
excellent  man  she  had  at  her  houae ;  protrstrry; 
he  was  the  beat  seen  in  physic^  and  had  done  Ms 
most  strangest  cures  that  ever  ahe  heard  s(. 
saying,  that  if  she  would  but  aend  for  hizo.  ».• 
question  he  would  do  him  good.  The  gec'J*- 
woman,  glad  to  hear  of  any  thing  that  nufts 
procure  the  health  of  her  husband, 
sent  one  of  her  men  to  desire  the  doctor  to 
and  visit  her  husband.  Whieh  oaaHi^ 
George  heard»  he  wondered ;  for  he  had  no 
skill  in  physic  than  in  music ;  and  they 
distant  both  from  him  as  heaven  frotn'U^ 
But,  to  conclude,  George  set  a  bold  fiaoe  cm  «% 
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and  away  went  he  to  the  sick  gentleman  :  where 
when  he  oame,  after  boom  compliment  to  the 
gentlewoman,  he  wm  brought  to  the  chamber, 
where  the  ancient  gentleman  lay  wonderful  sick, 
for  all  physic  had  given  him  over.  George  begins 
to  feel  his  pulses  and  his  temples,  saying,  he  was 
▼ery  far  spent :  '*  Yet,"  quoth  he,  **  under  God,  I 
^ill  do  him  some  good,  if  nature  be  not  quite 
extinct."      Whereupon  he  demanded  whether 
they  had  erer  a  garden  1    **  That  I  haye,"  quoth 
the    gentlewoman.      "I    pray  you   direct    me 
thither,"  quoth  George.    Where  when  he  came, 
he  cut  a  handful  of  every  flower,  herb  and  blossom, 
or  whatsoever  else  in  the  garden,  and  brought 
them  in  in  the  lappet  of  his  cloak,  boiled  them  in 
ale,  strained  them,  boiled  them  again ;  and  when 
he  had  all  the  juice  out  of  them,  of  which  he 
made  some  pottle  of  drink,  he  caused  the  sick 
gentleman  to  drink  off  a  maudlin  cupful,  and 
i;villed  his  wife  to  give  him  of  that  same  at  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ;  protesting,  if  any  thing  in 
this  world  did  him  good,  it  must  be  that ;  giving 
great  chaige  to  the  gentlewoman  to  keep  him 
wonderful  warm  :   "  And  at  my  return,'*  quoth 
George,  "  some  ten  days  hence,  I  will  return  and 
see  how  he  fares ;  for,"  quoth  be,  "  by  that  time 
something  will  be  done ;  and  so  I  will  take  my 
leave.**      '*  Not  so,"  quoth    the    gentlewoman ; 
"  your  worship  must  needs  stay  and  take    a 
simple  dinner  with  me  to-day.**   "Indeed,"  quoth 
George, ''  I  cannot  now  stay ;  my  haste  is  such, 
I  must  presently  to  horse/'    You  may  suppose 
George  was  in  haste  until  he  was  out  of  the 
gentleman's  house;  for  he  knew  not  whether  he 
had  poisoned  the  gentleman  or  not,  which  made 
him  so  eager  to  be  gone  out  of  the  gentleman's 
house.    The  gentlewoman,  seeing  she  oould  by 
no  means  stay  him,  gave  him  two  brace  of  angels, 
which  never  shined  long  in  his  purse,  and  de- 
sired him  at  his  return  to  know  her  houf>6  : 
which  George  promised,  and  with  seeming  nice- 
nesB*  took  the  gold,  and  towards  Oxford  went 
he,  forty  shillings  heavier  than  he  was ;  where  he 
bravely  domineered  while  his  physical  money 
lasted.   But  to  see  the  strangeness  of  this.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  virtue  of  some  herb  which  he 
gathered,  or  the  conceit  the  gentleman  had  of 
George  Pcele,  but  it  so  pleased  God  the  gentle- 
man recovered;  and  in  eight  days  walked  abroad; 
and  that  fortunate  potion  which  George  made  at 
random,  did  him  more  good  than  many  pounds 
that  he  bad  spent  in  half  a  year  before  in  physic. 

*  niemtu]  L  e.  scrupulousnosa 


Gtoorge,  his  money  being  spent,  he  made  his 
return  towards  London;  and  when  he  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  gentleman's  house,  he  in- 
quired of  a  country  fellow  how  such  a  gentleman 
did  T  The  fellow  told  him,  God  be  praised,  his 
good  landlord  was  well  recovered  by  a  virtuous 
gentleman  that  came  this  way  by  chance.  "Art 
thou  sure  of  it  f  **  quoth  Gteoige.  "  Yes,  believe 
me,"  quoth  the  fellow ;  "  I  saw  him  in  the  fields 
but  this  morning."  This  was  no  simple  news 
to  Gkorge.  He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  whereas  he  thought  to  shun  the  town,  he 
went  directly  to  his  inn  :  at  whose  arrival,  the 
hostess  clapped  her  hands ;  the  ostler  laughed ; 
the  tapster  leaped ;  the  chamberlain  ran  to  the 
gentleman's  house,  and  told  him  the  doctor  was 
come.  How  joyful  the  gentleman  was,  let  them 
imagine  that  have  any  after-healths.  Gorrge 
Peele  was  sent  for ;  and  after  a  million  of  thanks 
from  the  gentleman  and  his  friends,  George  Peele 
had  twenty  pounds  delivered  him ;  which  money, 
how  long  it  was  a-spending,  let  the  taverns  in 
London  witness. 


HOW  GEORGE  HELPED  HIS  FRIEND 
TO  A  SUPPER. 


Georgk  was  invited  one  night  by  certain  of  his 
friends  to  supper  at  The  White  Horse  in  Friday 
Street ;  and  in  the  evening  as  he  was  going,  he 
met  with  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  so  ill  at 
the  stomach,  hearing  Qeorge  tell  him  of  the  good 
cheer  he  went  to,  himself  being  unprovided  both 
of  meat  and  money,  that  he  swore  he  had  rather 
have  gone  a  mile  about  than  have  met  him  at 
that  instant.  "  And  believe  me,"  quoth  George, 
"I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  cannot  take  thee 
along  with  me,  myself  being  but  an  invited 
gaest ;  besides,  thou  art  out  of  clothes,  unfitting 
for  such  a  company  :  marry,  this  1*11  do ;  if  thou 
wilt  follow  my  advice,  I'll  help  thee  to  thy 
supper."  "  Any  way,"  quoth  he  to  Geoige :  "  do 
thou  but  devise  the  means,  and  I'll  execute  it." 
George  presently  told  him  what  he  should  do ; 
so  they  parted.  George  well  entertained,  with 
extraordinary  welcome,  and  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  supper  being  brought  up,  H.  M. 
watched  his  time  below ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
the  meat  was  carried  up,  up  he  follows,  as  George 
had  directed  him  :  who  when  George  saw,  "  You 
whoreson  rascal,*'  quoth  George,  "what  make 
you  here  ? "    "  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  come  from 
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the  party  you  wot  of"  "You  rogue,"  quoth 
Qeorge,  "havo  I  not  forewarned  you  of  thi«?" 
"  I  pray  you,  air/*  quoth  he,  "  hear  my  errand." 
"Do  you  prate,  you  slave ?"  quoth  George;  and 
with  that  took  a  rabbit  out  of  the  dish,  and  threw 
it  at  him.  Quoth  he,  *'  Tou  use  me  yery.hardly." 
^'  Tou  dunghill,"  quoth  George,  "do  you  outface 
me?"  and  with  that  took  the  other  rabbity  and 
threw  it  at  'his  head;  after  that  a  loaf;  then 
drawing  his  dagger,  making  an  offer  to  throw  it, 
the  gentlemen  stayed  him.  Meanwhile  H.  IC 
got  the  loaf  and  the  two  rabbits,  and  away  he 
went :  which  when  George  saw  he  was  gone, 
after  a  little  fitting,  he  eat  quietly.  So  by  that 
honest  shift  he  helped  his  friend  to  his  supper, 
and  was  never  suspected  for  it  of  the  company. 


HOW  GEORGE  PEELE  WAS  SHAVEN, 
AND  OF  THE  REVENGE  HE  TOOK' 


Tbbbe  was  a  gentleman  that  dwelt  in  the  west 
country,  and  had  stayed  here  in  London  a  term 
loDger  than  he  intended,  by  reason  of  a  book 
that  Geoige  had  to  translate  out  of  Greek  into 
English;  and  when  he  wanted  money,  George 
had  it  of  the  gentleman  :  but  the  more  he  sup- 
plied him  of  coin,  the  further  off  he  was  firom 
his  book,  and  could  get  no  end  of  it,  neither  by 
fair  means,  entreaty,  or  double  payment;  for 
George  wsa  of  the  poetical  disposition,  never  to 
write  so  long  as  his  money  lasted ;  some  quarter 
of  the  book  being  done,  and  lying  in  his  hands 
at  random.  The  gentleauui  had  plotted  a  means 
to  take  such  an  order  with  G^eorge  next  time  he 
came,  that  he  would  have  his  book  finished.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  his  company.  His 
arrival  was  for  more  money  :  the  gentleman  bids 
him  welcome,  causeth  him  to  stay  dinner;  where 
falling  into  discourse  about  his  book,  found 
that  it  was  as  near  ended  as  he  left  it  two  months 
ago.  The  gentleman,  meaning  to  be  gulled  no 
longer,  caused  two  of  his  men  to  bind  G^rge, 
hand  and  foot,  in  a  chair.  A  folly  it  was  for  him 
to  aak  what  they  meant  by  it :  the  gentleman 
sent  for  a  barber  ;  and  George  had  a  beard  of  an 
indifferent  size  and  well  grown  :  he  made  the 
barber  shave  himv  beard  and  head«  left  him  as  bare 
of  hair  as  he  was  of  money.  The  barber  he  was 
well  contented  for  his  pains,  who  left  George 

*  and  of  the  revenue  he  toot]  But  "the  revenge  "  ia  not 
deecribod  till  the  third  section  after  this. 


like  an  old  woman  in  man*e  apparel ;  sod  lis 
voice  became  it  well,  for  it  was  mors  woman  tia& 
man.  "  George^"  quoth  the  gentiemaD,  "  I  Lave 
always  used  you  like  a  friend ;  my  paiBs  bath  been 
open  to  you :  that  you  have  of  mine  to  tnaslaie. 
you  know  it  is  a  thing  I  hi^y  esteem ;  tberr 
fore  I  have  uaed  yon  in  this  fitfhion,  that  I  xnigbt 
have  an  end  of  my  book,  which  shall  be  as  much 
for  your  profit  as  my  pleasure."  So  forthwith  ha 
commanded  his  men  to  unbind  him;  and  pattang 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gavo  him  two  fac«oe  of 
angels.  Quoth  he,  *■  Master  Peele,  dxiak  this, 
and  by  that  time  you  have  finiahed  my  book. 
your  beard  will  be  grown ;  until  whieh  time  I 
know  you  will  be  ashamed  to  walk  ahroad.' 
George  patiently  took  the  gold,  said  little^  nod 
when  it  was  dark  nighty  took  his  laav«  of  the 
gentleman,  and  went  directly  home :  who  vbirn 
his  wife  saw,  I  omit  the  wonder  she  made,  bat 
imagine  those  that  ahall  behold  their  hnsbanda 
in  such  a  case.  To  bed  went  Geoige ;  and  en 
morning  he  had  plotted  suffidently  how  to  07 
quid  pro  quo  with  his  poUtio  gentleman. 


THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  PEELE  AT  BRISTOW. 


Gborob  was  at  Bristow,  and  there  staying  aome- 
what  longer  than  his  coin  would  last  him,  hit 
palfrey  that  should  be  his  carrier  to  London,  hu> 
head  was  grown  so  big  that  he  could  not  get  him 
out  of  the  stable.  It  so  fortuned  at  that  instant^ 
certain  players  came  to  the  town,  and  lay  at  ^hti 
inn  where  George  Peele  was:  to  whom  Geore* 
was  well  known,  being  in  that  time  an  exoeUcnt 
poet,  and  had  acquaintance  of  moet  of  the  be«a 
players  in  England :  fr^m  the  trivial  aort  be  ns 
but  so  so;  of  which  theed  were;  only  knev 
George  by  name,  no  otherwise.  There  was  »c« 
past  three  of  the  company  come  with  the  carriagei. 
the  rest  were  behind,  by  reason  of  a  long  joome? 
they  had,  so  that  night  they  oould  not  enaci : 
which  George  hearing,  had  presently  a  strata^^vm 
in  his  head  to  get  his  horse  free  out  of  the  ataUc, 
and  money  in  his  purse  to  bear  his  chaiges  up  tc> 
London.  And  thus  it  was.  He  goes  dirscily  U 
the  mayor,  tells  him  he  waa  a  soholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  that  he  bad  a  certain  history*  c/ 
The  Knight  of  the  Rhodes;  and  wiUuiU  how  Bn*»c« 
was  first  founded  and  by  whom,  and  a  brief  of  Sil 

«  hidmy]  L  e.  historloal  play. 
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those  that  before  him  had  succeeded  in  office  in 

that  worshipful  oitj ;  desiring  the  mayor,  that  he 

with  hia  presence,  and  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 

would  grace  his  labours.    The  mayor  agreed  to 

it,  gave  him  leave,  and  withal  appointed  him  a 

place,  but  for  himself,  he  could  not  be  there, 

being  in  the  evening;  but  bade  him  make  the 

best  benefit   he  could  of  the  city,  and  very 

liberally  gave  him   an  angel ;    which   Qeorge 

thankfully  receives,  and  about  his  business  he 

goes,  got  his  stage  made,  his  history  cried,  and 

hired   the  players'  apparel,  to  flourish  out  his 

show,   promising  to  pay   them   liberally;   aod 

withal  desired  them  they  would  favour  him  so 

much  as  to  gather  him  his  money  at  the  door ; 

for  he  thought  it  his  best  course  to  employ  them, 

lest  they  should  spy  out  his  knavery,  for  they 

have  perilous  heads.     They  willingly  yield  to  do 

him  any  kindness  that  lies  in  them;  in  brief, 

carry  their  apparel  to  the  hall,  place  themselves 

at  the  door;  where  George  in  the  mean  time, 

with   the  ten  shilUnga  he  had   of  the  mayor, 

delivered  his  horse  out  of  purgatory,  and  carries 

him  to  the  town's  end,  and  there  placeth  him  to 

be  ready  at  his    coming.      By  this   time    the 

audience  were  come,  and  some  forty  shillings 

gathered ;  which  money  George  put  in  his  purse, 

and  putting  on  one  of  the  players'  silk  robes, 

after  the  trumpet  had  sounded  thrice,*  out  he 

comes,  makes  low  obeisance,  goes  forward  with 

his  prologue,  which  was  thus ; 

"  A  trifling  toy,  a  jest  of  ix>  account,  perdy  ;t 
The  knight^  perbapa  you  think  for  to  be  I : 
Think  on  so  still ;  for  why  I  you  know  that  thofoght  is 
Bit  still  a  while,  I'll  send  the  actors  to  ye."  [Aree : 

Which  being  said,after  some  fire-works  that  he  l^ad 
made  of  purpose,  threw  [qy.  thrown  ?]  out  among 
them,  and  down  stairs  goes  he,  gets  to  his  horse, 
and  so  with  forty  shillings  to  London ;  leaves  the 
players  to  answer  it;  who  when  the  jest  was 
known,  tbeu'  innocence  excused  them,  beiog  as 
well  gulled  as  the  mayor  and  the  audience. 


HOW  GEORGE  GULLED  A  PUNK, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  A  CROSHABELL. 

— ♦ — 

ComvQ  to  London,  he  fell  in  company  with  a 
cockatrice;  which  pleased  his  eye  so  well,  that 

*  n/Trr  the  trumpet  had  soundtd  thrk€]  800  note  •,  p.  2*25, 
firstcoL 

\  ixrrfy]  i.  e.  par  Dieu,  verily.  (TTere  the  old  ed.  haa 
*'  pardie" :  but  soo  note  t,  p.  865,  sec.  col. 

:  /or  vk^l  i.  e.  because. 


Geoiige  fell  a-boarding  of  her,  and  proffered  her 
the  wine,  which  my  croshabell  willingly  accepted. 
To  the  tavern  they  go ;  where,  after  a  little  idle 
talk,  George  fell  to  the  question  about  the  thing 
you  wot  o£  My  she-hobby  was  very  dainty, 
which  made  George  far  more  eager;  and  my 
lecherous  animal  proffered  laigely  to  obtain  his 
purpose.  To  conclude,  nothing  she  would  grant 
unto  except  ready  coin,  which  was  forty  shillings, 
not  a  farthing  less ;  if  so  he  would,  next  night 
she  would  appoint  him  where  he  should  meet  her. 
George  saw  how  the  game  went,  that  she  was 
more  for  lucre  than  for  love,  thus  cunningly 
answered  her;  "Gentlewoman,  howsoever  you 
speak,  I  do  not  think  your  heart  agrees  with 
your  tongue  :  the  money  you  demand  is  but  to 
try  me,  and  indeed  but  a  trifle  to  me;  but 
because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  bought  that  f.em 
of  you  I  prize  so  highly,  I'U  give  you  a  token 
to-morrow,  that  shall  be  more  worth  than  your 
demand,  if  so  you  please  to  accept  it""  "  Sir," 
quoth  she,  "  it  contenteth  me  well ;  and  so,  if 
please  you,  at  this  time  well  part,  and  to-morrow 
in  the  evening  meet  you  where  you  shall 
appoint"  The  place  was  determined ;  and  they 
kissed  and  parted,  she  home,  George  into  Saint 
Thomas  Apostle's,  to  a  friend  of  his,  of  whom  he 
knew  he  could  take  up  a  petticoat  of  *  trust;  the 
first  letter  of  his  name  begins  with  G.  A  petti- 
coat he  had  of  him,  at  the  price  of  five  shillings ; 
which  money  is  owing  till  this  day.  The  next 
night  beiog  come,  they  met  at  the  place  appointed, 
which  was  a  tavern  :  there  they  were  to  sup; 
that  ended,  George  was  to  go  home  with  her,  to 
end  his  yeoman's  plea  in  her  common  case.  But 
Master  Peele  had  another  drift  in  his  mazzard ; 
for  he  did  so  ply  her  with  wine,  that  in  a  small 
time  she  spun  such  a  thread,  that  she  reeled 
homewards,  snd  George  he  was  fain  to  be  her 
supporter.  When  to  her  house  she  came,  with 
nothing  so  much  painting  in  the  inside  as  her 
face  had  on  the  outside,  with  much  ado  her  maid 
had  her  to  bed;  who  was  no  sooner  laid,  but 
she  fell  &st  asleep :  which  when  George  perceived, 
he  sent  the  maid  for  milk  and  a  quart  of  sack  to 
make  a  posset ;  where,  before  her  return,  George 
made  so  bold  as  to  take  up  his  own  new  petti- 
coat, a  fair  gown  of  hers,  two  gold  rings  that  lay 
in  the  window,  and  away  he  went.  The  gown 
and  the  gold  rings  he  made  a  chaffer  of;  the 
petticoat  he  gave  to  his  honest  wife,  one  of  the 
best  deeds  he  ever  did  to  her.    How  the  crosh- 


■  o/]  t  e.  on. 
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abell  looked  when  she  awaked  and  saw  this,  I 
was  never  there  to  know. 


HOW  THE  GENTLEMAN  WAS  GULLED 
FOR  SHAVING  OF  GEORGE. 


Oeorqe  had  a  daughter  of  the  age  of  ten  years, 
a  girl  of  a  pretty  form,  but  of  an  excellent  wit  : 
all  part  of  her  was  father,  save  her  middle ;  and 
she*  had  George  ao  tutored  all  night,  that 
although  himself  was  the  author  of  it,  yet  had  he 
been  transformed  into  his  daughter's  shape,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  with  more  conceit. 
George  at  that  time  dwelt  at  the  Bankside :  from 
whence  comes  this  8he-Sinon,t  early  in  the 
morning,  with  her  hair  disheyelled,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  making  such  pitiful  moan,  with 
shrieks  and  tears,  and  beating  of  her  breast,  that 
made  the  people  in  a  maze.  Some  stood  won- 
dering at  the  child,  others  plucked  her  to  know 
t  \e  occasion ;  but  none  could  stay  her  by  any 
means,  but  on  she  kept  her  journey,  crying  "  0, 
her  father,  her  good  father,  her  dear  father  !  ** 
over  the  Bridge,  thorough  Cheapeside,  and  so  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  gentleman  sojourned. 
There  sitting  herself  down,  a  hundred  people 
gaping  upon  her,  there  she  begins  to  cry  out, 
"  Woo  to  that  place,  that  her  father  ever  saw  it  1 
she  was  a  cast-away,  her  mother  was  undone  I " 
till  with  the  noise  ono  of  the  gentleman's  men 
coming  down,  looked  on  her,  and  knew  her  to 
be  George  Peele's  daughter.  He  presently  runs 
up,  and  tells  his  master,  who  commanded  his 
man  to  bring  her  up.  The  gentleman  was  in  a 
cold  sweat,  fearing  that  Qeorge  had,  for  the  wrong 
that  he  did  him  the  day  before,  some  way  undone 
himselt  When  the  girl  came  up,  he  demanded 
the  cause  why  she  so  lamented  and  called  upon 
her  father  ?  George  his  flesh  and  blood,  after  a 
million  of  sighs,  cried  ''  Out  upon  him !  he  had 
made  her  father,  her  good  father,  drown  him- 
self :"  which  words  once  uttered,  she  fell  into  a 
counterfeit  swoon;  whom  the  gentleman  soon 
recovered.  This  news  went  to  his  heart :  and  he 
being  a  man  of  a  very  mild  condition,  cheered  up 
the  girl ;  made  his  men  to  go  buy  her  new  clothes 
from  top  to  toe;  said  he  would  be  a  father  to 
her;  gave  her  five  poimda;  bid  her  go  home  and 
carry  it  to  her  mother,  and  in  the  evening  he 

•  she]  L  e.  hor. 

t  *he-Sinon]  Oldcd.  *' <A«-sinnow." 


would  visit  her.  At  this,  by  little  and  little*  ifa* 
began  to  be  quiet,  denring  him  to  oobm  and  are 
her  mother.  He  tells  her  he  will  not  &il ;  bii^i 
her  go  home  quietly.  So  down  stairv  goet  il>« 
pertly ;  and  the  wondering  people  that  staged  at 
door  to  hear  the  manner  of  her  grief,  had  of  ber 
naught  bat  knavish  answera,  and  home  went  sh« 
directly.  The  gentleman  was  so  eroased  in  miad, 
and  disturbed  in  thought  at  thia  unhappy  acci- 
dent, that  his  soul  could  not  be  in  quiet  till  be 
had  been  with  this  woful  widow,  aa  he  thought ; 
and  presently  went  to  Black  Frian,  took  a  pair 
of  oars,  and  went  directly  to  Qeor^  PmIc's 
house :  where  he  found  his  wife  plucking  of  larks^ 
my  crying  crocodile  turning  of  the  apit,  and 
George,  pinned  up  in  a  blanket,  at  his  tranalatioa. 
The  gentleman,  more  glad  at  the  unlooked-for 
life  of  Geoi^  than  [grieved  at]  the  loea  of  his 
money,  took  part  of  the  good  cheer  Qeorge  had 
to  dinner;  wondered  at  the  cunning  of  the 
wench  ;  and  within  some  few  days  after  had  an 
end  of  his  book. 


HOW  GEORGE  READ  A  PLAY-BOOK  TO 
A  GENTLEMAN. 


There  was  a  gentleman  whom  God  had  endued 
with  good  living  to  maintain  his  amall  wit :  be 
was  not  a  fool  absolute,  although  in  thia  world 
he  had  good  fortune ;  and  he  was  in  a  manner  ao 
ingle*  to  George,  one  that  took  great  delight  to 
have  the  first  hearing  of  any  work  that  Geor^ 
had  done,  himself  being  a  writer,  and  had  a 
poetical  invention  of  his  own,  which  when  he 
had  with  great  labour  finished,  their  fatal  cod 
was  for  privy  purposes.  This  lolf-ooneeited 
brockt  had  Geoige  invited  to  half-a-score  sheets 
of  paper;  whose  Christianly  pen  had  writ  /ftn** 
to  the  famous  play  of  The  Turtith,  Mahamgl  <nui 
Hyrin  the  fait  Qrtek^  %  in  Italian  called  a  coiinazu  i 
in  Spain,  a  margerite,  in  French,  un€  ewfain  [H, 
in  England,  among  the  barbarons,  a  whorsb  bat  * 
among  the  gentle,  their  usual  associates,  a  punk:  ' 
but  now  the  word  refined  being  latest,  and  the 
authority  brought  from  a  climate  as  yet  osh 
conquered,  the  fruitful  county  of  Kent,  they  call 
them  croshabell,  which  is  a  word  but  lately  os^d, 

*  inglt]  1.  e.  lamiliiir,  intimate, 
t  brocir]  1.  e.  (properly)  badger. 

t  The  Turkith  Mtxhamrt  amd  ffyrin  tht  fnir  0V«4;  See 
the  Aecowit  qf  Peel*  ant^  ku  Wntinfft,  i*.  $41.  I 
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and  fitting  with  their  trade,  beiog  of  a  loyely  and 
conrteouB  condition.  Leaving  them,  this  fantastic, 
whose  hrain  was  made  of  naught  but  cork  and 
sponge,  came  to  the  cold  lodging  of  Monsieur 
Peele,  in  his  bhiok  satin  suit,  his  gown  furred 
with  cony,  in  his  slippers.  Being  in  the  eyening, 
he  thought  to  hear  George's  book,  and  so  to 
return  to  his  inn ;  this  not  of  the  wisest,  being  of 
Saint   Barnard's.    George   bids  him    welcome; 
told  him  he  would  gladly  have  his  opinion  in 
his    book.      He    willingly    condescended;    and 
George  begins  to  read/aad  between  every  scene 
ho  would  make  pauses,  and  demand  his  opinion 
how  he  liked  the  carriage  of  it    Quoth  he, 
"  Wondrous  well,  the  conveyance."     "  0,  but," 
quoth  George,  "the  end  is  far  better;"  for  he 
meant  another  conveyance  ere  they  two  departed.., 
George  was  vexy  tedious  in  reading,  and  the 
night  grew  old.    "  I  protest,'*  quoth  the  gentle- 
man, "I  have  stayed  over-long;  I  fear  me  I 
shall  hardly  get  into  mine  inn.**    "If  you  fear 
that,"  quoth  George,  "  we  will  have  a  clean  pair 
of  sheets,  and  you  shall  take  a  simple  lodging 
here."     This  house-gull  willingly  embraced  it, 
and  to  bed  they  go  :  where  Geoige,  in  the  midst 
of  the  night,  apying  his  time,  put  on  this  dor* 
mouse  his  clothea,  desired  God  to  keep  him  in 
good  re<it,  honestly  takes  leave  of  him  and  the 
house  to  whom  he  was  indebted  four  nobles. 
When  this  drone  awaked,  and  found  himself  so 
left,  he  had  not  the  wit  to  be  angry,  but  swore 
scurvily  at  the  misfortune,  and  said,  "  1  thought 
he  would  not  have  used  me  so."    And  although 
it  80  pleased  the  fates  he  had  another  suit  to  put 
on,  yet  he  could  not  get  thence  till  he  had  paid 
the  money  George  owed  to  the  house,  which  for 
his  credit  he  did;  and  when  he  came  to   his 
lodging,  in  anger  he  made  a  poem  of  it ; 

"  Peele  is  no  poet^  but  a  gull  and  down. 
To  taka  away  my  clothes  and  gown : 
I  TOW  by  Jove,  if  I  can  see  )tlm  wear  it, 
111  give  bjm  a  glyg,  and  patiouUy  bear  it** 


HOW  GEORGE  PEELE  SERVED  HALF  A 
SCORE  CITIZENS. 


Qeoboi  once  had  invited  half  a  score  of  his 
friends  to  a  great  supper,  where  they  were  passing 
merry,  no  cheer  wanting,  wine  enough,  music 
playing :  the  night  growing  on,  and  being  upon 
departure,  they  call  for  a  reckoning:  George 
•wean  there  is  not  a  penny  for  them  to  pay. 


They,  being  men  of  good  fashion,  by  no  mesns 
will  yield  unto  it,  but  every  man  throws  down 
his  money,  some  ten  shillings,  some  five,  some 
more ;  protesting,  something  they  will  pay, 
"  Well,"  quoth  George,  taking  up  all  the  money, 
"  seeing  you  will  be  so  wilful,  you  shall  see  what 
shall  follow."  He  commands  the  music  to  play, 
and  while  they  were  skipping  and  dancing, 
George  gets  his  cloak,  sends  up  two  potUes  of 
hippocras,*  and  leaves  them  and  the  reckoning 
to  pay.  They,  wondering  at  the  stay  of  George^ 
meant  to  be  gone ;  but  they  were  stayed  by  the 
way,  and  before  they  went,  forced  to  pay  the 
reckoning  anew.  This  showed  a  mind  in  him,  he 
cared  not  whom  he  deceived,  so  he  profited  him- 
self for  the  present 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  RIDING  TO  OXFORD.t 


Thirb  was  some  half-doaen  of  citizens  that  had 
oftentimes  been  solicitors  to  Gteorge,  he  being  a 
Master  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
he  woidd  ride  with  them  to  the  Commencement, 
it  being  at  midsummer.  George,  willing  to 
pleasure  the  gentlemen  his  fHends,  rode  along 
with  them.  JVhen  they  had  rode  the  better 
part  of  the  way,  they  baited  at  a  village  called 
Stoken,  five  miles  from  Wycombe.  Good  cheer 
was  bespoken  for  dinner;  and  frolic  was  the 
company,  all  but  George,  who  oould  not  be  in 
that  pleasant  vein  that  did  ordinarily  possess  him, 
by  reason  he  was  without  money:  but  he  had 
not  fetched  forty  turns  about  the  chamber,  before 
his  noddle  had  entertained  a  conceit  how  to 
money  himself  with  oredit^  and  yet  glean  it  from 
some  one  of  the  company.  There  was  among 
them  one  excellent  ass,  a  fellow  that  did  nothing 
but  frisk  up  and  down  the  chamber,  that  his 
money  might  be  heard  chide  in  his  pocket.  This 
fellow  had  George  observed,  and  secretly  con- 
veyed lus  gilt  rapier-and-dagger  into  another 
chamber,  and  there  closely  hid  it :  that  done,  he 

*  hippocrafi]  A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  and  spicos, 
strained  through  a  cluth. — Old  ed.  ''hypocrifit.'' 

t  A  Jui  <tf  George  ridinff  to  Ostford]  In  The  PtaHcn^ 
Captain  Idle  (who  is  in  prison)  and  Oeorge  Pyeboard 
persuade  Nicholas  to  steal  Sir  Godfrey's  gold  chain,  to 
hide  it  in  the  garden,  and  to  inform  the  simple  knight 
that  Idle  is  a  great  conjuror  able  to  recover  It :  Sir  God- 
frey procures  the  rcloase  of  Idle,  who,  Msisted  by  Goorgo 
Pyeboard,  plays  the  conjuror,  and  makes  the  Devil  drop 
the  chain  ou  a  rosemary-bank.— Act  1,  a  4  ;  Act  4,  s.  2. 
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called  ap  the  tapster,  and  upon  his  cloak  borrowa 
fire  shilliags  for  an  hour  or  bo,  till  his  man 
came,  as  he  could  fashion  it  well  enough.  So 
much  money  he  had;  and  then  who  more  merry 
than  Qeorgel  Meat  was  brought  np:  they  set 
themselYes  to  dinner,  all  full  of  mirth,  especially 
my  little  fool,  who  drank  [qy.  dreamed  1]  not  of 
the  conclusion  of  their  feast.  Dinner  ended,  much 
prattle  past,  every  man  begins  to  buckle  to  his 
furniture  :  among  whom  this  hichoock  missed  his 
rapier ;  at  which  all  the  company  were  in  a  maze ; 
he  besides  his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a 
special  friend  of  his,  and  swore  he  had  rather 
spend  twenty  nobles.  "This  is  strange,"  quoth 
George,  "  it  should  be  gone  in  this  fashion,  none 
being  here  but  ourBelres,  and  the  fellows  of  the 
house ; "  who  were  examined,  but  no  rapier  could 
be  heard  of :  all  the  company  much  grieyed ;  but 
Qeorge,  in  a  pitiful  chafe,  swore  it  should  cost 
him  forty  shillings  but  he  would  know  what  was 
become  of  it,  if  art  could  do  it :  and  with  that  he 
caused  the  ostler  to  saddle  his  nag ;  for  George 
would  ride  to  a  scholar,  a  friend  of  his,  that  had 
skill  in  such  matters.  "  0  good  Master  Peele," 
quoth  the  fellow,  "  want  no  money ;  here  is  forty 
shillings ;  see  what  you  can  do ;  and  if  you  please, 
I'll  ride  along  with  you."  "Not  so,"  quoth 
George,  taking  his  forty  shillings,  "1*11  ride 
alone,  and  be  you  as  merry  as  you  can  till  my 
return."  So  George  left  them,  and  rode  directly 
to  Oxford.  There  he  acquaints  a  friend  of  his 
with  all  the  circimistanoe ;  who  presently  took 
horse  and  rode  along  with  him  to  laugh  at  the 
jesL  When  they  came  back,  George  tells  them 
he  had  brought  one  of  the  rarest  men  in  England ; 
whom  they  with  much  compliment  bid  welcome. 
He,  after  a  distracted  countenance  and  strange 
words,  takes  this  bulfinch  by  the  wrist,  and 
carried  him  into  the  privy,  and  there  willed  him 
to  put  in  his  head,  but  while  he  had  written  his 
name  and  told  forty :  which  he  willingly  did. 
That  done,  the  scholar  asked  him  what  he  saw  ? 
"  By  my  fitith,  sir,  I  smelt  a  villanous  scent,  but 
I  saw  nothing."  "  Then  I  have,"  quoth  he ;  and 
with  that  directed  him  where  his  rapier  was; 
saying,  "It  is  just  north-east,  enclosed  in  wood 
near  the  earth " :  *  for  which  they  all  made 
diligent  search,  till  George,  who  hid  it  under  a 
settle,  found  it,  to  the  comfort  of  the  fellow,  the 

*  enclosed  in  vood  near  tJu  earth]  Compare ; 

"air  Ood/rep  ...  I  know  'tlB  [L  e.  the  chain]  some- 
where abore  the  earth. 

Idle.  Ay,  nigfaer  the  earth  than  thou  wot'st  <m"-»The 
Puritan,  Act  3,  8.  6. 


joy  of  the  company,  and  the  eternal  caredit  of  hit 
friend,  who  was  entertained  with  wine  a&d 
sugar :  *  and  Geoige  redeemed  his  doak,  rod< 
merrily  to  Oxford,  having  eoin  in  hia  pocket,  when 
this  loach  spares  not  for  any  expense,  for  the 
good  fortune  he  had  in  the  happy  finding  of  hii 
rapier. 


HOW  GEORGE  SERVED  HIS  HOSTESS. 

George  lying  at  an  old  widow's  house,  and  hid 
gone  so  far  on  the  score  that  his  credit  woald 
stretch  no  farther ;  for  she  had  made  a  vow  not 
to  departi"  with  drink  or  victuals  without  ready 
money.    Which  George,  seeing  the  furj  of  hie 
froward  hostess,  in   grief  kept    his    chamber; 
called  to  his  hostess,  and  told  her,  "She  ahoold 
understand  that  he  was  not  without  money,  bov 
poorly  soever  he  appeared  to  her,  and  that  mj 
diet  shall  testify ;  in  the  mean  timey  good  hotttes,** 
quoth  he,  "  send  for  suoh  a  friend  of  mine."  She 
did :  so  hia  friend  came ;  to  whom  George  im- 
parted his  mind,  the  effect  whereof  was  this,  to 
pawn  his  cloak,  hose,  and  doublet,  unknoirn  to 
his  hostess :  "  For,"  quoth  George,  "  this  seres 
nights  do  I  intend  to  keep  my  bed.**    Truly  he 
spake,  for  his  intent  was,  the  bed  should  not 
keep  him  any  longer.    Away  goes  he  to  pawn 
his    apparel:    George  bespeaks    good  cheer  ft) 
supper,  which  was  no  shamble-buteheifsj^tnC 
but  according  to  the  place;    for,  his  chamber 
being  remote  from  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  his  apparel  being  gone^  it  appeared  t» 
him  as  the  counter ;  therefore,  to  comfort  him- 
self, he  dealt  in  poultry.^    Hia  friend  broqgbt 
the  money,  supped  with  him :   his  hoatMS  be 
very  libendly  paid,  but  cavilled  with  her  at  her 
unkindnesB,  vowing  that,  while  he  lay  then;  oooe 
should  attend  him  but  his  firiend.    The  hostes 
replied,  a'  God's  name,  ahe  was  well  oontentei 
with  it:   BO  was  George  too;   for  none  knew 
better  than  himself  what  he  intended,    fiot,  in 
brief,  thns  he  used  his  kind  hoetees.    After  bi« 
apparel  and  money  was  gone^  he  made  b^d  witb 
the  feather-bed  he  Itij  on,  which  his  friend  tli}/ 
conveyed  away,  having  as  villaaooa  a  wolf  in  bis 
belly  as  George,  though  not  alto^pether  so  wv^ 


*  vine  and  »ugar]  When  this  tnM>t  wm  written.  U  mi 
ooBtomary  to  mix  aogar  -w-ith  ervei7  Idad  of  wtoa 

t  depart]  i.  e.  part. 

t  it  ap}ieared  to  Aim  ai  tJkt  eotrnto*  ;  Uktrifort^  <•  «emfi>^ 
Mmsel/,  he  deaU  in  pouUiy]  A  quibbling  allvsioa  ^  ^ 
Counter  Prison  in  the  Poultry. 
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for  that  feather-bed  they  devoured  in  two  days, 
feathers  and  all ;  which  waa  no  sooner  digested, 
but  away  went  the  coverlet,  sheets,  and  the 
blanket ;  and  at  the  last  dinner,  when  George's 
good  friend  perceiving  nothing  left  but  the  bed- 
cords,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  straight  came 
in  hk  mind  the  fashion  of  a  halter,  the  foolish 
kind  knave  would  needs  fetch  a  quart  of  sack  for 
his  friend  George ;  which  sack  to  this  day  never 
saw  vintnex^s  cellar :  and  so  he  left  George  in  a 
cold  chamber,  a  thin  shirt»  a  ravished  bed,  no 
comfort  left  him  bat  the  bare  bones  of  deceased 
capons.  In  this  distress  George  bethought  him 
what  he  might  do :  nothing  was  left  him ;  and  as 
his  eye  wandered  up  and  down  the  empty  chamber, 
by  chance  he  spied  out  an  old  armour,  at  which 
sight  George  wss  the  joyfulest  man  in  Christen- 
dom; for  the  armour  of  Achilles,  that  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  strove  for,  was  not  more  precious  to 
them,  than  this  to  him ;  for  he  presently  claps  it 
upon  his  back,  the  halbert  in  his  hand,  the 
morion  on  his  head;  and  so  gets  out  the  back 
way,  marches  from  Shoreditoh  to  Clerkenwell,  to 
the  no  small  wonder  of  those  spectators  that 
beheld  him.  Being  arrived  to  the  wished  haven 
he  would  be,  an  old  acquaintance  of  bis  furnished 
him  with  an  old  suit  and  an  old  cloak  for  his  old 
armour.  How  the  hostess  looked  when  she  saw 
that  metamorphosis  in  her  chamber,  judge  those 
bomborta  that  live  by  tapping,  between  the  age 
of  fifty  and  threesoore. 


HOW  HE  SERVED  A  TAPSTER. 


Georgs  was  making  merry  with  three  or  four 
of  his  friends  in  Pye-comer,  where  the  tapster  of 
the  house  was  much  given  to  poetry;  for  he  had 
engrossed  The  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Venus  and 
Admit,*  and  other  pamphlets,  which  the  strip- 
ling had  collected  together;  and  knowing  Gk)orge 
to  be  a  poet,  he  took  great  delight  in  his  com- 
pany, and  out  of  his  bounty  would  bestow  a  brace 
of  cans  off  him.  George  observing  the  humour 
of  the  tapster,  meant  presently  to  work  upon 
hioL  "What  will  you  say,"  quoth  George  to 
bis  friends,  "if  out  of  tbis  spirit  of  the  cellar  I 
fetch  a  good  angel  that  shall  bid  us  all  to  supper  1 " 
'*  We  would  gladly  see  that,"  quoth  his  friends. 
*'  Content  yourself,"  quoth  George.  The  tapster 
ascends  with  bis  two  cans ;  delivers  one  to  Master 

*  VenuM  and  Adonis]  Bhakspoare's  well-known  poem. 


Peele,  and  the  other  to  his  friends ;  gives  them 
kind  welcome:  but  George,  instead  of  giving  him 
thanks,  bids  him  not  to  trouble  him,  and  begins 
in  these  terms.  **  I  protest,  gentlemen,  I  wonder 
you  will  urge  me  so  much ;  I  swear  I  have  it 
not  about  me."  ''What  is  the  matter?"  quoth 
the  tapster;  ''hath  any  one  angered  you?" 
"  No,  faith,"  quoth  George :  "  Til  tell  thee,  it  is 
this.  There  is  a  friend  of  ours  in  Newgate  for 
nothing  but  only  the  command  of  the  justices; 
and  he  being  now  to  be  released,  sends  to  me  to 
bring  him  an  angel.  Now  the  man  I  love  dearly 
well,  and  if  he  want  ten  angels,  he  shall  have 
them,  for  I  know  him  sure:  but  here's  the 
misery,  either  I  must  go  home,  or  I  must  be 
forced  to  pawn  this; "  and  plucks  an  old  Harry- 
groat*  out  of  his  pocket.  The  tapster  looks  upon 
it :  "  Why,  an  it  please  you,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  this 
is  but  a  groat."  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  Geoi^i  "  I 
know  it  is  but  a  groat :  but  this  groat  will  I  not 
lose  for  forty  pounds ;  for  this  groat  had  I  of 
my  mother  as  a  testimony  of  a  lease  of  a  house  I 
am  to  possess  after  her  decease ;  and  if  I  should 
lose  this  groat,  I  were  in  a  fair  case ;  and  either 
I  must  pawn  this  groat^  or  there  the  fellow  must 
Ue  stiU."  Quoth  the  tapster,  "If  it  please  you, 
I  will  lend  you  an  angel  on  it,  and  I  will  assure 
you  it  shall  be  safe."  "Wilt  thou?"  quoth 
Gkorge :  "  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  lock  it  up 
in  thy  chest,  and  let  me  have  it  whensoever  I 
call  for  it"  "  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  you  shall," 
quoth  the  tapster.  George  delivered  him  his 
grpat :  the  tapster  gave  him  ten  shillings :  to  the 
tavern  go  they  with  the  money,  and  there  merrily 
spend  it.  It  fell  out  in  a  small  time  after,  the 
tapster,  having  many  of  these  lurches,  fell  to 
decay,  and  indeed  was  turned  out  of  service, 
having  no  more  coin  in  the  world  than  this  groat; 
and  in  this  misery  he  met  George  as  poor  as  him- 
Belt  "0  sir,"  quoth  the  tapster,  "you  are  hap- 
pily met ;  I  have  your  groat  safe,  though  since  I 
saw  you  last,  I  have  bid  great  extremity  :  and  I 
protest)  save  that  groat,  I  have  not  any  one  penny 
in  the  world ;  therefore  I  pray  you,  sir,  help  me  to 
my  money,  and  take  your  pawn."  "  Not  for  the 
world,"  quoth  George :  "  thou  sayest  thou  hast 
but  that  groat  in  the  world;  my  bargain  was, 
that  thou  shouldst  keep  that  groat  until  I  did 
demand  it  of  thee ;  I  ask  thee  none.  I  will  do 
thee  far  more  good,  because  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow ;  keep  thou  that  groat  still,  till  I  call  for 
it ;  and  so  doing,  the  proudest  Jack  in  England 

*  Ilany-ffroat]  i.  e.  groat  of  HeDry  the  Eighth. 
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cannot  justify  that  thou  art  not  worth  a  groat ; 
otherwise  they  might :  and  so,  honest  Michael, 
farewell."  So  Qeorge  leaves  the  poor  tapster 
picking  of  his  fingers,  his  head  full  of  proclama- 
tions what  he  might  do;  at  last^  sighing,  he  ends 
with  this  prorerb ; 

"  For  the  pried  of  a  barrel  of  beer 
I  have  bought  a  groat's-worth  of  wit : 
Is  not  that  dear  ?** 


HOW  GEORGE  SERVED  A  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Georoi  used  often  to  an  ordinary  in  this  town, 
where  a  kinswonum  of  the  good  wife's  in  the 
house  held  a  great  pride  and  vain  opinion  of  her 
own  mother-wit ;  for  her  tongue  was  as  a  jack 
continually  wagging;  and  for  she  had  heard  that 
George  was  a  scholar,  she  thought  she  would 
find  a  time  to  give  him  notice  that  she  had  ss 
much  in  her  head  as  ever  was  in  her  grand- 
father's. Yet  in  some  things  she  difiered  from 
the  women  in  those  days ;  for  their  natural  com- 
plexion was  their  beauty :  now  this  titmouse, 
what  she  is  scanted  by  nature,  she  doth  replenish 
by  art,  as  her  boxes  of  red  and  white  daily  can 
testify.*  But  to  come  to  George,  who  arrived  at 
the  ordinary  among  other  gallants,  throws  his 
eloak  upon  the  table,  salutes  the  gentlemen,  and 
presently  calls  for  a  cup  of  canary.  George  had 
a  pair  of  hose  on,  that  for  some  offence  durst  not 
be  seen  in  that  hue  they  were  first  dyed  in,  but 
from  his  first  colour  being  a  youthful  green,  his 
long  ago  turned  him  into  a  mournful  black,  and 
for  his  antiquity  was  in  print.  Which  this  busy 
body  perceiving,  thought  now  to  give  it  him  to 
the  quick;  and  drawing  near  Master  Peele, 
looking  upon  his  breeches,  **  By  my  troth,  sir," 
quoth  she,  "  these  are  exceedingly  well  printed.** 
At  which  wordy  Geox|(e  being  a  little  moved  in 


his  mind  that  his  old  hose  were  called  in  qoeitioD 
answered,  "  And,  by  my  fidth,  miatituB,"  quoUi 
George^  *'  your  hce  is  most  damnably  ill  painted* 
''How  mean  you,  sirl"  quoth  she.     ''Mairr, 
thus,  mistress,"  quoth  George;  "  that  if  it  vcre 
not  for  printing  and  painting,*  my  arse  and  700 
face  would  grow  out  of  repax^tionB.'*    At  wUeh 
she  biting  her  lip,  in  a  parrot  fory  went  down 
the  stairs.    The  gentlemen  laughed  at  the  sudden 
answer  of  George,  and  being  seated  to  dinner, 
the  gentlemen  would  needs  have  the  oom|iany  of 
this  witty  gentlewoman  to  dine  with  them ;  who 
with  little  denying  came,  in  hope  to  aj  quittiace 
with   George.     When  she  was    asoended,  the 
gentlemen  would  needs   place  her  by  Hsstcr 
Peele;    because  they  did  use  to  dart  one  it 
another,  they  thought  it  meet,  for  their  mors 
safety,  they  should  be  placed  nearest  together. 
George  kindly  entertains  her,  and  being  seated, 
he  desires  her  to  reach  him  the  oapon  that  stood 
by  her,  and  he  would  be  so  bold  as  to  earvs  for 
his  money :  and  as  she  put  out  her  arm  to  take 
the  capon,  George  sitting  by  her,  yerks  me  oui  s 
huge  fart,  which  made  all  the  company  in  amsM, 
one  looking  upon  the  other,  yet  they  knew  it 
oame  that  way.    "Peace,**   quoth  George,  sod 
jogs  her  on  the  elbow, "  I  will  say  it  was  L"    At 
which  sll  the  company  fell  into  a  huge  langhter; 
she  into  a  fretting  fury,  vowing  never  she 
should  sleep  quietly  tiU  she  was  revenged 
of  George  his  wrong  done  unto  her; 
and  so  in  a  great  chafe  left 
their  company. 


^ifii  teart  not  for  printinffand  pamtm^,  4ka]  Compaiv: 

"Flavia.  Pray  you,  in  ancient  times  were  not  tboM 

satin  hose?    In  t(ood  fiaith,  now  they  are  neW'dyed, 

pinked,  and  scowered,  they  ahow  as  wbH  as  if  tbey  ^f* 

new.    What,  mute,  Balurdof 

"  Fdiehe.  Ay,  fad  &ith,  and  *twm  not  for  priiUi^  «»<< 
patnitng,  my  breech  and  your  fact  womIcI  be<nU^  repim- 
tioik"— Maraton'e  AiU<nw>  CMd  MeiUda,  Sint  f^ui,  100:» 
act  ii  so.  1. 
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